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CHAPTER   I. 


THK   UNITED   STATES   OF  AMERICA, 

1775-1782. 

THEIR    POLITICAL   STRUGCLES    AND    RELATIONS    WITH    EUROPE. 

BY    EDWARD    J.    LOWELL, 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

IT  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  describe  the  attempts  made  by  the 
United  States,  (iuriiifj  the  earlier  part  of  the  Revohitionary  War,  to 
obtain  recognition  and  aid  from  foreign  countries,  and  to  raise  the  money 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  struggle.  The  diplomatic  situation  in 
Europe  will  also  be  considered  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  war.  The  final 
negotiations  by  which  the  conditions  of  peace  were  arranged,  will  be  found 
in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

The  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  time  of  intellectual  and 
moral  revolution.  The  ideas  of  men  on  their  relations  to  each  other  were 
undergoing  a  fundamental  change.  The  European  nations,  on  the  awaken- 
ing of  their  minds  in  the  fifteenth  century,  had  at  first  turned  principally 
to  the  consideration  of  theological  and  religious  subjects.  For  two  hun- 
dred years  these  had  occupied  them,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ideas. 
But  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  religious  quarrels  had  lost 
some  of  their  interest.  The  various  parties  of  the  Church  had  divided 
Christendom  among  themselves.  The  eyes  of  Europe  were  no  longer 
directed  to  the  skies,  but  turned  on  the  world  about.  The  corruption  of 
the  Church  was  forgotten  in  the  corruption  of  the  State.  Men  had  learned 
to  inquire  curiously  into  their  relation  to  God  ;  they  were  no  longer  afraid 
to  consider  their  relations  to  each  other. 

But  while  active-minded  and  fearless  men  were  questioning  all  things  on 
earth,  the  governments  of  Continental  Europe  were  still  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  old  ideas,  with  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  governed.  Men 
read  and  praised  the  Spirit  of  the  Laws  and  the  Social  Contract,  but  they 
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lived  contented  under  despots.  New  notions  on  the  most  important  social 
and  political  relations  of  life  were  accepted  and  proclaimed  by  persons 
deeply  interested  in  the  old  order  of  things.  For  centuries  everything  — 
everything,  at  least,  worth  naming — had  first  been  undertaken  by  the 
great,  or  had  not  presumed  to  succeed  without  their  patronage.  Could  it 
be  otherwise  with  equality  ?  The  sentimentalists  of  the  upper  classes, 
good-natured  and  polite  even  when  they  were  hard-hearted,  had  dreamed 
of  a  powdered  and  beribboneil  equality,  with  high-heeled  shoes  and  a  gar- 
landed crook,  —  equality  of  the  sheep,  and  yet  superiority  of  the  shepherds. 
"  The  general  will  is  always  upright,  and  always  tends  to  public  useful- 
ness,' '  even  if  little  mistakes  be  made  as  to  mothod.s. 

The  i\merican  Revolution  has  been  called  the  last  of  the  political,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  social  revolutions.  The  principal  reason  of  its  being  so 
was  probaiily  the  fact  that  the  soc'al  revolution  had  already  taken  place  in 
America.  The  inhabitants  nf  the  Northern  colonies,  at  least,  were  small 
freeholders,  equal  before  the  laws  in  so  far  as  their  rights  to  liberty  and 
property  were  concerned.  Slavery  and  bondservice,  where  they  existed, 
affected  in  those  colonies"1)u':  a  small  part  of  the  population.  There  were 
no  feudal  dues.  At  the  North,  therefore,  no  social  revolution  was  pos- 
sible. At  the  South  such  a  revolution  was  not  to  come  for  more  than 
eighty  years.  Yet  it  'vas  the  sympathy  of  the  I'rench  aristocrats  with 
the  equality  which  »^!iey  partly  saw  and  partly  imagined  in  America  that 
strengthened  the  ha  nls  of  an  ambitious  minister,  and  procured  for  the 
United  States  their  only  ally  during  the  doubtful  years  of  the  war. 

In  England,  political  and  social  questions  had  at  an  early  time  been  in- 
volved in  religious  questions.  Tliey  had  therefore  been  brought  forward 
gradually,  with  the  most  fortunate  results  The  luiglish,  always  a  turbu- 
lent and  stiff-necked  people,  have  become  in  modern  limes  the  models  of 
political  conservatism,  not  becau.HC  they  have  changed  less  than  other  na- 
tions since  the  Renaissance,  —  they  have  perhaps  changed  more  than  any, 
—  but  because  they  have  taken  two  centuries  to  go  over  the  road  which  the 
Continent  has  endeavored  to  travel  in  a  few  years. 

I'rom  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763, 
I'rance  held  unquestionably  the  first  place  in  Europe.  In  arms  she  proved 
unequal  10  face  the  whole  civilized  world  at  once  ;  but  it  was  seldom, 
indeed,  that  a  single  antagonist  dared  to  attack  her.  Her  principal  rival 
on  land  was  Austria.  At  sea,  Spain  and  ICngland  sometimes  surpassed  her 
in  importance.  Yet  her  colonies  in  America  rivalled  in  e.xtent  those  of 
either  maritime  power,  and  in  Asia  she  contended  for  supremacy.  Her 
intellectual  and  moral  hegemony  was  yet  more  striking.  Princes  and  courts 
modelled  themselves  on  thtise  of  Versailles.  The  wit  and  learning  of  the 
Continent  were  content  to  reflect  the  light  of  Paris.  In  England  alone  did 
a  vigorous  school  of  native  lu^rature  exist.  But  early  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  French  predominance  received  a  check.     As  the 

'  Rousseau,  Con/rat  Social,  liv.  ii.  ch.  3 
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result  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  France  lost  most  of  her  colonies,  and  wit- 
nessed the  establishment  of  a  ne.v  Continental  power,  destined  to  share  in 
the  decision  of  European  <  stions.  Farther  east  another  great  power  was 
forming  ;  while  Spain,  um.r  its  Hourbon  king,  the  natural  ally  of  France, 
was  falling  into  the  second  rank.  The  cr  dition  of  all  these  countries  had 
some  effect  on  the  American  Revolution  ;  let  us  therefore  briefly  con- 
sider it. 

In  the  course  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  h'rance  had  seen  her  na\y  beaten 
^.C.  destroyed,  and  her  armies  defeated.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763)  she 
suTendered  all  her  possessions  in  North  America.^  and  nearly  all  her  pos- 
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sessions  in  the  East.  As  to  the  French  finances,  while  everybody  agreed 
thai  they  were-  in  a  very  bad  way,  no  one  appears  to  have  known  ven.- 
particularly  about  them.  The  expenditure  is  thought  to  have  exceeded 
the  revenue,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  by  something  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty  million  livres  (or  francs),  but  the  amount  is 
doubtful. 

In  1774  a  new  monarch  came  to  the  throne  of  France.     He  was  twenty 
years  of  age.     He  had  the  best  possible  intentions.     He  had  sense  enough 

'  Except  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mique1on,neai'  Newfoundland,  which  were  retained 
by  her. 

•  [From  the  EtirafcaH  Miigiizinc,  Nov.,  1789.     Cf.  Harftr's  Mag.,  Ixvi.  833. —  El>.] 
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generally  to  recognize  the  right.  He  had  absolutely  no  strength  of  will  in 
enforcing  his  own  judgment.  From  the  grosser  vices,  unless  from  those 
of  the  table,  he  was,  for  a  prince,  singularly  free.  His  first  impulse  had 
been  to  appoint  a  virtuous  and  stern  prime  minister  ;  but  after  the  commis- 
sion was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  messenger,  Lo  lis  had  recalled  it  at 
the  instance  of  one  of  his  aunts,  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  woman,  who  dur 
ing  the  preceding  reign  had  been  kept  completely  aloof  from  public  affairs. 
The  royal  favor,  thus  diverted,  had  fallen  upon  the  Comte  de  Maurepas,  an 
old  courtier  of  the  kind  which  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  had  bred  plentifully 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Versailles ;  a  man  who  had  charming  manners,  and 
absolutely  no  political  principles.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  his  e.xalted 
position  was  not  given  to  him  by  the  king  intentionally.  Louis  called  the 
old  courtier  to  consult  with  him  on  public  business.  Maurepas  calmly 
assumed  that  he  was  prime  minister.  The  story  is  so  consonant  with  the 
character  of  the  king  that  it  may  well  be  true.^  Maurepas  had  been  exiled 
from  the  court  twenty-five  years  before  the  death  of  Louis  XV  for  writing 
satirical  verses  about  the  Pompadour.  He  had  Ijorne  his  banishment  to 
his  own  estate  with  cheerfulness,  but  had  fully  determined  never  to  renew 
it.  A  quiet  life  and  a  firm  seat  in  office  were  the  first  objects  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

As  prime  minister  the  Comte  de  Maurepas  exercised  the  principal  influ- 
ence over  French  policy.  His  position,  however,  was  not  commanding. 
The  government  was  not  one  by  cabint^ ;  indeed,  such  a  government  did 
not  yet  exist  in  its  entirety,  even  in  I^ngland.  M.  di  Vlaurepas  could  gen- 
erally cause  the  dismis.sal  of  any  other  minister  ;  but  ouch  minister,  in  his 
own  department,  was  responsible  only  to  the  king.  Only  one,  beside  the 
chief,  succeeded  in  keeping  his  place  throughout  the  American  war.  This 
one  was  the  Comte  de  Vergennes,  who  managed  the  foreign  affairs.  This 
man  was,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI,  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year,  and  had  been  trained  in  diplomacy  from  his  youth.  Grave  in  manner, 
laborious  and  methodical,  he  could  keep  his  plans  secure  in  his  own  breast 
until  the  time  came  for  their  accomplishment.  Honestly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  France  as  he  understood  them,  and  without  a  senti.ment  or  a 
principle  in  favor  of  any  other  country,  he  appears  to  have  been  from  the 
first  inclined  to  wish  success  to  the  colonies,  in  order  to  humble  England ; 
but  he  was  determined  to  take  no  rash  step.  His  political  morality  was 
that  of  the  diplomats  of  his  age,  among  whom  words  did  not  mean  quite 
what  they  did  to  ordinary  men  ;  and  he  was  not  above  employing  spies 
among  his  friends,  as  well  as  among  his  enemies.* 


1  See  Aft'moirc-s  tie  Madame  Camf'an,  i.  8o, 
8l  n.,  in  the  Collection  dcs  Meinoires  relatip  h  la 
Rhiolution  /ran(aise,  Paris,  1822.  See  also  tlie 
article  on  Maurepas  in  the  Due  de  Levis'  Sou- 
venirs et  Portraits. 

■•'  Concerning  Vergennes  and  his  character, 
consult  the  Mfmoires  of  the  Comte  de  S^gnr,  i. 
254 ;   the  Lift  of  y.  Adams,  by  C.  F,  Adams, 


in  the  Works  of  J.  Adams,  vol.  i.  p.  299 ;  and 
Bancroft's  Hisiory,  vii.  89,  90.  [Cf.  also  C.  C. 
de  Kulhiire's  Portrait  dii  Comte  de  Vergennes 
(Paris?  1788,  —  also  in  his  (Eitrres) ;  "Ver- 
gennes et  sa  politique  "  and  "  et  ses  apolo- 
gistes  "  in  A'evue  Historique,  xv.  373,  xvi.  327  ; 
and  sketch  by  John  Jay  in  ^fag.  of  Amer.  Hist., 
Jan.,  1885.  — I':i).] 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  public  opinion  caused  the  king  to  call  to 
the  controllership  of  the  treasury  a  man  in  whom  the  virtues  and  the  faults 
of  the  best  Frenchmen  of  his  day  were  strikingly  united.  Turgot  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1727.  Persuaded  by  his  family  to  study  theology,  he  pul 
lished,  while  still  a  student,  a  remarkable  treatise,  in  which,  the  love  of  this 
world  getting  the  better  of  the  love  of  another,  he  showed  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  has  contributed  to  the  material  welfare  of  mankind.  In  the 
same  year,  1750,  he  predicted,  in  another  treatise,  the  separation  of  the 
American  colonies  from  their  mother  countries;  "for  colonies,"  said  he, 
"are  like  fruits,  which  hold  to  the  tree  only  until  they  are  ripe."  '  Widely 
accomplished,  Turgot  was  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  free-trader.  As  the 
administrator  of  a  province  he  effected  great  reforms  in  the  direction  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  equalized  the  incidence  of  taxation.  But  he 
had  not  the  tact  and  the  practical  wisdom  by  which  his  enlightened  ideas 
could  be  made  comprehensible  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  or  tolerable  to  the 
interested  few  whose  privileges  were  disturbed.  Turgot  fell  from  power  in 
May,  1776,  but  was  not  without  influence  oii  the  course  of  affairs  during 
the  first  months  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  population  of  France,  where  the  rich  were 
almost  exempt  from  taxation,  while  the  tax-gatherer  took  from  the  small 
farmer  more  than  a  half  of  his  income,^  and  the  authorities  called  on  him 
for  bodily  services  on  the  roads  and  elsewhere,  much  has  been  written. 
In  a  country  naturally  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the  world,  the 
mass  of  the  population  was  sunk  i.i  poverty.  Such  was  the  fertility  of  the 
land  that  every  honest  effort  of  good  administration  produced  a  marked 
improvement  in  public  affairs.  But  the  king  had  not  the  strength  to  stand 
by  any  honest  effort.  Government  by  a  strong  despot  is  often  tolerable  ; 
government  by  the  strong  minister  of  a  weak  despot  may  be  almost  as 
good  as  the  other ;  but  government  by  a  band  of  intriguing  courtiers,  no 
one  of  whom  can  obtain  a  complete  ascendancy,  is  necessarily  detestable, 
and  to  such  a  government  France  had  been  subjected  since  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV  in  1715,  —  we  may  almost  say  since  the  death  of  Richelieu  in 
1642.3 


The  throne  of  Spain  was  occupied  by  Charles  III,  a  well-meaning  prince, 
whose  long  residence  in  Italy  as  Duke  of  Parma  and  as  king  of  the  two  Sici- 
lies, while  it  had  taught  him  many  things,  had  put  him  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Spanish  character.  He  was,  throughout  his  reign,  torn  by  oppo- 
site  opinions,  which  prevented  him  from  following  a  decided  line  of  policy. 
Liberal  in  his  ideas  of  government,  he  supported  for  a  time  several  intelli- 
gent ministers,  but  he  gave  great  weight  to  the  counsels  of  an  ignorant 

>  CEuvres  de  M.  Tiirgot,  Paris,  1808-1811,  li.         »  [Contrast,  as  to  Louis   XVI,  the  views  of 
•9>  66.  Capefigue  and  Uancroft.  —  En.] 

*  Taine,  Origines  de  la  Frame  ConUmporaine, 
VAncien  R{gimi,  i.  543. 
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confessor.  He  drove  out  the  Jesuits,  who  had  long  assumed  an  undue  power 
in  the  state ;  but  he  allowed  the  Inquisition  to  dispose  of  the  liberties,  if 
not  of  the  lives,  of  his  most  valuable  servants.'  He  recognized  the  need 
of  peace  for  Spain,  but  he  loved  France,  he  wanted  Gibraltar,  and  he 
was  thus  twice  led  into  war  with  England.  He  allowed  his  minister  to 
write  to  London  that  he  considered  the  independence  of  the  American 
colonies  no  less  injurious  to  Spain  than  to  Britain,  he  refused  to  ally  him- 
self with  the  revolted  provinces,  but  he  attacked  the  mother  country  when 
trying  to  put  them  down. 

Charles  HI  had  found  the  taxes  in  a  very  onerous  and  most  complicated 
condition.  They  were  imposed  without  system,  and  collected  without 
honesty.  The  sale  of  salt  was  a  monopoly  of  the  government,  and  every 
town  and  village  was  obliged  to  consume  a  fixed  quantity.  Other  articles 
of  common  use  could  not  be  sold  without  the  payment  of  a  tax,  repeated 
at  every  sale,  and  both  buyer  and  seller  were  obliged  to  report  their  trans- 
actions to  the  officers.  The  amount  of  the  repeated  duties  soon  exceeded 
the  original  price  of  the  article.  An  army  of  excisemen,  of  all  ranks  and 
under  various  names,  collected  these  dues,  or  were  bribed  to  shut  their  eyes. 
Every  officer  miglii  interpret  the  laws  according  to  liis  own  whim,  as  an 
instrument  of  oppression  or  corruption. 

The  king  undertook  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  simplifying  the 
taxes;  but  in  1777  his  reforms  extended  only  to  Castile.  His  debts  were 
few,  but  his  credit  bad.  The  revenue  and  the  expenditure  were  nearly  bal- 
anced, amounting  to  something  over  five  million  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
There  were  ten  or  eleven  million  inhabitants  in  tlie  kingdom,^ 


From  Spain  we  turn  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Continent,  where  a 
mighty  empire  was  just  taking  its  place  among  European  nations.  Cath- 
erine H  was  by  birth  a  petty  German  princess,  in  whose  family  eccen- 
tricity was  pushed  to  the  verge  of  madness.  Her  vices  were  shocking  even 
to  the  lax  morality  of  the  courts  ot  that  age,  and  her  amours  will  hardly 
seem  the  more  pardonable  to  the  moralist  in  that  she  made  them  serve  her 
ambition.  That  ambition  was  wide.  It  prompted  her  at  once  to  renew  in 
her  own  person  the  Empire  of  the  East,  and  to  civilize  in  some  measure 
the  empire  that  she  already  governed.  The  former  object  was  probably  the 
nearer  to  her  heart ;  and  had  she  had  to  contend  only  against  the  feeble 
successor  of  Mahomet  II,  she  might  perhaps  have  seen  her  wish  fulfilled. 
But  then,  as  now,  the  Christian  powers  were  the  support  of  the  Turk. 


Next  to  Russia,  among  the  northern  powers,  came  the  comparatively  small 
country  which  the  hardihood  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  genius  of  its  king 
had  recently  raised  to  the  first  rank.     Neither  men  nor  money  were  abun- 

'  .See  the  affair  of  Olavide  in  kcsseeuw  St.        *  George  Grenville,  p.  23  n.    The  Present  Sltttt 
imaire'a //r.t/oire  (fEs/iifgiietXiu.  124-127.  of  the    Nation   (London,    1769);    Encyelopfilk 

Afeth('({i(/ue,  Ixvi.  77. 
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FREDERICK   II. • 

dant ;  but  while  the  former  had  poured  out  their  blood  like  water  whenever 
the  service  of  their  prince  demanded  it,  the  latter  had  never  been  ^Apended 
but  when  a  strict  necessity  or  a  prudent  policy  required  the  outlay.  By  e.\- 
acting  the  most  unsparing  sacrifices  from  his  people,  and  by  administering 
the  funds  thus  obtained  with  the  greatest  prudence,  Frederick  had  come 


•  [After  a  print  "  I'ridcricus  II.  Bonissonim  Kex. 
.sculpsit,  Berolini,  1777."  —  Ed.] 


Daniel  Chodowiecki  pinxit,  Berotini.    Daniel  Berger 
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out  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  with  no  more  debts  than  could  to  paid  in  the 
first  year  of  peace.  He  went  forward  in  the  same  economical  course  ;  remit- 
ting some  taxes  to  the  provinces  on  which  the  war  had  pressed  most  heavily, 
and  encouraging  manufactures,  supporting  a  state  bank,  and  planting  for- 
ests, where  the  very  trees,  in  their  long,  straight  lines,  might  remind  the 
wayfarer  of  Prussian  discipline.  The  revenues  of  the  state  were  reckoned 
at  about  eight  million  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
more  than  a  third  of  this  sum  was  laid  by,  year  after  year.^  Frederick  con- 
sidered himself  ill-treated  by  England,  which  under  Bute's  administration 
had  abandoned  her  ally  in  the  negotiations  which  ended  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  A  new  cause  of  bitterness  had  occurred  in  1772.  The  king  was 
anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city  and  harbor  of  Dantzig,  and  had 
negotiated  with  Russia  for  that  purpose.  Catherine  II  had  taken  the  ground 
that  Russia  had  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  fr^e  city.  Frederick 
did  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  so  disinterested  a  motive,  and  attributed 
his  difficulties  to  England's  commercial  jealousy.  His  policy  kept  him 
at  peace,  but  his  feelings  sometimes  found  expression  on  the  American 
side. 

The  great  country  which  has  in  recent  times  risen  to  prominence  under 
the  name  of  Germany  was  in  the  eir^hteenth  century  cut  up  into  neurly 
three  hundred  states,  most  of  them  sraa-'  and  despotic.  A  national  senti- 
ment was  but  slightly  encouraged  by  the  loose  bonds  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. A  national  literature  was  just  coming  into  being.  Of  two  or  three 
petty  sovereigns,  whose  nefarious  traffic  in  men  brought  them  into  close 
connection  witli  the  American  war,  I  shall  speak  later.  In  the  general  poli- 
tics of  Europe  the  petty  German  states  were  an  inconsiderable  factor. 


The  republic  of  the  Netherlands  numbered  at  this  time  some  two  millions 
of  inhabitants,  crowded  together  in  a  very  narrow  space.  The  country  was 
important,  however,  by  its  colonies,  its  commerce,  and  its  wealth.  The 
debt  was  large  and  the  ta.xes  heavy,  but  the  funds,  bearing  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  interest,  stood  above  par.  Living  was  expensive  ;  but  the  citizen 
enjoyed  more  liberty  than  elsewhere,  and  the  press  was  so  free  as  to  have 
made  Amsterdam  a  literary  centre  for  liberal  ideas,  as  well  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  libe-al  politicians.  The  constitution  of  the  Netherlands  was 
federal.  The  central  governing  body  was  the  States-General,  in  which 
votes  were  taken  by  provinces,  in  accordance  with  the  same  vicious  system 
which  at  first  was  adopted  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Of  these 
provinces  there  were  seven  ;  but  that  of  Holland  was  so  much  the  most 
important  as  somewhat  to  counterbalance  the  broad  and  ill-defined  rights  of 
smaller  provinces  and  of  cities.  The  chief  executive  officers  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  this  time  were  under  English  influence. 

1  Frederick's  own  atcount  of  his  finance  at  is  very  interesting  for  his  general  administration 
this  period  gives  no  figures  of  revenue,  etc.,  but     (CEuvres  Computes,  ed.  1792,  iv.  247-270). 
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In  England,  as  in  P'rance,  a  young  king  had  come  to  the  throne,  not 
many  years  before,  hailed  with  genuine  pleasure  and  not  ill-founded  hope. 
Like  Louis,  Geoige  was  the  successor  of  a  dissolute  grandfather.  Like 
him,  he  was  virtuous,  religious,  well-meaning.  Unlike  the  French  king,  the 
king  of  Englanc'  had  agreeable  manners.  In  character,  George  was  impet- 
uous, headstrong,  self-willed,  where  Louis  was  weak  and  undecided.  With 
half  of  George's  obstinacy,  Louis  might  perhaps  have  kept  his  head  ;  with 
half  of  Louis'  pliancy,  George  might  perhaps  have  kept  America. 

The  rights  of  the  king  of  England  are  far  greater  in  legal  theory  than, 
since  the  revolution  of  1688,  they  have  been  in  practice.  All  those  acts, 
indeed,  which  are  done  in  the  king's  name  may  by  the  inconsiderate  be  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  the  king's  volition.  A  large  and  respectable  party 
still  held,  in  the  time  of  George  III,  that  the  king's  right  was  divine,  while 
the  rights  of  his  subjects  were  of  human  origin.  The  king's  person  was 
regarded  with  almost  superstitious  veneration.  It  was  not  so  many  years 
since  a  sovereign  had  touched  for  scrofula.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  first  lit- 
erary man  in  England,  and  his  estimate  of  his  own  importance  was  as  high 
as  his  Toryism  ;  yet  Boswell  scarcely  exaggerates  in  speaking  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  doctor  toward  the  king  as  "tempered  with  reverential  awe."  If 
this  was  the  position  of  a  singularly  sturdy  and  independent  man  of  letters, 
with  too  much  native  pride  and  good  taste  to  flatter  or  to  "bandy  civili- 
ties with  his  sovereign,"  what  was  likely  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  crowd 
of  courtly  clergymen,  bred  in  the  doctrines  of  divine  right,  or  of  profes- 
sional courtiers,  seeking  to  profit  by  royal  favors.'  "The  king  governs 
the  kingdom,"  says  Blackstone  ;  "  statesmen,  who  administer  affairs,  are 
only  his  ministers."  George  III  had  heard  the  words  of  the  jurist,  and 
had  mistaken  them  for  the  expression  of  an  actual  right,  instead  of  under- 
standing them  to  embody  a  legal  fiction.*  He  wanted  to  be  a  king  like 
other  kings,  as  absolute  in  England  as  in  Hanover,  where  indeed  he  was 
but  an  elector,  yet  had  no  one  to  gainsay  him. 

The  readiest  way  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown  was  to  weaken  that 
of  the  ministry ;  to  have  a  royal  policy ;  and  to  use  influence,  intrigue,  and 
corruption,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  to  break  down  any  public  ser- 
vant who  should  oppose  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  much  of  the  patronage 
which  was  nominally  in  the  crown,  but  which  during  the  preceding  reign 
had  really  been  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers,  was  resumed  by  the  king  in 
person.  By  such  means,  and  by  others  less  unworthy,  a  body  of  personal 
dependants,  outside  of  the  great  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  was  formed  and 
supported.  It  had  hardly  as  yet  become  a  fixed  rule  of  government  that 
the  whole  cabinet  should  be  of  one  political  mind.  The  strange  and  elab- 
orate modern  system,  in  which  the  state  is  ruled  alternately  by  one  of  two 


*  Blackstone,  book  I.  ch.  7.    "  The  Commen-  portion  of  them  in  manuscript  from  the  author, 

taries  of  Blackstone  were  not   published  until  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  prince  in  the 

George   III   had  been  for  some   time  on   the  principles  of  the  constitution "  (Lecky,  History 

throne;  but  Bute  had  obtained  a  considerable  of  England  in  the  18th  Century,  m.  17). 
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contending  parties,  and  in  which  government  depends  for  its  stability  on 
there  being  not:  more  than  two  such  parties,  and  for  its  purity  on  the  fact 
that  the  one  *hat  is  out  is  strong  enough  to  be  a  constant  menace  to  the 
one  that  is  i  ,,  had  not  then  received  its  full  development.  George  III 
was  able,  without  seriously  scandalizing  his  subjects,  to  form  a  group  of 
"  King's  Friends,"  intended  to  rule  the  two  factions.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, occupied  by  a  small  oligarchy,  was  known  to  the  intelligent  to  be  the 
true  centre  of  power,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  honestly  believed  them- 
selves to  be  governed  by  their  king,  and  probably  preferred  his  rule  to  that 
of  his  servants.* 

George's  chief  rival  in  power,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  William 
Pitt.  A  man  of  the  greatest  genius  and  of  unimpeachable  public  honest v, 
Pitt  was  at  that  moment  conducting  with  wonderful  success  a  war  in  which 
England  had  almost  completely  driven  France  from  America  and  from  Hin- 
dostan,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  states  of  northern  Europe,  had  forced 
her  back  upon  that  continent.  But  Pitt's  arrogant  manners  and  love  of 
power  had  alienated  his  colleagues  and  offended  the  king.  In  spite  of  his 
popularity,  the  great  war-minister  was  driven  from  office  within  a  year  of 
the  time  of  George's  accession.  Less  than  eighteen  months  afterwards, 
the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763),  concluded  by  the  King's  Friends,  irritated  and 
humbled  the  enemies  of  England  and  alienated  her  ally,  without  satisfying 
her  people.  "  Now  my  .son  is  king  of  England ! "  cried  the  mother  of  George 
III ;  and  in  truth  the  reign  of  that  monarch  had  begun  as  it  was  to  con- 
tinue. For  seven  years  a  series  of  weak,  unpopular,  and  divided  ministries 
followed  each  other.  How  they  drove  the  American  colonies  into  rebellion 
has  been  told  in  another  chapter.^  In  1768  the  King's  Friends  came  per- 
manently into  power  unaer  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  followed  in  1770 
by  Lord  North.  The  triumph  of  the  king  was  complete.  For  thirteen  dis- 
astrous years  George  III  governed  England  himself,  and  his  ministers  were 
indeed  his  servants.    Those  years  ended  with  the  fall  of  Yorktown. 

The  House  of  Commons  at  this  time  was  elected  by  a  veiy  small  part 
of  the  English  nation.  With  a  population  of  uight  millions,  there  were  but 
a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  voters.  Nor  did  these  make  an  unbiased 
choice.  The  seats  in  the  House  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  king,  of  the 
ministers,  of  peers,  of  rich  commoners.  Large  sums  were  spent  in  influ- 
encing elections,  large  sums  in  buying  votes  in  the  House.  But  with  all 
these  limitations,  Parliament  still  represented,  in  a  measure,  the  enlight- 
ened opinion  of  Englishmen.  Some  of  the  private  patrons,  or  of  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  were  so  honorable,  or  so  rich,  as  to  be  above  the  reach 
of  bribes.  Thus  a  respectable  minority,  at  least,  was  maintained,  strong 
enough  to  protest  against  acts  repugnant  to  the  conscience  or  the  passions 
of  the  nation,  though  not  to  prevent  them.    This  minority  numbered  among 


'  [Mor\ey  {Bur/tt;  ch.  5)  thinks  the  British  peo- 
ple were  all  with  the  king  in  his  moves  against 
*       the  colonies.  —  Ei>.] 
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its  members  at  the  time  of  the  American  war  two  of  the  greatest  names  in 
ICnsflish  history,  —  William  Pitt,  now  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  Edmund 
Burke.  These  men,  with  many  others  of  less  note,  were  at  first  favorable 
to  the  demands  of  the  American  colonies,  partly  because  they  believed  that 
the  cause  of  English  liberty  was  wrapped  up  in  those  demands.  Should  the 
king  regain  the  power  of  choosing  his  own  ministers,  should  those  minis- 
ters enforce  their  claim  to  tax  British  subjects  who  were  not  represented  in 
Parliament,  a  long  step  would  be  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  despot- 
ism in  England.  Nor  were  the  fears  of  these  men  chimerical.  In  every 
country  in  Western  Europe  deliberative  assemblies  had  once  existed  with 
substantial  powers ;  in  every  important  country  but  Holland  such  assem- 
blies had  either  dis.;  peared  or  had  lost  most  of  their  control  over  national 
affairs. 

The  debt  of  England  in  1775  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  million 
pounds  sterling.  But  so  admirably  had  the  finances  been  managed  that 
the  rate  of  interest  was  but  little  above  three  per  cent.  The  army  and 
navy  were  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  a  dominion  which  in  America 
embraced  the  larger  part  of  a  continent,  and  in  Asia  already  extended  over 
many  populous  nations.  In  1774  the  number  of  seamen  was  reduced  to 
16,000,  and  of  soldiers  to  17,500.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  raise  troops.  Eng- 
land was  already  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  country  of  the 
world.  Her  people  were  brave,  and  ready  to  endure  necessary  hardships, 
but  they  were  in  the  main  too  comfortable  in  their  homes  to  be  eager  to 
serve  in  the  ranks  for  the  scanty  pay  and  scantier  comforts  of  private 
soldiers. 

From  the  beginning  of  1775  the  House  of  Commons  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  /imerican  affairs.  The  members  opposed  to  the  administration  recog- 
nized that  it  was  *hp  battle  of  English  freedom  which  they  were  fighting.* 
The  weight  of  eloquence  was  on  their  side,  but  the  greater  number  of  votes 
were  at  the  disposal  of  his  majesty's  government.  Fox  might  keep  the 
House  interested,  or  Burke,  with  words  of  more  real  value,  might  drive  it  to 
dinner ;  but  the  result  of  every  division  was  foreordained.  In  the  Lords, 
similar  scenes  were  enacted,  with  the  same  result.  The  Earl  of  Chatham, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  introduced  a  bill  conceding  most  of  the  demands 
of  the  Americans,  but  maintaining  the  right  of  Parliament  to  keep  troops 
in  the  colonies.  Taxation  was  to  be  committed  to  a  Congress,  to  sit  at 
Philadelphia  in  May.  After  a  warm  debate  the  bill  was  rejected  by  sixty- 
one  votes  to  thirty-two.2 

In  February  an  act  was  introduced  in  the  Commons,  by  Lord  North,  to 
limit  the  commerce  of  New  England,  and  to  prevent  her  people  from  fish- 
ing upon  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  or  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.^ 
The  latter  provision  was  purely  penal,  and  was  a  response  to  the  resolutions 
of  non-intercourse  passed  by  the  Continental  Congress  ;  for  it  was  highly 


»  Cf.  ch.  i.  of  Vol.  VI, 

*  Aln.on'.s /Vif/.  A'<y.,  ii.  17-33. 


*  Almon's  Pari.  Keg,  i.  193. 
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unfit,  said  the  preamble,  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  said  provinces  and  col- 
onies should  enjoy  the  samt;  privileges  of  trade  and  the  same  benefits  and 
advantages  to  which  his  maje^*^-'"  faithful  and  obedient  subjects  are 
entitled."     The  governors  of  ..mies  might  suspend  the  act  by  proc- 

lamat'  .1,  if  it  appeared  that  lor  one  month  merchandise  had  been  freely 
imported  into  their  colonies.  The  bill  finally  passed  the  Lords  on  the  21st 
of  March.'  On  the  9th  of  that  month  a  similar  bill  had  been  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  to  limit  the  trade  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.^  It  is  noticeable  that  New  York  was  not 
included  in  these  penal  measures,  that  province  being  considered  less  dis- 
affected thai!  the  others.^ 

The  ministers,  during  this  winter,  con.sulted  in- 
directly with  Dr.  Franklin.     It  was  hoped  that  a 
plan  might  be  agreed  upon  between  the  doctor  and 
Lord  Howe,  which,  reinforced  in  America  by  the 
personal  popularity  of  the  one  and  the  family  jjop- 
ularity  of  the  other,  might  lead  to  a  reconciliation 
between  England  and  the  colonies.*    The  views  of 
Franklin  and  of  the  ministry  were,  however,  too 
far  apart.     Nothing  came  of  the  several  plans  pre- 
pared,  and  in   the    middle   of   March  the   doctor 
\Y\  started  on  his  return  to  America.     Before  his  de- 
ADMiRAL  LORD  HOWE.*  P^rtufe  he  had  an  interview  with  the  French  min- 
ister, who  pointedly  reminded  him  that  France  had 
contributed  to  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands.'^     To  Franklin,  the 
separation  of  England  and  America  already  seemed  inevitable." 


'  .Statutes  at  Larpt,  15  Geo.  Ill,  ch.  10. 

-  Almon's  Pari.  Reg.,  i.  312  ;  15  Geo.  Ill, 
ch.  18. 

3  Almon's   Pail.  Peg.,  ii.  85. 

*  Sparks's  Franklin,  i.  377-391. 

**  liancroft,  vii.  262,  263. 

"  Franklin,  after  his  return,  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1776,  corresponded  with  Lord 
Howe,  who  wished  to  bring  about  the  submis- 
sion of  the  colonies,  and  on  the  nth  of  Septem- 
ber a  conference  was  held  on  Staten  Island  be- 
tween his  lordship  and  Franklin,  J.  Adams  and 
Edw.  Rutledge.  These  negotiations  led  to  no 
result  {/■hiiii/in's  Works,  i.  414). 

[Lord  Howe,  when  off  the  Massachusetts  coast, 
June  20,  1776,  prepared  a  proclamation  of  par- 
don (lV.  //.  Slate  Papers,  viii.  159),  and  issued  it 
on  his  arrival  at  Sandy  Hook  in  July,  and  caused 
it  to  be  industriously  circulated  (Parton's  Frank- 
lin, A.   136;  letter  of  July  22,   1776,  in  Sparks 


MSS.,  no.  xli.x.  vol.  ii.).  There  is  a  copy  in  the 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  library  {Miscellanies,  1632- 
1795,  p.  '-5)'  Howe  also  dispatched  a  letter  to 
Jos.  Reed,  who  sent  it  to  Congress  (Reed's 
Peed,  i.  197).  Bancroft  contends  that  Reed  was 
inclined  to  an  "  accommodation  "  (jfoseph  Peed, 
14).  Howe  sought  to  address  the  American 
general  as  "George  Washington,  Esq.,"  on  this 
matter,  and  his  letter  was  returned  (Sparks's 
Washington,  iv.  509 ;  S.  B.  Webb's  journal  in 
Gay,  Pop.  Hist.  U.  S.,  iii.  496  ;  Reed's  Peed,  i. 
205;  Drake's  Kno.x,  131).  Sir  William  Howe 
issued  a  proclamation  of  pardon,  Aug.  23  (Force, 
5th  ser.,  i.  1 121  ;  A'.  II.  State  Papers,  viii.  318). 
After  the  battle  of  Aug.  27,  on  Long  Island, 
Howe  sent  his  prisoner  Sullivan  to  Congress 
with  a  message  of  conciliation.  Cf.  Patrick 
Henry  on  this,  in  Sparks  MSS.,  no.  xlix.  vol.  ii. 
(Sept.  20,  1776).  John  Adams  says  many  were 
duped  by  it  (Familiar  lett'rs,   192,  223).     Then 


*  [From  Doyle's  Official  Baronage,  ii.  21^.  The  portrait  in  Sir  John  Barrow's  Life  of  Richard,  Earl 
Horwe  (London,  1S78)  represents  him  in  advanced  years.  Gainsborough's  picture  is  in  Lodge's  Portraits- 
Copley's  picture  of  him  was  engraved  by  William  Sharp.  There  is  a  cut  in  the  European  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  (1782) 
p.  432.    Cf.  E.  V.  Brenton's  Naval  History  (1837),  i.  123.  —  Ed.] 
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The  circumstances  under  which  the  Congress  of  1775  met  were  very 
different  from  those  under  which  that  of  1774  had  separated,  for,  in  the 
inter\al,  bloodshed  had  taken  place.  At  first  the  task  of  organizing  de- 
fence was  largely  left  to  the  several  States.  On  the  day  when  the  cre- 
dentials of  members  were  read,  a  letter  from  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  announced  that  the  province  had  voted  to  raise  13,600 
men  and  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  lawful  money,  and  called  on  the 
coniinent  to  support  the  common  cause  and  to  assist  in  giving  currency 
to  the  notes.*  The  issue  of  paper  money  was  in  fact  the  favorite  scheme 
of  the  colonies.  In  the  year  1775  every  one  of  them  had  recourse  to  it.^ 
The  first  month  of  its  meeting  was  not  ended  before  the  Continental 
Congress  was  busied  with  plans  for  issuing  paper.  Before  these  could  be 
perfected,  six  thousand  pounds  were  borrowed,  "  for  the  use  of  America," 
apparently  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  money  applied  to  the  purchase  of  gun- 
powder for  the  Continental  army.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
financial  operation  of  what  was  to  become  the  United  States.^ 

It  was  the  advice  of  Franklin  that  Congress  should  continue  to  raise 
money  by  loans,  rather  than  by  an  emission  of  bills.  The  paper  currency 
was,  however,  preferred  by  the  people  and  by  the  delegates.  "  Do  you 
think,  gentlemen,"  cried  one,  "that  I  will  consent  to  load  my  constituents 
with  ta.\es,  when  we  can  send  to  our  printer  and  get  a  waggon-load  of 
money,  one  quire  of  which  will  pay  for  the  whole .'  "  *  But  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  Congress  had  a  clearer  idea  of  what  was  necessary  for  the 
public  credit.  The  issue  of  bills  voted  in  June  and  July  amounted  to  three 
million  dollars,  and  the  several  States  were  requested  to  redeem  their  shares 
from  the  year  1779  to  1782.^  In  December,  17'^';,  another  emission  was 
ordered,  also  of  three  million  dollars.  These  note.,  vcre  to  be  redeemed  by 
the  States  during  the  four  years  beginning  with  1/33."     During  the  years 


came  the  meeting  of  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Rut- 
ledge  with  Howe  near  Amboy  (view  of  the  house 
where  they  met,  in  Gay,  iii.  512).  There  are  ac- 
counts of  the  interview  in  Sparks's  Franklin,  i. 
412  ;  V.  97  ;  viii.  187  ;  and  \nJonn  AJams^s  works, 
iii.  75  ;  i.\.  443.  Cf.  I'arton's  Franklin,  ii.  137, 
141.  The  committee  reported,  Sept.  17,  that 
nothing  but  submission  would  suffice  {Journal 
of  Congress,  i.  477).  Howe's  ren'^'-t  is  in  Al- 
mon's  Remembrancer,  viii.  250,  ai.d  .''arliamen' 
tary  Register,  viii.  249.  Cf.  further  o  1  the  mat- 
ter, John  Adams's  works,  i.  237  ;  \\  ells's  Sam. 
A  Jams,  ii.  443 ;  Amory's  Snllh'an,  30 ;  Reed's 
Reed,  i.  ch.  12  ;  Read's  Geo.  Read,  pp.  174,  189, 
190;  Lossing's  Schuyler,  ii.  37  ;  Force,  4th  ser., 
vi.;  sth  ser.,  i.,  ii. ;  Bancroft,  viii.  360;  ix.  37, 
116;  Mahon,  vi.  107,  112;  Barrow's  Earl  ffo^.ae, 
ch.  4;  Sargent's  note  in  his  S/anshiry  and  Odell, 

P-  >34- 

For  the  proclamation  of  Sir  Wm.  and  Lord 
Howe,  issued  Nov.  30, 1776,  see  original  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Sec.  library  (Proc.,  xii.  186) ;  printed  in 


N.  Y.  Gazette,  Dec.  16, 1776 ;  in  Force's  Archives; 
in  Moore's  Diary  of  the  Re.'.,  352.  Cf.  Sabin, 
viii.  pp.  485, 486.  In  the  Sparks  MSS.,  no.  Iv.,  is  a 
series  of  transcripts,  from  the  State  Paper  Office, 
of  the  instructions  (May  6,  1776)  of  the  Com- 
missioners, the  letters  between  them  and  Lord 
Geo.  Germain,  loyalists'  memorials  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  also  an  account  of  their  inter- 
view with  the  Committee  of  Congress,  annotated 
by  Howe,  after  a  MS.  in  the  handwrithig  of 
Henry  Strachey,  secretary,  belonging  to  Geo.  H. 
Moore.  —  Ed.] 

'  Journal  of  Congress,  May  itth,  i^ys- 
-  Albert  S.  BoUes's  Financia'  Jlist.ofthe  U. 
S.from  f;74  to  ijSg,  147. 

'  Secret  Journah  of  Congress  —  Domestic,  Jum 

3'iy  '77S- 

*  Pelatiah  Webster,  Political  Essays,  p.  7  n. 

^  Journals  of  Congress,  June  2id,  July  a^th  and 
2gth,  lyys- 

*  December  26,  1775. 
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1776  and   1777  the  is?ue  of  paper  money  went  on  with  increased  velocity, 
so  that  when  the  alliance  with  France  was  made  public  in  1778,  the  amount 
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JOHN   HANCOCK,  President  of  Congress,    (/m/ariia/ f/isfory,  London  BA.)  * 

of  Continental  paper  in  circulation  was  fifty-five  million,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.^     As  a  matter  of  course,  such  large  emissions  caused  a  depre- 

1  BoUes,  i.  59. 
•  There  is  an  early  engraving  in  the  Etirofean  Mag.,  1783. 
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elation,  which,  insignificant  in  1776,  went  on  increasing.  In  1777  one 
silver  dollar  was  worth  from  two  to  four  paper  dollars,  in  1778  from  four  to 
six,  and  in  1779  from  eight  to  thirty-eight  ant!  a  half.' 

The  refusal  to  take  the  Continental  money  at  its  face  value  was  at  first 
regarded  as  unpatriotic  and  criminal.  In  December,  1776,  Washington  was 
authorized  to  arrest  and  confine  persons  who  would  not  receive  the  moneyj 
and  to  seize  their  goods  when  wanted  for  the  army.  I'utnam,  whom  the 
fugitive  Congress  iiad  left  in  command  at  Philadelphia,  did  actually  close 
and  pillage  some  shops  in  the  city.''  Meanwhile,  people  who  had  goods  to 
sell  could  not  bring  themselves  to  look  on  the  promises  of  a  Congress, 
which  had  just  Hed  from  its  capital  city,  as  being  as  good  as  silver.  The 
Quakers  said  that  it  was  against  their  conscience  to  take  bills  issued  in 
support  of  a  war.  Tlie  scrujjles  of  other  persons  were  perhaps  as  heartfelt. 
Commerce  was  arrested.  The  very  innkeepers  took  down  their  signs.  Men 
were  brought  back  to  the  primitive  process  of  barter.  I'rices  rose  as  the 
currency  sank,  but  at  a  faster  rate.  Other  circumstances  besides  the  de- 
preciation contributed  to  raise  the  value  of  commodities,  so  that  it  is  said 
that  even  a  silver  dollar  would  at  one  time  buy  but  a  tiiird  as  much  as 
before  the  war.  The  rise  of  prices  was,  of  course,  attributed  to  the  machi- 
nations of  jie  Tories,  and  maxivia  were  set  in  most  States  by  law.'' 

The  issue  of  paper  money  was  not  the  only  expedient  adopted.  Others 
were  tried,  but  with  little  result.  A  loan  of  five  million  dollars  and  a 
lottery  were  jiioposed  in  1776,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  brought  in 
much.  The  States  were  calied  upon  to  advance  money  at  si.x  per  cent, 
interest.  A  little  was  colljrted  ;  Georgia,  in  particular,  came  forward  with 
alacrity  ;  but  resistance  to  ta.xation  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  the 
people  were  unwilling  to  be  taxed  to  carry  on  ho.stilities.  The  attempts  of 
Congress  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  States  in  imposing  an  import 
duty  of  five  per  cent.,  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  federation,  were 
frustrated  by  Rhode  Island,  and  finally  abandoned.  Confiscation  of  the 
property  of  Tories  was  a  more  agreeable  device.  It  was  resorted  to  by  all 
the  state  governments.  How  much  property  was  taken  in  this  way  cannot 
be  known,  but  the  English  government  subsequently  gave  compensation  to 
the  loyalists  to  an  amount  exceeding  three  millions  sterling.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  gain  of  those  who  confiscated  was  nearly  as  great  as  the 
loss  of  those  who  were  driven  away.  Real  estate,  disposed  of  in  troubled 
times  by  forced  sale,  seldom  brings  good  prices. 

Like  Congress,  the  state  legislatures  had  recourse  to  issues  of  paper 
money.  Individuals  gave  tokens  and  certificates  for  small  change.  These 
practices,  however,  soon  came  to  an  end.  On  the  1 5th  of  February,  i  y-jj. 
Congress  advised  the  States  to  stop  issuing  bills,  and  to  rely  upon  those  of 


»  Jefferson's  table,  given  in  Henry  Phillijjs  Jr.,  3  .See    BoUesV     chapters    on    "  How    i)aper 

Historical  sketches  of  American  paper  currency,  money  was  received,"  and   on  "Limitation  of 

Roxbury,  1865-1866,  ii.  199.  Prices ;  "  also  a  letter  from  John  Adams  to  El- 

''■  P°"es.  i- 1  '9-  bridge  Geny,  6th  Dec,  1777,  Works,  ix.  469. 
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the  general  government.  The  States  generally  followed  this  advice.  The 
amount  of  specie  which  came  into  the  coffers  of  Congress  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war  was  remarkably  small.  The  French  contributions  of  that 
time  were  mostly  spent  in  Europe.  Of  gold  and  silver  the  government  of 
the  United  States  received  into  its  treasury  but  $78,666  in  1778,  and  $73,000 
in  1779.1 

During  the  year  1775  public  opinion  was  becoming  more  definite  in  Eng- 
land, whore  national  and  military  pride  were  aroused  by  the  actual  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  IMany  men  who  in  1774  had  not  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
ministers  toward  the  colonies  now  thought  it  too  late  to  look  back  or  to 
inquire  into  past  causes.  Such  persons  held  that  government  must  be  sup- 
ported at  any  rate  ;  that  the  dominions  of  the  crown  must  be  preserved  at 
all  iiazartls ;  and  that,  whoever  had  been  right  in  the  beginning,  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Americans  now  deserved  chastisement.  The  clergy,  the  army, 
the  lawyers,  were  generally  of  this  party.  The  opinion  of  literary  men  was 
divided,  but  the  great  names  of  Johnson,  of  Gibbon,  and  of  Robertson  lent 
their  weight  to  the  ministerial  side. 

The  merchants  whose  business  lay  in  America,  and  indeed  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  trading  cities  of  London  and  Bristol,  still 
wished  that  conciliatory  measures  might  be  adopted.  Some  other  traders, 
however,  saw  the  preparations  for  a  war,  the  letting  of  their  ships  for  trans- 
ports, and  the  profits  of  army  contractors  with  great  pleasure.  The  com- 
mon people  were  apathetic  and  uninterested.  Recruiting,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  went  on  very  slowly,  in  spite  of  great  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  military  authorities.  This  circumstance  miglit  have  been  fatal  to  the 
hope  of  subduing  the  colonies,  had  the  king  of  England  been  obliged  to 
rely  exclusively  on  his  own  dominions  for  soldiers.^ 

There  was,  howexer,  no  such  necessity.  The  idea  that  governments  are 
made  for  the  subject,  not  subjects  for  the  government,  was  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  still  confined  to  the  heads  of  philosophers,  and  had  not  seriously 
influenced  practical  politicians.  The  despots,  large  and  small,  looked  on  their 
countries  as  their  farms  ;  on  their  nations  as  their  flocks  and  herds.  The 
few  and  weak  republics,  the  numerous  free  cities  of  the  German  Empire, 
were  mostly  governed  by  oligarchies  as  despotic  as  the  neighboring  petty 
princes.  The  subject,  whether  of  a  German  serene  highness  or  of  a  Swiss 
aristocratic  canton,  could  be  called  on  to  perform  military  service  at  the  will 
of  his  sovereign.^  That  sovereign  might  use  his  soldiers  for  ambition  or 
for  profit.     He  might  seek  alliances  and  try  to  rob  his  neighbors  of  terri- 

*  Samuel  Breck's   IHstoiual  Sketch  of  Coiili-  ^  Seven  hundred  thousand  Swiss  soldiers  had 

iieiit ,/  Piif-rr  M.nuy,  rhiladelphia,  1.S43,  |).  13.  l)eon  hi  the  French  service  since  1474.     In  1777 

-  On  the  '.ate  of  pulilic  opinion  at  tliis  time,  there  were  ntiont  sixteen  thousand  of  them, — 

see  the  Aiiniuil  Kixislt-r  for  I776,\t  38.    Tlie  ar-  a  sm.illcr  numl)er  tlian  at  any  time  since  1488. 

tide  is  attrilnited  to  Kurl<e.     See  also   I.ccky,  The   cantons    h.id    received    in   subsidies    over 

England  in  the  XVIUlh  Cvntury,\\\.  529.  ninety-six  million  florins  in  three  centuries  (Schlii- 

zer's  Briefitu'chsel,  vi.  67-82). 
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tory ;  or  he  might  part  with  his  troops  for  subsidies,  and  spend  his  money 
on  his  palace,  his  mistresses,  or  his  journeys  to  Paris  or  to  Italy.  The  for- 
mer employment  of  his  men  was  considered  the  more  honorable,  but  not 
the  more  legal.  Among  these  petty  sovereigns  the  king  of  England  had 
relations  and  a  home.  In  his  character  of  Elector  of  Hanover  he  was  one 
of  them  himself.  George  III  was  an  luiglishman  in  feeling,  as  his  grand- 
father and  predecessor  had  not  lieen  ;  but  so  far  was  he  from  recognizing 
the  right  of  his  subjects  to  fight  only  in  their  own  quarrels,  that  one  of  the 
first  of  his  preparations  for  war  consisted  in  .sending  five  battalions  of  his 
Hanoverian  soldiers  to  garrison  the  English  fortresses  of  (iibraltar  and  Port 
Mahon.'  An  equal  number  of  luiglishmen  were  thus  released  for  serxice 
in  America.  It  was  quite  practicable  to  pick  up  an  army  piecemeal  among 
the  small  princes  of  ("lermany  ;  but  a  larger  scheme  ])resented  itself.  Cath- 
erine II  of  Russia  had  concluded,  in  1774,  an  advantageous  peace  with  the 
Porte.  A  reduction  of  her  army  seemed  desirable,  and  (ieorge  III  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  she  might  follow  the  example  of  the  petty  princes, 
and  let  out  a  part  of  it  to  Great  Britain.  Tlie  I'.nipress  Elizabeth  had  once 
accepted  a  subsidy  from  iMigland  :  -  why  sliould  not  Catherine  go  a  step 
farther.'  The  king  hoped  to  get  twenty  thousand  men.  He  was  willing  to 
take  fifteen  or  ten  thousand.  Nor  was  he  inclined  10  be  stiff  as  to  terms; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  insisted  on  the  condition  that  the  Russians  should 
ser\e.  not  as  au.xiliaries,  but  as  mercenaries,  and  that  the  Russian  gen- 
eral should  be  absolutely  under  the  command  of  the  British.^  George  little 
understood  the  e.xtraordinary  woman  who  occupied  the  Russian  throne. 
Catherine  received  the  propo.sal  of  the  king  with  scant  courtesy.  "  I  should 
not  \te  able,"  she  wrote,  "  to  help  reflecting  on  the  consequences  which  would 
result  for  our  own  dignity  and  for  that  of  the  two  monarchies  and  the  two 
nation.>>.  from  this  junction  of  our  forces,  simply  to  calm  a  rebellion  which 
is  not  sujiported  by  any  foreign  power."  The  king's  letter  had  been  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand  ;  Catherine's  answer  was  in  the  writing  of  a  secre- 
tary. This  breach  of  politeness  was  taken  to  heart  by  the  dull,  proud  king.* 
There  was  in   the   service  of   Holland   a  brigade  of  about   twentv-one 


'  Twenty-three  luiiulred  anci  si.\tv-five  men. 
Col.  Faucitt  was  sent  to  dermany  to  muster 
them  into  the  English  service.  1 1  is  instructions 
are  dated  .Aug.  11,  1775.  The  men  were  cm- 
barked  on  the  ;d  and  Cth  o{  Octoljer.  Cieorge 
III  received  no  subsidy  for  lending  his  troops; 
he  only  asked  to  l>e  reimbursed  for  levy-money 
and  ex|)enses  {Ci'rn-s.  cf  A'l'tir  Gcorgi-  III  with 
Let d  Xirrik,  z  vols.,  London,  1S67,  i.  257-260). 

-  Koch,  Histoirt  abrtgie  </<•.•  Traitts  Jc  J'liix, 
<V<-,  iiu  14. 

•  See  a  letter  of  Giblion  to  Holroyd,  October 
••I.  '775.  in  y^e  Misciitiineoiis  UWts  o/Edword 
Giliivn  (2  vols.,  London,  1796),  i.  495. 

*  Mr.  Bancroft  has  devoted  his  fiftieth  chapter 
to  this  negotistion.  The  remarks  of  Frederick 
the  Great  ar;  worth  noticing :  "  Les  Anglais  ont 

VOL.  vn.  —  2 


manque  de  tout  temps  d'art  et  de  soupIes.se  dans 
leiirs  negociations  ;  attaches  avec  achamement 
i  leurs  interets,  ils  ne  savcnt  pas  riatter  ceu\  dcs 
autres;  ils  pcn.sent  qu'en  offrant  des  guinee^  ils 
peuvent  tout  obtcnir.  lis  s'adresserent  d'altorri 
a  rimptratrice  de  Kussie,  ct  la  choquerent  d'aii- 
tant  ])lus  par  leurs  demandes  ipie  la  tierte  de 
cctte  princesse  regardait  comme  bien  au  des- 
sous  d'elle,  d'accepter  des  subsides  d'une  autre 
puissance  "  ((Kuvres,  ed.  1792,  iv.  291).  See  also 
Ci'ircs.  of  A'ing  Ceorgi'  III  with  Lord  Xorlk,  i. 
282.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Empress 
and  lier  ministers  had  u.sed  exprc-^ions  in  Au- 
gust, 1775,  ''cfore  absolute  propo-  1  iere  made. 
which  justified  the  English  aml>a.s.sador  in  be- 
lieving that  such  proposals  might  be  accepted 
(Hancroft,  viii.  107). 
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hundred  men,  composed  of  soldiers  of  all  nations,  but  officered  entirely  by 
Scotchmen.  King  George  applied  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  lend  him 
this  brigade.  The  terms  of  the  request  were  haughty  and  threatening,  and 
the  States-General  were  not  inclined  to  grant  it.  The  matter  was  long 
postponed  by  them,  and  at  last  an  answer  was  sent  to  the  effect  that  the 
brigade  might  be  lent,  but  only  on  condition  that  it  should  not  serve  outside 
of  Europe.  Thereupon  the  request  was  allowed  to  drop.*  A  certain  num- 
ber of  the  troops  afterwards  obtained  were  embarked  from  Dutch  ports. 

The  British  king  and  his  cabinet  now  had  recourse  to  a  set  of  princes 
who  were  neither  so  great  nor  so  proud  as  to  despise  his  subsidies.  Colonel 
William  Faucitt,  who  had  been  sent  to  Germany  to  muster  the  Hanoverians 
into  the  English  service,  was  trusted  with  a  mission.  He  was  to  obtain 
men  —  where  England  had  often  obtained  them  before  —  of  the  poor  rela- 
tions of  the  house  of  Hanover.^  The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  as  Secretary  of 
State  directed  the  negotiations,  underrated  the  product  of  the  German 
stockyards.  He  hoped  to  get  three  or  four  thousand  men  from  Brunswick 
and  five  thousand  from  Cassel.''  In  November,  1775,  he  sent  the  following 
instructions  to  Faucitt  :  "  Your  point  is  to  get  as  many  as  you  can.  I  own 
to  you  my  own  hopes  are  not  very  sanguine  in  the  business  you  are  going 
upon  :  therefore,  the  less  you  act  ministerially  before  you  see  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  succeeding,  the  better.  Get  as  many  men  as  you  can  ;  it  will 
be  much  to  your  credit  to  procure  the  most  moderate  terms,  though  e.\- 
pcnse  is  not  so  much  the  object  in  the  present  emergency  as  in  ordinary 
cases.  Great  activity  is  necessary,  as  the  king  is  extremely  an.xious  ;  and 
you  are  to  send  one  or  two  messengers  from  each  place,  Brunswick  and 
Cassel,  the  moment  you  know  whether  troops  can  be  procured  or  not, 
without  waiting  for  the  proposal  of  terms."* 

Colonel  Faucitt  received  this  letter  on  the  24th  of  November,  in  Stade,® 
and  set  off  within  a  few  hours.    The  nights  were  long  and  dark,  and  the 


1  Bancroft,  viii.  251. 

-  Sec  an  interesting  letter  from  Sir  J.  Yorke 
to  Lord  Suffollt,  quoted  in  t.  "  .jpendix  to  the 
l.st  edition  of  Kapp's  Sohialcii/iiimii-l,  from  .State 
Paper  (Iffice,  Holland,  vol.  592,  no.  55  (private). 
Sir  J.  Vorke  is  described  in  Wraxall's  Mi-moiis 
(Scribner,  1884),  i.  130. 

8  (jeorge  III  wrote  to  Lord  \orth,  Xov.  12, 
1775  :  "  1  have  no  objection  to  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel  and  the  Duke  of  Hrunswick 
beinn  addressed  for  troops  to  serve  in  Anieri'-a  ; 
the  former  may  perhaps  be  persuaded,  but  the 
.latter  I  should  think  will  decline;  but  the  duke's 
troops  certainly  shewed  so  much  want  fif  cour- 
age in  the  late  war,  that  1  think  Carleton,  who 
can  have  but  a  small  number  of  Uritish  troops, 
ought  to  have  the  Hessians"  (Curtrs./u  293). 
Carleton  Rot  tTie  llrunswickers. 

*  Corns,  of  Gf(>rt,v  III  with  Lord  North,  1. 
294,  n. 

^  He  was  jusi  then  mustering  into  the  Kng- 


lish  service  some  men  whom  a  certain  Lieut.- 
Col.  Scheither  had  enlisted  on  his  own  account. 
This  officer,  a  Hanoverian,  had  undertaken  to 
raise  four  thousand  soldiers.  The  whole  of  Ger- 
many at  this  time  was  covered  with  the  recruit- 
ing stations  of  various  powers,  and  competition 
was  brisk.  Lieut.-Col.  Scheither's  offers  and 
the  prospect  of  .service  in  America  would  ap- 
pear not  to  have  beei\  very  attractive,  for  he 
had  only  brought  together  one  hundrerl  and 
fifty  recruits.  He  seems  to  have  acted  under 
some  difficulties,  and  not  to  have  received  the 
full  countenance  <;f  George  III  in  his  character 
of  I'^lector  of  Hanover.  The  laws  of  the  empire 
against  recruiting  for  foreign  service  were  strict, 
and  his  majesty  perceived  that,  "  in  plain  Kng- 
lish,"  they  were  turning  him  into  a  kidnapper 
which  he  "  could  not  think  a  very  honourable 
occupation"  (Corrcs.  of  Geors;,'  f/f '.cith  Lord 
North,  i.  292,  297).  Scheither  received  ten 
pounds  a  head  for  his  recruits. 
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road  seemed  to  the  impatient  envoy  the  worst  in  Europe.     It  took  him  five 
days  to  get  to  Brunswick,  a  journey  of  about  a  hundred  miles. 

The  government  of  Brunswick  was  in  1775  divided  between  the  reigning 
duke,  Charles,  and  his  son,  Charles  William  Ferdinand.  The  former  had 
come  to  the  throne  some  forty  years  before,  and  his  reign  had  been  ambi- 
tious and  extravagant.!  In  1773  the  duke's  oldest  son  had  come  to  his 
assistance.  Prince  Charles  William  Ferdinand  had  inherited  Prussian 
thrift  along  with  the  fine  blue  eyes  which  might  remind  those  who  saw  him 
of  his  famous  uncle,  the  great  Frederick.''^  The  duke  his  father  might  not 
draw  a  thaler  without  his  signature.  It  was  to  the  prince,  therefore,  that 
Colonel  Faucitt's  mission  was  really  addressed. 

The  colonel  was  no  stranger  in  Brunswick.  He  had  served  under  the 
prince  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  presented 
himself  at  the  palace.  Charles  William  Ferdinand  was  not  very  encour- 
aging. For  his  own  part,  he  would  be  happy  to  assist  his  brother-in-law, 
but  he  could  not  answer  for  the  duke.  Might  not  the  troops  be  used  in 
Ireland,  or,  some  of  them  at  least,  at  Gibraltar  .'  He  advised  I'aucitt  not 
to  appear  in  his  public  capacity  until  he  was  sure  that  the  duke  would 
accept  the  king's  offer.  The  sight  of  the  troops,  said  the  prince  two  days 
later,  was  the  only  pleasure  of  his  father's  old  age.' 

Faucitt  was  kept  waiting,  however,  only  three  days.  The  duke  received 
him  graciously,  and  referred  him  to  his  minister,  Fcronce,  with  whom  to 
make  a  bargain.  Negotiations  went  on  speedily.  The  treaty,  dating  as 
of  the  9th  of  January,  1776,  was  finally  ratified  on  the  i8th  of  February. 
Both  Faucitt  and  Fcronce  received  presents,  on  the  ratification,  from  the 
courts  with  which  they  had  negotiated.  This  appears  to  have  been  done 
openly.  The  giit  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  Faucitt  was  a  diamond 
ring  worth  a  hundred  pounds.  Feronce  received  money,  but  the  amount  is 
not  known.* 

The  treaty  provided  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  should  yield  to  the  king 


'  A  brother-in-law  of  Frederick  the  Great,  lie 
had  assisted  that  monarch  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War  with  an  army  of  i6,cxx)  men,  while  his 
duchy  numbered  but  150,000  inhabitants.  Nor 
did  money  go  for  soldiers  alone.  A  college  was 
founded  and  reforms  were  undertaken.  The 
Italian  opera,  the  Krench  b.illet,  the  German 
drama,  found  their  home  in  the  city  of  liruns- 
wick,  which  Duke  Ch.nrlcs  had  paved  and  lighted. 
.\  <lebt  of  twelve  million  thalers  was  contracted, 
while  the  yearly  income  of  the  duchy  was  only  a 
million  and  a  half. 

-  He  made  the  most  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance, pr.ictising  before  the  looking-glass  the  va- 
rious roles  of  gracious  sovereign,  serious  states- 
man, tender  friend,  or  liery  soldier.  (  rafty  and 
able,  he  was  a  favorite  with  his  uncle  of  I'russia, 
in  whose  anny  he  served,  and  in  whose  concerts 
lie  played  first  violin.    He  had  married  the  I'rin- 


cess  .\ugusta,  the  older  sister  of  George  III, 
and  had  received  with  her  a  dowry  of  /8o,ooo, 
w  ith  an  annuity  of  ;{^ 5,000  chargeable  on  the  Iri.sh 
revenue,  and  ^'3,000  on  the  revenue  of  Hano- 
ver. She  was  a  ''"11,  good-natured  woman,  will- 
ing to  share  her  influence  with  her  husband's 
mistress.  I'.conomy  was  now  the  princijial  busi- 
ness of  the  prince.  (\'elise,  Gescliichlf  ii,-r  ih-iit 
s,hin   f{flf',\  vol.  23  ) 

•'  .?/<//,•  /',;/>,7-  Ofli,;;  C'niuiii  /'nfirrs,  \ol.  lO" 
<]iioted  in  (ierman  in  the  1st  edition  of  Kapp' 
So/ii,i/,'ii/i,iiii/,/,  pp.  44,  45. 

■•  See  in  .Alnion's  /',;>•/.  im,ii/,iry  A\\i;isl,-i-,  vji., 
second  table  after  page  58,  the  amounts  spent 
each  year  from  1769  to  1777  for  "jewels,  or  pres- 
ents in  lieu  thereof,  to  ministers  from  abroad." 
The  amount  for  these  eight  vears  was  £\\,.\n 
7.r. 
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of  England  a  corps  of  3,964  men  infantry,  and  336  cavalry,  unmounted., 
They  were  to  be  fully  equipped  at  the  duke's  expense,  and  officered  by 
him.  Of  these  men,  2,282  were  to  be  ready  to  march  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  2,018  in  the  last  week  of  March,  and  the  king  was  to  cause  most 
precise  orders  to  be  given  in  his  electoral  dominions  that  all  necessary 
measures  be  taken  to  stop  deserters,  and  convey  them  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,  there  to  join  their  regiments.  Recruits  were  to  be  forwarded 
annually  as  needed. 

The  king  granted  to  this  corps  all  the  pay*  and  perquisites  enjoyed  by 
the  royal  troops,  and  the  duke  agreed  to  let  the  troops  actually  receive  the 
pay  so  granted.  The  king  was  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  as  of 
his  own  subjects. 

There  was  to  be  paid  to  his  Most  Serene  Highness,  under  the  title  of 
levy-money,  30  crowns  banco,  or  jCj  4X.  4lt/.  sterling,  for  every  common 
soldier  actually  delivered  to  his  Majesty's  commissary  at  the  place  of  eni- 
barkatioii.  "  According  to  custom,"  ran  the  next  article,  "  three  wounded 
men  shall  be  reckoned  as  one  killed  ;  a  man  killed  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  01  levy-money.  If  it  shall  hapi)en  that  any  of  the  regiments,  battal- 
ions, or  companies  of  this  corps  should  suffer  a  loss  altogether  extraordi- 
nary, either  in  a  battle,  a  siege,  or  by  an  uncommon  contagious  malady,  or 
by  the  loss  of  any  transport  vessel  in  the  voyage  to  America,  his  Britannic 
Majesty  wHl  make  good,  in  the  most  equitable  manner,  the  loss  of  the 
officer  or  soldier,  and  will  beai  the  expense  of  the  necessary  recruits  to 
re-establish  the  corps  that  shall  have  suffered  this  extraordinary  loss." 

This  clause  is  striking,  as  showing  the  strictly  mercantile  nature  of  the 
transaction.  The  corps  of  troops  was  the  object  of  a  lease.  The  lessor 
undertook  to  bear  the  loss  occasioned  by  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  —  in  other 
words,  the  loss  by  death  and  disease,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  — ■ 
but  the  lessee  was  to  be  liable  for  any  extraordinary  waste  or  deterioration, 
by  temjiest,  battle,  or  pestilence. 

No  extraordinary  services,  nor  such  as  were  out  of  proportion  to  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  army,  were  to  be  demanded  of  these  troops.  The  corps 
was  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  without  prejudice 
to  tiie  oath  which  the  soldiers  had  alreadv  taken  to  their  own  sovereign. 
In  consideration  of  the  expenses  occasioned  l^y  the  hasty  equipment  of 
the  corps,  two  months'  pay  previous  to  the  day  of  march  was  granted ; 
but  whether  this  was  pocketed  by  the  duke  or  by  the  sol'iers  does  not 
appear. 

The  rent  to  be  paid  <^or  the  corps,  by  the  king  to  the  duke,  amounted  to 
;£'i  1,517  17s.  i^d.  every  year,  from  the  date  of  the  treaty,  for  so  long  as  the 
soldiers  should  be  in  English  pay,  and  twice  that  amount  for  two  years 
after  their  return  to  Brunswick.  This  article  caused  a  good  deal  of  chaffer- 
ing, but  Faucitt  made  at  last  a  better  bargain  than  his  instructions  de- 
manded.    Indeed,  I-ord  Suffolk's  principal  concern  was  lest  time  should  be 

'  Kor  the  amount  of  this  pay  see  Schlozer's  liriefivechscl,  vi.  34;. 
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lost.  The  Brunswick  contingent  was  assigned  to  the  army  in  Canada,  and 
an  active  campaign  in  that  province,  in  1776,  was  hoped  for. 

From  Brunswick  to  Cassel  is  about  sixty-five  miles.  Leaving  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  treaty  with  the  ducal  court  unsettled,  as  soon  as  the  essentials 
were  provided  for,  Colonel  Faucitt  hastened  off  to  the  pretty  little  capital 
on  the  Fulda,  and  opened  negotiations  with  Landgrave  I'rederick  II  of 
Hesse-Casscl.' 

Faucitt  arrived  in  Cassel  on  the  loth  of  December.  Ho  was  to  deal  with 
Baron  von  Schlieffen,  an  accomplished  diplomat  and  soldier.  The  court 
of  Cassel  was  in  better  circumstances  for  making  a  bargain  than  that  of 
Brunswick.  The  landgrave  was  in  no  pressing  need  of  money  ;  the  number 
of  his  troops  was  greater  than  that  of  the  duke's,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
men  was  higher.  Faucitt  asked  for  ten  or  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  larger  number  was  immediately  granted  him. 
The  terms,  however,  were  not  such  as  he  had  obtained  from  Brunswick. 
The  landgrave  was  important  enough  to  exact  consideration.  The  treaty 
provided  that  there  should  bv  between  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  his  Most  Serene  Hi^rhness  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  their 
successors  and  heirs,  a  strict  friendship  and  a  sincere,  firm,  and  constant 
union,  insomuch  that  the  one  should  consider  the  interests  of  the  other  as 
his  own,  and  apply  himself  in  good  faith  to  advance  them  to  the  utmost,  and 
to  prevent  and  avert  mutually  all  trouble  nnd  loss.  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy  of  alliance,  the  king  and  the  landgrave  agreed  to  help  each  other, 
should  the  dominions  of  either  be  attacked  or  disturbed. 

Under  the  treaty,  the  Hessian  troops  were  not  to  be  separated,  unless 
reasons  of  war  should  require  it,  but  to  serve  under  their  own  general.  This 
article  was  not  observed  in  practice,  one  or  more  Hessian  regiments  taking 
part  with  the  English  in  almost  very  operation  in  America.^  Like  the 
Brunswickers,  the  Hessians  were  to  receive  pay  at  the  English  rate.  Von 
Schlieffen  acknowledged  that  in  former  cases  his  government  had  not 
treated  the  soldiers  (airly  in  this  respect,  but  had  received  wages  from  the 
English  at  one  rate,  and  paid  the  men  at  a  smaller  one.     Out  of  respect  for 


'  Frederick  II  of  Hlssc  Cassel  was  the  uncle 
of  George  III,  having  married  (he  Princess  Mar\, 
daughter  of  George  1 1,  Frederick,  however,  had 
been  converted  to  Catholicism,  attracted,  it  was 
said,  more  by  the  oruaniLMtal  side  of  that  form 
of  worship  th.an  by  the  tenets.  He  was  certainly 
neither  moral  nor  devout.  lie  had  maltreated 
his  lOnglish  wife,  and  she  and  her  children  left 
him  when  his  conversion  was  made  public  in 
(754,  and  did  not  see  him  again  for  the  eighteen 
years  during  which  she  survived  the  separation. 
She  died  in  177.;,  and  in  1773  the  landgrave  mar- 
ried again.  For  his  second  wife  he  soon  came 
not  to  care  at  all.  His  mistresses  and  his  bas- 
tards were  numerous.  In  many  re.spects  the 
landgrave  was  frugal  |  yet  he  built  a  large  Cath- 


olic church  in  his  Protestant  capital,  an  opera 
house,  and  a  museum.  In  his  nefarious  business 
he  was  diligenf.  His  troops  were  excellent,  and 
it  W.1S  his  favorite  amusement  to  drill  them  him- 
self. On  rainy  days  he  w-ould  even  use  the  din- 
ing-room of  his  palace  for  this  purpose.  The 
men  were  not,  even  nominally,  volunteers,  as 
were  most  of  the  German  soldiers  of  the  time, 
but,  like  those  of  Prussia,  were  obtained  by  a 
rigid  conscription,  although  every  encouragement 
was  given  to  officers  to  enlist  strangers  as  volun- 
teers. 

-  The  German  soldiers  in  America  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  kept  more  together  during 
1776  than  in  later  years. 
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the  landgrave's  feelings,  the  baron  refused  formally  to  renounce  this  prac- 
tice, but  he  promised  that  things  should  be  fairly  managed  this  time.  The 
levy-...oncy  was  to  be  30  crowns  banco  per  man,  as  with  Brunswick  ;  but  it 
was  exacted  for  officers  as  well  as  for  privates.  The  subsidy  was  propor- 
tionally greater  than  that  of  Brunswick,  running  at  the  rate  of  ;£^  108,281 
$s.  per  annum  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  until  one  year 
after  the  return  of  the  troops  to  the  Hessian  dominions.  The  effect  of 
these  stipulations  was  that  the  landgrave  received  twice  as  much  per  man 
as  the  duke,  although,  had  the  war  been  a  short  one,  as  v/as  expected  when 
the  bargain  was  made,  his  comjjarative  advantage  would  have  been  smaller. 
In  addition  to  this  the  landgrave  received  the  sum  of  ^41,820  i^r.  ^d., 
which  he  claimed  for  hos])ital  expenses  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  This 
claim  had  been  disallowed  by  the  British  government  fourteen  years  before.* 

The  treaty  with  Ilesse-Cassel  had  no  clause  requiring  England  to  pay  for 
killed  or  wounded  soldiers,  except  in  case  a  regiment  or  company  should 
be  "ruined  or  destroyed  either  by  accidents  of  the  sea  or  otherwise." 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk's  princijia]  demand  was  haste.  The  colonics  were 
to  be  brought  to  obedience  in  1776  ;  hence  everything  was  pushed  forward 
in  Hesse.  The  English  transports,  however,  were  delayed.  The  fir.st 
division  of  Hessians  was  mustered  into  the  Briti-sh  service  at  Bremerlehe, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  between  tlic  20th  of  March  and  the  14th  of 
April,  1776,  and  presently  put  to  sea.  The  soldiers  were  fine  men,  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  all  well  disciplined  but  one  regiment  —  that  of  Rail,  which 
had  been  too  quickly  rai.sed  from  a  peace-footing.  The  second  division 
was  embarked  in  June.  The  regiments  had  mostly  been  filled  up  for  this 
service,  and  few  of  the  soldiers  looked  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  old,  but  all  were  born  Hessians.  The  whole  force,  when  united, 
amounted  to  12,394  men.  The  first  division  reached  America  before  the 
battle  of  Long  Island ;  the  second,  before  the  battle  of  White  Plains.^ 

Several  additional  companies  of  chasseurs,  trained  marksmen,  and  game- 
keepers were  added  to  the  Hessian  contingent  in  1777  and  afterwards. 
Recruits,  to  fill  the  ranks  which  death  or  desertion  had  thinned  in  Amer- 
ica, were  promptly  forwarded.  These  last  were  generally  poor  material, 
and  less  trustworthy  than  the  men  first  sent.'' 

When  the  two  great  contracts  with  Brunswick  and  with  Hesse-Cassel 
were  concluded,  Colonel  Faucitt  had  time  to  attend  to  smaller  business. 
When  the  Princess  Mary,  the  unfortunate  ICnglish  wife  of  Landgrave  Fred- 
erick II,  left  her  husband  in   1754,  she  took  with  her  three  sons  to  Hanau. 


1  Schlieffe\i,  p.  18S  ;  Annual  Rcf;ister  for  lyjy, 
p.  88.  Schlieffen  says  that  the  mmistry  waited 
until  a  (lay  when  most  of  the  opposition  were 
out  of  town  to  put  the  vote.  .Schlieffen  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  Lord  .Suffolk  levy- 
money  for  military  servants.  This  money,  with 
the  consent  of  the  landgrave,  was  paid  to  Schlief- 
fen himself,  in  recognition  of  a  bold  stroke  per- 
formed by  him  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  when 


an  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick (Schlieffen,  p.  190).  For  an  account  of  this 
exploit,  see  Kwaid's  Belchrungen,  iii.  43J. 

^  The  battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought  around 
Brooklyn,  August  27  ;  while  the  engag"ment  ?f 
White  Plains  took  place  October  28,  1776. 

'  Gen.  Knyphausen'a  Report  to  the  Land- 
grave, MS. 
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William,  .,ie  eldest  of  these  sons,  was  independent  count  of  that  place. 
He  was  a  narrow  pedant,  fond  of  books,  and  restlessly  busy.  He  had 
the  love  of  fine  buildings,  which  was  hereditary  in  his  family,  but  was 
otherwise  economical  to  the  point  of  stinginess.  To  his  cousin,  George 
HI,  he  looked  up  as  to  his  protector;  and,  indeed,  two  Hanoverian  battal- 
ions had  at  one  time  been  stationed  in  the  county  to  insure  its  indepen- 
dence. As  early  as  August,  1775,  the  hereditary  prince  had  written  to  the 
king  of  England,  in  bad  French,  to  offer  him  a  regiment  of  infantry,  "all 
sons  of  the  country,"  said  he,  "  which  your  Majesty's  protection  alone 
assures  to  me,  and  all  ready  to  sacrifice,  with  me,  their  blood  for  your 
service."  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  could  not  sufficiently  admire  "the  noble- 
ness of  sentiment  and  affectionate  attachment  which  dictated  his  Serene 
Highncss's  offer,  and  the  handsome  manner  in  which  it  was  expressed." 
Colonel  Fiuicitt  gave  to  the  Count  better  terms  than  to  any  other  dealer, 
e.xccpt  his  serene  father,  tlie  Landgrave.  The  Hanau  regiment,  si.x  hun- 
dred and  si.xty-eight  strong,  was  embarked  on  the  Main,  and  followed  the 
course  of  that  river  and  of  the  Rhine  to  Holland.  It  served  in  Canada 
under  Carleton  and  Burgoyne.  Artillery  and  chasseurs  were  sent  later,  and 
proportionally  paid  for.' 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  Count  of  Hanau 
the  ministers  of  King  George  III  had  been  dealing  only  with  princes  who 
were  related  to  that  monarch,  or  connected  with  him  by  marriage.^  In  the 
cases  of  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  the  Margrave  of  Ansp  :h-Bayreuth,  and 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  the  dealers  in  human  flesh  had  not  even  the 
poor  excuse  of  kindred.  The  bargains  made  with  them  present  no  new 
features.  All  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  treaty  with  the  Duke  .)f  Bruns- 
wick and  to  that  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  -  Cassel.  None  are  so 
favorable  to  the  petty  princes  as  the  latter  ;  none  so  unfavorable  as  the 
former.  Negotiations  with  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  two  or  three  smaller 
states,  came  to  nothing.^ 

The  treaties  <  for  hiring  German  troops  called  forth  warm  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords.  While  Lord  North  and  his 
supporters  defended  them  as  necessary  and  advantageou.s,  the  opposition 


1  Contract  in  Lowell'.s  introduction  to  P.iusch's 
yoiiriuil. 

-  The  clfscendants  of  the  landgrave  and  the 
duke  were  also  descendants  of  the  Electress 
Sophia  ;  a  fact  used  in  argument  by  those  who 
favored  the  letting  of  troops. 

^  Vox  the  estimates  for  tlie  pay  of  the  German 
troops  and  the  subsidies  of  the  German  princes, 
see  the  Parlhmentary  Register^  1776  to  1785, 
copied  in  the  first  edition  of  Kajip's  Soltlatt-n- 
hamhl  (Appendix).  Col.  Faucitt  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  £,1  a  day  while  conducting  these  ne- 
gotiations ;  Col.  Kainsford,  who  mustered  the 
troops  in  Holland,  £t,  a  day  (Almon's  Parlia- 
mentary Register,  vi.    207).      [The    "  Transac- 


tions "  of  Rainsford  "  as  commissary  for  embark- 
ing foreign  troops  from  Germany,  with  copies 
of  letters  -elative  to  it,  1 776-1 777,"  are  in  the 
N.  Y.  /fist.  So,:  Coll.,  1879,  p.  313,  etc.  Capt. 
Foy,  who  saw  the  I'.runswickers  at  Stade,  March 
8,  1776,  thought  them  capable  of  what  might 
De  required  of  them.  (Sfnrks  MSS.  no.  .\.\xii.) 
The  muster  rolls  of  the  Germ.in  auxiliaries  in 
1781-82,  as  mustered  by  the  Hritish  commissary 
of  mu.ster,  William  Porter,  .-ire  noted  in  John 
Gray  Kell's  ditii/.  of  hooks  relating  to  the  Amer. 
Rai.  /?';>•( Manchester,  Eng.,  1857), nos.  590-655, 
693-697— Ed-I 

*  Thev  are  given  i.n  the  Pari.  Reg.,  iii.  and  vii., 
and  ip  Force,  4th  ser.,  vi.  271-277,  356-58. 
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poured  all  its  scorn  on  the  princes,  the  soldiers,  and  the  ministry.  Nor 
were  these  bargains  condemned  in  one  debate  alone.  They  f(<rmed  thence- 
forth one  of  the  standing  grievances  of  which  the  friends  of  America 
complained.  "  Were  I  an  American,"  cried  Chatham,  "as  I  am  an  Eng- 
lishman, while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  would  never  lay 
down  my  arms  —  never  —  never  —  never 


"  1 


The  ministers  of  the  king  of  France  had  watched  the  quarrel  between 
England  and  her  colonies  with  the  greatest  interest.  They  had  sent  an 
agent  in  the  autumn  of  1 775  to  spy  out  the  condition  of  things  in  America, 
and  to  encourage  the  insurgents.-  In  March,  1776,  the  Comte  de  Ver- 
gennes  addressed  a  minute  to  the  King,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the 
continuation  of  civil  war  between  England  and  the  colonies  might  be 
infinitely  advantageous  to  the  two  Bourbon  houses  of  France  and  Spain, 
as  such  a  war  would  exhaust  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Peace  be- 
tween the  contestants  he  held  to  be  dangerous,  whichever  side  might 
jMX'vail  ;  for  the  conquering  jiarty  might  attack  French  and  Spanish 
America  for  the  sake  of  commercial  advantages  ;  or  lingland,  if  conquered, 
might  seek  compensation  at  the  expense  of  her  neighbors.  Vergennes 
pointed  out,  however,  that,  as  the  kings  of  l-Vance  and  Spain  did  not  wish 
to  go  to  war  themselves,  they  would  do  well  to  act  with  great  prudence, 
persuade  the  English  ministers  that  their  intentions  were  pacific,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  Americans  by  secret  favors  and 
vague  hopes.  It  would  be  well,  he  thought,  even  to  give  the  insurgents 
secret  aid,  in  the  shape  of  military  stores  and  money  ;  but  it  would  not 
comport  with  the  dignity  of  the  king  to  Lreat  with  them  openly  until  the 
liberty  of  America  should  have  acquired  consistency.  Meanwhile,  tlie 
effective  force  of  the  allied  monarchies  should  be  raised  to  the  height  of 
their  real  power.^ 


•  The  debases  on  the  treaties  are  in  .Mmoii's 
Parliiimcnlary  A'lX'sfi''',  iii.  34'  ;  v.  174;  Force's 
Ami'!-.  Arc/tk'es,  iii.  9O1-1020;  vi.  88,  107,  271. 
Cliatham's  speech  here  tiiioted  is  in  SfUct 
Spfir/ics,  V.  3S3.  For  other  criticisms  of  the 
policy  of  the  ministers,  -ce  Tiancroft,  ix.  313  ; 
^^ahon,  vi.  130  ;  I.ecky.  iii.  459;  Kverson,  ii.  ch. 
3^.  .\s  late  as  Nov.  15,  1782,  Lord  Shellnirne 
was  looking  about  for  additional  (!erman  mer- 
cenaries to  be  used  in  luirope.  (.Schlieffen,  163.) 
[DiiriuR  the  war  29,867  ("■erman  mercenaries 
came  over,  and  .an  average  of  about  20,000  were 
kept  in  the  field,  and  17,313  returned  to  Furojie. 
They  cost  Kngland  ;^r, 770,000,  beside  jiav  and 
maint-jnance.  The  approximate  number  killed 
in  action  was  548  ;  wounded.  1,652  ;  and  missing, 
127,  —  a  fotal  of  2,327.  The  tot.al  killed  or  died 
of  wounds  was  about  1,200  ;  died  ot  disease, 
6,354  ;  and  5,000  deserted,  which  total,  1 2,554,  ac- 
counts for  all  who  did  not  go  back  to  Germany. 
Congress  sought  to  induce  desertion  by  promis- 
ing  lands  (jfouninls,  i.  442,  456).     A  German 


address  to  invite  deserters  was  authorized  to  be 
scattered  in  April,  1778  (Scrrcf  "Journal,  \.  70), 
and  in  August  steps  were  taken  to  form  a  corps 
of  such  deserters  (Journals,  iii.  43).  ("f.  Mag.  oj 
.t/iii-r.  Ilisl.,  iii.  49.  —  Kl).] 

-  See  a  curious  story  in  ^\\^  I.ijc  of  John  Juy, 
by  his  son  William  Jay,  \ew  York,  1833,  vol.  i. 
p.  39,  about  a  mysterious  Frenchman  who  gave 
assurances  of  aid  from  France  to  a  committee  of 
Congress  about  Nov.,  1775.  This  stranger  was 
evidently  Honvouloir.  See  I  )oniol,  vol.  i.,  passim. 
[For  later  efforts  to  approach  Congress  in  Feb., 
1776,  see  Bancroft,  viii.  ch.  61  ;  De  Witt's  Jeffer- 
son and  Amer.  Diploinacy  ;  Force,  4th  ser.,  vi. ; 
5th  ser.,  i.,  ii.,  iii. ;  Doniol  (i.  ch.  5,  8,  and  "An- 
nexes," pp.  153,  287)  traces  the  beginning  of  the 
French  interest  in  .Vmerica  in  the  mi.ssion  of  M. 
de  Honvouloir  in  1775-76.  —  Fn.] 

•''  .\  copy  of  this  paper  is  among  the  Sparks 
MSS.,  no.  Ixxiii.  p.  11,  in  the  library  of  Harvard 
University.  A  translation  is  in  Hancroft,  viii. 
.33'- 
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The  minute  of  Vergennes  was  submitted  to  Turgot  for  his  opinion.  On 
the  6th  of  April  he  handed  in  a  long  pajitr.!  He  maintained  that  the  most 
desirable  result  of  the  disturbances  in  America  would  be  the  subjugation 
of  the  colonies  by  England  ;  because  so  long  as  they  were  kept  forcibly 
under  the  English  yoke  the  Americans  would  be  discontented,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  strength  of  England  would  be  required  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection. He  pointed  out  that  the  loss  of  Canada  had  indeed  been  a  gain 
to  Erance,  since  the  English  colonies,  delivered  from  the  fear  of  Canadian 
interference,  had  ceased  to  depend  on  the  protection  of  (ireat  Britain  ;  but 
he  suggested  that  should  those  colonies  become  permanently  disaffected, 
the  possession  of  Canada  might  become  valuable  to  Erance,  that  province 
being  looked  on  by  the  luiglish  colonies  as  an  ally  against  their  mother 
country.  Turgot  recognized  that  a  reconqucst  of  Canada  was  out  of  the 
question  for  the  present,  but  thought  that  future  circumstances  might 
make  it  possible.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  linglish,  if  beaten  by  their 
colonists,  could  compensate  themselves  by  an  attack  on  the  Erench  and 
.Spanish  possessions  in  America.  The  revolted  Americans,  who  would  just 
have  won  a  victory,  would  not  allow  their  enemies  to  make  themselves 
stronger  in  their  neighborhood.  On  the  other  hand,  Turgot  held  that  the 
independence  of  the  American  colonists  would  cause  a  great  revolutiim 
in  commerce  and  politics  the  world  over.  All  the  countries  of  Europe 
having  colonies  in  America  would  be  obliged  to  assume  a  new  attitude 
towards  them.  He  foresaw  in  America  a  great  agricultural  country,  mari- 
time at  first  from  necessity,  and  perhaps  permanently  from  choice,  prac- 
tising free-trade  and  enforcing  it  on  the  world. 

Turgot  proceeds  to  point  out  with  great  frankness  the  weakness  of 
I'rance.  The  annual  e.xpenditure  exceeds  the  revenue  by  twenty  million 
iivres.  The  army  and  navy  are  incredibly  weak,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  strengthen  them  when  the  balance  in  tl'.e  finances  is  reestablished.  War 
can  be  waged,  if  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  is  not  to  be  desired. 

Under  these  circumstances  Turgot  desired  to  obtain  all  possible  infor- 
mation from  America  ;  believing  that  if  the  colonists  knew  of  how  much 
use  a  number  of  retired  Erench  officers  would  be  to  them,  such  officers 
would  be  taken  into  tlie  American  service  ;  and  that  their  private  letters 
would  give  all  the  information  desirable,  without  compromising  the  min- 
istry. Turgot  would  allow  the  insurgents  to  buy  arms  and  ammunition  in 
Erance,  but  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  give  them  money,  which  would  be  a 
breach  of  neutrality,  although  he  recognizes  that  money  is  what  they  most 
need.^ 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  tone  of  these  Erench  ministers. 
Although  Erance  is  at  peace  with  England,  Vergennes  and  Turgot  alike 
assume  an  attitude  of   hostility.     They  do   so    simply,    naturally,   almost 


>  CEiirns,  viii.  434;  cf.  Doniol,  i.  280. 


*  lie  insinuates  thi  •  tliey  might  indirectly  be 
j)ut  in  the  way  of  receiving  money. 
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without  apology.  Whatever  is  worse  for  their  rival  is  better  for  them. 
The  colonists  are  to  be  helped  and  encouraged,  not  from  any  love  for  them- 
selves, which  would  be  absurd,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  injure  the 
mother-country.! 

The  same  feeling  of  hostility  toward  England  governed  the  actions  of 
the  court  of  Sjiain.  Grimaldi,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  proposed  to 
share  with  France  the  expense  of  sending  money  secretly  to  the  insurgents. 
That  astute  old  courtier,  Aranda,  who  represented  his  Catholic  Majesty  at 
Versailles,  was  interested  on  the  same  side.  The  removal  of  Turgot  and 
Malesherbes  from  the  Krcnch  ministry  soon  after  the  above  minutes  were 
sent  to  the  king,  diminished  the  weight  of  the  party  of  prudence.  The 
king  had  no  will  of  his  own.  The  whole  system  of  Maurepas  was  to  drift. 
The  more  energetic  counsels  of  Vergcnncs  prevailed,  and  in  May,  1776, 
the  French  court  informed  the  king  of  Spain  that  it  had  resolved  secretly 
to  advance  a  million  livres  to  the  insurgents,  acting  under  the  cover  of  a 
commercial  house.^  King  Charles  III,  after  a  little  hesitation,  entered 
into  the  scheme,  and  with  many  precautions  against  discovery,  remitted  to 
Paris  a  like  sum,  to  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

The  Americans,  meanwhile,  were 
looking  about  for  help.  On  the  29th 
of  November,  1775,  a  committee  of 
five  members  was  appointed  by  the 
Congress  in  Philadelphia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corresponding  with  "  friends 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world."  Early  in  1776, 
the  committee  determined  to  have 
an  agent  in  France.  Silas  Deane 
was  selected  for  this  purpose.  He 
was  born  in  Connecticut,  from  which 
colony  he  had  been  a  delegate  to  the 
first  Congress.  He  must  have  been 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  years 
old  in  1776,  having  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1758,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  some  wealth  and 
It  may  seem  ominous  that  this  first 
diplomat  sent  by  the  United  States  of  America  was  ignorant  of  the  French 


SILAS  DE.WE.* 


of  consideration  in  his  native  colony. 


1  This  hostility,  dating  at  least  from  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  V/ar,  had  been  atjgravated  by  the 
treaty  of  1763,  and  especially  by  the  humiliating 
conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by 
which  an  English  commissioner  was  allowed  to 


live  at  Dunkirk,  and,  under  pretext  of  seeing 
that  no  fortifications  were  erected,  insist  that  no 
stone  should  be  turned  near  the  harbor  without 
his  leave. 

''  Flassan,  vi.  143. 


•  [From  Dii  Simitifcre's  Thirteen  Portraits  (London,  i;S3).     It  was  reengraved  in  the  European  Mag. 
(iv.  iCk)  the  s.imc  year.     Cf.  also  Heads  of  illustrious  Americans  (London,   1783).     Cf.  Lossing's  Field- 


Book,  i.  85  ;  Mem.  Hist.  Hartford  County,  ii.  444.  —  En.] 
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language.  Doane's  instructions  are  dated  March  3,  1776.'  He  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  France  in  the  character  01  a  merchant,  and  to  seek  an  audience  with 
the  Comte  de  Vergennes.  He  was  to  infoi  m  that  minister  that  he  had  been 
dispatched  by  the  authority  of  Congress  to  apply  to  some  Pairopean  power 
for  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  that  France  had  been  pitched  on  for 
the  first  application,  "  from  an  opinion,"  said  the  instructions,  "  that  if  we 
should,  as  there  is  great  appt-arancc  we  shall,  come  to  a  total  .separation 
from  Great  Britain,  France  would  l)c  looked  upon  as  the  junver  whose 
friendship  it  would  be  fittest  for  us  to  cultivate."  '^  Dcane  was  to  apply  for 
clothing  and  arms  for  twenty-five  thousand  men,  witii  a  suitable  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  a  hundred  fieldpicces.  Congress  promised  to  pay  for 
these  things  as  soon  as  the  navigation  of  the  Americans  could  be  protected 
by  themselves  or  their  friends.  I^eane  was,  moreover,  to  say  that  great 
quantities  of  linens  and  woollens,  with  other  articles  for  the  Indian  trade, 
were  also  wanted  ;  that  he  was  actually  purchasing  them,  and  asked  no 
credit;  and  that  the  whole,  if  France  should  grant  the  other  supplies, 
would  make  a  cargo  which  it  might  be  well  to  secure  by  a  convoy  of  two 
or  three  ships  of  war.  If  Deane  should  find  the  minister  inclined  to  speak 
freely,  and  disposed  to  favor  the  colonies,  he  was  to  endeavor  to  ascertain 
whether,  if  the  latter  should  form  themselves  into  an  independent  state, 
France  woukl  probably  acknowledge  them  as  such,  receive  their  ambassa- 
dors, and  enter  into  any  treaty  or  alliance  with  them,  for  commerce  or  de- 
fence, or  both  ;  and  if  so,  on  what  principal  condition.s. 

There  was  in  Paris,  at  this  time,  one  Pierre  Auguste  Caron,  now  well 
known  in  literary  history  under  the  name  of  Beaumarchais.  The  son  of 
an  intelligent  and  respectable  watchmaker,  he  had  begun  life  by  inventing 
an  escapement ;  ne.\t,  on  account  of  his  fine  voice  and  agreeable  manners, 
had  become  reader  and  singer  to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV  ;  and  had 
thus  been  admitted,  in  a  very  subordinate  capacity,  to  one  of  the  highest 
circles  of  the  court.  Beaumarchais  had  ne.xt  done  a  favor  to  a  financier, 
who  had  advised  him  in  speculations  which  had  made  his  fortune  ;  he  had 
bought  an  office  which  conferred  nobility  —  "  his  own,  for  he  had  the  re- 
ceipt ; "  and  he  had  made  a  noise  in  the  world  with  his  quarrels,  lawsuits, 
pamphlets,  and  jilays.  Two  of  these  last  still  hold  the  stage  in  their  orig- 
inal form,  and  the  genius  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  composers  has  made 
his  "  Figaro  "  immorlal.  Bold,  clever,  fond  of  speculation,  Beaumarchais 
was  just  the  man  for  the  purpo.ses  of  Vergennes.  He  had  already  been 
employed  in  the  more  hidden  paths  of  diplomacy,  and  had  shown  himself 
quick-witted  and  adventurous.  In  June,  1776,  he  was  still  under  sentence 
of  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  civil  rights  for 


»  Sparks's  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  go,  four  months  before  the  Declaration.     The 

p.  s ;  Pitkin's  U.  S.,  App.  23,  and  his  first  leUer  instructions   are  sisned  by  B.   Franklin,   Benj. 

in  App.  24.  Harrison,  John  Dickinson,  Robert  Morris,  and 

"  This  expression  is  interesting  as   showing  John  Jay.     Sparks's  Diplomatic  Correspondence, 

how  far  a  committee  of  Congress  was  ready  to  i.  7. 
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attempt inji  to  bribe  a  judge  ;  but  the  affair,  in  which  Heaumarchais  had 
manifested  both  spirit  and  eloquence,  had  done  him  good  rather  than  harm 
in  public  ojiinion. 

As  early  as  September,  1775,  we  find  Beaumarchais  hurrying  off  secretly 
from  London  to  Paris,  and  laying  before  Louis  XVI  a  highly  colored 
account  of  the  situation  in  America  and  in  iuigland.  According  to  him, 
thirty-eight  thousand  armed  and  determined  men  are  besieging  Boston  ; 
forty  thousand  more  defend  the  rest  of  the  country.  They  are  all  sailors, 
fishermen,  or  stevedores ;  so  that  not  one  pair  of  hands  is  taken  away  from 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  Hut  all  this  is  less  fatal  to  luigland  than 
the  civil  war  which  is  soon  to  break  out  in  that  country.  Heads  are  to 
fall  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  hoth  Lord  Rochford  and  John  Wilkes 
have  told  him  so.  Meanwhile,  the  French  ambassador  sees  nothing,  and 
ought  to  be  superseded. 

Having  sent  in  this  report,  Beaumarchais  returned  to  England,  whence 
he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Comte  de  Vergennes.  On  the  29th 
of  February,  1776,  he  sent  a  second  paper  to  the  king  which  seems  to 
have  been  to  .some  extent  the  foundation  of  the  minute  ol  Vergennes  above 
cited.  In  his  paper,  Beaumarchais  gives  an  account  of  a  conversation 
with  Arthur  Lee,  in  which  the  latter  is  made  to  send  something  not  unlike 
an  ultimatum  to  King  Louis.  "  For  the  last  time,"  Lee  is  quoted  as  .say- 
ing, "  has  France  absolutely  decided  to  refuse  us  all  succor,  aiid  to  become 
the  victim  of  luigland  and  the  laughing-stock  of  luirope  by  this  incredible 
apathy.  .  .  .  We  offer  to  France,  as  the  price  of  her  secret  help,  a  secret 
treaty  of  commerce,  which  will  turn  over  to  her  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  after  the  peace  all  the  benefits  with  which,  for  a  century,  we  have 
enriched  England  ;  beside  a  guarantee  of  her  possessions  according  to  our 
strength.  ...  Go  to  France,  sir  ;  explain  the  state  of  affairs.  I  shall  shut 
myself  up  in  the  country  until  your  return  so  as  not  to  be  forced  to  give 
an  answer  "  (to  Lord  Shelburne  and  others  who  wish  for  a  reconciliation) 
"before  having  received  one  froin  you."  Lee,  a  Virginian  long  resident  in 
l^ngiand,  was  ready  enough  to  threaten  and  to  assume  a  high  tone.  He 
may  have  used  some  such  language  as  that  ascribed  to  him  by  Beaumar- 
chais. Lee  was  at  this  time  entirely  without  auch'>rity  from  Congress  to 
negotiate  with  anybody,  but  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  that 
body  had  made  him  its  agent  to  collect  information  as  to  the  disposition  of 
foreign  powers  toward  the  colonists. 

The  ministers  of  Louis  XVI  were  not  inclined  to  enter  into  a  treatv, 
however  secret,  with  the  yet  unborn  republic  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  willing,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  to  do  something  for  the  insurgent 
colonists  of  Britain.  Beaumarchais  received,  on  the  loth  of  June,  1776,  a 
million  livres  from  the  French  government.  On  the  nth  of  August  he 
received  the  Spanish  million.  On  the  12th  of  June,  Beaumarchais  wrote 
to  Arthur  Lee  as  follows  :  "  The  difificultic-'  which  I  have  found  in  my  nego- 
tiations with  the  ministry  have  induced  me  to  adopt  the  plan  of  forming  a 
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company,  which  will  immeiliately  send  help  to  your  friend  in  the  shape  of 
powder  and  ammunition,  in  exchange  for  tobacco,  to  be  delivered  at  Cap 
Fran(^ais."'  It  was  as  much,  ]K'rhaps,  from  a  love  of  the  picturesque  as  in 
order  to  conceal  the  participation  of  the  French  government,  that  Hcau 
marchais  chose  to  conduct  his  commercial  operations  under  the  name  of 
Roiicrigiic  Hortalcz  ct  Compni^/iic. 

Silas  Deane  arrived  in  Paris  early  in  June,  1776.     He  was  admitteil  to 
an  interview  with  the  Comte  de  Vergennes  a  few  days  after  his  arrival. 


BEAUMARCHAIS.* 

conversing  with  him  through  the  interpretation  of  a  secretary  of  the  French 
foreign  office,  who  spoke  English  well.  The  Count  was  encouraging.  He 
questioned  Deane  freely  on  American  affairs,  refused  to  commit  himself 
on  the  question  of  independence,  and  said  that,  in  view  of  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  courts  of  Versailles  and  London,  the  French 

'  The  old  name  of  Cape  Ilaytien.  There  is  m^rchsXsCLomime's  Beaiimarr/mis  ef  son  Temps, 
reason  to  suppose  that  at  this  time  Vergennes  ii.  117  «.  ,-  Flassan,  vi.  143,  169;  Sparks's  Dip. 
expected  to  employ  other  agents  besides  Beau-     Corrcs.,  i.  23). 

•  [.Vfter  a  print  in  Bettelheim's  Beauinarchais,  1886.  Cf.  Penna.  Ma;;,  of  History,  .^pril,  1881.  \ol.  xi. 
p.  7.  — Ed.] 
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could  not  openly  encourage  the  shipping  of  warlike  stores,  but  that  no 
obstruction  would  be  raised.  He  took  Deane  under  his  personal  protec- 
tion, warned  him  that  the  English  ambassador  knew  of  his  arrival  and  that 
he  must  beware  of  spies,  and  approved  of  the  trick  by  which  the  envoy 
had  come  through  Bermuda  and  passed  himself  off  as  a  merchant  of  that 
island.* 

Deane  had  brought  letters  to  a  physician  named  Dubourg,  a  friend  of 
Dr.  Franklin  ;  and  this  man  was  not  without  hopes  of  entering  into  the 
contracts  with  Congress  on  his  own  account.  Dubourg  warned  Deane  that 
Beaumarchais,  "  though  confessedly  a  man  of  abilities,  had  always  been  a 
man  of  pleasure,  and  not  of  business."  At  the  same  time  the  doctor  wrote 
to  Vergennes  that  the  dramatist  would  not  find  credit  with  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  Dubourg  would  seem  at  this  time  to  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  subvention  given  to  Beaumarchais.  He  accused  the  latter  also 
of  being  a.loose  liver;  hut  all  his  remonstrances  were  of  no  effect.  Dubourg 
was  mercilessly  laughed  at  by  Beaumarchais,  to  whom  Vergennes  had  shown 
his  letter,  and  who  pointed  out  that  the  women  whom  he  was  accused  of 
keeping  at  his  house  were  his  two  sisters  and  his  niece.  Deane  was  told 
by  Vergennes  to  rely  on  whatever  Beaumarchais  should  engage  in  the  way 
of  supplies.^  The  envoy  was  much  elated.  He  looked  for  the  speedy  ap- 
proach of  a  general  European  war,  in  which,  while  England  was  busy  in 
America,  Spain  should  take  possession  of  Portugal,  and  Prussia  and  France 
should  subdue  and  incorporate  into  their  dominions  "Hanover  and  the  other 
little  mercenary  electorates  which  lie  between  them,  and  which  for  several 
centuries  have  been  one  principal  cause  of  every  war  that  has  happened  in 
Europe."  3 

The  affair  of  the  moment,  however,  was  the  contract  with  Beaumarchais. 
Deane  was  not  deceived  by  the  character  in  which  the  Frenchman  appeared. 
"  Everything  he  says,  writes,  or  does,"  says  the  envoy  in  his  letter  to  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1776,  "is  in  reality 
the  action  of  the  ministry ;  for  that  a  man  should  but  a  few  months  since 
confine  himself  from  his  creditors,  and  now,  on  this  occasion,  be  able  to 
advance  half  a  million,  is  .so  extraordinary  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  mystery."* 
Between  Deane  and  Beaumarchais,  however,  the  semblance  of  a  commercial 
correspondence  was  maintained.  Beaumarchais  left  to  Congress  the  option 
of  paying  for  the  goods  what  they  might  be  worth  on  their  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica, or  their  cost  in  l-Vance  with  insurance  and  commissions.  Deane  prom- 
ised payment  within  a  year,  by  means  of  tobacco,  already  engaged,  he  said, 


•  fDcane  is  charged  with  liavinf;  tncouraged, 
(hiring  the  early  months  of  his  Taris  residence, 
one  Jaincs  Aitken  to  set  on  fire  the  I'ortsmonth 
dockyard  in  England,  in  Dec,  1776.  C;f.  Howell's 
.S'fti/t-  Trials,  \x.  1365;  Sahin,  viii.  v.S3--3'iS4'; 
Nfahon,  vi.  142;  V.  f).  Hutchinson,  ii.  1.(1-143. 
Cf.  Walpole's  Last  yoiini,i/<,  ii.  100.  The  man 
was  known  as  John  the  rainter,  and  pnhlished 
a  S>iort  Acciiiiit  of  the  Afcti-us  wliuh  ileUrmhwd 


the  mail  called  John  the  J'aiiiter,  and  a  yunifi- 
catioit  of  his  Condiitt  (London,  1777).  —  Kd.] 

^  .Sparks's  Dip.  Corres.,  i.  rS,  28. 

•'  //lid.  p.  20. 

*  Deane,  however,  in  his  narrative,  says  that 
it  was  not  hinted  In  him  until  many  months 
later  that  rteauniarchais  had  received  money 
from  the  court  of  France  [Papers  in  the  case  of 
Silas  Deane,  p.  20). 
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by  Congress.  He  held  out  hopes  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity might  arrive  in  six  months.  The  American  might,  in  his  own  mind, 
recognize  tha^  the  Frenchman  was  an  agent ;  he  was  bound,  both  publicly 
and  between  themselves,  to  treat  him  as  a  principal.  Beaumarchais,  mean- 
while, was  allowed  to  buy  of  the  state  the  arms  and  ammunition  he  wanted* 
Two  hundred  pieces  of  brass  cannon  were  taken,  instead  of  one  hundred, 
lest  some  of  them  should  be  intercepted  on  their  way  to  the  insurgents. 
Roderigue  Hortalez  et  Compagnie  established  themselves  in  a  large  house 
in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple.  But  the  versatile  head  of  the  firm  had  mere 
than  one  name  at  his  service.  We  find  him  at  Havre  under  that  of  Durand 
in  December,  1776,  transacting  the  business  of  Hortalez,  and  superintending 
the  rehear.sal  of  the  comedies  of  Beaumarchais.  Three  vessels,  containing 
the  first  consignment  of  clothing  and  stores,  got  off  early  in  1777,  in  spite 
of  many  obstacles.  Five  more  vessels  followed,  all  but  one  of  which  reached 
America.  But  quarrels  began  to  arise  between  the  American  envoys  and 
Hortalez.  Arthur  Lee^  had  come  from  London.  He  and  Deane  were  pres- 
ently at  daggers  drawn  :  Deane  maintaining  that  payment  should  be  made 
to  Beaumarchais  according  to  contract  ;  Lee  affirming  that  the  contract 
was  fictitious,  that  Vergennes  had  repeatedly  assured  him  so,  and  that  noth- 
ing ought  to  be  paid  for.  Beaumarchais,  meanwhile,  was  dispatching  arms 
and  clothing,  accompanied  by  letters  containing  incorrect  invoices,  adWce  to 
choose  a  dictator,  protestations  of  enthusiasm,  orders  for  tobacco,  informa- 
tion about  .salt  fish,  and  offers  of  service,  and  closing  with  such  paragraphs 
as  the  following :  "  Gentlemen,  pray  consider  my  house  the  head  of  all  oper- 
ations in  Europe  useful  to  your  cause,  and  my  person  the  most  zealous  par- 
tisan of  your  nation,  the  soul  of  your  success,  and  the  man  most  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  respectful  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
&c.,  Rod-"-igue  Hortalez  et  Cie."^ 

The  Committee  of  Congress  did  not  even  reply  to  these  letters.  They 
knew  Hortalez  to  be  a  fictitious  personage,  and  believed  him  to  be  dealing 
with  capital  furnished  by  the  French  government.  The  firm  did  indeed  re- 
ceive another  million  livres  in  1777.*  Beaumarchais,  however,  had  embarked 
much  money  of  his  own,  besides  ventures  for  others.  He  was  dealing  with 
individuals  in  America,  and  with  States,  as  well  as  with  Congress.  From 
the  last  he  had  received,  up  to  the  summer  of  1778,  but  three  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  that  only  after  a  contention  with  the  commissioners. 
In  spite  of  the  small  returns  from  America,  his  operations  grew  under  his 
hands.    As  war  broke  out  he  armed  his  ships.''     He  also  dispatched  an 


•  Beaumarchais  paid  for  brass  cannon  forty 
sous  per  pound,  for  cast-iron  ninety  francs  per 
thousand  pounds,  and  for  muskets  tweniy-three 
francs  apiece  (lx>menic's  />i\iiii/iiirc/i,iis,  ii.  i  jj  /;.) 

•  Cf.  Sparlis  on  Lee's  character,  in  his  Frank- 
lin, viii.  60  n. 

•  This  letter  is  'jven  in  Sparks's  /';/.  Cor  res., 
'  J'5~39-    The  ending  in  the  form  here  given  is 


translated  from  the  French  of  Lomenle's  Btau- 
marchais,  ii,  144. 

*  Lomenie's  Bt'oumarchais,  ii.  145,  sa>-s  1,074,- 
496  livr<!s.  Whether  that  sum  was  ever  returned 
to  the  French  treasury-  does  not  ap[)ear.  Other 
persons  were  interested  with  beaumarchais  (Bet- 
telheim,  p.  392  ;  Lomenie,  il.  144  «.,  >53). 

^  Heaiimarchais'  little  navy  in  December.  17/8^ 
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agent  to  America.  Meanwhile,  Deane  was  recalled,  and  confronted  by  Con- 
f^ress  with  the  letters  of  Arthur  Lee.  Deane  stuck  to  his  point,  however, 
and  maintained  that  there  was  a  contract,  and  that  Congress  was  liable  to 
Beaumarchais.  The  lattcr's  agent  in  Philadelphia  declared  that  his  principal 
would  send  no  more  goods,  unless  the  old  debts  were  acknowledged  and  an 
explicit  contract  made  for  the  future.  The  amount  in  dispute  at  this  time 
was  about  five  million  livres.  In  their  perplexity,  Congress  ordered  the 
new  contract  to  be  signed,  but  to  be  sent  to  Paris  for  ratification  by  the 
American  commissioners,  who  were  first  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Comte 
de  Vergenncs  upon  the  real  indebtedness  of  the  United  States.*  That  min- 
ister informed  the  commissioners  that  the  king  had  furnished  nothing,  and 
had  only  allowed  Beaumarchais  to  take  stores  from  his  arsenals  on  condi- 
tion of  their  being  rejilaced  ;  but  that  he  would  see  that  Congress  was  not 
pressed  tor  paymcni;  for  the  military  articles.  As  to  the  new  contract,  Ver- 
gennes  declined  to  take  any  responsibility.  On  receiving  the  answer  of 
Vergenncs,  Congress,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1779,  sent  a  polite  letter  to 
Beaumarchais,  i)roinising  to  take  prompt  measures  to  satisfy  his  claim. - 
These  measures,  however,  did  not  take  the  shape  of  money  nor  of  tobacco, 
but  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  Dr.  Franklin,  at  three  years'  sight.  It 
took  nine  months,  moreover,  to  prepare  them  ;  for,  in  spite  c/f  the  assurances 
of  Vergenncs,  neither  Congress  nor  1'  ranklin  could  be  persuaded  that  tlie 
supplies  had  been  sold,  and  not  given. ^ 


liacl  at  its  head  a  three-decker  of  sLxty  guns, 
carrying  no  carf;o,  called  "  Le  fier  Roderigue." 
This  ship  was  pressed  into  the  Frer  :h  service 
by  the  Comte  d'Estaing,  at  the  naval  battle  of 
Grenada,  on  tlie  I2th  of  Jidy,  1779.  and  her  cap- 
tain was  killed.  The  ten  merchantmen  which 
she  was  convoying  were  dispersed,  and  most  of 
them  taken  by  the  English.  lieaumarchais  after- 
wards received  from  the  French  government  two 
million  francs  for  his  losses  in  this  expedition 
(I.omenie's  Bcaumnir/itiis,  ii.  167  11. :  Bettelheim, 
P.41S). 

'  yournnl  of  Coiii^rcss,  April  7,  1 778.  Con- 
gress was  fairly  piiz/led,  and  not  imnaturally  so, 
as  to  its  relation  to  llortalez  and  to  Gardoqui. 
See  the  letter  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  A.  Lee,  May  14,  1778,  Sparks's  /)///. 
Cones f<.,  ii.  159. 

-  Journal  of  Coiij^irs.r,  Jan.  1 5,  1779.  See  also 
June  5  and  iS,  1779. 

•  In  17S1,  Silas  Dea^ne  came  back  to  France 
to  settle  tlie  accounts  which  he  had  lefl  open. 
He  recognized  that  the  United  States  owed 
Beaumarchais  3,600,000  livres.  In  1784  the  con- 
sul of  the  United  States  in  Paris  went  over  the 
accounts  and  cut  down  the  amount.  On  the 
25th  of  February,  17S3,  the  French  government, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  new  loan  to  the  United 
States,  recapitulafed  not  only  the  sums  already 
lent,  but  those  given  by  the  king  of  France  to  the 


United  States  tluring  the  war  (  Treaties  niid  Con- 
vei'lioiis,  Washington,  1S7T,  p.  258,  /;>.  Doc.  no. 
^6,  41st  Co)i!;.,j(/  .Sess.,  Senate).  Among  these 
sums  was  included  one  of  a  million  livres,  given 
on  the  loth  of  June,  1776.  This  was  recognized 
by  Franklin  as  having  been  given  to  Heaumar- 
chais,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States 
then. upon  claimed  the  right  to  set  it  off  against 
the  latter's  claim.  Vergennes,  however,  when 
appealed  to,  refused  to  give  up  Beaumarchais' 
receipt.  The  amoimt  had  probably  been  in- 
serted in  the  document  of  1783  by  inadvertence, 
without  considering  its  effect  on  Beaumarchais' 
claim,  which  the  French  government  was  in 
clincd  to  fiivor.  The  matter  was  submitted  in 
1787  to  Arthur  Lee,  Beaumarchais'  personal  en- 
emy, who  found  that  the  Frenchman  owed  Con- 
gress 1 ,800,000  francs  ;  and  to  Ale.vander  Hamil- 
ton in  1793,  who  found  that  the  United  States 
owed  lieaumarchais  2,280,000  francs,  but  that 
no  payment  should  be  made  until  the  question 
of  the  set-off  of  a  million  francs  was  settled 
(Lomenie,  ii.  193.  I  cannot  find  this  report  by 
Hamilton).  On  the  application  of  (Jon-  rneur 
Morris,  then  minister  to  France,  a  cop)  of  the 
receipt  of  Beaumarchais  for  this  amount,  dated 
June  10,  1776,  was  given  up.  In  this  receipt 
Beaumarchais  promised  to  account  for  one  mil- 
lion (livres)  with  the  Comte  de  V^ergenne.s.  Con- 
gress might  well  have  considered  that  this  re- 
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Silas  Deane  appears  to  have  managed  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  his  post 
with  reasonable  discretion.  He  was  never  able  to  show  proper  accounts 
or  vouchers,  but  his  powers  were  more  or  less  indefinite,  and  his  affairs 
complicated.  It  is  no  justification,  but  perhaps  an  excuse,  for  Deane  that 
a  general  vagueness  overhung  the  public  finance  of  his  time.  Neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  king  of  France  could 
have  told  the  amount  of  their  debts  in 
1777  with  any  great  accuracy.  Deane  has 
been  repeatedly  accused  of  dishonesty,  but 
of  that  crime  I  can  find  no  evidence.'  In 
obtaining  and  forwarding  stores  he  was  en- 
ergetic and  efficient.  In  another  class  of  matters  he  showed  a  deplor- 
able  want  of  wisdom.  Congress  had  voted  in  secret  session,  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1775,  that  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  should  endeavor 
to  engage  not  more  than  four  skilful  engineers.  No  reference  to  this  vote 
is  found  in  Deane's  letter  of  instructions,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  had 


ceipt  concerned  only  the  relations  between  the 
contractor  and  his  own  government,  and  in  no 
wise  concerned  the  United  States.  From  this 
time  until  his  death,  in  1799,  lieaumarchais  was 
clamorous  for  a  settlement  of  his  accounts. 
From  1799  to  1835,  his  family,  supported  in  their 
claim  by  the  I'rencli  government,  which  repeat- 
edly denied  that  the  million  francs  of  the  loth 
of  June,  1776,  could  properly  be  deducted,  sought 
in  vain  for  payment.  The  claim  was  the  subject 
of  not  less  than  three  Presidents'  messages  and 
thirteen  ri;ports  to  Congress,  between  1778  and 
182^.  Fiially,  nearly  sixty  years  after  (he  lia- 
bility had  been  incurred,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment paid  iSi6o,ooo  to  the  heirs  of  lieaumar- 
chais. 

[The  letters  of  Francy,  lieaumarchais's  agent 
in  Philadelphia,  1777-80,  are  given  in  copies  in 
the  Sparks  A/SS.,  no.  Ixxvi.  Cf.  John  Bigelow's 
Beaumarc/iiiis  the  Merchant,  an  address  bijfore 
the  N.  v.  Hist.  Society  in  1870  (/lours  at  Home, 
xi.  160)  ;  also  Force's  Amcr.  Archives,  5th  series, 
vol.  i. ;  Dip.  Corres.,  i.  and  xii. ;  Pitkin's  (/.  S., 
i.  ch.  10;  Parton's  Franklin,  ii.  167,  203  ;  Mag. 
of  Amer.  History,  Nov.,  1878;  introd.  to  (Itiorge 
Sumner's  Fourth  of  July  Oration  in  lioston,  1859; 
Dr.  Charles  J.  StilWs  Bcaumarchais  and  the  Lost 
Million,  in  the  Penna.  Mag,  of  History,  April, 
1887,  and  separately  :  beside  references  in  Poole's 
Index,  p.  105.  To  Bcaumarchais  is  attributed 
Le  Van  de  toutes  les  nations  et  I'intirk  de  toiites 
Us  puissances  dans  I'ahaissement  de  la  Grande 
/iretagne  (lyyS),  dedicated  to  Franklin.  —  Ed.] 

•  Concerning  Deane's  character,  see  in  Men 
and  Times  of  the  Pevolution,  or  personal  memoirs 
of  Elkaiuih  Watson,  giving  the  opinion  of  Col. 
John  Trumbull.  [For  Deane's  family  connec- 
tions and  life,  see  N.  F..  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg., 
Oct.,  1849,  vol.  iii.  382  ;  C.  J.  Hoadly  in  Penna. 
VOL.  VII.  —  3 


Mag.  of  Hist.,'\.cfi;  Parton's  Franklin,  ii.  189, 
353!  ^^"S-  of  Amer.  Hist.,  July,  1884,  p.  17;  and 
references  in  Poole's  Index,  p.  337  ;  bibliography 
in  Sabin,  v.  p.  285  ;  his  correspondence  in  Conn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  1 29 ;  Penna.  Mag.  of  Hist., 
July,  1887,  p.  199;  Dipl.  Corresp.,  i.  ;  Force's 
Amer.  Archives,  5th  ser.,  ii.,  and  copies  in  the 
Sparks  MSS.,  no.  Iii. ;  and  for  the  troubles  which 
grew  out  of  his  service  in  Europe,  The  Papers 
in  relation  to  the  Case  cf  Silas  Deane,  Philad., 
1855,  and  Life  of  A.  Lee.  An  indignant  letter  to 
Hancock  in  1778,  relative  to  the  attitude  of  Con- 
gress towards  him,  is  in  the  M  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  1863,  p.  55.  The  MSS.  of  his  me- 
morials to  Congress,  5778-1779,  are  noted  in  the 
Brinley  Catal.,  no.  2,138.  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Congress  on  the  matter  between 
Deane  and  Lee  is  in  the  Sparks  MSS.,  no.  xlix. 
Deane's  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  first  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Ga- 
zette, Dec,  1778;  and  Thomas  Paine  answered 
it  in  the  Philadelphia  Packet,  Jan.  2,  1779.  The 
Political  Mag.,  iii.  261,  published  what  is  called 
an  intercepted  letter,  dated  Paris,  May  14,  1781, 
hinting  at  civil  war ;  and  the  Tory  New  York 
printer,  Rivington,  the  same  year  published  Paris 
Papers,  or  Mr.  Silas  Deane's  late  intercepted  let 
ters  (Sparks  Catal.,  no.  739).  The  Secret  your- 
nals  of  Congress,  iii.  64,  give  two  letters.  In 
his  vindication,  Deane  printed  An  address  to  the 
free  and  independent  citizens  of  the  United  States 
(Hartford,  London,  New  London,  1784).  His 
wrongs  are  further  portrayed  in  a  Memorial  to 
Congress  by  his  heirs  in  1835,  and  the  claim  was 
finally  adjusted  in  1842,  when  the  heirs  received 
a  large  sum.  Cf.,  on  Deane's  character.  Jay's 
Life  of  fay  ;  Bancroft's  United  States,  viii.  318 ; 
and  Doniol's  Participation  de  la  France,  etc.,  L 
ch.  14.  — Ed.] 
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been  verbally  instructed  to  engage  the  four  engineers.'  On  his  first  ar- 
rival in  Paris  he  was  met  by  the  applications  of  a  number  of  officers  who 
wished  to  serve  in  America.  The  importunity  of  such  officers  increased 
as  time  went  on.  Deane  yielded  altogether  too  much  to  their  solicita- 
tions. "  If  it  be  politic,"  he  wrote,  "  to  interest  this  kingdom  in  the  pres- 
ent contest,  what  way  so  effectual  as  to  get  into  their  debt  for  supplies, 
and  employ  persons  of  good  family  and  connexions  in  it  in  our  service  .'  "  ^ 
He  asked  for  instructions,  but  correspondence  was  slow,  and  the  officers" 
were  eager.  He  appears  to  have  begun  by  giving  encouragement,  and 
ended  by  giving  promises.  The  persons  sent  were  mostly  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, seeking  employment  in  America  for  the  sake  of  pay  and  glory.  The 
larger  number  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the  country  and  of  its  language.^ 
Du  Coudray,  the  first  whom  Deane  engaged,  obliged  one  of  Beaumarchais's 
ships  to  turn  back  at  a  critical  moment,  because  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  own  quarters,  and  thus  endangered  the  enterprise  of  sending  stores. 
He  made  much  trouble  in  America  by  his  claim  to  command  the  artillery, 
but  was  fortun.vtely  drowned  in  the  Schuylkill  before  working  great  injury 
to  the  cause.*  The  machinations  of  Conway,  another  of  Deane's  officers, 
added  to  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  De- 
borre  quarrelled  with  Congress  after  the  battle  of  the  Br?ndy\vine,  and  threw 
up  his  commission.''  Congress  was  soon  obliged  to  decline  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  Deane's  agreements,  for  the  native  officers  refused  to  see  foreign- 
ers, without  great  claims,  promoted  over  their  heads.  Yet  the  number  of  for- 
eign generals  wis,  throughout  the  war,  disproportionate  to  the  merits  of  the 
class.  No  single  foreigner  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Pulaski,  had  ever  held  6o/in  fide  rank  above  that  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  Europe.  Several  French  officers  did  good  service  in  subordinate 
capacities  in  America,  and  Kalb  and  Steuben  might  be  reckoned  excep- 
tions to  the  general  uselessness  ;  but  it  was  Steuben  that  moved  Washing- 
ton to  write  in  a  moment  of  irritation  :  "  In  a  word,  although  I  think  the 
Baron  an  excellent  officer,  I  do  most  devoutly  wish,  that  we  had  not  a  single 
foreigner  among  us,  except  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  acts  upon  very 
different  principles  from  those  which  govern  the  rest."" 


1  The  engineers  were  actupUy  engaged  by  a 
contract  of  13th  Feb.,  1777,  signed  by  Franlilin 
and  Deane.  Tlicy  were  Du  I'ortail,  De  Laumoy, 
and  De  Gouvion,  to  whom  Radifcre  was  after- 
wards added  (Sparl<s's  Dipt.  Corres/i.,  i.  265). 

^  .Sparks's  Dipl.  Corresp.,  i.  27. 

^  On  the  importunities  of  such  officers,  see 
Franklin  to  James  I.ovell,  in  Franklin's  Works, 
viii.  228;  and  another  letter  from  the  same  to 
the  same,  in  y.  Adams's  Works,  ix.  468 ;  also  the 
Mimoires  tie  Montbarey,  ii.  261,  and  Deane's 
letters. 

*  Du  Coudray  was  supposed  by  some  people 
to  have  committed  suicide.  (Mercy  Warren,  i. 
398.     See  also  Papers  in  the  case  of  Silas  Deane, 


33.)  [iV  Report  on  the  advances  to  sbtteen 
J'rench  officers  who  came  over  with  De  Coudray 
is  in  the  Journals  0/  Congress,  Aug.  5  and  13  and 
.Sept.  2,1777.  The  journals  show  various  acts  of 
legislation  in  1777.  Hamilton's  1  ;tter  of  May  6, 
1777,  on  the  embarrassments  of  the  case,  is  in 
his  Works,  ed.  Lodge,  vii.  491.  Cf.  Greene's 
Historical  J'icw  of  the  Amer.  Rev.,  2%'^;  Lecky, 
iv.  54,  55  ;  Mag.  of  Amer.  hist.,  iii.  364.  —  Ed.] 

*  Concerning  Deborre,  see  Sparks's  Washing- 
ton, v.  463 ;  Dipl.  Corresp.,  iii.  1 14.  Deborre's 
MS.  journal  was  sold  by  a  bookseller  in  Paris  in 
1883  or  1884. 

*  Sparks's  Washington,  vi.  15.  See  the  biog- 
raphies of  Kalb  and  Von  Steuben  by  Friedrich 
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Among  the  various  officers  who  flocked  to  America  with  Deane's  com- 
missions, it  is  probable  that  some  were  spies  of  the  French  government,  or 
were  especially  sent  to  forward  the  schemes  of  persons  in  France.  Thus 
Kalb,  as  it  now  appears,  was  sent  as  an  emissary  of  the  Comte  de  Broglie. 
It  had  occurred  to  that  nobleman  that  he  might  make  himself  the  William 
of  Orange  of  the  young  republic,  and  Kalb  was  empowered  to  treat  with 
the  Americans  and  arrange  particulars.  On  arriving  in  America,  however, 
Kalb  had  the  sense  to  see  that  the  scheme  was  chimerical,  and  to  abandon 
it.^  He  became  a  hard-working  servant  of  the  United  States,  but  his  volu- 
minous correspondence  was  noticed  in  the  army,  and  it  is  not  unfair  to 
imagine  that  the  man  who  had  twice  come  to  America  on  secret  missions'^ 
may  have  had  some  undeclared  motive  to  the  end  of  his  days.^ 

It  was  not  single  adventurers  only  whose  service'^  were  offered  to  Deane. 
The  dealers  in  human  flesh  came  forward  with  their  wares,  and  their  pro- 
posals were  listened  to.  "  I  have  been  offered  troops  from  Germany  on  the 
following  general  terms,"  writes  Deane  to  the  committee  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1776,  "  viz.  ;  —  officers  to  recruit  as  for  the  service  of  France,  and 
embark  for  St.  Domingo  from  Dunkirk,  and  by  altering  their  route  land  in 
the  American  States.  The  same  has  been  proposed  with  Switzerland,  to 
which  I  could  give  no  encouragement,  but  submit  it  to  your  consideration  in 
Congress,  whether,  if  you  can  establish  a  credit  as  I  ha\e  before  hinted,  it 
would  not  be  well  to  purchase  at  Leghorn  five  or  six  stout  frigates,  which 
might  at  once  transport  some  companies  of  Swiss,  and  a  quantity  of  stores, 

[continued  on  p.  40.] 

Kapp ;  also  yoiirnah  of  Congress,  Sept.  8,  1777. 
[A  long  letter  from  Steuben,  giving  a  statement 
of  the  inducements  held  out  to  his  coming  to 
America,  is  in  the  collection  of  papers  belonging 
tQ  J.  II.  Osborne,  oi  Auburn,  N.  V.  Various  let- 
ters accrediting  him  on  liis  coming  over  are  in 
the  Sparks  AfSS.,  xli-v.  vol.  ii.  I)e  Kalb's  letter, 
setting  forth  the  conditions  of  his  joining  the 
army,  dated  liethlehem,  Sept.  iS,  1777,  is  in  J.  G. 
Rosengarten's  Oernuui  Soldier  in  the  wars  of  the 
UnitCil  States,  Philad.,  1886,  p.  25.  For  the 
agreement,  Dec.  C,  1776,  with  l)e  Kalb  and  La- 
fayette, see  Dipt.  Corresp.,  i.  291  ;  Sparks's  Wash- 
ington, v.,  App. ;  E.  M.  Stone's  French  Allies, 
1).  39;  Collection  de  manuscrits  relatifs  ii  ('histoire 
de  la  Noiwelle  France  (Quebec,  1882),  iv.  336, 
337.  — En.) 

'  [Cf.  MuSi.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  1883,  p.  344. — Eu.] 

^  [Copies  of  De  Kalb's  letters  on  his  mission 
in  1768,  from  originals  in  the  Dep6tde  la  Guerre, 
are  in  the  Sparks  MSS.,  xxxii.  vol.  i.  Cf.  Doniol, 
i.  ch.  18;  ii.  ch.  2.  —  Ed.] 


"  See  Henry  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the 
Southern  department  of  the  United  States,  Ap- 
pendix  D      Concerning   the    plan   to   put   the 
Comte  de  Broglie  at  the  head  of  American  af- 
fairs, see  the  Life  of  John  Kalb,  by   Friedrich 
Kapp.      There  is  some  reason  to  sus])ect  that 
the  person  intended  was  the  Marechal  Broglie, 
brotlier  to  the  count   (Almon's  Rtmembrancer, 
v'i-  375)-      The   idea  may  have  originated  with 
the  French  government,  and  been  suggested  by 
Beaumarchais  to  Arthur  Lee.     See  Arthur  Lee 
to  Governor  Colden,  London,  Feb.  13,  1776,  in 
Sparks's  Dipt.  Corresp.,  ii.  9.     A  little  book  by 
tlic  Vicomte  de  Colleville,  Les  Missions  seerites 
dti  General  Major  liaroii  de  Kalh  et  son  role  dans 
la  gncrre  de  riudiptndance  anu'ricaine    ( I'aris. 
1885),  is  written  by  an  author  who  has  had  access 
to  some  of  the  papers  belonging  to  a  descendant 
of  Kalb.    Tliese  papers  had  already  been  used 
by  F.  Kapp,  with  whose  book  De  Colleville  does 
not  appear  to  be  acquainted.     The  latter  thinks 
that  Lafayette  is  the  nerson  in  whose  behalf  the 
plots  were  made.     Charles   Fran- 
cois, Cte.de  Broglie,  born  1719,  died 
1781,  was  for  many  years  one  of 
Louis  XV's  principal  agents  in  his 
secret   diplomacy.     See   Le  Secret 
dii  Roi,  par  le  Ducde  Broglie,  Paris, 
^      '        1878. 
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•  [From  Johnson's  Traditions  and  Reininiscenccs  of  the  Amer.  Revolution  (Charleston,  185 1).  There 
is  a  portrait  of  I'lilasld,  engraved  Ijy  11.  I?.  Hall,  in  C.  C.  Jones's  Georgia,  vol.  ii.  —  Eu.] 

t  [Kac-siniile  fiom  the  original,  belonging  to  John  C.  Hopes,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  received  it  from  the  late 
Kev.  William  B.  Sprague,  D.  V>.,  of  Albany.  A  similar  oath  is  printed  in  Kapp's  Johann  Kalb,  as  also  taken 
by  that  officer  before  Washington. 

'I'here  was  a  copperplate  engraving  of  Steuben  published  in  1783,  from  which  a  fac-simile  is  given  in  Dr. 
E.  O.  llopp's  Biindcsstaat  and  Biindeskrieg  in  Nord-Amerika,  Berlin,  1886,  p.  233.  —  Ei).] 
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[Note  on  Portraits  of  Franklin.  —  While  not  attempting  to  make  a  complete  list  of  Franklin  por- 
traits, painted  or  engraved  (see  list  m  Penna.  Ma"  of  Hist.,  July,  1S87,  p.  173),  some  of  those  interesting  as 
distinctive  likenesses  or  as  early  engravings  may  be  named.  Tlie  earliest  of  adult  years  is  one  painted  at  Lon- 
don when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  which  now  hangs  in  .Memorial  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  engraved  in 
Sparks,  vol.  i.,  in  the  Mcihorial  Hist,  of  Boston,  ii.  277,  and  (head  only)  in  Parton  (vol.  i.)  ;  also  in  Scharf  and 
W'estcott's  Pliiladelfhia,  i.  220.  Of  the  likenesses  later  in  life  Mr.  Chas.  Francis  Adams  says ;  "  Most  of  the 
[lortraits  of  Franklin  came  from  France,  and  have  ease  and  polish,  but  do  not  show  positive,  fixed  character  " 
(Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  x.  412 :  cf.,  on  those  painted  in  Paris,  E.  E.  Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  p.  150),  like 


ton,  1851).    There 

ved  it  from  the  late 
KaW,  as  also  taken 


BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN. 

(From  the /;«/«/•//(?/ ///.v/'iir;' ,)/ ///f  II'<7>-,  London.) 

that  painted  in  England  by  Ciiiiiisbmough,  and  belonging  to  the  Martjuis  of  Lansdowne.  The  two  English  por- 
traits best  known  are  those  by  M.  L).:im!)orlin  and  David  Martin.  That  by  Chambcrlin  (cf.  .Sparks's  Franklin, 
viii.  1 1 8), as  copied  by  Leslie,  hangs  in  Memorial  Hall ;  and,  engraved  by  J.  C.  Turner,  it  appealed  m  Bancroft's 
6'H(/,vi'6V(7to  (large  papered.),  iSdi.vol.  iv. ;  by  E.  Fisher,  it  a))pcared  in  mezzotint  in  London;  and  it  is  the 
basis  of  the  engraving  herewith  given  as  from  the  London  edition  of  the  Impartial  History  of  the  War.  The 
well-known  Maitin  picture,  representing  him  rciding,  with  spcct.icles  and  with  tinnnb  on  chin,  was  painted  in 
London,  and  is  now  at  Airdrie  House,  Scotland  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  xv.  11).  A  copy  made  by  the  artist 
for  Franklin  was  sent  to  his  family,  and  belonged  in  1871  to  the  late  H.  J.  Williams  of  Phil.adclphi.a.  It  is 
engraved  in  Delaplainc's  K'ofosilory  (1S15) ;  in  the  .'.nalectic  .\fafazine,  June,  1S7S;  in  San^lerson's  .Signers, 
vol.  ii. :  and  by  Welch  in  Sparks's  Franklin,  vol.  ii.     A  likeness,  perhaps  by  Copley,  given  by  Franklin  to 
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(iovernor  rownall.  beloiiRs  to  the  Kev.  C.  C.  Beaty-Pownall,  of  Bedfordshire  {Afass.  Hist.  So,-,  froc,  xiv. 
160 ;  K.  C.  \Vinthro|)'s  Speeches,  1S78-18S6,  p.  429).  One  by  Lodge,  pubhshed  in  London,  April  21,  1777,  is 
in  Ahnon's  Nemembraiuer,  1-7S.  There  are  other  early  engravings  in  tlie  Political  Mag.,  Oct.,  1780;  in  tlic 
Euyofcan  Ma;;..  March,  i7,S5,  engraved  by  \V.  Angus  from  a  iiictiiie  ovsned  by  Dr.  F.  Schwediauer ;  in  Mur- 
ray's Impartial  Hist,  of  the  War,  177S,  vi'l.  i.  48  ;  by  .Norman  in  IWc  Boston  edition  of  the  Impartial  Hist, 
of  the  War,  17S1  ;  in  tlie  Jloston  Mai;.izine,  17S4  ;  in  tlie  Atass.  A/agazine,  1790;  in  the  Geschichte  dci 
Kriege  in  iind  aiisser  linro/a,  Niirnberg,  1778;  in  .Andrews'  Hist,  of  the  War  (given  herewith).  Cf.  tlic 
picture  representing  him  at  a  table,  liokling  a  copy  of  Poor  Aichari/'s  Atmaiiae.  reproduced  in  tlie  Mag.  of 
Amer.  Hist..  Jan.,  1SS7.  Mr.  Winthrop  mentions  portraits  in  the  Roy.-il  Society,  Burlington  House,  and  in 
the  National  I'lirtrait  Ciallery,  London.  A  supposed  portrait  on  panel  is  noted  in  the  fatal  of  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Muii.ilist.  Soc,  no.  49.    (Cf.  Proceedings,  xi.   150.) 


BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN. 

(From  .Andrews'  History  of  the  War,  London.  1785,  vol.  ii,) 

The  leading  French  portraits  arc  by  Duplcssis  and  Greuze.  .An  oil  likeness  by  Duplessis  (cf.  engraving  in 
Sparks,  iii.)  was  bought  in  Paris  by  Edward  Brooks,  and  given  to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  A  pastel  por- 
trait by  Duplcssis,  painted  in  178^.  was  procured  in  Paris  of  a  dcsceudant  of  Le  Veillard,  who  owned  the 
M.*^.  of  the  autobiograjihy.  and  is  engraved  in  Bigelow's  Franklin.  Cf.  Bartlett  and  Woodward's  United 
States  (18S6),  ii.  20. 

There  are  several  likenesses  by  fircuze.  One  painted  for  Oswald,  who  negotiated  the  provisional  treaty  with 
Franklin  in  17S2,  w.->s  bought  by  (iardner  Brewer,  of  Boston,  and  given  to  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1872 
(Justin  Winsor  in  Boston  Pnh.  l.ihrary.  Twentieth  Report,  p.  SCi :  W  W.  Oreenough  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Proc,  Nov.,  188^,  ]>.  359).  President  Jefferson  owned  a  jiicture  supposed  to  be  by  Orcuze,  and  to  have  been 
painted  for  the  .Abb6  \'eni.  which  descended  to  Jos.  Coolidgc.  and  was  by  him  bequeathed  to  the  Boston  Athe- 
na'um,  and  is  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts.  The  late  James  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  owned  a  crayon 
by  Oreuzc,  which  he  bought  o\it  of  the  .'^an  Donato  collection  of  pictures  in  Paris  in  1869.  A  supposed 
(ireuze,  given  by  Franklin  to  the  tr.aveller  Dcnon,  was  for  sale  in  London  in  1S75  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proe.,\i\. 
161).  In  tlie  Amer.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  .Sciences  is  a  copy,  by  Ordway,  of  Healy's  copy  of  the  picture  in  the 
Louvre  (The  Crayon,  1858,  p.  yyo).    Houdon's  bust  is  engraved  in  Sparks,  vol.  iv.    An  engraving  from  a  bust 
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modelled  in  Paris  from  life  is  given  in  the  Hist,  of  the  British  Empire.  1765-1783,  "  by  a  Society  of  fientlc- 
inen,-'  Philad.,  179S,  in  two  vols. 

Ihe  well-known  picture  representing  I'ranklin  in  a  fur  cap,  with  spectacles,  when  he  was  seventy-one. 
painted  in  Paris  in  ^777,  by  C.  N.  Cochin,  is  engraved  in  Parton,  vol.  ii.,  and  in  Uuyckincks  Cyclof.  of  Amer. 
Lit.  Cf.  Milliard  d'Auberteuil's  Essais  (vol.  i.  44  ;  ii.  60).  An  engraving  showing  a  cap  trimmed  with  fur  is 
marked,  "  Desrayes  del.  Le  Beau  scul.,  i  Paris,  chez  Esnauts  et  Kapilly."  Vanloos  picture,  engraved  by 
II.  B.  Hall,  is  in  the  Centennial  edition  of  Charles  Carroll's  Journal  to  Canada.  It  was  originally  engraved  by 
Alix,  a  French  engraver,  and  resembles  a  picture  by  Charles  Pcale  in  the  gallery  of  the  Penna.  Hist.  Society, 


FRANKLIN   THE   POLITICIAN. 


which  may  have  been  copied  from  Alix's  print.  It  is  repeated  in  Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  where  are  two 
other  early  pictures,  namely :  a  drawing  in  profile,  seated  at  a  table,  ship  seen  through  a  window,  by  Louis 
C.  de  Carmontelle,  published  in  Paris ;  and  the  engraving  by  Chapman.  A  print,  called  "  The  Politician  [Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin],"  engraved  by  T.  Rider  after  a  painting  by  S.  Elmer,  was  published  in  London,  and  re- 
issued July  1,  1824,  by  Z.  Sweet,  28  Chauncy  Lane  ;  from  a  copy  of  this  last,  owned  by  Dr.  Charles  Deane,  the 
annexed  cut  is  taken. 

The  medals  are  enumerated  in  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Numismatics,  vii.  49  ,  ix.  4,  25,  29;  Coin  and  Stamp 
Collector's  Journal,  iii.  no.  4.  Upon  the  terra-cotta  medallion  made  by  Jean  Baptiste  Nini  during  Franklin's 
stay  in  Paris,  see  Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  p.  140.  —  Ei).] 
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and  the  whole  to  be  defended  by  the  Swiss  soldiers  on  their  passage  ?  Or,  if 
you  prefer  Germans,  which  I  really  do  not,  the  vessels  might  go  from  Dun- 
kirk." ^  A  bettor  tone  is  taken  by  the  commissioners  in  their  letter  to  Ver- 
gennes  of  the  sth  of  January,  1777:  "As  princes  of  Europe  are  lending 
or  hiring  their  troops  to  Britain  against  America,  it  is  apprehended  that 
F"rance  may,  if  she  thinks  fit,  afford  our  independent  States  the  same  kind 
of  aid  without  giving  England  any  first  cause  of  complaint."^ 

Benjamin  Franklin  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  21st  of  December,  1776.  His 
fame  had  preceded  him,  and  the  enthusiasm  produced  by  his  coming  was 
very  great.  His  portrait,  painted,  engraved,  on  porcelain,  appeared  in  the 
shops  v/ith  Turgot's  inscription  :  — 

"  Eripuit  coelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tjrannis." 

The  learned  men  of  Paris  hastened  to  lay  their  scientific  and  philanthropic 
plans  before  the  philosopher  ;  the  courtiers,  to  sharjjcn  their  wits  against 
those  of  Poor  Richard  ;  the  ladies,  to  listen  to  the  clever  gallantries  of 
a  printer  of  seventy.  The  crowds  of  the  great  city  opened  to  let  him 
pass.  His  coat  of  brown  cloth  and  his  unpowdercd  hair  seemed,  among  the 
laces,  ribbons,  and  embroideries  of  the  centre  of  fashion,  to  be  models  of 
republican  simplicity.  The  queen  appears  to  have  partially  shared  in  this 
enthusiasm.  The  king  was  disgusted  by  it,  but  had  not  the  strength  of 
will  to  make  his  personal  judgment  efficient  in  the  government  of  France, 
nor  even  in  the  fashions  in  his  own  palace.^  The  doctor's  presence  had 
undoubtedly  a  considerable  influence  in  producing  that  general  state  of 
excitement  in  Parisian  society  and  among  the  younger  members  of  the 
nobility,  which,  far  more  than  the  sober  judgment  of  statesmen,  brought 
France  into  the  American  alliance  and  the  war  with  England.*  The  king, 
in  his  dull  way,  was  for  peace.  It  was  one  of  his  great  wishes,  if  any  wish 
of  a  creature  so  destitute  of  will  can  be  called  great,  "  to  make  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people."  Maurepas  also  wished  for  peace,  and  hoped  to  main- 
tain it.''  Vergennes  persistently  pushed  the  court  to  warlike  measures.  As 
early  as  August,  1776,  when  he  had  just  received  the  news  of  the  Ameri- 


•  Sparks's/?///.  Ct'/rcj/*.,  i.71.  In  1780  Frank- 
lin writes  to  the  president  of  Congress:  "  Tlie 
German  prince,  who  gave  me  a  proposal  some 
months  since  for  furnishing  troops  to  the  Con- 
gress, has  lately  desired  an  answer.  I  gave  no 
expectation  that  it  was  likely  that  you  would 
agree  to  such  a  proposal  ;  but,  being  ]5ressed  to 
send  it  to  you,  it  went  with  some  of  my  former 
'etters  "  (Franklin'' s  Works,  viii.  490). 

*  Lee's  Lee,  i.  63. 

3  Franklin  could  read  French  when  he  came 
to  France,  but  spoke  it  badly  {Works  of  John 
Adamt,  iii.  132,  213).  Lafayette  says  in  his 
Memoirs  (New  York  edition,  p.  79)  :  "  The  idea 
that  the  queen  supported  the  war-party  is  not 
correct ;   her   social   tastes   were  rather  of   the 


Anglomania  kind  ;  her  politics  were  completely 
Austrian,  and  the  court  of  Vienna  did  not  wish 
that  France  should  have  any  pretext  for  re- 
fusing to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  made 
with  it,  wliich  were  soon  afterwards  exacted  ; 
but  the  queen,  like  a  true  woman  of  the  world, 
followed  the  impulse  given  by  Paris,  the  com- 
mercial towns,  and  the  public." 

*  [Cf.  Lecky,  iv.  51,  on  the  striking  effect  of 
Franklin  in  Paris  ;  and  Franklin  in  France,  by 
E.  E  IL-ile  and  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr."  (Boston,  1887), 
/•assiin  ;  Parton's  Franklin,  ii.  203,  220;  Ma- 
hon,  V.  91 ;  Doniol,  ii.  ch.  3  and  6. —  En] 

"•  /.a  vie  (In  glnfral  Dumouriez,  Hambourg, 
1795.  '•  384- 
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can  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  assured  the  king  that  ruin  hung  over 
a  state  which  incautiously  trusted  to  the  good  faith  of  rivals,  and  disdained 
the  opportunity  to  cripple  its  habitual  enemy.'  Meanwhile,  the  city  and 
the  court  were  talking,  jesting,  philosophizing.  An  order  was  passed  to 
forbid  speaking  of  American  affairs  in  the  cafes,  and  was  disobeyed,  as  the 
authorities  undoubtedly  expected.''^ 

Lord  Stormont,  the  English  ambassador  at  Versailles,  was  well  aware 
of  all  that  was  going  on.  He  complained  of  the  sending  of  stores  ;  of  the 
sailing  of  officers  ;  most  of  all,  that  American  cruisers  were  allowed  to 
make  French  ports  the  base  of  their  operations  against  English  commerce. 
Vergennes  answered  by  declaring  his  unwillingness  to  interfere  between 
the  king  of  I-Ingland  and  his  subjects  ;  by  forbidding  openly  the  ships  of 
Heaumarchais  to  leave  France,  and  by  allowing  them  to  slip  off  ;  by  prom- 
ising to  exact  bonds  that  the  American  privateers  should  sail  directly  from 
French  ports  to  their  own  country,  and  then  by  letting  them  go  free. 
Stormont  was  a  proud,  arrogant  man,  and  sometimes  assumed  a  high  tone 
under  these  provocations.  "  If,  sir,"  answered  Vergennes  on  one  occa- 
sion, "  this  is  a  declaration  of  v.'ar  which  you  are  making,  allow  me  to  go 
and  announce  it  to  th>:  king."  His  lordship  softened  bis  manner,  but  the 
relations  between  the  two  courts  were  evidently  strained.^ 

Arthur  Lee  joined  the  other  commissioners  in  Paris  in  December,  1776. 
His  suspicious  temper  made  him  a  disagreeable  colleague,  and  F'ranklin 
and  Deane  were  probalily  glad  enough  to  shift  into  his  hands  those 
negotiations  which  would  keep  him  at  a  distance.  F'ranklin  had  several 
conversations  with  the  Count  of  Aranda,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Versailles.  The  Count  was  well  disposed  toward  the  American 
insurgents,  but  the  king  of  Spain  would  not  be  moved  to  give  them 
active  assistance.*  On  the  ist  of  January,  1777,  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence notified  Franklin  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  Congress 
their  commissioner   to    negotiate  a   treaty   of  /        y9  j^ 

friendship  and  commerce  with  the  Spani.sh  Q^^  y^^z^^'"'""5^^^ 
court.5  On  the  7th  of  April  the  Doctor  in-  ^"^  /^f^f*n  o^^£^ 
formed  the  Count  that  if  his  Catholic  Majesty  would  join  the  United 
States  in  the  war  again.st  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  would  help 
Spain  to  take  Pensacola ;  provided  that  the  use  of  that  harbor  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  free  to  the  Americans.     Congress 


'  Hancroft,  i.\.  64-69.  Silas  Deane  die  not  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  the  Declnration  until  the  7th  of 
November  (Sparks's  Dip!.  Cornsf'.,  i.  67).  The 
fact  was  known  to  Vergennes,  and  undoubtedly 
to  Deane,  at  the  end  of  August  (Bancroft,  ix. 
66). 

-  Mitra,  iv.  56. 

*  Flassan,  vol.  vi.  pp.  144-150.  [Copies  of 
Stormont's  Correspondence  with  his  govern- 
ment are  in  the  Sparks  AfSS.,  no.  Ixi.  An  en- 
graving after  a  portrait  of  Stormont  is  repro- 


duced in  the  A/<t,i,-:  of  Aiiii-r.  /fist.,  Julv,  1S87,  p. 
II.— Enl 

*  The  Due  de  Levis  in  his  Soiirenirs  c-t  por- 
traits has  given  a  sketch  of  Aranda.  The  latter 
explained  his  general  political  svstem  to  the 
Conitc  de  Segur,  who  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  i^c  interview  in  his  Afcmoires,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
(There  is  much  of  the  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence of  Aranda  in  the  Sparks  MSS.  —  En.] 

•''  Secret  Journals,  ii.  42.  Lee  was  commis> 
sioned  June  s,  1777  ;  IbiJ.  ii.  46. 
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also  proposed,  in  certain  contingencies,  to  declare  war  against  the  king  oi 
Portugal,  or  to  help  France  and  Spain  with  six  frigates  and  with  provisions 
in  an  expedition  against  the  British  sugar  islands.  Lee,  meanwhile,  had 
started  for  Madrid  to  solicit  an  alliance.  He  was  not  at  first  allowed  to 
proceed  to  the  capital,  but  he  stopped  at  Burgos  by  order  of  the  Span- 
ish government.  The  minister,  Grimaldi,  met  him  there  and  at  Vitoria. 
Stores  were  promised :  some  of  them  to  be  sent  directly  from  Spain ; 
others  to  be  called  for  by  American  ships,  at  New  Orleans  or  the  Havana. 
Lee  was  finally  permitted  to  go  to  Madrid,  and  allowed  to  make  contracts 
for  stores  with  Spanish  merchants.^  The  government,  however,  would  not 
commit  itself. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  Arthur  Lee  set  off  for  Prussia.  His 
brother  William  had  in  fact  been  appointed  commissioner  to  the  court  of 
Berlin,^  but  William's  presence  in  Holland  was  considered  important,  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  as  has  been  intimated,  that  P>anklin  and  Deane  were 
glad  enough  to  get  Arthur  Lee  out  of  Paris.  He  started  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  to  avoid  the  territories  of  the  German  princes  who  were  under 
English  influence,  and  engaged  in  letting  out  their  troops  to  the  king  of 
England,  passed  through  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Dresden.  I'Vederick  the 
Great  was  at  this  time  much  incensed  with  the  British  government,  but  he 
was  far  too  politic  to  risk  a  war  for  the  sake  of  venting  his  annoyance.  He 
would  not  sec  Lee,  but  the  latter  was  received  by  Baron  Schulenberg, 
his  minister.  Some  talk  there  was  of  commerce  ;  but  nothing  positive 
was  accomplished.  "  I  propose,"  wrote  Frederick  to  Prince  Henry  at  this 
time,  "to  procrastinate  in  these  negotiations,  and  go  over  to  the  side  on 
which  Fortune  shall  declare  herself."^  An  incident  occurred,  however, 
which,  without  affecting  the  result,  gave  occasion  for  a  show  of  greater 
cordiality  to  Lee  than  he  might  otherwise  have  received.  On  the  26th  of 
June,  while  he  was  at  dinner,  his  bureau  was  broken  open  and  some 
papers  were  stolen.  It  was  proved  that  the  British  minister,  Hugh  Elliot, 
was  in  the  hotel  where  Lee  lodged,  at  the  time  of  the  theft,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  minister's  servant  had  repeatedly  told  the  servants  of  the  hotel 


1  K.  H.  Lee  positively  .isserts  tliat  Arthur  Lee 
went  to  Madrid  (Lift\  i.  84).  His  visit  must 
have  been  a  short  one,  between  the  middle  of 
March  and  the  beginning  of  May,  1777.  Con- 
cerning the  negotiations  at  this  time  with  Spain, 
see  Sparks's  Dip.  Cor.,  ii.  36-54.  The  mercan- 
tile affairs  were  conducted  principally  with  the 
house  of  Gardoqui  &  Co.  See  Sparks's  Dip. 
Correspondeiutf  ii.,  passim  ;  Lee's  Lee,  and  the 
Lee  MSS. 

2  Di/>.  Cor.,  ii.  289 ;  Pitkin's  U.  S.,  i.  App.  25. 
[William  Lee's  commission  was  dated  July  i, 
1777  {Secret  Jmirnals,  ii.  49),  at  the  same  time 
with  Ralph  Izard's  as  minister  to  Tuscany  (Dip. 
Corresp.,  ii.  367).  Izard  never  reached  Italy,  but 
we  find  him  in  Paris  siding  with  Lee  (Sparks's 
Franklin,  i.  45!;  viii.  250,  308,  388).     One  vol- 


ume only  of  what  was  called  his  Correspondence, 
tyy4-iSo4,  with  a  short  memoir  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ann  Izard  Deas,  was  published  in  New- 
York  in  1844.  —  Ed.] 

'  Jur.  17,  1777.  See,  in  (Euvres  Completes.' 
editi.n  1792,  vol.  iv.  p.  290,  a  summary  of  Fred- 
erick's policy,  by  his  own  hand.  Several  ex- 
tracts from  letters  between  Frederick  and  his 
ministers  at  the  courts  of  Paris  and  London 
are  given  in  the  Sparks  MSS.,  no.  Ixxvii.  They 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  indifference  of 
the  king  to  the  fate  of  America.  See  also  the 
third  volume  of  Circourt's  translation  of  Ban- 
croft. The  political  correspondence  of  Freder- 
ick is  in  course  of  publication  (Berlin,  Duncker), 
but  the  time  of  the  American  war  is  not  yet 
reached. 
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that  his  master  would  give  two  thousand  ducats  for  the  papers.  A  hue 
and  cry  was  raised,  and  half  an  hour  after  their  disappearance  the  papers 
were  left  at  Lee's  door.  Lee  was  uncertain  whether  they  had  been  read  or 
not.  Elliot  acknowledged  to  the  Prussian  cabinet  that  he  was  responsible  for 
the  theft.  He  described  the  circumstances  and  made  several  bad  excuses. 
The  king  of  Prussia  was  very  indignant.  He  thought  that  Elliot  deserved 
to  be  forbidden  the  court ;  but  in  view  of  the  minister's  confession  he  did 
not  take  this  extreme  course.'  Lee  wrote  to  Frederick  to  complain  of  the 
robbery,  and  asked  for  a  private  interview,  saying  that  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  person  who  had  committed  the  crime  could  not  be  prosecuted  by 
the  common  police.  The  king  wrote  in  answer  with  his  own  hand.  He 
would  not  himself  see  Lee  ;  but  he  had  ordered  Baron  Schulenberg  to  dc 
so,  and  he  assured  Lee  of  the  baron's  secrecy.'-^ 

One  chance  the  king  of  Pru.ssia  had  to  do  the  Americans  a  good  turn, 
and  he  availed  himself  of  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1777,  the  Margrave  of  An- 
spach  was  sending  about  three  hundred  recruits  down  the  Rhine,  on  their 
way  to  join  his  regiments  in  America.  Frederick  stopped  these  recruits 
in  their  passage,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Hanau,  whence  they 
marched  overland  in  February  and  March,  1778.^  In  the  spring  of  that 
year,  a  regiment  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  on  its  way  to 
America,  was  obli  ,ed  to  march  round  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  lost 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  men  by  desertion.  In  the  following  summer, 
however,  even  this  moderate  bullying  of  little  princes  in  favor  of  the 
Americans  was  abandoned.  The  troubles  arising  in  consequence  of  the 
question  of  the  Bavarian  succession  made  it  desirable  for  Frederick  to 
conciliate  England. 

Arthur  Lee's  correspondence  with  Schulenberg  was  kept  up  after  his 
return  to  Paris.  The  Prussian  wrote  repeatedly  of  the  satisfaction  of  his 
master  at  news  favorable  to  the  Americans,  and  promised,  in  January, 
1778,  that  his  king  would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  whenever  France,  which  was  much  more  interested  in 
the  event  of  the  contest,  should  set  the  example.*  When  however,  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  treaty  was  signed  between  King  Louis  and  the  United 
States,  Frederick  showed  no  alacrity  in  imitating  his  brother  monarch. 

The  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender,  which  reached  France  early  in 
December,  1777,  put  an  entirely  new  face  on  American  affairs.  Up  to 
that  time  no  foreign  nation  had  been  willing  to  commit  itself  on  the  Amer- 
ican side.  The  stores  sent  by  Beaumarchais,  the  million  livres  which  had 
been  advanced  by  the  farmers-general,  had  been  indirect  aid,  the  ren- 
dering of  which  might  be  denied  or  explained  away.     But  within  a  fort- 


'  Frederick  to  Matzlan,  in  S/>arX:s  AfSS.,  no. 
Ixxvii.  p.  26;  and  in  the  third  volume  of  Cir- 
court's  translation  of  Bancroft,  p.  21 1. 

^  See  Elliot's  account  of  the  affair  in  J.  Q. 
Adams's  Letters  on  Silesia,  p.  257.  Cf.  Lady 
Minto's  Hut^h  Elliot  (1868)  and  Carlyle's  Frett- 
erick,  vi.  557. 


*  The  amusing  letter  which  Frederick  wrote 
to  the  Margrave  on  this  occasion  was  discovered 
by  F.  Kapp  among  the  archives  of  Anspach,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  his  Soldaten 
Handel. 

*  Sparks's  Dip.  Cor.,  ii.  126,353. 
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night  of  the  receipt  of  the  news  from  Saratoga,  the  principal  difficulties 
which  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
France  were  removed,  and  a  courier  was  dispatched  to  Spain  to  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  King  Charles  III.'  The  Comte  de  Vergennes  was  in 
haste.  He  had  in  his  pay  the  landlord  of  the  house  where  Franklin  and 
Deane  lor  5,^.'  it  Passy.  This  man  reported  that  the  commissioners  were 
negotiat.ng  with  England.^  Thereupon,  without  waiting  for  the  courier's 
return,  Vergennes  sent  to  inform  the  commissioners  that  the  king  of 
France  had  determined  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  them.  The  king 
expressed  his  intention  of  taking  no  advantage  of  the  critical  situation  of 
the  Americans,  desiring  that  the  treaty,  when  one  •  made,  should  be 
durable,  and  that  the  amity  should  subsist  forever.  His  Majesty  did  not 
pretend,  hmvevcr,  to  be  acting  from  purely  disinterested  motives.  He  held 
that  it  was  manifestly  for  the  interest  of  France  that  the  power  of  I'^ng- 
land  shoi!  d  be  diminished  by  the  falling  off  of  the  American  colonies.  He 
would  !:i\erefore  require,  as  his  only  condition,  that  the  Americans  should 
not,  m  any  pe.ice  which  they  might  make  with  England,  give  up  their  inde- 
pendence, and  return  to  their  obedience  to  the  govcinment  of  that  country. 
The  French  ministers  did  in  fact  negotiate  in  the  spirit  here  declared." 
Two  treaties  were  signed  on  the  Gtli  of  l-'ebruary,  1778. 

In  ihe  first,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Comviercc,  it  was  provided 
that  there  shouk'  be  a  firm,  inviolable,  and  universal  peace,  and  a  truce,  and 
sincere  p'icnas'i];),  between  the  Most  Christian  King  and  the  United  States 
of  Amcri  "i  ■  -uic!  th'it  each  power  should  treat  the  other  not  less  well  than 
"the  mo-it  favored  ation  in  all  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation  ;  and 
that  cac  1  shr  Id  protect  the  hips  of  the  other  in  its  ports,  and  should  allow 
them  to  join  it;-  convoys  at  sea."* 


I 


'  See  communication  of  Vergennes  to  com- 
missioners, 6th  Deccml)cr,  1777,  —  two  days  after 
receiving  news  of  Hurgoyne's  surrender.  Cir- 
court's  translation  of  Bancroft,  iii.  252  ;  Doniol, 
ii.  ch.  10. 

-  Spiifks  MSS.,  no.  Ixxiii.  p.  139;  Vergennes 
to  Montmorin. 

■'  Doniol,  ii.  ch.  11.  Circourt  (iii.  251,  etc.) 
gives  the  correspondence  of  Noaillcs,  Maurepas, 
Vergennes,  ClOrard,  Luzerne,  Rayneval. 

^  The  sul)j';cts  of  each  party  were  to  abstain 
from  fishing  in  the  waters  Ijtlonging  to  the  other 
party,  and  the  United  .Stales  agreed  not  to  dis- 
turb the  subjects  of  the  king  of  France  in  their 
fishing  on  the  H.anks  of  N'ewfoundland.  ,M1  the 
"indefinite  and  exclusive"  French  rights  in  the 
coasts  of  the  island  of  that  name  and  in  the  other 
isl.inds  were  maintained.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
liroil  iPduhiiih-,  l)V  Wiiich  the  king  of  France  con- 
fiscated the  goods  of  p.ll  foreigners  dying  within 
his  dominions,  should  not  be  exercised  against 
Americans.    It  was  agreed  that  either  ally  might 


deal  with  the  enemies  of  the  other,  and  that  free 
ships  .should  make  free  goods,  except  in  the  case 
of  contraband  articles,  which  were  defined  to 
be  arms,  gunpowder,  In^rses,  and  instruments  of 
war,  but  not  clothes,  money,  food,  and  .ships' 
stores.  The  goods  of  tlie  ally  were,  however, 
forfeited  if  captured  on  the  ships  of  an  enemy. 
The  vessels  of  war  and  the  privateers  of  either 
party  might  bring  their  prizes  into  the  ports  of 
the  other ;  while  the  ships  of  the  enemies  of 
either  party  were  not  to  be  allowed,  after  making 
|)rizes,  to  enter  a  harbor  of  the  other  party,  ex- 
cept under  stress  of  weather.  This  article  gave 
an  immediate  advantage  to  the  American  pri- 
vateers cruising  in  European  waters  No  sul)- 
ject  of  either  party  was  to  take  out  letters  of 
marque  to  act  ;us  a  privateer  against  the  sub- 
jects of  the  other  party,  on  pain  of  being  pun- 
ished ;is  a  pirate  ;  nor  were  any  foreign  pri- 
vateers to  be  allowed  to  refit  in  the  ports  of 
either  party,  when  loniinissioned  against  the 
other.     The  king  of  France  agreed,  moreover, 
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This  treaty,  which  was  generous  in  its  provisions  on  the  part  of  the  king 
of  France,  was  accompanied  by  another,  signed  on  the  same  day,  and  much 
more  interesting  to  the  struggling  republic.  The  preamble  recites  that  the 
Mo^  Christian  King  and  the  United  States  of  America,  having  concluded 
a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  *'  have  thought  it  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  means  of  strengthening  those  engagements,  and  render- 
ing them  useful  to  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  two  parties ;  partic 
ularly  in  case  Great  Britain,  in  resentment  of  that  connection  and  of  the 
good  correspondence  which  is  the  object  of  the  said  treaty,  should  break 
the  peace  with  France,  cither  by  direct  hostilities,  or  by  hindering  hei  com- 
merce and  navigation  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the 
peace  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns."  It  was  therefore  agreed  that 
if  war  should  break  out  between  France  and  Great  Britain  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  that  country,  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  and  the  said  United  States  should  make  it  a  common 
cause,  and  aid  each  other  mutually  with  their  good  offices,  their  counsels, 
and  their  forces,  as  became  good  and  faithful  allies. 

It  was  then  declared  that  the  essential  and  direct  end  of  the  projected 
alliance  was  "to  maintain  effectually  tl,  ■  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  inde- 
pendence, absolute  and  unlimited,  of  the  United  States,  as  well  in  matters 
of  government  as  of  commerce."  And  it  was  especially  stipulated  that 
neither  of  the  two  parties  should  conclude  either  truce  or  peace  with  Great 
Britain  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  other  first  obtained  ;  and  they 
mutually  engaged  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  should  have  been  formally  or  tacitly  assured  by  the  treaty  or 
treaties  which  should  terminate  the  war.^ 

The  two  treaties  were  executed  on  the  part  of  France  by  Gerard,  a  sec- 
retary in  the  French  foreign  office,  and  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
by  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee.    They  were  written  both  in  F'rench 


to  grant  to  the  subjects  of  the  United  States 
one  or  more  free  ports  in  Europe,  beside  con- 
tinuing to  them  the  freedom  of  such  ports  as 
were  already  open  in  his  islands  in  America. 
Stipulations  for  the  free  exportation  of  mola.sses 
from  those  islands  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
I'nited  States,  and  for  the  free  exportation  of 
all  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  the 
blands  which  should  furnish  molasses,  were  at 
first  included  in  the  treaty.  Arthur  I^'e  ob- 
jected, then  consented,  then  objected  again. 
The  treaty  was  signed  with  these  articles  in- 
cluded. The  Committee  of  Foreign  Aff.iirs  of 
Congress,  of  which  Lee's  brother  was  a  member, 
again  remonstrated,  and  V'ergennes  published  a 
declaration  annulling  the  articles  (Sparks's  Hip. 
Corret.,  i.  155,  394,  432;  ii.  127,  17  s,  173,  200). 
This  treaty  is  prinle<l  in  Martens,  1st  ed.,  ii.  685  ; 
2d  ed.,  ii.  587 ;  Treaties  and  Convtnlions  of  lite 
U.  S.,  244;  Stcret  Journals,  ii.  59;  also  in   The 


Constitutions  of  the  Independent  States  of  Amer* 
tea,  which  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  London,  and 
Paris  (in  French)  in  17S3. 

1  The  contracting  powers  agreed  to  help  each 
other  in  any  enterprise,  when  called  on  to  do  so, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit;  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  if  the  United  States  should 
think  fit  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  British 
power  remaining  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 
America  or  the  islands  of  the  Bermudas,  those 
countries  or  islands,  in  case  of  success,  should  be 
confederated  with  or  dependent  upon  the  United 
States,  the  king  of  P'rance  forever  renouncinj; 
the  possession  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
conquests  in  the  West  Indies  were  to  belong  to 
the  king  of  France  (Martens.  1st  ed.,  ii.  701 ;  2d 
ed.,  ii.  605  ;  Treaties  and  Conventions,  241  ;  Secret 
Journals,  ii.  82  ;  and  in  the  Constiliitivns  above 
mentioned.) 
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and  English,  but  French  was  declared  to  be  the  original  language.  The 
conclusion  of  these  treaties  was  to  be  kept  secret  for  a  time.  It  was  hoped 
that  Spain  would  soon  join  in  them  ;  and  Spain  was  known  to  have  three 
reasons  for  not  declaring  herself  immediately :  her  money  fleet  had  not 
yet  come  home,  her  army  and  fleet  from  Brazil  were  in  the  same  case,  and 
her  peace  with  Portugal  was  not  quite  concluded.^    In  spite  of  all  precau- 


GERARD.* 

tions,  however,  the  existence  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  was  very  soon 
known  in  England,  a  circumstance  which  made  a  new  ground  of  quarrel 
between  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee,  each  of  whom  accused  the  other  of 
indiscretion,  or  something  worse.  Lee,  indeed,  accused  Dr.  Franklin  also.* 
Silas  Deane  was  recalled  to  America  about  this  time,  and  sailed  in  the 
Comte  d'Estaing's  fleet,  together  with  G6rard,  who  had  been  appointed 

>  Sparks's  Z?//.  Corres.,  i.  357.  "  Papffi  in  the  Case  of  Silas  Dtane,  p.  Tjg. 

•  [From  a  picture  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia.  —  En.] 
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minister  to  the  United  States.^  John  Adams  was  sent  out  in  Deane's  place.^ 
He  seems,  in  the  main,  to  have  taken  Lee's  side  in  his  quarrel  with  Deane, 
and  he  wrote  several  letters  expressing  his  belief  that  Lee  was  honest.  Of 
this,  indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  was  Lee's  judgment  and  tem- 
per that  were  in  fault.^  In  October,  1 778,  Congress  took  the  wise  step  of 
appointing  Franklin  sole  minister  to  France.     John  Adams  had  had  the 
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THE  COMMISSIONERS   IN   PARIS   TO  CAPTAIN   TUCKER,   Aprii.   13,   \-n%.* 


'  [His  address  to  Congress  and  Laurens's 
rtply  are  in  the  Journals  of  Coni;ress,  iii.  7,  8. 
Cicrard'.s  instructions  (March  29,  1778)  are  in 
(ircourt,  iii.  255;  Chevalier's  Marine  F>aii(;aise, 
p.  497.  For  Gerard's  service,  see  Dip.  Corres., 
X.  235 ;  John  Adams's  Works,  i.  235 ;  Hazard's 
/'(•/;;/(»,  A'<4'.,  vii. ;  Introd.  to  Hotta's  History  in 
tlie  French  translation;  Lyman's  Diplomacy, '\. 
57.  For  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  treaties, 
see  its.  Journals,  iii.  477,  485;  its  Secret  Jour- 
nals, i.  57-90;  ii.  490.  —  Kd.] 

-  [He  went  in  the  frigate  "  lioston,"  Capt. 
Samuel  Tucker.  The  log-book  of  the  voy.age  is 
in  Harvard  College  library.  Qi.  John  Adams's 
Works,  iii.  89,  94.  —  Ed.] 

'  [Lee  seems  to  have  drawn  his  friends  and 


enemies  fiercely  apart.  .Samuel  Adams  kept  a 
good  opinion  of  him  (Wells,  iii.  120),  and  so  did 
John  Adams  (  Works,  vii.  79,  96).  Franklin  had 
little  occasion  to  like  him  (Sparks's  Franklin, 
i.  447;  viii  57,257,  444);  Tarton  consequently 
views  him  somewhat  violently  (Franklin,  ii.  12, 
24S,  363).  Cf.  K.  v..  WvXe'?,  Franklin  in  France, 
where  Lee's  character  is  sharply  drawn.  R.  II. 
Lee's  Life  of  A.  Lee  might  serve  for  a  better 
defence  of  him  if  it  had  been  constructed  with 
a  bookmaker's  art.  There  is  much  about  Lee 
in  the  Sparks  A/SS.  (no.  xlix.  vol.  i.).  The  Lee 
Papers  are  described  elsewhere.  Cf.  Sabin,  x. 
p.  167  ;  Poole's  Index,  p.  753 ;  and  for  his  gene- 
alogy, N.  F.  Hist,  and  Cental,  I<!eg.,  January, 
1872'.  — En.] 


*  [The  concluding  part  of  instructions,  preserved  in  the  Tucker  P.ipers,  given  for  a  cruise  at  Tucker's  dis- 
cretion either  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  or  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  —  Ed.] 
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disinterestedness  to  promote  this  arrangement.    The  credentials  were  sent 
out  by  Lafayette,  who  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  nth  of  February,  1779.^ 

Finding  that  the  existence  of  the  treaty  was  well  known  in  England,^  the 
French  court  di'termined  to  announce  it  openly.  On  the  13th  of  March, 
1778,  the  Due  de  Noailles,  who  had  succeeded  the  Comte  de  Guines  as 
French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  delivered  a  declaration  to 
the  English  government.  "  The  United  States  of  North  America,"  it  said, 
"  who  are  in  full  possession  of  independence,,  as  pronounced  by  them  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  !  ving  proposed  to  the  kinf,  to  consolidate,  by  a  for- 
mal convention,  the  connection  begun  to  be  esv.  ilishcd  between  the  two 
nations,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship 
antl  commerce,  destined  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  their  mutual  good  cor- 
respondence." The  declaration  proceeded,  rather  ironically,  to  say  that  there 
was  nothing  exclusive  in  this  treaty,  and  that  the  United  States  would  still 
be  at  liberty  to  make  agreements  with  other  nations.  The  king  '~'^  France 
was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  court  of  London  would  take  the  anouncc- 
ment  as  a  new  proof  of  his  constant  and  sincere  disposition  for  peace ;  and 
that  his  Britannic  Maje.oty,  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  would  equally 
avoid  e\  ervthing  that  might  alter  their  good  harmony  ;  and  that  he  would 
particularly  take  effectual  measures  to  prevent  interference  with  the  com- 
merce of  French  subjects  with  the  L^nited  States,  and  to  cause  all  usages 
of  commercial  nations  and  all  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns 
to  be  observed.  In  this  just  confidence,  as  the  ambassador  was  pleased  to 
say,  he  considered  it  superfluous  to  acquaint  the  British  minister  that  the 
king  his  master,  being  determineil  to  protect  effectually  the  lawful  com- 
merce of  his  subjects,  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  flag,  had  taken 
eventual  measures  in  concert  with  the  United  States  of  North  America.* 


I  I 


1  Sparks's  /J//>.  Corns.,  iii.  59,  81.  [Cf.  Pai- 
ton's  Fmnldiii,  ii.  3SS.  Something  of  Adams's 
opinion  of  Kranldin  can  be  ;-:athered  from  John 
Aifams's  ll'or/;s,  i.  319;  ix.  4S6,  516,  O19;  K.  V.. 
Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  229;  Adams -Warren 
Corrcs.,  p.  413  See,  on  the  quarrels  of  the  com- 
missioners, 'Jolin  Adanis'slVorks,  iii.  123,  129,  1 30, 
138,  139;  ix.477.  — Kd.] 

-  [Kox  had  liintcd  that  it  would  come,  as 
early  as  Feb.  iS,  1777  (P.  (>.  Hutchinson's  Gov. 
Ilnliliinson,\\   137).  —  K:  .] 

3  Almon's  Pari.  Reg.,  x.  47  ;  Flassan,  vi.  158. 

[That  part  of  Bancroft  (vol.  x.)  on  the  French 
alliance  was  translated  by  Count  Adolphe  de 
Circourt  as  llistoire  de  Palliaiiee  el  de  I'aetii'ti 
Ccin-iiine  de  la  France  et  de  r.tmdriiine  ponr  I'in- 
dt'/'endance  dc.1  li/ats-Uni.v  (I'aris,  1S76),  in  three 
vols,  'i'his  translation  had  a  large  mass  of  origi- 
nal documents,  furnished  by  liancroft,  and  Cir- 
court placed  in  his  second  volume  his  own  Con- 
elii.uons  his/ori(/nes.  This  portion  is  put  into 
Knglish  in  the  Mass.  Hi.<:t.  Sac.  /'roe.,  xv.  16,  with 
a  special  note  of  introduction   by  the  author. 


Cf.  R.  C.  Winthrop's  Addresses,  etc.,  1878,  etc., 
p.  1 20. 

See  further,  on  the  alliance,  for  American 
authorities,  X*//.  tV/vvJ.,  i.  364  ;  ii.,  iv.  250;  Pit- 
kin, ii.  ch.  12  ;  Marshall's  ll'ashington,  iii.  ch.  7  ; 
Sparks's  Franklin,  i.  430  ;  Hale's  Franklin  in 
France,  ch.  lo;  Pickering's  letter  to  I'inckney 
('797)1  —  '^f-  Joy's  address  on  the  negotiations' 
of  17S2-83,  p.  130;  Parton's  Franklin,  ii.  303; 
l.yman's  J)iplomacy  of  the  U.S.,  i.  ch.  2.  For 
I''rench  authorities,  Leon  Chotteau's  Ciierre  de 
tindependance,  etc.,  and  his  Les  Frani;ais  en 
Ameriqne  avce  line  preface  par  M.  Edonartl 
Labonlayc,  3""-'  ed.,  Paris,  18S2  (p.  121).  For 
Knglish  views,  Mahon,  vi.  App.,  p.  xHi.;  I.ecky, 
iv.  41,  etc.,  who  considers  that  this  interven- 
tion saved  the  cause  of  America.  Jonathan 
'I'rumbnll  was  dreading  at  the  time  that  "the 
European  alliances"  would  bring  on  "a  secu- 
rity here  which  I  fear  is  too  general  a  calam- 
ity" (Hiit.  Mai;.,  ii.  7).  On  the  effect  of  the 
alliance  in  America,  see  Sparks's  Washington, 
V.  355;  Parton's   Franklin,  ii.  317;    Corres.  of 
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The  English  government  was  not  inclined  to  take  these  amiable  observa- 
tions in  good  part,  and  Lord  Stormont  was  immediately  recalled.  No  formal 
declaration  of  war  was  made  ;  nor  did  actual  hostilities  begin  until  three 
months  later,  when  two  French  frigates  were  attacked,  and  one  of  them 
taken,  by  the  English  fieet.  In  the  month  of  July  a  naval  battle  was 
fought  off  the  island  of  Ushant,  but  neither  side  obtained  a  victory. 


HI 


FREDERICK,   EARL  OF  CARLISLE.* 

It  was  after  th  j  treaties  between  France  and  the  United  States  had  been 
signed,  but  before  their  existence  had  been  announced  to  the  English 
court,  that  Lora  No-th,  on  the  17th  of  FebriuTry,  1778,  brought  in  proposals 

John  Laurens,  p.  169;  Greene's  Gen.  Greene,  ii.     England   (P.  O.  Hutchinson's  Gm:  Uutc/iinson, 
72  ;  Wells's  S.Aa'ams,  iii.  ch.  47.     Hutchinson  in     ii.  193)  said,  "America  seems  to  be  lost,"  —  Ed,| 

•  [Aftei  Homney,  ,-19  engraved  in  the  European  Magatine.  November,  1785.  —  Ed.] 
VOL,  VII.  —  4 
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for  conciliation,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  tone  was  apologetic' 
The  coercive  acts  which  he  had  made  were  such  as  appeared  to  be  neces- 
sary at  the  time,  though  in  fact  they  had  produced  effects  which  he  never 
intended.  .  .  .  His  idea  never  had  been  to  draw  any  considerable  revenue 
from  America.  He  had  found  the  colonies  already  taxed,  and  it  had  been 
his  policy  to  have  as  little  discussion  on  these  subjects  as  possible,  but  to 
keep  the  affairs  of  America  out  of  Parliament.^  Accordingly,  as  he  had 
not  laid,  so  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  for  him  to  repeal,  the  tea-tax,  nor 
did  he  ever  think  of  any  particular  means  of  enforcing  it/^ 

In  accordance  with  the  new  policy  three  acts  of  conciliation  were  passed.* 
They  reached  America  about  the  middle  of  April,  1778.  Finding  that  the 
Tories  were  relying  on  a  great  effect  from  them.  Congress  took  the  step 
of  publishing  them  itself  in  the  newspapers,  with  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee criticising  them  with  much  keenness.  A  resolution  was  added 
denouncing  all  who  should  attempt  a  separate  treaty,  and  declaring  that 
no  conference  should  be  held  with  any  commissioners  until  the  liritish 
armies  were  first  withdrawn,  or  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
acknowledged.^  Shortly  after  this  proclamation  had  been  issued,  the  news 
of  the  treaties  with  France  was  received  by  Congress,  and  the  treaties 
were  ratified  with  great  rejoicing." 

The  English  commissioners  —  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  George  Johnstone, 
and  William  Eden  —  reached  Philadelphia,  just  as  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
evacuating  the  city,  in  June,  1778.  Congress  returned  a  brief  answer  to 
their  address,'^  and  refused  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  them. 
Thus  the  whole  negotiation  came  to  nothing.  The  English  proposals  were 
such  as  would  gladly  have  been  accepted  tliree  years  before,  but  they  were 
made  too  late.^ 


1  [Walpole,  /insf  yonrmils,  v.  ii.  2CX3,  describes 
tlie  scene,  ("f.  P.  ().  Hutchinson's  Gm:  Hulcliiu- 
sou,  ii.  1.S5.  —  Ed.] 

'^  [Burke,  the  previous  year,  in  his  Letter  to  the 
Sheriff's  of  nristol,\\:\Ci  asserted  that  this  keeping 
the  American  question  out  of  Parliament  con- 
sisted mainly  in  stifling  opposition  to  the  min- 
istry.     Works,  Boston  ed.,  ii.  200.  —  En] 

^  Almon's  /';;■/.  Rei^.,  viii.  379.  One  of  the 
bills  his  lordship  now  proposed  was  to  quiet 
America  on  the  subject  of  taxation;  to  remove 
all  foars,  re.il  or  pretended,  of  Parliament's  ever 
attcni])ting  to  tax  the  Americans  again ;  and 
to  take  away  all  exercise  of  the  right  itself  in 
future,  .so  far  as  regarded  revenue.  Another 
bill  was  to  repeal  all  offensive  acts  passed  since 
1763.  As  for  the  penal  laws  taking  away  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  and  prohibiting  com- 
merce and  the  fisheries,  as  they  were  the  effect 
of  the  quarrel,  they  should  cease.  He  would  ap- 
point commissioners  and  enable  them  to  trt.^t 
with  Congress,  as  if  it  were  a  legal  bodv,  whose 
concessions  would  bind  .ill  America.  The  com- 
missioners might  also  treat  with  any  of  the  provin- 


cial assemblies,  and  with  any  individuals  in  their 
present  civil  capacities  or  military  commands; 
with  CJeneral  Washington  or  any  other  officer. 
They  might  order  a  suspension  of  arms  and 
grant  pardons  or  rewards.  They  might  restore 
to  any  of  the  colonies  the  form  of  tlieir  ancient 
constitutions  as  they  stood  before  the  troubles. 
They  might  treat  with  the  colonies  as  with  inde- 
pendent States,  nor  would  Lord  North  insist  on 
these  colonies  renouncing  their  claim  to  inde- 
pendence, until  the  treaty  should  receive  its  final 
ratification  from  the  king  and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain. 

*  iSr.eo.  TIL  c.  II,  12,  13. 

"  Hildreth,  iii.  245  ;  jtournn^s  0/ Congress,  A[>r. 
22,  177S. 

"  Hildreth,  iii.  246;  yoitr//a/s  0/  Congress,  May 

S.  '778. 

'  Pitkin,  ii.  501  ;  younials  of  Congress  {t7th  of 
June,  1778). 

'  [North's  speech  proposing  the  bills  is  in  the 
Parliamentary  Tfistory  and  Gent.  Mag.,  Feb., 
1778,  For  the  debates  and  views  of  them,  see 
Annual   Register,  xxi.   133;   Gibbon's    letter  of 
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In  England,  after  the  rupture  with  France,  a  section  of  the  opposition, 
under  the  lead  of  Lord  Rockingham,  would  have  let  America  go  free  without 
a  struggle,  but  all  the  members  of  the  regular  parliamentary  minority  were 
not  of  this  mind.i  On  the  7th  of  April,  1778,  Chatham,  who  had  long  been 
ill,  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  speech  faltered,  his  sentences 
were  broken,  his  mind  not  master  of  itself.  "  His  words  were  shreds  of  un- 
connected eloquence."  He  began  by  lamenting  that  his  bodily  infirmities 
had  so  long,  and  especially  at  so  important  a  crisis,  prevented  his  attendance 
on  the  duties  of  Parliament.  He  had  made  an  effort  almost  beyond  his 
strength  in  coming  to  that  House,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  to  express  the 
indignation  he  felt  at  the  idea  of  giving  up  the  sovereignty  of  America.^ 


Keb.  23 ;  Walpole's  Last  Journals,  ii.  200,  215; 
Russell's  Mem.  and  Corrcsp.  of  Fox,  i.  172  ;  Life 
and  Tiiihs  of  L'ox,\.  ch.  9  and  10;  Fitzmaurice's 
Slielhiinie,  iii.  ch.  i;  Donne's  George  III.  and 
.Voil/i,  ii.  135  ;  Koikin^'/iam  and  /lis  Cotitenip.,  il. 
346;  Rogers's  Prolesls  of  the  lords,  ii.  174,  178. 

The  .American  commissioners  in  Paris  re- 
ported on  the  bills.  Diplom.  Corresp.,  i.  3O9;  iii. 
34  ;  John  Adams's  Works,  vii.  72  ;  Pitkin's  United 
Statcs,\\.  -Vpp.  2.  Papers  with  a  plan  of  pacifi- 
cation were  sent  clandestinely  to  Franklin,  pur- 
porting to  come  f;om  one  Weissenstein,  which 
he  belie\ed  to  emanate  from  the  Hritish  govern- 
ment, and  he  sent  them  to  Vcrgennes,  and  they 
are  now  in  the  P'rench  archives.  Copies  of  them 
are  in  the  Sparks  MS.S.,  no.  .\li.\.  i.  12.  Frank- 
lin's reply  is  in  Dipt.  Corrcs  ,  iii.  45  ;  Franklin's 
Works,  viii.  278.  Cf.  further  in  Parton's  Franklin, 
ii.  321 ;  Sparks's  Franklin,  i.  ch.  10  and  1 1  ;  John 
Adams's  Works,  \\\.  178,  220;  E.  E.  Hale's /hf//^- 
////  in  Frame,  239. 

The  Uritish  commissioners  were  Carlisle, 
Johnstone,  and  Eden.  Their  instructions  are  in 
the  A',  y.  Col.  Docs.,  viii.  738.  For  thjir  mani- 
festo, etc.,  see  .Mmon's  Remcmbranc.r,  1778,  p. 
1 1, 127  ;  .and  other  papers  are  in  Ibid.  vols,  vi.,  vii., 
and  viii.  A  letter  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Burnaby 
to  Washington,  .Vpril,  1778,  which  Sparks  sup- 
l)()ses  was  intended  to  prepare  the  w.iy  for  the 
commissioners,  is  in  Sparks's  Corresp.  of  the 
Rev.,  ii.  100.  .As  to  the  attempts  to  circulate 
the  bills  in  the  States,  see  //'/(/.  ii.  114.  The  re- 
port in  Congress  on  the  bills  was  drawn  by  Gou- 
verncur  Morris  ( Almon's  Remembrancer,  viii.  40). 
l''or  effect  and  opinions  in  .America,  see  Journals 
of  Congress,  ii.  580,  591 ;  Wells's  S.  Adams,  iii. 
14,  46;  lives  of  Washington,  by  Marshall,  iv.  ch. 
I  and  10 ;  by  Sparks,  v.  344,  397,  401  ;  vi.  16,  79, 
96;  by  Irving,  iii.  ch.  32  ;  Reed's  Jos.  Reed,  ch. 
18  and  App.  4;  Sparks's  G.  A/orris,  i.  ch.  Tl  ; 
Pitkin's  United  States,  n.ch.  Ii  ;  Ramsay's  Am. 
Re!!.,  i.  384;  Hancroft,  x.  122;  Howison's  Vir- 
ginia, ii.  230 ;  Jones's  A'.  Y.  durins^  the  Rev.,  i. 
663;  Jonathan  Trumbull  in  Nist.  Afaf^.,'\\.  8  ;  and 
a  letter  showing   how   the  commissioners  had 


little  opportunity  to  learn  the  sentiment  of  the 
country,  in  Afass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  .\vi.  1 59. 

On  the  British  side  see  Carlisle's  letters  in 
Jes.se 's  Selioyn  and  his  Contemp.,  iii.  280,  339; 
Donne's  George  III.  and  Lord  A'orth,  ii.  20S ; 
Massey,  ii.  295  ;  Mahon,  vi.  246.  That  a  part  of 
the  refugees  in  England  had  no  confidence  in 
the  movement,  appears  from  Curwcn's  Journal. 

Johnstone  was  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
bribe  Jos.  Reed  (Journals  of  Cong.,  \\\.  13;  Sar- 
gent's Staiisbiiry  and  Odell,  165),  and  defended 
his  conduct  in  Parliament,  when  Reed  published 
Remarks  on  Gov.  Johnstone's  speech,  luith  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  letters  and  authentic  papers  ( Phila., 
1779;  Sabin,  xvi.  68,570).  Eden  became  Lord 
Auckland,  and  the  Auckland  papers  are  in  the 
University  library,  Cambridge,  England.  Some 
of  Eden's  letters,  June  and  July,  1778,  are  in 
Lady  MintoN  /fiigh  F.lliot,\>.  173.  John  Temple 
was  sent  as  a  sort  of  by-agent  of  the  commission- 
ers (Jones's  P/.  Y.  during  the  Rez:,  i.  85-87). 

The  occasion  produced  various  tracts.  Wil- 
liam Pulteney,  in  his  Thoughts  on  the  present 
state  of  a^airs  (London,  1778,  five  eds.),  thought 
reconciliation  still  possible  (Sabin,  xvi.  66,646, 
etc. ;  Stevens,  L/ist.  Coll.,  i.  no.  684).  .Another 
tract  urging  a  return  to  allegiance  was  Letter  to 
the  people  of  America  (Sabin,  x.  40,506).  Cf. 
Considerations  on  a  treaty  of  peace  with  America 
(London,  1778;  Hartford,  1778),  etc.  —  Ed.] 

'  Almon's  Pari.  Reg.,  vol.  ix.  319. 

-  [The  feeling  which  he  sought  to  combat  was 
growing  strong;  the  pamphleteers  (1777)  were 
abetting  it.  An  officer  returned  from  the  service 
in  .America  had  expressed  it  in  a  Letter  to  the' 
English  A'ation.  .Another  writer  urged  the  fool- 
ishness of  the  further  attempts  at  conquest  in 
Considerations  addressed  to  all  persons  of  prop- 
erty in  Great  Britain.  .A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  appeals  directly  to  him.  The  author' 
of  Essays  commercial  and  political  enforces  like 
views.  Sabin,  iv.  15,956;  vi.  22,980;  x.  40,467. 
Walpole  {L.ast  Journals,  ii.  327)  mentions  the 
effect  of  two  pamphlets  near  the  close  of  1778, 
one  privately  printed  by  Sir  William  Meredith, 
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"  My  Lords,"  continued  he,  "  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed 
upon  me ;  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismem- 
berment of  this  ancient  and  most 
noble  monarchy !  .  .  .  My  Lords, 
his  Majesty  succeeded  to  an  empire 
as  great  in  extent  as  its  reputation 
was  unsullied.  Shall  we  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  igno- 
minious  surrender  of  its  rights  and 
fairest  possessions  ?  .  .  .  Shall  a 
people  that  seventeen  years  ago  was 
the  terror  of  the  world,  now  stoop 
so  low  as  to  tell  its  ancient  invet- 
erate enemy,  Take  all  we  have,  only 
give  us  peace  ?     It  is  impossible !  " 

..."  In  God's  name,  if  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  declare  either  for 
peace  or  war,  and  the  former  cannot 
be  preserved  with  honor,  why  is  not 
the  latter  commenced  without  hesi- 
tation ?  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  in- 
formed of  the  resources  of  this  king- 
dom ;  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient 
to  maintain  its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not.  But,  my  Lords,  any 
state  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at  least  make  one  effort ;  and  if  we 
must  fall,  let  us  fall  like  men ! "  ^  He  sat  dow  n  exhausted.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  answered  him  in  a  long  speech,  in  which,  while  praising  the 
achievements  of  Chatham  (whose  name,  he  said,  would  ever  be  dear  to  Eng- 
lishmen), he  maintained  that  England  could  not  fight  single-handed  against 
France,  Spain,  and  America.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  rose  to  reply,  but  after 
two  or  three  unsuccessful  efforts  to  stand,  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon  and 
was  carried  from  the  House.^  He  died  four  days  later  ;  but  the  spirit  which 
had  raised  England  to  a  high  place  among  the  nations  survived  him.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  a  sign  of  decay  could  she  have  yielded  her  best 
provinces  at  the  bidding  of  her  ancient  foe,  without  a  stroke  to  retain  them.^ 


WILLIAM  EDEN.* 


the  other  published  by  David  Hartley,  in  which 
the  ministry  was  severely  arraigned. 

As  early  as  the  very  beginning  of  1777,  Uurke 
and  the  Rockingham  Whigs  had  planned  a  se- 
cession from  Parliament,  and  had  drafted  appeals 
to  the  king  and  to  the  colonists,  looking  to  a 
pacification  under  the  crown  ;  but  the  measure 
was  not  carried  out  (Burke's  W'rX-.f,  vi.  149, 
etc.)  —  Kd.] 


1  Almon's  Pari.  Keg.,  ix.  369. 

-  [P.  O.  Hutchinson's  Gm>.  Hutchinson,  ii.  198. 
—  Ed.] 

8  A  most  interesting  letter  from  Lord  Camden 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  describing  Lord  Chat- 
ham's last  speech  and  the  scene  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  is  given  in  the  appendix  (p.  xxiv.) 
to  volume  vi.  of  Mahon's  History  of  England, 
The  picture  by  Copley  in  the  National  Gallery 


*  [From  the  Europeax  Magazine,  May,  i;86.  A  portrait,  full  lenpth.  in  a  chair,  by  Dance,  is  engraved  in 
the  Auckland  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  (London,  1861).  This  correspondence  was  published  by  his  son,  "  to 
modify  the  harsh  judRmcnts  ■'  of  the  Malmesbiiry  and  Rose  Correspondence.  —  En.] 
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chinson,  ii.  198. 

Lord  Camden 
iig  Lord  Chat- 
in  the  House 
idix  (p.  xxiv.) 
1'  of  England, 
tional  Gallery 


The  hope  that  Spain  would  join  France  in  the  war  against  England,  and 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  United  States,  proved,  for  the  time  at  least, 
illusive.  King  Charles  III  was  divided  among  many  feelings, —  hatred  of 
England,  hatred  of  rebellion,  love  of  the  family  compact,  jealousy  at  his 
secondary  position  in  the  family,  desire  to  take  Gibraltar,  desire  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  New  World,  Count  Florida  Blanca,  who  had 
succeeded  Grimaldi  as  prime  minister,  was  incensed  at  the  news  that  the 
king  of  France  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  insurgent  colonies.     He 


FLORIDA  BLANCA.* 

would  gladly  have  seen  himself  the  arbiter  of  America.  He  turned  toward 
England,  and  told  the  British  minister  that  his  Cathol'c  Majesty  neither 
condemned  nor  justified  the  steps  taken  by  France  ;  Lut  that  as  they 
had  been  entered  upon  without  the  least  concert  with  hin,  he  thought 
himself  perfectly  free  from  all  engagements  concerning  theL^.^     He  then 

is  interesting  from  the  portraits  it  contains.  It  [For  the  feeling  in  England  su'usequent  to 
was  engraved  by  IBartolozzi,  and  a  copy  of  fhe  Chatham's  death,  and  resulting  from  'he  con- 
engraving  wn-i  sent  by  Copley  as  a  present  to  cern  felt  because  of  the  French  alliance  :.nd  the 
Harvard  College  (M.  B.  Amory's  Life  of  J.  S.  commercial  distress  of  the  hour,  see  references  in 
Copley,  ISoston,  1884,  p.  84).  This  copy  has  been  Winsor's  Handbook,  p.  186.  —  F.D.] 
lost.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  print  in  the  Gray  *  Quoted  in  Bancroft,  x.  164,  from  a  letter 
collection  belonging  to  the  college.  of  Grantham  to  Weymouth,  19th  Feb.,  1778,  and 

•  [From  the  European  Magazine,  vol.  xviii.  p.  403.  —  Ed.] 
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proposed  to  ob'.ain  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  to  enter  on  a  course  of 
mediation.  Tnrough  the  influence  of  the  Bourbon  family,  the  United 
States  were  to  accept  such  boundaries  that  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  were  to  remain  in  English  hands. 
Spain,  presumably,  was  to  retain  or  obtain  Florida  and  Louisiana,  which 
would  be  understood  to  inchule  everything  west  of  the  AUeghanies  and 
south  of  the  Ohio.  The  British  government,  however,  answered,  that 
while  France  sujiported  the  colonies  in  rebellion,  no  negotiation  could  be 
entered  into.  Florida  Blanca  then  proposed  to  Vergennes  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  England  ;  meanwhil-.  repeating  to  the  English  ambassador  his 
offers  of  mediation,  but  with  th^  .ireat  that  should  the  war  be  continued 
his  master  would  be  obliged  to  take  a  side. 

The  Count  of  Aranda,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, had  been  from  the  first  full  of  zeal  for  the  American  cause.  ]5ut 
Florida  Blanca  was  jealous  and  irritable;  he  had  succeeded  to  Aranda's 
place  and  influence  in  Spain,  and  was  not  inclined  to  be  governed  by  his 
counsels.  I-'earing  the  power  in  America  of  the  new  republic,  the  Spanish 
prime  minister  would  gladly  have  left  England  in  possession,  not  only  of 
Canada,  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
but  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  other  seaports.  Throughout  the  year 
1778,  Florida  Blanca  was  hesitating,  and  Vergennes  was  urging  him  on. 
It  was  not  until  the  I2th  of  April,  1779,  that  the  treaty  was  finally  signed, 
by  which  Sp;  ui  made  common  cause  with  France,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  she  made  war  on  Great  Britain,  but  by  it^  his  Catholic  Majesty  did 


24th  March,  1778.  B.incroft  has  treated  of  these 
negotiations  very  fully.  .See  also  Flassan,  vi. 
174. 

[For  the  progress  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Spain,  see  Dip.  Corres/<.,\\\.  and  viii. ;  Madison's 
Papers,  i.  64,  74,  App. ;  his  Writings,  iv.  441  ; 
life  hy  Rives,  i.  ch.  6  and  8  ;  Pitkin,  ii.  ch.  13, 
14,  App.  8  ;  lives  of  Jay,  by  J.iy  and  Flanders  ; 
Bancroft,  ix.  ch.  17  ;  x.  ch.  8,  9;  Oration  in  Bos- 
ton, July  4,  1859,  by  Geo.  Sumner;  Niles's  Reg- 
ister, 1822  ;  E.  E.  Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  ch. 
20  and  21.  The  complications  of  Spain  and 
England  are  expressed  in  an  Expos}  des  molifs 
de  la  conduit e  de  sa  majcsti  trcs-chrctienne  (Ma- 
drid, 1779),  which  Gibbon  answered  in  a  Afcmoire 
justicatif  de  la  Coiir  de  Londres  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  a  tract  of  similar  title  by  Sir  J.imes 
Marriott ;  see  Sparks  Catal.  no.  2,457),  which  w.is 
in  turn  replied  to  in  Observations  sur  le  mimoire, 
etc.  (P.iris,  1780),  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Beaumarchais.  The  Sparks  MSS.  contain  much 
of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  :  in  no.  xxiii., 
correspondence  of  Lord  Grantham,  English  am- 
bassador in  Spain,  1776-1779,  from  the  English 
State  Paper  Office.  Letters  from  the  Spanish 
government  are  frequently  enclosed  ;  and  there 
are  some  letters  from   Louisiana.    The  letters 


of  Pollock  from  New  Orleans  are  in  no.  xli.  In 
no.  I.xxiii.  is  the  correspondence  of  the  French 
and  .Spani.sl'  governments,  1776- 1778;  in  no. 
xcii.  the  correspondence  of  Montmorin  and  Ver- 
gennes, 1778-1782;  in  nos.  xcv.  and  xcvi.  the 
correspondence  of  Grimaldi,  Florida  Blanca,  and 
Aranda,  1 776-1 782,  from  Madrid  and  Simancas 
(1855-1856).  Translations  of  parts  are  in  no.  cii. 
In  no.  cxvii.  are  letters  of  Miralles  and  Kendon 
from  Charleston  and  Philadelphia,  1778-80;  in 
no.  c.  are  letters  of  Rendon  and  Miralles,  1778- 
1780  ;  in  no.  ci.  is  an  account  of  Spanish  opera- 
tions in  Louisiana,  17S1-17S3.  —  Ed.] 

'  The  treaty  stipulated  that  a  necessary  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  allies  should  be  the  invasion 
of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  two  powers  should  not  listen  to 
any  proposition  from  the  common  enemy  without 
communicating  it  to  each  other,  and  that  neither 
should  sign  any  treaties  or  conventions  without 
the  previous  consent  of  the  other.  It  was  stated 
that  France  had  demanded,  on  declaring  war 
with  England,  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  should 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  serve  as  an  essential  basis  to  the  ne- 
gotiations which  might  be  established  in  the 
.seqi'el.     But  as  his  Catholic  Majesty  had  not  yet 
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not  become  the  ally  of  the  Americans,  although  he  was  fighting  against 
their  enemy. 

On  the  1 6th  of  Tune,  1779,  Spain  declared  war  against  England.  During 
the  summer  a  gr.-at  fleet  of  thirty-one  French  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty 
Spanish  vessels  assembled,  and  sailed  up  and  down  the  English  Channel. 
The  English  fleet  retreated  before  them  ;  but  the  combined  fleets  did  not 
long  keep  the  sea.  There  was  no  admiral  over  the  whole,  and  before  many 
weiks  were  past  the  squadrons  of  the  two  nations  separated,  and  each 
returned  to  a  home  port,  with  much  grumbling  and  discontent  on  either 
hand.  Meanwhile,  Austria  and  Russia  were  offering  mediation.  No  year 
of  the  war  was  more  barren  of  results  than  this  one,  whether  in  liurope  or 
in  America. 

While  Vergennes  was  endeavoring  to  bring  Spain  into  the  war,  Gerard, 
the  Frencli  minister  at  Philadelphia,  was  trying  to  prepare  Congress  to 
agree  to  the  conditions  required  by  his  Catholic  Majesty.  lie  assured  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  "  that  his  king  would  not  pro- 
long the  war  for  a  single  day  to  secure  to  the  United  States  the  possessions 
wliich  they  coveted."  ^  He  thought  that  they  already  had  more  territory 
than  tliey  could  easily  administer,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  there  would 
never  be  more  than  thirteen  States,  unless  Canada  .should  one  day  be  re- 
ceived as  a  fourteenth.  In  a  formal  interview  with  Congress  on  the  1 5th 
of  February,  1779,  he  represented  that  the  price  put  by  Spain  on  her  friend- 
ship was  Pensacola  and  the  e.xclusive  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  if 
she  failed  to  obtain  these  conditions,  she  might  join  F^ngland  instead  of  the 
United  States.     The  impression  seems  to  have  been  current  at  this  time 


concluded  any  treaty  with  the  United  States,  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  doing  it  in  the 
sequel,  and  of  agreeing  then  to  everything  which 
should  relate  to  their  independence.  For  the 
present  he  engaged  to  concert  with  France  as  to 
what  might  concern  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  enumerated  the  advantages  sought 
by  the  allies.  France  desired  the  abolition  of 
eveij  thing  which  might  interfere  with  the  forti- 
ficatinn  of  Dunkirk;  the  expulsion  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  island,  and  the  fishery  of  Newfound- 
land, which  last  was  to  be  shared  with  Spain ; 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  East  India  trade, 
.-ind  the  liberty  of  fortifying  factories  in  the  East ; 
the  recovery  of  Senegal;  the  possession  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo  ;  and  the  abolition  or  en- 
tire execution  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  Utrecht 
made  in  1713  between  France  and  England. 

The  objects  sought  by  .Spain  were  the  resti- 
tution of  Gibraltar ;  the  possession  of  the  river 
and  fort  of  Mobile  ;  the  acquisition  of  Pensacola, 
with  all  the  coast  of  Florida  along  the  fiahama 
Channel ;  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  ;  the  revocation  of  the  right 
accorded  them  of  cutting  dye-wood  on  the  coasts 
of  Campcachy,  which  right  was  to  be  given  to 


the  French ;  and  the  restitution  of  the  island  of 
Minorca. 

The  allied  powers  promised  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms  without  having  at  least  obtained  Gib- 
raltar for  Spain  and  Dunkirk  for  France,  or,  in 
default  of  this  article,  any  other  object,  at  the 
option  of  Spain.  The  treaty  was  a  secret  one, 
and  was  not  communicated  to  the  Americans. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  and  Spain  were 
not  allied  had  a  practical  result  in  1781,  when 
the  English  and  tJerman  garrison  of  Pensacola 
surrendered  to  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez  on  con- 
dition of  not  serving  .igainst  Spain  or  her  allies 
until  exchanged.  The  garrison  was  shipped  to 
New  York,  and  could  immediately  be  used 
against  the  Americans. 

This  treaty  is  believed  never  to  have  been 
printed  in  English.  An  abstract  of  it  is  among 
the  Sparks  AfSS.,  no.  xcii. ;  see  also  no.  xxxii. 
This  treaty  is  to  be  found  in  Spanish  in  Del  Can- 
tillo  Tratados  dt  Paz.,  etc.,  Madrid,  1S43,  p.  552, 
The  relations  of  Spain  to  France  in  these  move- 
ments are  followed  with  documents  by  Doniol 
(i.  ch.  9,  12;  ii.  ch.  4,  ;,  etc.).  [Cf.  Bigelow's 
Franklin,  iii.  21 1  ;  Bancroft,  x.  ch.  8.  —  Ed.] 

1  Circourt's  translation  of  Bancroft,  iii.  264. 
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that  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the  side  of  the  allies  would  bring  about  a 
speedy  peace.  Congress  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  decide  what 
terms  it  would  accept.  The  boundaries  to  be  claimed  were  promptly  agreed 
upon.'  Florida  was  to  be  left  to  Spain.  The  United  States  were  to  extend 
westward  to  the  Mississijipi  River.  The  northern  boundary  was  positively 
not  to  be  south  of  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  but  a  line  from  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Nepissing  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  con 
tended  for.'*  ICvery  post  and  place  within  the  United  States,  and  every 
island,  harbor,  and  roadstead  belonging  to  them  or  any  of  them,  was  to  be 
absolutely  evacuatcid  by  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  yielded  to  the  powers  of  the  States  to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 
So  far,  everything  was  clear  and  smooth.  But  the  question  of  the  fisheries 
was  one  of  more  difficulty.  From  the  22d  of  March  to  the  29th  of  July 
resolutions  were  offered,  amended,  passed,  and  reconsidereil.  The  matter 
ended  in  a  virtual  triumph  for  the  French  party.  The  right  to  the  fisheries, 
even  in  the  most  limited  form,  was  not  to  be  made  an  absolute  condition  of 
peace.^  Gerard  had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  the  king  of  France 
had  to  choose  between  the  Spanish  and  the  American  alliance,  his  choice 
would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  French  minister,  acting  under  instructions,  also  urged  Congress  to 
agree,  if  necessary,  to  a  tacit  rather  than  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  king  of  luigland.  On  this  point,  also.  Con- 
gress gave  way.  They  refused,  it  is  true,  to  stipulate  in  terms  that  the 
independence  of  their  country  might  be  "tacitly  assured,"  but  preferred 
the  more  roundabout  expression  "  that  previous  to  any  treaty  or  negotia- 
tion for  peace,  the  liberty,  so\ereignty,  and  indejiendence,  absolute  and 
unlimited,  of  these  United  States,  as  well  in  matters  of  government  as  of 
commerce,  shall  be  assured  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  agreeable  to  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  and  the  United 
States."  But  as  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  referred  to  required  only 
that  the  independence  of  the  United  States  should  be  "  formally  or  tacitly 
assured,"  the  tacit  acknowledgment  might  be  considered  accepted. 

Congress  found  time  on  the  15th  of  June  to  congratulate  Louis  XVI  on 
the  birth  of  a  princess,  and  to  ask  for  the  portraits  of  himself  and  his 
"royal  consort,"  and  also  for  further  supplies,  an  estimate  of  which  they 
had  ordered  their  minister  to  lay  before  him,  and  which  they  assured  him 
should  be  vigorously  used  against  the  common  enemy.  They  refused  on 
the  17th  to  allow  their  negotiators  to  stipulate  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  should  not  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  nor  engage  in  the 


'  M.irch  19,  1779.  SiYir/  yotiriials  of  Cong., 
ii.  138. 

-  [Cf.,  on  thin,  John  Adams's  Works,  i.  ch.  6; 
iii.  pp.  l86,  229,  259;  vii.  119,  120,  139;  ix.  476. 
-Ed.] 

'  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the  faith  of 
Congress  be  pledged  to  the  several  States  that 


no  treaty  of  commerce  be  made  with  Great  liri- 
tain  without  an  explicit  stipulation  on  her  part 
in  favor  of  the  right  of  Americans  to  fish  (Se- 
cret yoiiriials,  ii.  206),  and  that  the  force  of  the 
Union  should  be  employed  to  obtain  redress  in 
case  of  any  disturbance  of  that  right  (Ibid. 
ii.  211). 
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slave-trade,  if  adequate  compensation  could  be  obtained.  It  was  decided 
that  the  independence  or  cession  to  the  United  States  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  Ik-rmuda  Islands  was  not  to  be  sought  for.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  a  minister  to  nej^otiate  for  peace,  and  instructions  were 
determined  upon.'  It  was  not  until  the  27th  of  September  that  the  choice 
of  this  I  minister  was  reached.     On  that  day  John  Adams  ^  was  appointed 


LUZERNE.* 


'  August  14,  1779.     Secret  yourttii/s,ii.  224.  miliar  Lt-tlers,  329,  etc.;  John   T.  Mor.se,  Jr.'s 

-  [Adams  arrived  in  Paris,  Feb.,  1780.    Cf.  .SV-  yofiit  Adams  ;   A<iaiiis-lVarr,n  CorrespoiiJciiie, 

net  Joitruah,  ii.   258;  Dipl.  Corresp.,   iv.   241,  368,  377,  378,  400,  457,  etc.;   Jiancroft,  .\.  442; 

339;  his  letters  in //>/(/.  V. ;  yohn  Adams's  Worts,  Parton'.s />i!w/7/«,  ii.  369,  394.     Franklin  said  of 

i.  277  ;  iii.  91,  121  ;  vii.  5;  ix.  472;  x.  408;  Fa-  Adams  at  this  time,  "  I  li/e  on  terms  of  civility 


[.\ftcr  a  painting  in  the  St.ite-House  at  Philadelphia.  — En.] 
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to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
and  John  Jay  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain.  During  the  same  month 
the  Chevalier  de  Luzerne  arrived  in  Philadelpb'a  as  the  successor  of 
Gerard.  This  diplomat,  by  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  by  apparen*^ 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Congress,  made  himself  acceptable  durinj^, 
four  yeans  to  the  American  government.* 

In  January,  1779,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  returned  from  America  to 
France.  He  had  become  deservedly  popular  among  the  Americans,  whose 
cause  he  had  served  without  self-seeking.  It  was  a  long-cherished  dream 
with  the  Marquis  to  wrest  Canada  from  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  the 
autumn  of  1778  a  plan  for  this  purpose  was  drawn  up  by  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  was  reported  to  that  body  in  secret 
session  >n  the  22d  of  October.^  The  British  dominions  were  to  be  attacked 
simultaneously  at  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  St.  Francis.  A  I'rench  fleet  was  to 
take  Ouebec.  General  Washington's  opinion  of  the  plan  was  asked,  and  on 
the  14th  of  November  he  wrote  a  very  striking  letter  to  the  president  of 
Congress.  One  objection  to  the  scheme  seemed  to  him  insurmountable,  and 
alarmed  all  his  feelings  for  the  true  and  permanent  interests  of  his  coun- 
try. "This,"  he  says,  "is  the  introduction  of  a  large  body  of  French  troops 
into  Canada,  and  ]5Utting  them  in  possession  of  the  cajiital  of  that  prov- 
ince, attached  to  them  by  all  the  ties  of  blood,  habits,  manners,  religion,  and 
former  connection  of  government.  I  fear  this  would  be  too  great  a  tempta- 
tion to  be  resisted  by  any  power  actuated  by  the  common  maxims  of  national 
policv."  ^  Washington  apprehended  that  if  France  should  occupy  Canada, 
and  L.igether  with  Spain  should  surround  the  United  States  on  the  north, 
the  west,  and  the  south,  and  become  superior  to  England  at  sea,  she  might 
not  only  keep  that  territory  which  should  be  in  lier  possession,  but  might 
give  the  law  to  the  Uniteil  States.  In  his  letter  to  Congress  the  general 
dwelt  on  the  military  hazards  and  difficulties  of  the  enterprise ;  and,  not 
witliout  reluctance.  Congress  consented  to  abandon  it.* 

Lafayette  went  to  Europe  without  any  definite  mission,  but  with  a  cor- 
dial letter  of  prai.se  from  Congress  to  King  Louis  XVI. ^  It  was  not  in  his 
ardent  nature  to  be  quiet  and  inactive.  After  a  nominal  banishment,  spent 
in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  for  the  crime  of  leaving  France  without 
permission,  the  young  Marquis  found  himself  the  favorite  of  the  court  and 


, 


1 


[' 


with  him,  not  of  intimacy."  Sparks  made  copies 
of  letters  from  .Vdams's  lctter-l)ooks  kept  in 
Paris  (.S/,7r/(,f  A/SS.,  no.  lii.  vol.  i.).  — Ei).] 

'  [His  credenti.ils,  May  31,  1779,  were  pre- 
sented Nov.  17th  (yoiirnals  of  Ccni;.,  ii.  393). 
His  memorial  to  Congress  respecting  a  plan  of 
commerce  is  in  the  Sharks  MSS.,  no,  xlix.  i.  16. 
On  his  instnictions,  see  Circourt,  vol.  iii.  —  Ed.] 

'■^  Sirret /ouriiiih,  ii.  III. 

*  lV(is/iini^/on,  vi.  107. 

*  Marshall's  IViuhhu'ton,  iii.  568-580,  —  a  very 
good  account;  Sccr,-t  ^oiirna/s,  ii.  1 10-117,  122- 


T30.  The  letter  announcing  the  final  abandon- 
ment of  the  plan  did  not  reach  Lafayette  un- 
til he  was  in  France  (Sparks's  IWu/iington,  vi. 
548).  [Cf.  also  //'/(/.  V.  530 ;  Lafayette's  nar- 
rative in  Sparks  A/SS.,  no.  xxxii.  ;  his  letter 
from  Hoston,  Dec.  iS,  1778,  to  the  Canada  In- 
dians, among  the  ("arleton  papers,  copied  in 
/Htf.  no.  xiii. ;  a  letter  from  the  Lincoln  A/SS. 
in  /iiif.  no.  xii.  The  latest  examination  of  Ln- 
fayette'.'i  career  and  of  his  family  is  in  Uoniol, 
vol.  i.— I'.l).] 
"  Sr<rft  Joiirnah,  ii.  124. 
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the  city.  The  queen,  irreproachable  in  her  moral  conduct,  was  more  ready 
to  recognize  the  charms  of  young  men  than  prudence  in  a  scandalous  court 
would  have  dictated.  She  saw  Lafayette  several  times,  and  presented  him, 
as  a  substantial  mark  of  her  favor,  with  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  Madame 
Campan  long  kept  a  copy  of  verses,  in  her  Majesty's  own  handwriting, 
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•  [From  .Andrews"  Hist,  of  the  War  (London,  1785),  vol.  i.  .\  rude  engraved  likeness  by  Norman  is  in  the 
Boston  etiition  of  the  Imfartial  Hist,  of  the  War  in  .hncriia  (17.SO,  11.  21;.     Cf.  Afass.  .lAii;.,  .\u!;ust.  i^cx). 

There  is  in  the  Capitol  at  W.ishiiii;ton  a  fulllcnj;th  portrait  of  Lafayette  by  Ary  .'^chefler,  presente<l  by  the 
artist  in  1824,  and  a  bust  by  David,  ^iven  by  him  in  182S  {.]fass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  xix.  55 ;  R.  C.  Winthrop"s 
Addresses.  1S7S,  p.  2S7).  Tliere  is  an  cni;ravins  of  this  portrait,  which  was  made  at  the  time  it  was  painted. 
A  portrait  taken  for  Jefferson,  when  Lafayette  came  over  here  as  a  young  ofliccr,  is  in  the  ^Lass,  Hist.  Soc. 
gallery  (Ci/u/.,  p.  17);  in  whose  Proceeding;!  (xx.  101)  is  a  hcliotype  of  a  water-color  drawing  owned  by  a 
descendant  of  I-afayette  in  Turin,  representing  him,  full-length,  at  the  time  of  the  Virginia  campaign  of  17S1 
(Winthrop's  Addresses,  1S7S,  etc.,  p.  400). 

.\  full-length  contemporary  portrait,  by  Lc  I'aon,  of  Lafayette  standing  Ix'fore  a  horse  helil  by  a  negro,  and 
marked  "Conclusion  de  la  Campagne  du  17S1  en  Virginic.  To  his  Kxcellency  General  Washington  this  like- 
ness of  his  friend,  the  Marquess  dc  la  Fayette,  is  humbly  dedicated,"  is  reproduced  in  Doniol's  PartieifatioH 
dc  la  Franeeh  ritaHisscmcnt  des  Etats-Unis  if  .Imeriqtie,  vol.  li.  The  original  engraving  was  by  Noi-I  le 
Mire.    (Cf.  Jules  Hidou  s  V.  Ir  Mire,  Paris,  1S75.) 

C.  W.  I'calc  luinted  and  engraved  a  head  of  Lafayette,  given  in  Lossing's  Home  of  Washington,  p.  166, 
the  picture  having  been  placed  at  Mount  Vernon.  One  by  t,.  Barre  was  engraved  by  B.  le  Clair.  .\  portrait 
t-ikcn  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1784  is  given  in  the  Mag.  of  .Xmer.  Hist.,  Pec,  1S7."*.  .\  paint- 
ing by  C.  C.  Ingham,  1835,  is  owned  by  the  N.  V.  Hist,  .'iocietv,  which  has  heen  copied  for  the  State  Capitol 
at  Albany.    Cf.  E.  M.  Stone's  French  Allies  p,  516,  and  Harfer's  Monthly,  Ixiii.  325,  —  Ed.] 
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which  had  been  applauded  on  the  stage  of  the  TlUdtre  Frangais  because 
in  them  the  audience  had  thought  that  it  recognized  the  description  of  the 
Marquis.  Indeed,  the  whole  life  of  the  young  soldier  at  this  time  was  a 
continual  ovation.  He  employed  his  popularity  for  the  advantage  of  Amer- 
ica. At  one  time  he  planned  an  expedition  against  the  towns  on  the  v/est- 
ern  coast  of  England ;  at  another,  he  proposed  to  hire  four  ships  of  the  line 
from  the  king  of  Sweden.  But  a  more  important  and  more  delicate  matter 
soon  began  to  absorb  his  attention.  Up  to  the  end  of  1 779  the  advantages 
derived  by  the  United  States  from  the  French  alliance  had  not  been  so 
great  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  news  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  France  had  caused  the  English  to  evacuate  Philadelphia 
in  the  summer  of  1778  ;  but  the  Americans  had  immediately  afterwards 
been  drawn,  by  the  expectation  of  French  assistance,  into  a  disastrous  attack 
on  Newport,  in  which,  as  many  of  them  believed,  they  had  been  left  in  the 
lurch  by  their  allies.^  In  September  and  October,  a  similar  attack  upon 
Savannah  had  had  no  better  result,  although  much  valor  had  been  displayed 
on  that  occasion.^  Lafayette  desired  a  more  thorough  cooperation  between 
his  old  and  his  new  country.  The  popular  prejudices  of  Americans  were 
opposed  to  this.  It  was  not  many  years  since  the  colonists  had  looked  on 
Frenchmen  as  their  natural  enemies.  It  was  Lafayette's  wish  to  overcome 
these  fH-cjudices.  He  proposed  to  Vergennes  to  send  an  army  to  fight 
in  America.''  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Count  himself  desired  very 
energetic  action  in  that  quarter.  He  wished  to  see  the  United  States  inde- 
pendent, but  not  too  powerful.  The  abasement  of  England  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  balance  of  jjower  in  America,  among  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States,  would  have  been  sufficiently  consonant  with  French 
interests.  Vergennes  acceded,  however,  to  the  main  features  of  Lafayette's 
plan. 

The  Marquis  considered  the  composition  of  the  army  that  was  to  be  sent 
a  very  important  matter.  The  officers  must  be  soldiers,  not  courtiers.  It 
was  in  July,  1779,  that  Lafayette  first  proposed  the  expedition,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  troops  might  leave  France  in  time  to  take  Newport  by  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  Excursions  were  to  be  n:?/ie  to  the  southward 
during  the  winter,  and  the  grand  achievement  was  to  be  the  reduction  of 
Halifax  in  the  summer  of  1780.*  Lafayette  hoped  to  command  the  expe- 
dition himself.  He  expressed  his  entire  willingness,  however,  to  take  a 
subordinate  place.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  the  Marquis  should  sail 
alone  for  America  in  March,  1780,  with  instructions  to  announce  to  Wash- 
ington the  speedy  arrival  of  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men.  These  soldiers 
were  to  be  kept  together  under  their  own  general,  who  was  himself  to  be 
under  Washington's  orders. 


1  [See  Vol.  VI.  ch.  vii.  note  3.  — En.]  *  LafayeUe's  minute  is  given  in  liis  Mimoim 

2  [.See  Vol.  VT.  p.  470.  — Kn.l  (Bnixelles,  1838),  i.  237-241. 
"  [Sparks'.s  Washitii;/oii,  \n.  477  ;  J.  C.  Hamil- 
ton's/V/«W;V-,  etc.,  ii.  1 5. —  Kn.) 
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RELATIONS    WITH    EUROPE   DURING   THE   REVOLUTION.         6i. 

Throughout  the  years  1778  and  1779  the  British  aggressions  on  neutral 
commerce  had  been  rousing  the  indignation  of  the  northern  powers.  Act- 
ing on  their  own  interpretation  of  what  was  contraband  of  war,  the  Eng- 
lish privateers  had  robbed  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish  ships,  in  violation 
of  treaties  and  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  court  of  St.  Petersburg  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  estranged  from  that  of  London.  Sir  James  Harris, 
the  English  minister,  tried  influence  and  bribery  in  vain  on  the  favorites 
of  Catherine  II.  Count  Panin  told  him,  smiling,  that,  being  accustomed  to 
command  at  sea,  the  language  of  England  on  maritime  objects  was  always 
too  positive.*  Russia,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands  remonstrated 
with  the  British  government.  Catherine  was  becoming  much  incensed, 
when  an  incident  occurred  that  came  near  turning  aside  the  current  of  her 
wrath.  The  Spaniards,  fearing  lest  Gibraltar  might  be  revictualled,  took 
two  Russian  ships  bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  sent  them  in  to  Cadiz, 
where  their  cargoes  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  gave  the  Eng- 
lish minister  an  apparent  advantage.  Harris  was  able  to  report,  on  the 
authority  of  the  favorite  Potemkin,  that  orders  were  to  be  given  to  fit  out 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates,  which,  while  they  were  to  be  sup- 
posed to  protect  Russian  trade  against  all  aggressors,  were  in  fact  meant 
to  chastise  the  Spaniards,  whose  insolence  and  arbitrary  conduct  the  Em- 
press could  not  put  up  with.2  At  this  juncture  the  Prussian  minister  at 
St.  Petersburg  reported  the  state  of  affairs  to  Frederick  the  Great.  That 
monarch  immediately  sent  off  a  messenger,  as  fast  as  horses  could  take  him, 
to  Paris.  The  Prussian  minister  at  the  court  of  Versailles  was  ordered  to 
ask  for  an  immediate  audience,  and  to  point  out  the  importance  of  satisfying 
Russia  without  the  .slightest  delay.  Vergennes  recognized  the  urgency  of 
the  crisis  ;  he  sent  off  a  courier  post-haste  to  Madrid.  Florida  Blanca  saw 
that  the  Prussian  advice  was  good,  and  determined  to  follow  it ;  but  before 
a  messenger  could  i  ide  from  Petersburg  to  Madrid  and  return,  Catherine 
II  had  been  brought  to  larger  views.  Count  Panin  had  persuaded  her  that 
by  assuming  the  position  of  the  impartial  defender  of  neutral  rights  she 
might  greatly  increase  her  influence  in  Europe,  and  yet  inspire  no  jealousy.'' 
On  the  28th  of  February  (loth  of  March),  1780,  she  issued  a  "Declaration 
to  the  Courts  of  London,  Versailles,  and  Madrid."  The  Empress  declared 
that  her  own  ju.stice,  equity,  and  moderation,  shown  during  her  war  against 
the  Porte,  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  the  impartiality  that  she 
had  evinced  during  the  present  war,  had  led  her  to  hope  that  her  own  sub- 
jects would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  the  advantages  belonging 
to  all  neutral  nations.  Finding  herself  disappointed,  the  Empress,  before 
taking  further  measures,  thought  it  right  to  express  to  all  Europe  the  fol- 
lowing principles,  which  she  found  in  primitive  i:;ternational  law,  and  which 
had  received  the  sanction  of  treaties  :  — 

'^  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  James  Hayris:,        ^  Koch,  iv.  35;  Circonrt'.s  tran.slation  of  Itan 
first  Earl  of  Malmeslmry  (London,  1844),  i.  222.     croft,  iii,  235,  etc.  ;  Hergbohm, /(»«/>«. 
-  Malmesbury,  i.  279. 
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(i.)  Neutral  vessels  may  sail  freely  from  port  to  port,  on  the  coasts  of 
belligerent  powers.  (2.)  Free  ships  make  free  goods,  except  in  the  case  of 
contraband.  (3.)  Contraband  goods  are  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  but  net 
provisions,  nor  materials  for  building  and  furnishing  ships.  (4.)  A  port 
can  be  considered  blockaded  only  when,  from  the  disposal  of  the  blockad- 
ing force,  there  is  evident  danger  in  entering  it.  (5.)  The  principles  enu- 
merated above  are  to  be  observed  in  judging  of  the  legality  of  prizes. 

The  Empress  announced  that  in  support  of  these  principles  she  was 
arming  a  large  part  of  her  fleet,  but  declared  her  intention  to  keep  the 
peace  unless  she  were  interfered  witi^j  and  hoped  that  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers would  give  orders  to  their  officers  in  accordant.,  with  the  principles 
above  defined. 

The  importance  of  this  declaration  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  was 
certainly  not  true  that  the  principles  here  expressed  had  always  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  law  of  nations.  France  and  England,  in  the  days  of  their 
maritime  strength,  had  never  acknowledged  rules  so  liberal.  But  it  was  no 
small  matter  that  such  good  laws  should  be  recognized  and  laid  down  as 

universal  by  a  great  power. 
The  neutral  nations  thence- 
forth have  had  something 
definite  to  strive  for. 

The  belligerent  powers 
replied  to  the  declaration 
of  Catherine.  The  king  of 
England  professed  that  he 
always  obeyed  international 
law  and  subsisting  treaties. 
The  king  of  France  ex- 
pressed his  satisfactio.i  at 
seeing  the  limpress  sustain 
the  cause  of  neutral  rights ; 
which,  as  he  explained,  was 
the  very  cau.se  he  was  fight- 
ing for,  The  king  of  Spain 
said  that  he  considered  the 
step  her  Majesty  had  taken 
an  effect  of  her  confidence 
in  him,  and  was  the  more 
pleased  because  the  princi- 
ples which  she  had  adopted 
were  those  by  which  he  had  always  guided  his  own  conduct.  It  was  only 
the  evil  behavior  of  England  which  had  forced  him  to  follow  hei  out  of  the 
right  course.     In  truth,  he  believed  that  no  great  harm  had  been  done;  and 

•  [From  tlie  F.iiropeau  Magatine,  May,  17S7,  p.  299.     He  was  first  lord  of  the  lulmiralty  under  the  miiv 

istry  of  North.  —  El).] 
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for  what  might  have  occurred  the  neutral  powers  were  principally  respon- 
sible, their  ships  having  used  false  papers.  The  king  expressed  his  wish  to 
have  the  glory  of  setting  the  first  example  of  respect  for  the  neutral  flags 
of  all  such  courts  as  had  determined,  or  might  determine,  to  defend  them- 
selves, until  he  should  see  what  the  English  navy  would  do,  and  whether 
the  English  privateers  would  be  kept  in  check.  After  this  magnanimous 
declaration,  his  Catholic  Majesty  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Gibraltar 
was  actually  blockaded. 

Denmark  and  Sweden  were  informed  of  the  course  of  Russia.  Beth  of 
them  issued  declarations  to  the  belligerents,  and  entered  into  conventions 
with  Russia  and  with  each  other.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1780,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  voted 
that  the  admiralty  should  report  in- 
structions to  the  officers  of  their 
armed  vessels,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Rus- 
sian circular.  They  also  empow- 
ered their  ministers  abroad  '  to  ac- 
cede to  such  regulation.s,  conform- 
able to  the  spirit  of  the  declaration, 
as  should  be  agreed  to  by  a  con- 
gress expected  to  assemble  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia. We  shall  presently  see  how 
the  Netherlands  were  forced  into 
the  alliance  a  few  months  later. 
Austria  and  Prussia  joined  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  as  it  was  called, 
in  1781  ;  Portugal,  in  1782  ;  the 
two  Sicilies,  in  1783.  Thus  every 
considerable  civilized  maritime  power  was  brought,  temporarily  at  least,  to 
the  support  of  justice  and  moderati(  .i,  and  into  opposition  to  England. 

The  conduct  of  England  toward  the  Netherlands,  during  the  whole  war, 
was  such  as  to  leave  little  doubt  in  an  impartial  mind  that  the  object  of  the 
ICnglLsh  ministry  was  simply  to  injure  a  weaker  rival.  A  treaty  had  ex- 
isted between  these  countries  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  free  ships  made  free  goods,  and  that  clothing,  ship- 
timbers,  and  naval  stores  were  not  contraband  of  war.2  This  treaty  had 
been  disregarded  by    England  during   the    Seven  Years'  War,   and   was 

'  [Francis  Dana  was  sent  to  Russia,  and  his  spontlenceisin  the  Z)//.  Torrw/.,  viii.  239,  etc. — 
Lominission  and  instructions  were  dated  Dec.  19,     Kn.] 

1780    (Sfcnt  Journals,   iii.    357).      His   corre-        ^^  Treaty  of  1st  of  December,  1674.    Dumont, 

vii.  282. 

•  •  [From  Du  Simitiire's   Thirteen  Portraits  (I.ond.,  1783).     Cf.  Heads  of  Illustrious  Americans  (I.Diid, 
17S3).     He  was  president  of  Congress  from  .'■^ept,,  i779,toJuly,  1781.  — Kn.] 
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equally  disregarded  during  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  tone 
of  the  Kngli.sh  government  toward  the  States-General  was  arrogant  in  the 
e.xtreme.  In  1777,  the  English  admiral  at  the  Leeward  Islands  was  in- 
structed to  search  all  Dutch  vessels  sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Dutch  harbor 
of  St.  Eustatius,  and  to  send  to  an  English  port  all  such  as  should  be  found 
to  contain  clothing  or  materials  for  clothing.  The  governor  of  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  having  allowed  the  salute  of  an  American  cruiser  to  be 
returned,  and  having  said  that  he  was  far  from  betraying  any  partiality 
between  England  and  the  North  American  colonies,  the  English  ministers 
addressed  to  their  Hi-;h  Mightinesses  a  note  so  insolent  that  even  the 
weaker  power  felt  called  on  to  express  its  resentment.  The  governor, 
however,  was  recalled.  The  interested  attachment  of  the  Stadtholder  and 
the  Grand  Pensionary  to  the  English  party,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  its  own 
weakness,  kept  the  country  quiet  for  a  time.  The  loose  and  ill-defined 
bond  which  united  the  provinces  was  a  source  of  trouble.  In  1778,  the 
American  commissioners  in  Paris  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Pensionary  of 
the  Netherlands,  informing  him  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
France,  and  expressing  a  desire  that  a  good  understanding  might  be  culti- 
vated between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States,  and  that  commerce 
might  be  established  between  them.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  letter  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Dutch  confederation.  The  burgomasters  of  Amster- 
dam, however,  through  their  pensionary  Van  Berckel,  officially  expressed  a 
wish  to  an  American  correspondent  for  a  perpetual  treaty  of  amity,  when- 
ever the  independence  of  the  United  States  should  be  acknowledged  by 
the  English.^  The  pensionary  acknowledged  that  he  could  speak  but  for 
one  city,  and  the  American  commissioners,  on  being  applied  to,  refused  to 
move  further  in  the  matter.  William  Lee,  on  his  own  responsibility,  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  with  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  buf  the  commissioners 
refused  to  recognize  this  irregular  proceeding.  Meanwhile,  the  English 
cruisers  and  privateers  were  robbing  the  Dutch  merchants  on  the  high  seas. 
To  all  complaints  Lord  Suffolk  answered  that,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  England 
would  not  suffer  materials  for  shipbuilding  to  be  taken  to  French  ports. 
Lord  Suffolk,  dying,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Weymouth,  and  Lord  Wey- 
mouth by  Lord  Stormont,  but  the  same  policy  was  pursued.  Yet  a  few 
American  merchantmen  were  allowed  to  enter  the  port  of  Amsterdam. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  1779,  John  Paul  Jones  sailed  into  the  Te.vel  on  board 
of  the  "  Serapis,"  which  he  had  captured  from  the  English  after  a  gallant 
.struggle;'"'  with  the  "Countess  of  Scarborough,"  also  a  prize;  and  one 
American  and  two  French  vessels.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  the  English  envoy, 
claimed  that  Jones  should  be  treated  as  a  pirate,  and  that  the  British  ships 
should  be  given  up.  The  Stadtholder  might  have  yielded.  The  Grand  Pen- 
sionary stood  firm  for  neutral  rights.  By  a  compromise,  the  French  flag 
was  raised  over  the  prizes,  and  on  the  27th  of  December  they  sailed  away. 
On  the  same  day,  seventeen  Dutch  merchantmen,  sailing  under  the  con- 

'  Sp.iiks's  /)//.  C«rr,-s/i.,  i.  457.  -  [See  Vol.  VI.  ch.  vii.  — Kn.] 
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voy  of  five  Dutch  ships  of  war,  were  stopped  in  the  English  Channel  by 
a  superior  English  fleet.  Twelve  of  the  merchantmen  escaped  during  the 
night.  The  next  mo"-' lug  a  shallop  was  sent  by  the  English  admiral  to 
visit  the  remaining  five.  The  Dutch  admiral  fired  upon  the  shallop,  and 
the  English  admiral  fired  upon  him.  The  Dutchman,  yielding  to  superior 
force,  struck  his  flag,  and  the  English  sailors  carried  off  their  booty.  Sir 
James  Marriott,  sitting  in  admiralty  on  the  vessels  so  taken,  is  said  to  have 
announced  a  convenient  doctrine  :  "  Grotius  and  Bynkershoeck  agree, 
and  who  is  there  that  will  deny,  that  necessity  gives  us  the  right  to  make 
ourselves  masters  of  everything,  without  the  seizure  of  which  a  nation 
cannot  defend  herself .'  As  in  relation  to  want,  if  an  enemy  on  the  one 
part  is  in  want  of  stores,  the  want  to  intercept  them  on  the  other  is  equal. 
And  in  relation  to  blockades,  every  port  of  the  enemy  is  blocked  relative  to 
a  neutral  vessel  with  stores  which  is  seized,  and,  by  consequence,  blocked, 


I 


TOWER   OF  LONDON.* 

and  forbidden  to  go  there.  It  imports  little,  that  whether  the  blockade 
be  made  across  the  narrows  at  Dover,  or  off  the  harbor  of  Brest,  or  I'Orient. 
If  you  are  taken,  you  are  blocked.  Great  Britain,  by  her  insular  situation, 
blocks  naturally  all  the  ports  of  Spain  and  France.  She  has  a  right  to 
avail  herself  of  this  situation,  as  a  gift  of  Providence."  ^  As  gifts  of  Prov- 
idence, the  English  continued  to  gather  in  the  cargoes  of  their  neighbors. 
It  was  not  until  very  many  ships  had  been  taken  that  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  April,  1780,  officially  announced  that  it  would  in  future  disregard 
the  rights  of  the  Dutch  under  the  treaty,  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty 
had  already  been  infringed  by  the  States-General,  which  had  not  furnished 
aid  against  the  enemies  of  England,  as,  under  the  defensive  alliance  sub- 
sisting between  the  countries,  they  were  obliged  to  do.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke 
was  i.^acructcd  to  use  his  position  of  envoy  of  a  friendly  power  to  collect 
information  which    might    enable  the    British  cruisers   to   take   valuable 

'  Report  of  John  Adams  in  Sparks's  Dip.  Corresp.,  iv.  472. 

•  [After  a  print  in  the  London  Magazine,  1789.  —  Ed.] 
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prizes.  Still  the  Stadtholder  refused  to  join  the  northern  confederation 
supporting  the  Armed  Neutrality,  unless  the  colonial  possessions  of  the 
Netherlands  should  be  assured.  This  Russia  would  not  grant,  but  the 
draft  of  a  convention  in  accordance  with  her  wishes  was  prepared.  Eng- 
land, meanwhile,  did  not  desire  to  quarrel  with  Russia,  —  her  policy  being 


HENRY  LAURENS.* 


to  bully  a  small  power  rather  than  to  fight  a  large  one,  —  and  gladly  seized 
on  a  pretext  for  a  war  with  the  Netherlands,  unconnected  with  the  Armed 
Neutrality. 

In  October,  1 780,  Henry  Laurens,  who  was  on  his  way  from  America  to 

*  [From  Delaplaine's  Refosilory  (1S13).  The  paintinR  is  by  C.  W.  Peale.  Cf.  J.  C.  Smitli's  Brit.  Mez- 
zotint Portraits,  ii.  568.  A  painting  by  Copley  is  mentioned  by  Perkins  (p.  80),  who  says  its  ownersliip  is  not 
known ;  but  a  portrait  by  Copley,  said  to  have  been  painted  for  Thomas  Hollis  while  Laurens  was  in  the 
Tower,  is  noticed  in  Af  iss.  Hist.  Sac.  Proc,  June,  1S86,  p.  8,  and  is  said  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  lately  in  the 
Corcoran  gallery  in  W'ashington,  and  to  have  been  engraved  by  T.  B.  Welch.  A  portrait  of  Laurens  by 
Copley,  engraved  by  V.  Green,  London,  is  reproduced  in  the  Atag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  July,  1887.  (Cf.  Harper's 
Mag.,  Ixvi.  S41),  in  connection  with  a  paper  "  Henry  Laurens  in  the  London  Tower,"  which  also  has  a  fac- 
simile of  an  old  print  of  the  Tower,  at  the  time  of  Laurens's  confinement.  There  are  in  the  S/aris  AfSS. 
(no.  xlix.  vol.  iii.)  a  letter  in  pencil  of  Laurens,  from  the  Tower,  Dec.  20,  1781,  complaining  of  his  imprison- 
ment, addressed  to  Congress;  and  a  letter  of  his  son,  Henry  Laurens,  Jr.,  Amsterdam,  March  28,  1782,  de- 
scribing his  father's  incarceration.  There  are  also  in  /did,  (no.  Hi.  vol.  iii.  no.  45)  various  papers,  after  originnls 
in  Madison's  possession,  respecting  Laurens's  petition  from  the  Tower,  Dec.  1,1781.  Cf.  Hist.  J\ fag.,  x.  gc), 
237,  265  ;  xi.  129  ;  South  Carolina  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vol.  i. ;  Parton's  Franklin,  ii.  405  ;  Poole's  Index,  p.  728. 
The  Political  Magazine  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Henry  Laurens  (vol.  i.  p.  735),  and  prints  the 
papers  captured  with  him  (p.  691).  —  Ed.] 
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Holland  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for  a  loan  for  the  United  States,'  was 
taken  prisoner  at  sea,  and  finally  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
had  failed  to  sink  his  papers.  Among  them  were  found  the  draft  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  agreed  upon  between  William  I.ee  and  his  Dutch 
friend  De  Neufville,  who  professed  to  act  under  the  instructions  of  Van 
Bcrckel,  the  pensionary  of  Amsterdam,  and  sundry  letters  concerning  af- 
fairs in  the  Netherlands."'^  These  papers  were  sent  off  at  once  to  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke,  with  orders  to  communicate 
them  to  the  Stadtholder.  In  a  me- 
morial to  the  States-General,  Sir 
Joseph  blamed  and  threatened,  and 
demanded  the  formal  disavowal  of 
the  conduct  of  the  "gentlemen  of 
Amsterdam,"  and  the  exemplary 
punishment  of  the  pensioner  Van 
Berckel.  With  this  demand  the 
States  -  General  had  already  com- 
plied in  ss  far  zi  to  condemn  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates  of  Amster- 
dam. The  I'Lnglish  government,  in 
a  further  memorial,  insisted  on  the 
punishment  of  Van  Berckel  and  his 
associates.  Meanwhile,  Sir  Joseph 
regretted  his  inability  to  stir  up  a 
mob  to  murder  the  Pensionary.^ 
The  British  memorial  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  manifesto.  This  document  proclaimed  that  the  treaty  of 
1678  between  England  and  the  Netherlands  required  that  one  of  the  two 
allies  who  was  not  attacked  to  break  with  the  aggressor  in  two  months 
after  the  party  attacked  should  require  it ;  that  England  had  been  attacked 
by  France  and  Spain,  and  not  the  least  assistance  had  been  given  her. 
It  stated  that  the  States-General  had  suffered  an  American  pirate  to 
remain  several  weeks  in  one  of  their  ports  ;  that  they  had  endeavored  to 
raise  up  enemies  against  England  in  the  East  Indies  ;  and  in  the  West 
Indies  had  given  assistance  to  her  rebellious  subjects.  But  the  treaty 
between  De  Neufville  and  Lee,  informal  and  valueless  as  it  was,  was  made 
the  chief  pretext.  In  a  patronizing  tone  of  sorrow  and  anger,  war  was 
declared,  while  the  rich   and  weak   neighbor  whom  it  was  designed  to 


HENRY   L.\URENS,  JR.* 


*  Secret  Journals  of  CongressS^.zya.  [Sparks's 
Dip.  Corresp.,  ii.  453.  The  Dutch  published 
several  satirical  prints  on  the  English  rescuing 
his  papers.  Cf.  MuUer's  Americana  (1877),  no. 
1,809-10.  —  Ed.] 


'^  Papers  given  in  Annual  Register  (1780),  pp. 

356-373- 

8  Rancroft,  x.  437,  quoting  Yorke  to  Stormont, 
November  14th. 


*  [From  Du  Cimitiire's  Thirteen  Portraits  (London, lySi).    Repeated  in  Frank  Moore's  Laurens  Papers 
V*.  Y.,  1861).    Cf.  also  Heads  of  Illustrious  Americans  (London,  1783).  —  Ed.] 
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plunder,  was  kindly  informed  that  the  king  would  ever  be  disposed  to 
return  to  friendship  with  the  States-General  when  they  sincerely  revt-rtcd 

to  that  sy^*. ,111  which  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors  had  formed,  and  which  had  been 
subverted  by  a  powerful  faction,  cons])iring 
with  France  against  the  true  interests  of  the 
republic  no  less  than  against  those  of  Great 
Britain.  Lord  Stormont  refused  to  receive 
further  communications  from  the  Dutch 
minister,  and  the  latter  was  hurried  out  of 
London.  It  would  not  have  done  to  reopen 
negotiations.  Orders  had  already  been  sent 
to  Rodney  for  the  capture  and  plunder  of 
St.  Eustatius.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1781, 
the  United  Provinces  formally  joined  the 
Armed  Neutrality.' 


R.  R.  LIVINGSTON.* 


'  [Between  1777  and  1784,  the  States-General 
printed  in  detached  brochnrcs  the  most  impor- 
tant papers  respecting  their  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  There  is 
a  set  of  these  in  the  Sparks  collection  in  Cornell 
University  (S/'arts  Ciitn/.,  no.  1,851).  Muller 
(Ciilal.,  1877,  no.  3,371)  notes  a  set,  i779-.)4,  in 
five  volumes,  with  the  general  ti'le  V'trzaainctin- 
gen  7;ni  f<olifit((/iie  wcrkjc.<:.  The  series  is  very 
rare,  1<.  ing  printed  for  diplomatic  use  only.  In 
the  .St.iic  Department  at  Washington  are  pre- 
served the  papers  of  the  American  .igent,  Dumas, 
during  his  residence  in  Holland  (1777-1783); 
while  those  of  Sir  Joseph  Vorke  (1776-1780), 
the  liritish  minister,  are  in  the  English  archives. 
Both  are  copied  in  the  Sparks  MSS.  (nos.  Ix.xii. 
and  l.\xiv.),  as  are  (nos.  l.x.xxii.,  Ix.xxiii.)  the  cor- 
respondence of  thi  'rench  minister  (1776-1782) 
and  the  Abbe  De.snoyers  (1776-1781).  The 
catalogues  of  Frederick  Muller,  of  Amsterdam 
(Books  oil  Ameriiii,  1S72  and  1S77),  show  how 
access  to  a  good  collection  of  Dutch  tracts  and 
periodicals  on  the  period  is  necessary  to  a  full 
comprehension  of  all  the  details  of  the  relations 
with  Holland  at  this  time.  These  publications 
cover  the  question  of  neutral  rights  as  raised 
by  Holland,  the  English  raid  on  St.  Eustatius, 
the  urgency  of  the  Arm.  .1  Neutrality,  and  the 
complication  produced  by  the  reception  of  Paul 
Jones  in  Dutch  ports.  They  include  files  of 
such  periodicals  as  the  Gazette  de  Lcyde,  the 
Nederlaiidsche  Mereiirius,  the  Politique  Hotlan- 
dais,  the  ffaarUnische  Couratit,  and  the  A'ieinve 
Nederlaiidsche  Jaerbocken.     These  Dutch  tracts 


will  be  found  mainly  grouped  together  in  Mul- 
Icr's  Catalogue  ol  1872,  nos.  1,578-1,726;  and  in 
his  CaVilogiie  of  1S77  will  be  found  in  part  under 
nos.  271,  i,2oS,  1,238-40, 1,251, 1,778,  1,869,  >i9iS. 
2,100,  2,337,  2,548,  2,567,  2,586,  2,730, 3,049,  3,149, 
etc  ,  3,228,  3,366,  3,371.  The  preparatory  plan 
found  among  I.aurens'  papers  was  printed  in 
Dutch  at  Amsterdam  in  1780,  and  Muller  says 
that  "  the  number  of  pamphlets  caused  by  it  is 
endless."  The  most  conspicuous  attack  upon  it 
and  the  Amsterdam  )iarty  was  K.  M.  van  Goens's 
Politick  Vertoog,  and  Calkoen  and  others  contro- 
verted it.  John  Adams,  who  was  in  Holland  at 
the  time,  set  forth  in  twenty-six  letters  addiessed 
to  Calkoen,  the  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Revolution  in  America,  which  did  much  to 
create  an  enlightened  judgment  on  the  pending 
questions  between  the  States-General  and  Amer- 
ica. These  letters  were  printed  but  not  published 
by  Adams  in  London  in  1786 ;  were  published  in 
New  York  in  1789;  were  included  in  the  Corre- 
spondence of  the  late  President  Adams  in  Boston 
in  1809 ;  and  are  included  in  John  Adams's  Works, 
vii.  265,  etc.  The  instructions  (Dec.  29,  1780, 
and  Aug.  ir,  1781)  to  Adams  to  make  a  treaty 
with  Holland  are  in  the  Secret  Journals,  ii.  375, 
470.  On  Adams's  mission,  see  the  Adams- If  ar- 
ren  Correspondence,  p.  425,  and  his  Works,  index. 
On  the  war,  which  the  seizure  of  the  Laurens 
papers  precipitated,  see,  on  the  English  side, 
Donne,  ii.  350;  Adolphus,  iii.  221;  Massey,  ii. 
382;  Mahon,  vii.  8r.  The  forcing  of  a  rupture 
with  Holland  is  called  by  Fitzmaurice  [Shel- 
huriie,  iii.  117)  a  discreditable  move  on  the  part 


*  [After  the  cut  in  Harper's  ^{ag,,\y^.■x..  y^\.  There  is  a  likeness  in  Independence  Hall.  Livingston  was 
made  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  created  Jan.  10,  1781  (Secret  Journal,  ii.  580;  Difl 
Corresp.,  xi.  201  ;  Hamilton's  Republic  of  the  V.  S.,  ii.  rh.  28).  —  Ed.] 
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Congress  had  gone  on  adding  to  its  issues  of  paper  money  with  increas- 
ing rapidity,  as  the  paper  itself  had  sunk  in  value.  Neither  patriotism 
nor  the  fear  inspired  by  penal  enactments  could  make  people  take  the 
discredited  promises  for  full  pay.  Before  the  close  of  1779,  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  issuod.  A  great  deal  of  counterfeit  money 
had  also  been  put  in  circulation,  both  by  th  -  British  government  and  by 
individual  forgers.  The  rate  of  discount  was  varying  and  arbitrary  —  as 
much  as  three  hundred  paper  dollars  being  sometimes  demanded  for  one  of 
silver.  Congress  was  at  last  obliged,  officially,  to  recognize  the  deprecia- 
tion,' and  agreed,  in  receiving  taxes,  to  take  one  Spanish  milled  dollar  in 
place  of  forty  dollars  of  the  bills.  The  old  notes  paid  in  were  to  be 
destroyed  and  new  ones  issued  in  their  place,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  one 
new  for  twenty  of  the  old.  It  was  hoped  that  the  new  bills  would  remain  at 
par.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1780,  it  was  resolved  that  the  principal  of  loans 
made  to  the  United  States  in  bills  should  be  discharged,  by  paying  in 
silver  the  current  exchange  value  of  those  bills  at  the  time  the  loans  had 
been  made.  It  was  not  many  months  after  this  that  the  paper  money 
disappeared  altogether  from  common  use.  "At  once,  as  if  by  that  force 
which,  in  days  of  ignorance,  would  be  ascribed  to  enchantment,  all  deal- 
ings in  paper  ceased.  Necessity  forced  out  the  gold  and  silver  —  a 
fortunate  trade  opened  at  Ihe  same  time  to  the  Havana  for  flour,  all 
restrictions  were  taken  off,  and  the  Mexican  dollars  flowed  in  by  thousands  ; 
this  supported  the  sinking  spirits  of  those  who  would  have  been  discon- 
tented and  uneasy,  and  in  a  few  days  specie  became  the  universal  medium, 
and  so  continues."  Thus  wrote  Joseph  Reed  in  the  summer  of  1781.'- 
The  laws  to  limit  prices,  introduced  by  various  States,  had  proved  failures. 
A  system  of  payment  of  taxes  in  kind  had  been  resorted  to.  It  was 
wasteful,  and  gave  a  great  opening  to  fraud.  Yet,  although  specie  was 
becoming  common  in  the  country,  and  a  luxurious  .style  of  living  was 
making  its  way  among  the  rich,  taxes  could  not  be  collected.  From  1781 
to  1785,  )j5 1 5,670,987  was  called  for  by  Congress  and  apportioned  among 
the  States.  On  the  ist  of  February,  1786,  only  $2,450,803  of  this  had 
been  actually  paid. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  1781,  the  management  of  financial 
affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Treasury.  After  that  year  they 
were  under  the  control  of  Robert  Morris,''  an  honest  and  able  man,  who  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  reform  abuses,  and  who  often  raised  money  on 
his  own  credit  for  the  use  of  his  country.  He  introduced  many  economies, 
and  was  prevented  from  bringing  order  into  the  finances  chiefly  by  the 
refusal  of  the  States  to  tax  themselves,  and  by  the  inability  of  the  govern 


of  Kngland  to  render  the  American  war  popular  "  Evidently  written  in  the  s/nn^  of  ijSr."    The 

by  the  chance  of  plundering   .St.  Kustatia.     Cf.  allusions  on  page  296,  however.  fi.\  the  date  as 

Sparks's  Dif>.  Conrsp.,  ii.  461 ;  v.  367.  —  Kd.]  not  earlier  than  June. 

•  7''«'''"i/j  (/ Ccw^vYjj-,  March  18,  1780.  »  Accepted  office  7th  May,   1781.     Took  ex- 

-  Reed's  Reed,  ii.  295.     Reed's  grandson  says,  elusive  control  20th  Sept. 
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ment  of  the  confederation  to  enforce  taxation  among  them.  On  the  ist  of 
January,  1783,  the  United  States  owed  $7,885,088  in  foreign  countries, 
and  ;i>35,327,769  at  home.* 


'     i! 


ROBERT   MORRIS.* 

The  whole  matter  was  complicated  by  the  state  of  the  currency.     It  was 
not  until  the  6th  of  July,  1785,  that  the  dollar  of  S7SA*o  grains  of  silver 

1  BoUes,  i.  317. 

•  [From  Delaplaine's  Repository  (i8i;),  after  a  portrait  by  R.  E.  Pine.     His  portrait  is  among  tliose  in 

Independence  Hall.  Cf.  .Scliarf  and  West- 
cott's  PhilaJclfhia,  i.  277  (with  view  of 
liis  liouse,  p-  278 ;  another  picture  in 
Brotherhead's  Signers,  1861,  p.  3).  There 
is  also  a  portrait  in  .Sandersons  Signers, 
vol.  V.  Colonel  Michael  Nourse  published 
a  statement   of   the   accounts   of    Robert 

Morris  in  Homans's  Banker's  Mag.,  Feb.,  1S60  (i.\.,  new  series,  p.  576).    Cf.  G.  W.  P.  Custis's  Recollections, 

ch.  13.  —  Ed.] 
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was  finally  established  as  the  unit,  with  the  same  subdivisions  which  have 
been  retained.  The  Mexican  dollar  used  during'-  the  Revolution  was  more 
than  two  per  cent,  heavier.  All  sorts  of  coins  were  in  circulation,  and 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  of  different  values  in  different  States,  were 
used  in  many  computations.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  accounts  were  some- 
times inextricably  confused. 

We  have  .seen  that  before  the  alliance  with  l''rance  the  French  and 
Spanish  governments  had  furnished 
pecuniary  aid  to  the  United  States. 
Beaumarchais  had  received  two  mil- 
lion of  livres  from  France  and  one 
million  from  Spain.  This  money 
appears  to  have  been  honestly  ex- 
pended in  purchasing  of  the  French 
government  old  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion lyini,^  in  the  arsenals,  with  other 
stores,  to  be  dispatched  to  America. 
A  million  livres  were  obtained  from 
the  farmers-general,  in  consideration 
of  which  tobacco  was  to  be  sent. 
But  a  small  amount  of  the  tobacco 
ever  reached  France.  Two  million 
livres  appear  to  have  been  promised 
through  Mr.  Grand,  the  banker,  in 
1777,  and  three  millions  for  1778. 
Of  these  five  millions,  only  two 
were  actually  paid.^  Spain,  in  addition  to  the  million  sent  to  Beaumar- 
chais, promised  a  loan  of  three  million  livres,  but  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  livres  were  paid  over.  This  amount  was  expended  in 
repaying  the  advances  of  a  Spanish  mercantile  house.  Later  in  the  war, 
John  Jay,  as  minister  from  the  United  States,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
Spain  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.^ 

From  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  the  assistance  furnished  by 
France  was  still  greater.  P'rom  February,  1778,  to  July,  1782,  it  amounted 
in  money  lent  to  eighteen  million  livres.^  The  ne.xt  year  a  final  loan  of 
six  millions  was  granted.  In  addition  to  this  the  king  of  France  made 
sundry  presents  to  the  United  States.     We  have   seen   that  two  million 


GOLVERNEUR   MORRIS.* 
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'  Deane  papers,  35,  37,  50;  Lomenic'.s  Beau-  300,  304,  310;  viii.  49,  70,  71  ;  Jay's  John  Jay,  i. 

mar,hais,\\.  186;  Sparks's  Dip.  Corresp.,  i.  282.  log,  no. 

-  Holies,  i.  246-250,  and  authorities  quoted,  »  The   amount   liquidated  by  solemn  treaty, 

viz. :  Sparks's  Dip.  Corresp.,  i.  275,  357  ;  ii.  40,  l6th  July,  1782. 
45.  49.  125.  'BS-  '38.  162,  167,  173,  179,  180;  vii. 

•  [From  Du  Simiti^re's  Thirteen  Portraits  (Lond..  1783).  Cf.  Heads  0/  Illustrious  Americarts  '  d, 
1783).  An  engraving,  by  G.  Kruell,  after  a  painting  at  Morrisania,  is  in  Scriiner's  Mag.,  Jan.,  iSS;  '4. 
Morris  was  assistant  to  Robert  Morris  in  the  Finance  Department  in  1781.  —  Ed.] 
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livres  were  advanced  to  Beaumarchais,  and  two  millions  to  the  commission, 
crs,  through  Mr.  Grand,  the  banker.  One  million  came  from  thefarmeij- 
gencral.  In  1781  six  millions  were  directly  presented,  and  two  more  in 
1782.  This  made  a  total  of  thirteen  millions.'  In' the  autumn  of  1780, 
Colonel  John  Laurens,  of  Washington's  staff,  was  sent  out  on  a  special 
diplomatic  mission  to  ask  for  a  loan.  His  independent  bearing  gave  some 
offence  at  Versailles,  and  he  failed  to  obtain  direct  aid.  Ten  million  livres, 
however,  were  borrowed  at  this  time  in  Holland,  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  guaranteed  by  that  of  I'rance.  The  Dutch  government  refused 
at  first  to  countenance  this  plan,  not  for  fear  of  the  security  being  insuffi- 
cient, but  on  account  of  the  complications  which  might  arise  with  England. 
The  French  government  finally  agreed  to  advance  the  money  itself,  but 
was  subsequently  able  to  obtain  it  from  Holland,  on  the  security  first  pro- 
posed. 

After  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands  was  signed,  John  Adams  succeeded  in  opening  considerable 
loans  in  Holland,  through  Dutch  banking-houses.  These  loans  amounted 
in  January,  1785,  to  nearly  seven  million  guilders.  The  pecuniary  affairs 
of  the  United  States  were  managed  in  Holland  with  more  ability  than 
either  in  France  or -in  America.  This  appears  to  have  been  principally 
due  to  the  diligence  and  sense  of  honor  of  John  Adams.  The  Dutch  loans, 
moreover,  contracted  later  than  the  French,  stood  on  a  purely  mercantile 
basis ;  while  the  money  lent  by  France  had  been  lent  from  political 
motives,  and  prompt  repayment  of  it  had  not  been  expected.  The  articles 
of  confederation  under  which  the  United  States  managed  to  live  until 
1789  were  grossly  inadequate  to  the  government  of  the  country,  and  the 
Treasury  suffered  with  all  the  other  departments.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
officers  appointed  under  the  new  Constitution,  and  especially  for  Alexander 
Hamilton,^  to  open  a  new  era  of  American  finance. 


•f   i 


'  Dr.  Franklin  reckons  twelve  millions, 
Sparks's  Dip.  Coiresp.,  iii.  494.  In  the  contract 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  February 
25.  '78J,  only  nine  millions  are  enumerated. 
This  is  done  by  counting  only  three  millions  be- 
fore the  treaty  of  1778,  and  by  omitting  the  two 
millions  of  1782.  Beaumarchais  was  reckoned 
at  one  million  only.    It  may  be  that  he  returned 


'•lis  second  million  to  the  treasury.  The  million 
of  the  farmers-general  was  probably  the  other 
million  omitted.  This  would  leave  three  mil- 
lions before  1778,  viz.,  one  to  Beaumarchais  and 
two  to  Grand. 

-  [Hamilton  had  begun  to  show  his  financial 
skill  before  the  war  closed.  J.  T.  Morse's  Ham- 
ilton, i.  86.  —  Ed.] 
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CRITICAL   ESSAY  ON    THE   SOURCES   OF   INFORMATION. 

THE  original  authorities  for  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  American  Revolution  must 
be  sought  principally  in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington,  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  in  London,  in  the  archives  of  the  Minhtitc  des  Affaires  Etran- 
^eres  in  Paris, *  and  in  the  corresponding  archives  in  Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Russia. 
No  catalogue  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  Revolutionary  War  in  these  various  archives 
has  ever  been  published.  Mr.  15.  F.  Ste'-ens,  the  despatch  agent  of  the  United  States  in 
London,  has  prepared  a  list  of  such  documents,  to  the  number  of  over  ninety-two  thou- 
sand. The  papers  catalogued  by  him  are  contained  in  about  three  thousand  volumes  in 
the  archives  of  England,  France,  Holland,  and  Spain.  They  do  not  include  any  from 
the  German  archives.  .Mr.  Stevens  intends,  if  he  can  secure  the  necessary  aid  from  the 
American  government,  to  cause  a  large  number  of  the  more  interesting  documents  to  be 
printed,  and  to  make  chronological  and  alphabetical  indexes.'''  Until  this  large  plan  shall 
have  been  carried  out,  the  American  scholar  in  search  of  new  matter  will  be  obliged  to 
prosecute  long  anc"  laborious  studies  in  Europe. 

There  are,  however,  already  in  America  several  large  and  valuable  collections  of  manu- 
scripts bearing  on  the  diplomacy  of  this  time.  Among  the  most  important  of  these,  after 
that  of  the  Department  of  State,  are  the  Sparks  collection  and  the  portion  of  the  papers 
of  Arthur  Lee  in  the  library  of  Harvard  Coiiege.^  The  latter  papers  are  especially  rich 
in  material  for  the  study  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Revolution.  They  have  been  rendered 
accessible  by  an  excellent  catalogue.* 

Of  the  printed  authorities,  the  most  important  arc  the  letters  and  documents  edited  by 
Sparks,  whii  li  have  been  considered  in  another  volume.  A  very  elaborate  work  on  the 
cooperation  of  France  in  the  founding  of  the  United  States  is  in  course  of  publication  in 
Paris.* 


*i 


•  [Cf.  Bancroft's  staiement  respecting  the  dip- 
lomatic records  in  Paris  in  his  final  revision,  iii. 
4S6.  The  original  records  and  letter-books  of 
the  American  legation  in  Paris,  1776-1785.  are 
among  the  Stevens-P'ranklin  MSS  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  —  Ed.] 

-  Circulars  of  B.  F.  .Stevens,  United  States  De- 
spatch Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  W.  C.  Lon- 
don (1SS5),  and  MS.  lists  in  his  possession.  A 
notic"  of  German  >f.SS.  relating  to  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  was  react  in  iiSS;  before  the 
Mass.  Hist.  Societ)-,  and  will  be  found  in  its 
Proceedings. 

'  Cf.  list  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  ./ 
Jared  Sparks,  Cambridge,  iSyi,  edited  by  Mr. 
C.  .\.  Cutter.  A  fuller  catalogue  is  in  course 
of  publication.  These  MS.S.  are  described  else- 
where in  the  present  History. 

[Sparks's  methods  are  also  descrii>ed  else- 
where, lie  took  special  pains  (Sparks's  Cata/., 
p.  229)  to  collect  the  diplomaiic  papers  from 
the  En-.;lish,  French,  German,  Dutcli,  and  Span- 
ish archives,  and  his  copies  also  include  (nos. 
Ixxxi.  .ind  xc.)  thi  papers  of  (ierard  and  Lu- 
zerne from  the  Tepartment  of  State,  which  he 
has  translated  and  printed  in  the  /);/.  Cones., 
vol.  X.,  as  well  as  the  official  pai)crs  (no.  Ixxiv.) 
of  C.  W.  F  Dumas,  vho  acted  in  Holland  for 
the  United  States,  1777-83.    The  principal  num- 


bers of  the  Sf'arks  MSS.  to  be  of  use  are  these : 
Iii.,  the  papers  of  Matthew  Ridlev,  in  Paris, 
17S2-83,  in  which  Sparks  says  Franklin  was  un- 
justly treated  ;  Iv.,  papers  of  various  attempts  at 
reconciliation  (1776-79),  from  originals  in  the 
London  State  Paper  Office  ;  Ixxiii.,  the  corre- 
spondence of  France  and  Spain,  1776-7S;  Ixxv., 
the  Favier  papers,  1778-S0  ;  Ixxviii.,  copies  in 
.Sparks's  own  hand,  with  parts  cut  out  by  the 
official  censor  of  the  French  archives,  selected 
from  thirty  volumes  of  MSS.  in  the  AreAr:-es  des 
Affaires  ^trangeres  in  1S2S ;  l.xxx.,  papers  (1776- 
82)  from  the  French  archives ;  xcii.,  letters  of 
Montmarin  and  Vergennes,  177S-S?.  There  are 
translations  of  some  of  these  in  no.  xxxii. — Ed.] 

*  Library  of  /Lan-ard  [  'niversity,  LUbHograph- 
leat  Contributions,  l-'.dited  by  yustiii  U'insor, 
Librariau.  yo.  S,  Calendar  of  the  Arthur  l.tt 
Maiiuseriftts  of  Lfar;\ird  L'nii'ersity  (Caml>iidge, 
1882).  The  other  parts  of  the  Lee  collection 
are  described  elsewhere. 

''  See  p.  79,  n.  6.  The  collections  of  Sparks 
which  hear  more  especially  on  the  subject  are  ■ 
(ij)  Dif<.  Corres.  of  the  Amer.  A'.T'.,  12  vols.  S' 
(Boston,  1829-30);  (/')  The  Writings  of  Georgi 
Wa.ihington,  \2  vols.  8°  (Boston,  1834-37);  (.) 
Corres.  of  the  Amer.  Rr.'.,  being  Utters  to  H'osh- 
inxton,  4  vols.  8°  (Boston,  1853)  ;  (,/)  The  nWts 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  10  vols.  8'  (Boston,  |S;6- 
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Of  the  collections  of  treaties  and  public  diplomatic  acts  for  the  period  under  consid- 
eration, that  of  Martens  is  by  far  the  fullest ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  complete.  It  is 
necessary,  moreover,  for  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  years  from  1776 
to  1 782,  and  more  especially  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  to  refer  to  some  treaties  of  a  much 
earlier  date,  which  are  not  included  in  Martens.  For  this  purpose  the  works  of  Chalmers, 
Jenkinson,  and  Wenck  will  be  found  useful.  The  catalogue  of  Tdtot,  although  very  use- 
ful, is  incomplete.  The  treaties  and  conventions  to  which  the  United  .States  were  a  party 
have  been  published  by  order  of  Congress.  A  list  of  treaties,  conventions,  and  interna- 
tional declarations  concerning  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  the 
titles  of  works  in  which  these  documents  are  printed,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
this  chapter. 

Tlie  di])loniatic  histories  of  Kocli  and  of  Flassan  should  be  consulted.  The  former 
contains  an  able  review  of  the  general  subject  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  at  sea,'  beside 
other  valuable  matter.  The  latter,  together  with  a  general  review  of  the  relations  of  France 
and  tlie  United  States,  contains  a  particularly  valuable  account  of  the  negotiations  between 
France  and  Spain,  including  some  documents  which  1  believe  are  not  publislied  elsewhere.''' 

Tlie  Sta/utfs  at  Large  of  Great  Britain  for  t'le  first  twenty-three  3ears  of  George 
III,  the  Parliameiitarv  /^ei;ister,  and  the  Journals  0/ Congress  from  1774  to  1785  contain 
much  indispensaljle  information  for  this  time.  The  Parliamentary  Rei;ister  does  not 
report  debates  in  full;^  the  yonrnals  of  Cont^ress  do  not  report  them  at  all.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  to  turn  to  collections  of  speeches,  and  to  private  diaries.  T/te  Correspon- 
dence of  George  III.  with  Lord  Xorth^  contains  many  interesting  particulars,  both  in  the 
te.xt  and  in  the  notes. 

In  addition  to  the  books  in  which  diplomatic  documents  are  printed  complete,  many 
histories  and  biographies  contain  quotations,  or  abstracts  of  papers  not  otherwise  attain- 
able. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Bancroft's  United  States.  Coming  later  than 
Sparks,  P.  ncroft  has  profited  by  the  result  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessor,  and  has 
pushed  on  his  own  investigations  in  new  fields.  On  the  subject  of  the  British  failure  to  hire 
troops  in  Russia,  and  of  the  subsequent  bargains  with  Brunswick  and  Hesse,  Bancroft  has 
written  very  fully ;  "^  and  it  was  partly  by  the  use  of  his  copies  of  papers  in  Europe  that 


'.* 


40) ;  ((■)  Life  of  Gou-  erneur  Morris,  3  vols.  8° 
(Boston,  1832).  [An  examination  of  Sparks's 
method  in  this  respect  is  made  elsewhere  in 
the  present  work.  —  Ei).] 

1  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  volume. 

-  [The  subject  of  this  chapter  has  received 
monographic  treatment  in  William  H.Trescot's 
Dip.  of  the  Amer.  Kn\  (N'cw  York,  185;;),  a  care- 
ful but  not  minute  study,  which  Mahon  (vii.  45) 
calls  "  unpretending,  but  candid  and  very  able  ;  " 
and  in  Theodore  Lyman's  earher  treatise,  The 
Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  1778-1814  (Bos- 
ton, 1826).  There  are  minor  treatments  in  a 
chapter  in  George  W.  Greene's  Hist.  Vinu  of 
the  Amor.  Kei.,  p.  173  (cf.  Atlantic  Monthly,  xv. 
576)  ;  a  paper  by  F.  Howen  in  A\  Amer.  A'ei)., 
Ixxv.  270;  in  I.ossing's  Field- Bool;  ii.  A\^p.,  p. 
853,  and  necessarily  in  the  lives  of  the  promi- 
nent American  diplomatists.  There  is  in  the 
.S/'arks  .MS.S.  (no.  xciii.)  an  original  incomplete, 
"Sketches  of  the  Diplomatic  History  of  the 
An. -rican  Revolution,'  by  Jviles  de  Wallenstein 
(1830),  together  with  what  Sparks  calls  a  val- 
uable paper,  by  the  sanii.  writer,  "On  the 
Causes  and  Principles  of  the  .Mliance  between 
I  ranee  and  the  United  States,  1778."    Sparks 


latterly  contemplated  a  history  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States  during  the  Rev- 
olution.—  Ed.] 

^  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
reports  do  not  very  closely  follow  the  speeches 
delivered.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  speech 
of  Lord  Chatham  on  the  hiving  of  German 
troops,  as  given  in  Almon's  Parliamentary  Keg- 
ister,  ix.  8,  and  in  Select  Speeches,  v.  379. 

*  Edited  by  W.  Bodham  Donne,  2  vols.  8° 
(London,  1867).  [This  editor  is  inclined  to  lay 
more  blame  on  the  cabinet  and  people  than  on 
the  king.  The  book  occasioned  a  revival  of 
discussion  upon  the  king's  character.  Cf.  iidin- 
burgh  A'er.,  1867  ;  A'.  Amer.  AW'.,  Oct.,  1S67,  by 
C.  C.  Hazewell  ;  Blackiuood,  June,  1867;  Quar- 
terly A'e;'.,  1867  ;  and  Poole's  Inde.x,  p.  510.  Cf. 
references  on  the  king's  personal  character  in 
Winsov',  n..'idhook  of  the  .Amer.  Per.,  p.  181, 
and  on  the  chuiaC  r  of  Lord  North.  Ibid,  p 
182.  — En.) 

'  [Lowell,  f/essians,  preface,  says  Bancroft  i? 
the  on'  A'neric'.n  historian  who  has  thor 
oughl"  1  tne  original  sources  in  this  mat 

ter.  —  ,...<.j 
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Friedrich  Kapp  was  able  to  write  his  valuable  monograph  on  the  same  subject. ^  At  the 
time,  h  wever,  when  these  copies  were  collected,  the  Hessian  archives  were  'lOt  open  to 
the  public.  They  have  since  become  so.  Hesse-Cassel  was  conquered  by  Prussia  in 
1866,  and  has  become  a  province  of  that  country.  The  Hessian  archives  have  been 
removed  from  VVilhelmshohe,  the  palace  of  the  Hessian  landgraves,  near  Cassel,  to  the 
romantic  old  castle  of  Mari)urg,  where  they  are  carefully  kept  and  generously  shown  by  a 
body  of  learned  archivists  under  the  orders  of  the  Staatsarchivar,  Dr.  KiJnnecke.  Copies 
of  the  papers  may  now  be  taken,  and  valuable  contributions  may  perhaps  be  made  frorr 


'  Di-r  SoUatot/iuiu/el  tli-iilscher  FiirsUn  na,lt 
Amerikii,  von  Friedrich  Kapp,  Berlin,  1S64.  Tlic 
same,  2d  edition,  ISerlin,  1874.  [It  was,  in  part 
at  least,  reprinted  in  this  country  in  the  Dcutsch- 
Amerikanisihc  Monats/icfU,  Chicago,  1864.  The 
principal  other  recent  C.erman  pu!)lic;itions  on 
this  subject  are :  Ma.\  von  I'.elking's  /J;V  Diut- 
Sihen  I{Ulfstru/>pen  im  Nord-Ameril;a)tisclitii  Be- 
;'reiunt;skrici;e,  Hannover,  1863  (cf.  Ilisl.  Miig., 
Feb.,  1864,  and  Jan.,  i866);  and  his  Lehn  tind 
Wirkcn  des  Gcmial-lieiileiionls  Friedrich  Adolph 
von  Riedescl,  Leipzig,  1856  (of  which  tliere  is  in 
part  an  English  translation  l)y  W.  L.  Stone.  Cf. 
Sjiarks  in  Xo.  Am.  A\'7'ic7u,  xxvi.).  Lowell  (p. 
vii.)  says  "his  labors  .ire  marred  by  inaccura- 
cies." Of  the  Baroness  Riedesel's  Berufs-Reise 
iiach  Amerika,  1776-1783,  Herlin,  1801,  there  is 
an  English  translation  by  M.  de  Wallenstein, 
Letters  and  Memoirs  reliUiiiglothe  War  of  Amer. 
Independevc;,  New  Vork,  1827,  and  a  version  by 
W.  L.  .Stone,  printed  at  AToany  in  1867.  J.  von 
I'^vald's  Belehruiigeii  iiber  den  A'rieg,  hesonders 
iiher  den  kleiiteu  A'rieg  diircli  Beisf'iele  grosser 
Helden  uiid  klnger  iind  tapferer  Miinntr,  Schles- 
wig,  1798,  1800,  1803,  and  the  "  Keldzug  der 
Hes.sen  nach  .Vmerika"  in  the  Ephemeriden  iiber 
Aiifkldrung,  Literatur  iind  Kunst.  Lwald  was 
a  participant,  and  Bancroft  (linal  revision,  v. 
105/  :alls  him  "a  man  of  uprightness,  vigilance, 
and  judgment."  Lowell  (p.  225)  says,  "  Ewald 
is  very  trustworthy  as  to  the  main  facts  of  his 
stories,  though  they  generally  lose  nothing  in 
his  telling." 

The  principal  account  in  English  is  the  Hes- 
sians and  the  other  German  auxiliaries  0/  Great 
Britain  in  the  Kesolntionary  War,  New  York, 
1884,  bv  the  writer  of  the  present  chapter,  who 
first  communicated  the  re  ults  of  his  studies 
in  liurope  in  the  AVr<'  York  Times  in  1880  and 
1881.  Other  less  important  studies  in  Lnglish 
are  the  rather  loosely  planned  account  in  J.  G. 
Ro.sengarten's  German  soldiers  in  the  wars 
of  the  United  States,  I'hilad.,  1886 ;  a  paper  on 
the  "  Cierman  mercenaries,"  hv  Cieo.  W.  Greene, 
In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Feb.,  1875,  included  in 
his  German  Element  in  the  War  of  Amer,  Inde- 
pendence, New  York,  1876.  Cf.  Hist.  Mig..  viii. 
S4 ;  X.  7  ;  tlu  Pennsvlvania  M'ag.  of  Hist.,  i.  74, 
on  the  Hessians  in  Philadelphi.i ;  the  Mast.  Hist. 
Soi.  Proc,  xvii.  57,  on  the  Hessian  baftlc-fljgs  ; 
and  The  Nation,  Oct.  15,  1885,  p.  319. 


Eclking  gives  a  list  of  the  MS.  journals  to 
which  he  had  access.  Lowell  (p.  295!  enumerates, 
beside  the  printed  sources,  the  manuscripts  at 
Cassel  and  .Marburg,  and  in  the  library  of  the 
Prince  of  \Valdeck,  of  which  he  has  copies.  My 
friend,  I'rof.  C.  A.  Joy  (now  in  Germany),  com- 
municated to  me  references  to  some  MSS.  which 
he  had  e.xamined,  including  three  M.S.  diaries  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  II.  L.  Bezzcnherger,  of  Cassel, 
one  of  which  is  by  Wiederhold,  a  copy,  apparent- 
ly, of  the  "  T;igebuch  "  of  Hauptmann  Wieder- 
hold mentioned  in  Lowell's  list.  Strieder  (p.  346) 
gives  an  account  of  a  diary  kept  by  Von  der 
Lith.  I  find  mention  of  a  Tagebuch  von  der 
Reise  der  Braunsclnueigischen  Aiixiliiir  Truppen 
von  Wolfenbiittel  nach  Quebec,  cnlworfcn  von  /-'.  V. 
Melsheimer,:^.  tract  published  at  Minden  in  1776, 
with  a  continuation  the  same  year.  The  Tage- 
buch vom  Capit.  Pausch  is  mentioned  by  Lowell, 
as  in  the  Landesbibliothek  at  Cassel,  and  has 
been  translated  by  \V.  L.  Stone  as  The  jpourual 
of  Cattain  Pausch,  Chief  of  the  Hanau  artillery 
during  the  Butgoyne  Campaign,  -oith  an  introduc- 
tion by  Ed'iC.  y.  Loiaell,  Albany,  1887.  Some 
letters  of  Schopff,  surgeon  of  the  Anspach-Ba\- 
reuth  troops,  dated  New  York,  Dec,  1780,  on 
the  climate  and  diseases  affecting  European 
troops,  and  printed  at  Erlangen  in  1781,  were 
translated  by  Dr.  James  R.  Chadwick,  and  print- 
ed at  Boston  in  1875.  The  travels  of  a  surgeon 
of  the  German  auxiliaries,  1776-83,  are  trans- 
lated in  the  Penna.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  v.  74.  For 
.some  Hessian  opinions  of  Washington  and  his 
companions,  see  Atlantic  Monthly,  Oct.,  1884. 
The  Stand  und  Rang  Piste  der  Kurhcssischen 
Armce  fiir  das  fahr  :So6  gives  names  of  offi- 
cers who  had  served  in  America.  Cf.  Gen.  Von 
i^Q\v^^^  .Veuere  tCricgs kunst  (1817);  and  .\ugust 
Ludwig  Schlozer's  Briefocchscl  meisthistorischen 
und  lolitischen  Inhalls,  tfj6-S2,  reprinted  at 
GO  imgen,  1780-82. 

The  Hessian  fly,  commonly  supposed  to  have 
.accompanied  the  German  auxiliaries,  and  in  this 
way  to  have  been  introduced  into  America,  is 
satisfactorily  ascertained  to  have  been  known  in 
the  country  before  the  Revolution,  probably 
brought  over  by  the  German  immigrants  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Cf.  Science,  April  11,  1884,  p.  432.  — 
Ed.] 
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kills  sv  utre  to  ihe  diplomatic  history  of  tlie  Revolutionary  War.  To  tin  military  histo- 
rian the  jame  archives  present  a  still  wider  field  of  researcli.  It  is  aoi  proliabie  tbut  there 
now  exists  in  any  i)art  of  the  world  a  collection  of  documents  relating  to  i\nierican  his- 
tory at  once  so  rich  and  so  little  explored,  as  that  which  lies  "n  this  picturesque  and  acces- 
sible spot.i 

Kapp's  monograph  was  first  published  in  Berlin  in  1864.  The  first  edition  is  valu- 
able, even  to  persons  who  possess  the  second,  on  account  of  the  original  documents  w'lich 
it  contains.  These  the  author  allowed  to  be  crowded  out  of  the  second  edition.  Tlie 
book  was  written  with  a  political  purpose,  in  the  interest  of  the  unification  of  Germany, 
and  Kapp  has  treated  the  mercenary  princes  with  little  kindness.  It  is  difficult,  ho  vever, 
to  exaggerate  the  abuses  which  grow  up,  almost  of  necessity,  under  the  rule  of  petty  des- 
pots. The  voluminous  book  of  Velise  gives  the  history,  the  anecdotes,  and  the  gossip  of 
the  German  courts  in  a  most  amusing  way.-  The  more  solid  but  still  interesting  work  of 
Biedermann  deals  with  the  social  condition  of  Germany  in  the  last  century.' 

The  bargains  for  tlie  letting  out  of  troops  caused  much  discussion  and  adverse  com- 
ment in  Europe  at  the  time  when  they  were  made.  In  a  collection  called  IJEsfiion 
dc'valist',  \\\\.\\  the  imprint  "  Londres,  1782,"  appears  an  eloquent  paper,  which  has  been 
variously  attributed  to  Mirabeau  and  to  the  Abbd  Raynal.''  Von  SchliefTen,  die  ministf  r 
of  tlie  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  answered  the  paper  in  a  small  jiamphlet,  which  was 
published  botii  in  German  and  French,*  and  was  reprinted  in  the  curious  autobiography 
of  the  author."  Tiie  latter  book  is  very  rare,  having  be.Mi  printed  for  pri\  ite  circulation 
only.  It  is  written  in  a  curiously  pedantic,  puristic  style,  all  words  of  French  origin  beinj- 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  — an  affectation  which  we  sliould  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  a 
German  writer,  the  active  years  of  whose  life  belonged  to  the  eighteenth  r\!iU.ry.  The 
account  of  the  negotiati..ns  at  Cassel  with  Colonel  I'aucitt  and  of  Schlieffen  s  .■  ubsequent 
negotiations  in  London,  the  excuses,  for  the  treaties,  and  the  praise  of  the  Laadgrave  are 
very  interesting. 

In  L'Espion  lUvalisi!,  above  mentioned,  is  another  reprint  of  some  historic  interest. 
This  is  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  a  Germrn  prince,  travelling  in  Italy,  to  the  offi- 
cer commanding  his  troops  in  America,  after  the  battle  of  Trenton.'  His  Serene  High- 
ness has  heard  with  pleasure  that  out  of  1,950  Hessians  who  were  in  tl .;  ''"ight,  only  345 
have  escaped.  The  court  of  London,  he  says,  wishes  to  pay  l;iiv.  for  wounied  men  less 
than  for  dean  ones,  but  he  hopes  that  his  general  has  remembered  his  orders,  and  not 
sought,  by  inhumin  succor,  to  recall  to  life  wretches  who  could  only  live  in  a  mutilated 
state,  and  who  are  in  no  condition  for  service.  Of  three  hundred  .Spartans  at  Thermopylae, 
not  one  returned.  How  happy  would  tlv  ;  ■  uu  .  be,  to  be  able  to  say  as  much  of  his  brave 
Hessians  !  True,  the  Sp;  rtan  king  T.,e  •ni'i.";  lied  at  the  head  of  )iis  subjects:  but  the 
present  customs  of  Europe  uo  not  allow  a  ,,iiTice  of  the  empire  to  go  and  fight  in  America 
for  a  cause  which  in  no  way  concerns  him  ;  and  then,  who  would  receive  the  thirty  guineas 
for  every  man  killed,  if  the  prince  were  not  left  behind  ? 


f    / 


1  [Cf.  The  A'litioii,  18S2,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  90;  and 
Charles  Gross  in  I/>i<i.  xliii.  52,  and  A''.  )'.  Ev<-ir 
ins;  Pnst,  July  15,  1886. —  En.l 

-  lulouard  Vehse's  Geschiihtc  dcr  dcutsiht'ii 
ffofi',  48  vols.  16",  Ilamlnirp,  1S51-1S60. 

'  Karl  Hicderiiiamrs  Dcutsiltlmul  im  achtzclin- 
Ic'ii  'Jahrhundt'it,  2  vols,  in  4,  8°,  Leipzig,  1867- 
1880. 

*  /47'is  (iiix  Hessois  et  aulres  peiiplis  di  VAlle- 
mnspn;  vcndus  pay  !curs  prinres  h  PAni^leferre. 
X  foot-note  says :  "  Ce  jiamphlet  a  parii  h  Am- 
sterH.- m,  lorsque  Ic  prince  de  Hesse  amena  ses 
sujci:,  dans  les  vaisseaux  anplais,  comme  iin 
boucher  condiiit  scs  troiipennx  pour  les  egorcer. 


On  I'a  traduit  en  i:iiu|  langues  ;  mais  il  n'est  point 
connu  er.  France."  The  piece  fint  appeared 
e.irly  in  1777.   See  Sparks's  Dipl.  Corrcsp.,  ix.  318. 

'  De.i  f/fssois  i-ii  Aiiicriqtic,  de  lews  Siiii7'eniiiis 
et  des  decl-'Viuteiirs,  1782.  I'oii  den  Hcsseii  in 
Amerika,  iliren  Fursten,  etc.,  1782. 

"  Martin  Krnst  von  .Schlieffcn's  JUiiige  lietnf- 
nisse  mid  F.rlehoif^en,  4°  Kerlin,  1840.  [Cf .  A''ich- 
richt  iiher  dit.t  Haus  Selitieffen,  Berlin,  1830,  2 
vols.,  pp.  T46,  184.  —  Kn.l 

'  Lettre  dn  Comte  de  Chanmherg  (sic),  hrite  de 
Rome  iiu  haron  de  Pfoliendoi  /)',  eommandant  des 
troupes  htssoises  en  Amirioue. 
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RELATIONS   WITH    EUROPE    •  URKVG   T'iE   REV^LJTION.         T. 

This  pamphlet  wis  fully  recognized  at  the  tiive  of  its  first  appearance  as  a  squib  at  the 
expense  of  the  man-stUing  princes.  It  appears  in  Metra,*  under  the  date  of  March  lo, 
1777,  with  the  introduction,  "  On  a  fait  cette  plaisanterie  tr^s-mordante  au  sujet  du  marchf^ 
de  troupes  que  le  Landgrave  de  Hesse  a  fait  avec  les  Anglais."  A  note  in  VKspien,  again, 
calls  it  a  plaisanterie,  and  says  that  it  was  distributed  ;it  thj  same  time  as  the  preceding 
pamphlet.'''  It  clearly  was  circulated  in  more  than  on»^  form,  for  the  version  given  b) 
Kapp  in  the  appendix  to  his  Sohiatenhandel^  differs  maierially  from  that  in  IJEspion. 
After  being  forgotten  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  letter  was  reprinted  in  a  newspa- 
per in  St.  Louis  as  .i;enuine.*  It  was  copied  into  Loher's  history  of  the  Germans  in  Amer- 
ica,8  the  author  expressing  the  hope,  "for  the  honor  of  mankind,"  that  it  was  spurious. 
It  formed  the  subject  of  a  protest  in  a  German  military  paper.® 

The  feelings  of  Frederick  the  Great  on  the  subject  of  the  bargains  for  soldiers  are 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire  of  the  i8th  of  June,  1776.'  "  Had  he  come  out  of  my 
school,"  he  says  of  the  Landgrave,  "  he  would  not  have  turned  Catholic,  nor  would  he  have 
sold  his  subjects  to  England  as  one  sells  cattle  to  be  butchered."  Yet  Frederick  could 
hardly  have  said  that  the  I'rince  of  Bruns.vick,  who  let  out  his  subjects  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Landgrave,  had  not  come  out  of  his  school,  —  perhaps  not  the  best  of  schools  in 
which  to  learn  justice  or  humanity;  and  in  spite  of  his  disapproval  of  the  sale  of  subjects, 
the  King  of  Prussia  did  not  hesitate,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  wa,-  of  the  Bavarian  suc- 
cession in  1778,  to  ask  the  Landgrave  to  let  him  two  battalions  and  several  squadrons  to 
form  the  garrison  of  Wesel.^  Napoleon,  when  in  1806  he  ordered  the  occupption  of 
Hesse  by  French  troops,  stated  among  his  reasons  for  doing  so,  that  for  many  years  the 
Hessian  reigning  family  had  sold  the  blood  of  its  subjects  to  England  to  fight  against 
France,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World.' 

More  disinterested,  or  at  least  more  consistent,  than  the  blame  of  these  great  slayers  of 
men  was  the  indignation  of  Schiller  the  poet,  who,  by  an  eloquent  scene  in  his  tragedy 
Kabiile  und  Liebe,  has  taken  care  that  the  Germans  shall  never  forget  what  their  ancestors 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  petty  princes.'" 

Those  princes  have  not  been  without  defenders  in  modern  times.  In  1864,  Major  rerdi- 
nand  Pfister  published  at  Cassel  an  elaborate  justification  of  the  Landgrave  and  the  Eng- 
lish, and  an  equally  elaborate  attack  on  the  Americans."  The  book  is  diffuse,  ina'-curate, 
and  unreadable,  but  some  of  the  references  which  it  contains  to  the  German  bibr  -..Taphy 
of  the  war  may  be  valuable.  In  the  same  year  was  published  Kapp's  Soldat-'ihcid-I, 
above  mentioned.  That  work  appears  to  have  remained  unanswered  for  fifti.' 'I  v  '^rs, 
but  in  1879  two  new  chainpions  of  the  Landgrave  undertook  to  break  lances  in  h'      .  ence. 


1  Metra's  Correspondaucc  secrete,  tolitiijue  ct 
lilh'raiie,  1774-1783,  iS  vols.  12°,  Londies,  1787- 
17S8. 

•^  VAvis  mix  Hessois,  above  mentioned. 

'  Cited  by  Kapp  as  in  the  Oooth  vol.  of  Pam- 
phlets in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical 
-Society,  and  as  printed  on  six  octavo  pagfS,  in 
very  large  type,  without  place  of  publication. 

*  7'/;^  A't^r;//,',  .St.  Louis  001.31,1845.  (The 
reference  from  Lohcr,  p.  181  11.) 

'i  Franz  Loher's  Gestliichic  mid  '/.iistand,-  dcr 
Diutsihcn  ill  Amerikci,  2(1  etl.,  Gbttinpcn,  1S55. 

"  Neiie  [Darmsliiillir)  Militdv-Zcituni;,  Drifter 
Jalirgaiig,  /SjS,  N'  14  (cited  in  Kapji's  Soldaten- 
.'uindcl.  1st  cd.,  p.  198  «.). 

'  Q'.uvres  posthumes  de  Fridfric  //,  16  vols. 
(Herlin,  178S),  i.x.  325,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Voltaire  of  May  21st.  It  would  appear  from  this 
coirespondence  that  the  Landgrave   of   Hesse 


had  been  writing  a  "Catechism  for  Sov^ir'.gns." 
Q^.m'res  computes  d'  Voltaire,  92  vols.,  Kehl, 
1785-1789,  vol.  Ixxxvii.  p.  236. 

"  Schlieffei     165,  201. 

"  Recucil  dis  Bulletins  officiels  siir  ics  op'ut- 
tioiis  de  III  Grande  Aniit'e  contre  la  g.ialri^me  coa- 
lition ( Paris,  1806),  Bulletin  .vxtH.,  6  Nin)"'  rSo'), 
p.  129. 

'"  Act  ii.,  Scene  ii. 

11  Ferdinand  Pfistcr's  Der  uordannrilatii.'clte 
Unahhihtf^^i^'keitslriei^,  Erst-r Band,  Kasscl,  1864. 
(1  believe  that  only  a  first  volume  appt.ircd.) 
[Major  Pfister  had  earlier  had  a  hand  in  a  book 
of  lithographed  .script,  not  published,  hut  made 
at  Cassel  in  1853,  called  Ceuliiehte  dcs  Kinfiirst- 
lirh  Hessiseli:n  'Jaef^er-Balaillons,  den  A'aiieraden 
des  Bataillons  f^e^vidmet,  in  which  he  had  written 
of  their  American  experiences  (title  communi- 
cated by  Professor  C.  A.  Joy).  —  Ed.] 
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A  pamphlet  was  published,  written  by  two  different  persons  and  divided  into  three  parts.' 
The  first  part  is  full  of  inaccuracies.  The  second,  although  very  involved  and  obscure, 
appears  to  he  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  some  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
this  portion  of  the  book  may  therefore  give  some  information.  The  third  part  requires 
further  explanation.  Johawn  (lotttried  Seunie,  in  later  life  a  literary  man  and  poet  01 
some  note,^  when  travelling  on  foot  through  Germany  as  1  student,  was  impressed  by  the 
Landgrave's  recruiting  officers  and  marclied  off  to  a  fortress,  whence  in  due  time  he 
was  sliippcd  to  America,  never  getting  any  farther  than  Nova  Scotia.  He  has  writ- 
ten two  accounts  of  his  adventures.  The  first,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Halifax, 
dated  1782,  was  published  in  1789  in  a  magazine.'  The  article  is  twenty  pages  long. 
Many  years  later,  ajjpartntly  about  the  end  of  his  life,  Seume  wrote  a  fragment  of  an 
autoi)iography,*  in  whicli  he  tells  of  the  same  events,  with  some  differences.  The  narra- 
tive is  well  written,  amusing,  touching,  —  proljably  the  best  account  we  have  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Hessians  in  their  military  depots  and  at  sea.  The  author  mentions  his  earlier 
article  in  "  Archenholz's  almost  forgotten  Journal."  This  autobiography  is,  of  all  the 
historical  writings  on  the  subject  of  the  bargains  in  men,  the  one  most  likely  to  meet 
the  eye  of  the  (lerman  general  reader,  and  to  hold  his  attention.  The  admirer  of  the 
Landgrsve  has  therefore  thought  it  worth  while,  in  the  third  part  of  the  pamphlet  under 
discussi  5n,  to  attack  Seume's  crediiiility.     I  do  not  think  that  he  has  made  out  his  case. 

The  janiphlet  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  called  forth  a  reply  from  Friedrich  Kapp,^ 
which  vOntains  some  interesting  particulars.  The  same  author  has  written  a  small  book 
on  a  smaller  subject,  the  relation  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  United  States,  with  a 
chapter  on  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  United  .States  and  Prussia,  and 
an  appendix  on  tlie  United  States  and  neutrality  at  sea.'  Kapp's  biographies  of  Kalb' 
and  of  Steuben  **  should  also  be  noticed,  as  instructive  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of 
the  United  States  to  1 -ranee.  It  has  sometimes  been  forgotten  that  both  of  those  officers 
camn  to  America  from  France,  and  that  whatever  gratitude  we  may  owe  for  their  coming 
IS  due  to  that  country,  and  not  to  Germany. 

Tlie  assistance  given  to  the  United  Stn*  by  Louis  XVI  was  due  in  great  measure  to 
tlie  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  American  Revolution  and  by  Franklin,  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles .i;id  in  the  society  of  Paris.  It  is  therefore  important,  not  only  to  study  the  writ- 
ings of  statesmen,  as  found  in  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  the  Sparks  manuscripts  at 
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'  Friedrii  h  fl  iiiiti  die  ,i>-i,  ire  Geschichts-Schrei- 
huns;  (Anon.),  Melsungen,  \^^(). 

'^  [rf.  .Stric'.ei's  Gruudlas;e  zu  eiiier  Hessischen 
GeMirun  iiitd Sr/iri/tsieller  Gesckic  hte,r8'"'  /'  iiiii, 
Marburc,  1819,  p.  387.  —  En] 

■•  iVeu,'  Litleratiir  mid  Viilke.  kuiide  fiir  das 
yahr  tfSg.  Ztoeiter  Band,  yuliiis  his  Oe<enil'er. 
Herausi^ege/--  I  7'c'n  jf.  IV.  v.  Archenhot ,,  Leipzig, 
'789,  i  .^62.  Translated  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Proc.  iSi/. 

*  J.  G.  f'eiime's  Mein  I.ebin,  in  S'dmmtlirhe 
W'-ke,  I  vcl.  ;-•',  Leipzip,  1835. 

'■  Ar.icle  :n  .-'v'lel's  Hi~forisi'ie  Zeitsclirift,x\\\. 

'■  rriedrlcK  Kapvj's  Friedrich  dcr  Grosse  und 
die  VereiniiTt  '  Staai.'ii  vc-  Amerika.  Mil  einem 
An/iang:  die  i'ref<rfen  Staaten  und  dus  See- 
kriegsrec'if,  Leipzij^,  t87l-  S""  also  Hans  Schlit- 
ter.  Die  Beriehuni^en  Oesterreichs  -.  u  den  Verei- 
nigten  Stuute"  von  Amerika,  I.  Thcil  [  ry-jS-i^Sj), 
Innsbruck,  10"  5. 

'  Leheii  des  Amtrikanischtn  Generate  Johann 


Kalh,  Stuttgart,  1862  ;  and  in  Enplisli,  The  Life 
of  yo/in  A'aU\  Xew  York,  1870  and  1S84,  with  a 
portrait.  [Kapp's  De  Kalb  is  cpLoniizcd  in  G. 
W.  Greene's  German  Element  in  the  War  for 
Independence,  New  \'ork,  1S76.  There  is  a  brief 
memoir  of  less  value  by  John  Spear  Smith,  Bal- 
timore, 1859.  Hi.  Southern  Quart.  Rev.,  ■s.x\\.  141. 
For  portrait  and  account  of  his  monument,  see 
Ma^^.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  Marcli,  1883,  by  H.  P. 
Johnston.  Congri'ss  adopted  an  inscription  for 
his  monument,  Oct,  14,  1780  (Journals  of  Con- 
i^ress,  iii.  536).  Cf.  Lossing's  Field-Book,  ii.  667, 
668.  —  Ed.] 

*  Leben  des  Amerikanischen  Generals  Friedrich 
Wilhetm  von  Steuben,  Berlin,  1858 ;  and  in  Eng- 
lish, Life  of  Frederiek  William  von  Steuben,  New 
York,  1859.  [This  life  is  also  epitomized  by 
Greene.  Kapp  died  in  Oct-,  1884.  Cf.  Geo.  vo'' 
Bunsen's  Geddchtnissrede,  Berlin,  1885 ;  H.  A. 
Rattermann's  Deutsch-Amerikanisches  Magauin, 
1886;  and  the  yV.  K  Nation,  Nov.  6,  1884.  Ct 
Sabin,  ix.  393,  for  bibliography.  —  Ed.] 
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Cambridge,  the  works  of  Turgot,*  Franklin,  and  Adams,''  but  to  follow  the  general  cur- 
rent of  opinion  in  the  memoirs  of  Frenclimen  who  liatl  no  otBcial  connection  with  the 
government.  Intermediate  between  tlie  two  classes  (for  the  author  was  minister  of  war 
during  a  part  of  the  struggle),  the  memoirs  of  tiie  Prince  de  Montbarey''  express  the  vain 
regrets  of  one  who  had  seen  the  great  French  Revolution,  and  attributed  some  inHuencc^ 
over  its  beginning  to  the  sympathy  expressed  in  France  with  tiie  American  insurgents. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  tiie  prince's  recollections  are  colored  by  the  light  of  after- 
events.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  those  of  Segur,  a  clear-minded  politician 
and  a  jileasant  writer,  who  should  especially  be  studied  on  account  of  his  familiarity  with 
the  younger  and  more  liberal  nobles,  and  of  his  close  connection  with  the  older  statesmen.'* 
Nor  should  the  memoirs  of  Mailame  Canipan  be  neglected.'  They  are  pervaded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  the  back-stairs,  but  no  one  had  a  chance  more  closely  to  observe  both  the 
king  and  the  queen  than  their  author.  The  list  of  books  on  this  part  of  the  subject  might 
he  indefinitely  extended,  for  few  ])eriods  of  history  are  so  fully  set  forth  in  original  docu- 
ments of  every  description,  or  have  been  so  fully  commented  on  by  writers  of  all  sorts,  as 
that  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV' L" 

On  the  subject  of  the  contracts  of  Deane  and  lieaumarchais,  the  Life  and  Times  of  the 
latter,  by  Louis  de  Lomenie,  is  very  full  and  very  interesting.'  The  book,  which  procured 
for  its  author  the  honor  of  election  to  the  Academy,  may  almost  be  considered  a  French 
classic.  Lomdnie  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  Heaumarchais's  original  papers,  and 
he  made  diligent  use  of  them.  The  biographer's  knowledge  of  the  English  langu.ige, 
however,  is  so  scanty  as  to  lead  him,  in  one  instance  at  least,  entirely  to  mistranslate  a 
document  befo.e  him.' 

The  letters  of  Arthur  Lee  and  the  other  commissioners  in  Paris  are  to  be  found  partly 
in  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  and  partly  in  Lee's  biography  and  among  his  papers 
above  mentioned.  A  volume  printed  for  the  Seventy-Six  Society  contains  some  of  the 
most  interesting  documents  relating  to  these  contracts.'     The  claims  of  Beaumarchais 


'  Turgot  (.A.  K.  J.,  li.iron  d'Aiilne),  iEuvres, 
<)  vols.  .S\  I'aris,  1808-1S11. 

■'■  John  Ailanu's  Works,  edited  hy  C.  F.  Ad- 
ams, 10  vols,  8°,  Boston,  1850-1856. 

*  Prince  de  Montbarey,  Memoires,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1826. 

*  Louis  Philippe,  Comte  de  Segur's  Mimoiies, 
z  vols.  12°,  Paris,  1859  (in  Barriere's  Bihl.  des 
mem.,  vols.  xix.  and  xx). 

"  .Madame  Campan's  Memoires  siir  la  -eie 
l^rivft  de  Marie  Aiiloinelte,  3  \ols.  8°,  1822 
(vols,  x.-xii.  of  Bervillc  et  liarrlere's  Col.  des 
mem.). 

"  [The  principal  documentary  sources  which 
have  been  published  in  Fr.inre  respecting  French 
intiuence  and  the  French  alliance  have  been  the 
papers  in  the  appendix  of  Cornelis  de  Witt's 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Ittide  historique  sitr  la  dimn- 
eratie  Amerieaiiie  (I'aris,  1861)  ;  Jolez's  La 
France  stir  Louis  XVI.  (Paris,  1877);  those  in- 
troduced by  Circourt  in  connection  with  his 
translation  of  Bancroft's  tenth  volume ;  and 
linally,  the  extensive  collection  next  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  at  present  continued  no  further  than 
1779.  M.  Henri  Doniol,  the  director  of  the  na- 
tional printing-house,  proposed  to  the  minister 
of  justice,  in  1884,  to  prepare  .ind  print  a  ///>- 
ioire  de  la  participation  de  la  Fratice  a  VStablisse- 
mentdes  £t-its-Unis  d^ Amlrique,  Correspondanee 
diplomatique  et  documents,  two  quarto  volumes 


of  which  have  so  far  appeared,  the  ivhole  work 
being  intended  as  an  offering  to  the  '•  Exposition 
Univer.selle  de  1889,"  and  to  he  completed  by 
that  date.  It  begins  the  story  with  the  year 
1774,  and  gives  the  credit  to  Vergennes  of  being 
the  chief  controller  of  events.  The  foot-notes 
.afford  an  index  to  the  collections  of  the  French 
Archives,  which  throw  light  on  the  .American 
war  and  the  attendant  negotiations.  —  Ed.] 

"  Louis  de  Lomenie's  Beaumarchais  et  son 
temps,  2  vols.  8°  Paris,  1S56  •■  translated  into 
English  by  Henry  T.  ICdwards,  London,  1856. 
[Circourt  (iii.  296)  gives  the  "  Memoires  de  Beau- 
marchais et  de  Dumouriez,"  1777-1782.  Doniol 
gives  his  "  La  Paix  ou  la  (iucrre  "  (i.  ch.  1 1 ),  his 
eorres])ondcnce  whh  Vergennes  and  others  (i. 
5.3;  ii.89,C82).-Ki..1 

"  Arthur  Lee  says  (Lee's  Lee,  i.  61):  "The 
politics  of  Euroj.2  are  in  a  state  of  trembling 
hesitation.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  I 
find  the  promises  .  .  .  have  not  been  entirely  ful- 
filled." Lomenie  translates  (\\.  141)  :  "  Les poii- 
tiques  de  cette  coiir  sent  dans  une  sorte  d^hhita- 
Hon  tremblante.  C'est  parcequc  les  promesses  qui 
me  furent  faites"  etc. 

"  Papers  in  relation  to  th'  Case  of  Silas  Deane 
(Philad.,  1855).  Mr.  Charles  Isham  read  a  paper 
on  Silas  Deane  before  the  Amer.  Hist.  Assoc. 
in  18S7.  See  their  pioceedings  for  that  year. 
See  also  p.  33,  n.  i,  of  this  volume. 
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and  his  heirs  have  been  made  the  subject  of  many  public  documents,  references  to  some 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  useful,  although  incomplete  and  inaccurate,  catalogue  of  Hen  : 
Perley  Poore.' 

The  latest  biography  of  Beaumarchais,  by  Dr.  Anton  Bettelheim,  is  a  well-written  book, 
reljing  on  original  sources.-'  In  respect  to  the  playwright's  connection  with  the  American 
Revolution,  it  atlcls  hut  little  lo  that  which  had  already  been  said  by  Lonicnie;  nor  does 
Dr.  Bettelheim  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  deciding  the  amount  of  Beaumarchais's  just 
claim  against  the  United  .States. 

Concerning  the  Armed  Neutrality,  the  recent  book  of  Hergbohnv'  is  both  learned  and 
impartial.  It  contains,  moreover,  a  valuable  bibliography  of  tlie  subject,  togetiier  with  a 
chronological  calendar  of  documents.  This  calendar,  although  not  quite  complete,  is  most 
useful  for  reference.  Among  the  authorities  for  the  subject,  the  various  collections  of 
treaties,  and  other  such  collections  cited  by  Bergbohm,-'  must  take  the  first  place.  .Sparks's 
Diploiiiatit-  Concspoiulcmt-,  the  Annual  Rcois/er,  the  works  of  Franklin  and  Adams, 
should  also  i)e  consulted."  The  diaries  and  correspondence  of  .Sir  James  Harris,  after- 
wards first  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  should  be  studied."  Sir  James  Harris  was  British  min- 
ister to  Russia  from  1776  to  1783.  The  memoirs  of  the  Count  von  Cioertz,  the  Prussian 
minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  likewise  deserve  attention.^ 


'  Ren  :  Perley  Poore.  .  /  Dcscripth'c  Ciitalo^tie 
of  the  Cmiernmciil  Piihliiatioiis  of  t/w  United 
St:Ttes,  Sfpt. ^,  i'jy4~March  4,  iSSi,  4°  (Washing- 
ton, 1885).     C'f.  .ilso  index  to  Benton's  Debates. 

-  Anton  Rettelhcini's  luaiimarchais,  Hiiie  Bio- 
^raphie  (Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1886).  It  ^ives  in  an 
appendix  a  list  of  sources,  manuscript  and 
printed,  and  has  a  portrait.  Dr.  Hale  briefly  re- 
hearses Heauniarchais's  story  in  his  Frankliii  iit 
France,  cli.  3.  Dr.  Charles  J.  Stille  has  recently 
printed  a  pamphlet  entitled  lieanmarchais  anj 
"  The  Lost  Millioiir  A  Chapter  of  the  Secret 
History  of  the  American  A'i-7'o/tiiton.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  defend  the  claim  of  the  .■\nierican 
government  to  charge  Beaumarchais  with  the 
million  francs  paid  to  him  by  the  French  gov- 
e;  iment. 

Carl  Bergbohm,  Vie  Be^vaffnete  A'eiitralitcit, 
/750-/757  (Berlin,  1884). 

*  (<;)  C.  W.  von  Dolim,  Matcriatien  fiir  liie 
Statistik  uiiii  neiiere  Staalotgesehichte,  j  und  4 
Liefer/iiiq  (I.emgo,  1781,  1782)  ;  [h)  \.  Hen- 
;;'ngs,  Samm/uni^Ton  Staatssehri/ieii . .  .  7odtire>i(/ 
i/es  Seehriex'cs  Ton  ly/^-rySj,  &'c.  2  \'ols.  (AI- 
tona,  1784,  1785);  (c)  Baron  d'.Mbedyhll,  JVou- 
vcau  Menwire  .  .  .  stir  la  neiitralite  armi'e,  in 
his  A'ecneit  de  Ah'moires  .  .  .  pendant  la  dernibe 
fartie  du  XVIII.  sihle,  vol.  i.  (Stockholm,  1798) ; 
((/)  C  U.  D.  von  I'^ggers,  Denkiviirdii^keitcn  aus 
dem  Lclien  des  Konis;l.diinischen  Staatsministers 
Andreas  Peter  Crafcn  von  Bernstotf  (Copen- 
hagen, 1800)  ;  ((•)  F.  von  Kaumer,  Beitrdt;e  zur 
ncueren  Geschichte  aus  dent  brilischeu  und  fraitzo- 
sischett  Slaatsarchii',  Thcil  j  {a.  u.  d.  T.  Ettropa 
vom  Ende  des  sichenjiiliris^en  his  ztim  I'.nde  des 
atnerikaitischcn  Kriei;cs,  lybjj-iySj,  Bd.  III. (Leip- 
zig, 1839);  and  many  others. 

"  See  A  Collection  of  Piiblick  Acts  and  Papers, 
relating  to  the  Principles  of  Armed  Neutrality, 


broiix'ht  fortvard  in  the  years  lySo  and  tyiSi  (Lon- 
don, 1801).  In  spite  of  the  title,  only  thirteen 
papers  out  of  thirty-nine  belong  to  the  year 
1780.  There  are  none  of  1781.  One  is  a  trans- 
lation of  a  part  of  the  Consolato  del  Marc  ;  three 
are  old  treaties ;  tlie  remainder  are  papers  be- 
longing to  the  years  1793-1800.  The  papers  of 
the  year  1780  have  all  been  published  elsewhere. 

"  Janies  Harris,  first  I'.arl  of  M.almesbury, 
Diaries  and  Correspondence,  4  vols.  8°  (London, 
1S44),  i.  291,  306,  355. 

'  Historische  iind  polilische  Penliviirdie^heitcii 
des  prenssisehen  Staatsministers  f.  E.  Grafen  von 
Coertz,  2  Theile  (Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1827-S), 
whicli  contain  a  new  rendering  of  Mimoire  on 
Fn'cis  I/is  tor  iqiie  stir  la  NetitralitS  ArmU  et  son 
origine,  siiivi  de  pitces  jnstificatives  (Bale,  1801), 
cited  in  Bergbohm  and  elsewhere.  The  Secret 
History  of  the  Armed  neutrality,  together  with 
memoirs,  etc.,  by  a  German  A'obleman,  translated 
:y  St...  II...  (London,  1792),  with  a  2d  ed  , 
1801-2,  is  said  by  Bergbohm  to  be  translated 
from  a  pirated,  inaccurate  edition  of  the  Me- 
nioirc  above  cited,  published  at  Bale  in  1795. 
[  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Annual  Regis- 
ter for  1780,  i)p.  349,  355 ;  Bancroft,  x.  ch.  12  and 
20;  Wells's  o>j;h.  Adams,  iii.  109;  Trescot's /)/- 
flomacy  ;  Ilalleck's  International  I.aiv,  ii.  307  ; 
Anderson's  Hist,  of  Commerce  (1790),  vi.  362; 
and  the  histories  of  England  by  Adolphus,  Ma- 
hon  (vii.  45),  and  Lecky ;  T.  II.  Dyer's  Modern 
Europe  (London,  1877),  iv.  280.  Mahon  calls  the 
sketch  given  by  Thiers  (Le  Constilat  et  V Empire, 
ii.  106,  edition  of  1845)  "clear  and  masterly." 
Some  side  lights  arc  got  from  Curwen's  four- 
nal.  Papers  of  Stephen  Sayre  are  in  the  Sparks 
MSS.,  no.  Ixxvii.  For  the  claims  for  the  au- 
thorship of  the  plan,  see  Thornton's  Pulpit  of 
the  Rev.,  p.  457.  —  Ed.] 
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The  correspoiulence  of  Frederick  the  Great  with  his  ministers  at  foreign  courts,  together 
with  many  interesting  letters  concerning  the  whole  subject  of  this  chapter,  form  the  third 
volume  of  the  ComU  ■:'  i  Circourt's  translation  of  a  portion  of  Bancroft's  history.' 

The  intricate  finance  of  the  Revolution  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  volume  by  Albert 
S.  Bolles.'^  The  materials  are  scattered  through  the  Journals  of  Congress,  both  open  and 
secret,  througii  private  letters,  essays,  and  biographies.  Mr.  15olles's  exposition  is  in  the 
main  clear  and  methodical ;  and  if  a  certain  amount  of  vagueness  still  hangs  about  the 
subject  and  is  observable  in  the  book,  the  fault  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  non- 
existence of  full  sources  of  information.  .Some  interesting  particulars  are  brought  together 
in  the  Hislorical  Sketches  of  Mr.  I'hillips."  A  full  biography  of  Robert  Morris  is  much  to 
be  desired.^ 


'  Histoiii-  Jc  r Action  Commune  tic  la  France 
et  (te  V Amerique  pour  P liulel'endanci  Ucs  Etats- 
Uiiis,  par  George  Bancroft,  etc.,  traduit  et  an- 
uotl  par  Ic  Comtc  Adolplic  tie  Circourt,  3  vols.  8° 
(Paris,  1876).  [This  includes  Frederick's  corre- 
spondence with  Von  Goetz  in  Paris,  1 776-1 782, 
a  few  letters  of  Schulenl)»;rg,  a  correspondence 
with  Maltzan  in  London,  1774-1777,  and  with 
the  queen  of  Denmark,  1777-1781.  The  defeat 
of  liurgojnc  disposed  the  king  towards  the 
Amcricar.  cause.  Malmesbury  Letters  (1S70),  i. 
351.  The  relations  of  Frederick  to  the  cause 
is  examined  in  Doniol,  i.  and  ii.  There  arc 
copies  of  Frederick's  correspondence  with  his 
ministers  in  France  and  England  in  the  Sparks 
MSS.,  no.  Ixxvii.  Cf.  John  Adams's  Works,  vii. 
99 ;  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States, 
vol.  i. ;  Bancroft,  vol.  x.  —  Ed.] 

-  The  Financial  History  of  the  United  States, 
from  ITJ4  to  lySg,  embracing  the  period  of  the 
American  Revolution,  by  Albert  S.  Bolles  (New 
York,  1S79;  id  edition,  1884). 

•-  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  Historical  Sketches  oj  the 
Paper  Currency  of  the  American  Colonies  (Rox- 
bury,  1865),  and  his  Continental  Paper  Money, — 
Historical  Sketihes  of  American  Paper  Currncy, 
2d  series  (Roxbury,  1866). 

*  [A  more  or  less  general  treatment  of  the 
continental  finances  is  found  in  Pelatiah  Web- 
ster's Political  Essays  on  Money,  cic.  (Philad., 
1791);  J.  W.  Schucker's  Brief  Account  of  the 
Finances  of  the  Pet:  { 1S74) ;  Greene's  Hist.  Vie^o 
of  the  Amcr.  A'l-v.,  p.  137  (also  Atlantic  Monthly, 
xiv.  49  r,  and  /.ife  of  N'.  Greene,  vol.  ii.)  ;  Ram- 
say's American  Ren.,  vol.  ii.  ;  Pitkin's  United 
States,\\.c\i.\()\  Bancroft,  X.  ch.  7  ;  Hildreth,  iii. 
eh.  40,  .43, 46 ;  John  Adams's  Works,  vii.  292,  355 ; 
viii.  193;  Rives's  Madison,  i.  217,  229,  and  ch.  14; 
Madison's  Debates  and  Corres.,  vol.  i. ;  Sparks's 
Gouverneur  Morris,  i.  ch.  13,  14;  Smyth's  Lec- 
tures, ii.  47C,  481,  etc.  ;  I.ecky,  iv.  35.  Cf.  also 
Banker's  Mag.  (New  York),  xviii.  356;  Egglcs- 
ton's  "Commerce  of  the  Ccmies"  in  The  Cen- 
tury, xxviii.  246,  and  the  references  in  Poore's 
Descrip.  Catal.  of  Publ.  of  U.  S.  Government,  p. 
1270,  and  Toole's  Lndex,  p.  295.  F"or  local  as- 
pects, see  Felt's  Mass  Currency ;  his  letters  to 
Sparks  in  Sf-n-ks  MSS.,  no.  Hv,,  no.  21;  An 
VOL.  VII.  —  6 


Address  of  t"e  Legislature  to  the  Inhabitants  oJ 
Mass.,  1781  ;  the  index  to  (ioodell's  Pro^'incc 
Laws  of  Mass.,  vol.  v. ;  Dr.  Henry  Ikonson'.s 
Connecticut  Currency  in  New  Haven  Hist.  Soc. 
Tapers,  i.  17 1;  New  Hampshire  Act  on  bills  of 
■  redit,  luly  6,  1776,  in  Force's  Anier.  Archives, 
5th  series,  i.  88;  Amory's  Sullivan,  187;  V'..  R. 
I'otter  and  .S.  S.  Rider's  Some  Account  of  I\iper 
Money  of  Rhode  Island,  ly/o-zySb,  with  fac- 
similes (Providence,  1880);  Reed's  Jos.  Reed,  ii. 
287;  Mulford's  A'e-u' fersey,  \y.  457;  Paper  Cur- 
rency of  fleorgia  in  Hist.  Mag.,  ii.  17  ;  iv.  179. 

Accounts  of  the  Continental  bills  may  be 
found  in  Force,  Sth  series,  ii. ;  S.  lireck's  Hist. 
Sketch  of  Continental  Money,  in  the  Amer. 
Philosoph.  Soc.  Trans.,  1S43 ;  Amer.  Antit/.  Soc. 
Proc,  1866  ;  J.  J.  Knox's  United  States  Notes 
(New  York,  1884);  Hazeltine's  Description  of 
Paper  Money  issued  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress ;  Lossing's  Field-Book,  i.  ;  ,  ;  Amer.  Anti- 
quarian, i.  10,  36,  78  ;  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  i. 
751  ;  Mason's  Coin  and  Stamp  Collector's  Man- 
ual, V.  69,  85  ;  Amcr.  Journal  of  Numismatics, 
V.  4 ;  vi.  18,  29,  36,  48 ;  Caiuulian  Antiq.  and  A'U- 
mis.  Journal,  viii.  147;  Coin  Journal,  iii.  1  ;  Hisl. 
Mag.,  i.  279,  349;  ii.  212  ;  iii.  71  ;  iv.  53;  v.  71  ; 
vii.  282  ;  Harper's  Monthly,  xxvi.  433  ;  A'ational 
Quarterly  Review,  Dec,  1875.  Scales  of  the  de- 
preciation will  be  found  in  Gouge's  Short  Hist, 
of  Taper  Money  ;  Greene's  Greene,  ii.  163,  243, 
248,  and  hi.  Hist.  F/V^d',  456;  Moore's  Diary,  ii. 
422 ;  A*.  /.  c  Rec,  ix.  282  ;  Worcester  Mag.,  i. 
134, 165, 198,  -.y.,  267  ;  Stephen  DeLancey's  Tory 
appeal  in  Laurens  Carres.,  p.  202  ;  Mag.  of  Amer. 
Hist.,  xi.  165 ;  a  summary  of  the  state  of  the  old 
emissions,  in  Roger  Sherman's  handwriting,  n\ 
the  Sparks  MSS.,  no.  liv.,  no.  13,  —  also  Ibid.  xlL\. 
vol.  iii.  no.  2.  It  is  said  in  Jefferson's  Works,  i. 
412,  that  for  the  200,000,000  paper  dollars  issued 
by  Congress  only  al)out  36,000,000  silver  dollars 
came  into  the  Treasury. 

To  assist  In  securing  loans  in  Europe,  Frank- 
lin issued  (1777)  a  Comparison  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  Basis  of 
Credit  in  the  Two  Countries,  which  w.as  trans- 
lated into  various  languages.  On  the  Loan 
Office  certificates,  see  paper  by  H.  Hall  in  Amrr. 
Hisl.  Rec.,  iii.  356.    For  the  loans  in  F^urope.  see 
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the  Secret  Journah ;  Dip.  Carres.,  ix.  199;  xi. 
291  i  lives  of  Franklin  and  WEshington  ;  on  Lau- 
rens's mission,  Dip.  Corres.,  ix.  195- J49  ;  Ham- 
ilton's A',/>ti/)/u;  ii.  150;  Jo/in  AU.ims's  H^or/ts, 
vii.  599;  liamilton's  ll'rilhii^'s,  i.  116,  150,  223; 
Jefferson's  financial  diary,  by  John  Higelow,  in 
Harper's  Ma);.,  Ixx.  534  ;  and  the  references  in 
Winsor's  Handhivk,  p.  243.  Respecting  coun- 
terfeiting, see  Force's  Amer.  Arehivds,  5th  series, 
i.  710,  and  N.  //.  Stale  Papers,  viil. 

Robert  Mori  s  became  .Superintendent  ot 
Finance  Feb.  20,  1781.  The  only  biographical 
accounts  of  Morris  are  David  (Jould's  Life  of 
Rokrt  Morns  ( lioston,  1834) ;  C.  II.  Hart's  Rob- 
ert Morris,  tlie  Fiiiaiuier  of  the  Amer.  Ke-,'. 
(Philad.,  1877)  ;  a  life  in  Hunt's  Amer.  Mer- 
chants ;  Michael  Nourse's  in  Banker's  Mat;., 
Feb.,  1S60  ;  VV.  Ii.  Reed's  in  N.  Amer.  Kez-uw, 
vol.  xxxiii. ;  .\.  .S.  Holies  in  tht;  Penn.  Montlilv, 
Oct.,  1878;  Potter's  Amer.  Monthly,  Dec,  1775, 
—  none  of  them  at  all  adequate.    The  Treasury 


issued  in  1780  Statements  of  the  Receipts  and  Ex- 
peiulittires  of  Public  Monies  during  the  Adminis- 
tration by  Robert  Morris  ;  with  other  extracts  and 
accounts  from  the  public  records,  made  out  by  the 
A'cf^'ister  of  the  Vrcasury.  In  1785  appeared  in 
folio  at  Philadelphia--)  .Statement  of  the  Accounts 
vfihe  U.  S.  ,'t  Amer.,  iyS/-84.  On  May  .;6,  1781, 
.Morris  pre.sciited  a  plan  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
.States,  but  it  was  then  delayed  (Journals  of 
C'oni;ress,  iii.  624).  Circulars  were  sent  to  secure 
subscriptions  (Sparks  MSS.,  xlix.  vol.  iii.). 

On  Moi  ^s  s  system,  see  Dip.  Corres.,  xi.  347, 
431  ;/<)//«  Adams's  Works,  ix.  609;  Penna.  Ar- 
chives, vol.  ix. ;  Sparks's  fVashinj^ton,  viii.  136; 
Custis's  Recol.  of  Washiiii^ton  ;  liancroft,  x.  566; 
Franklin,  ix.  590  ;  and  Poole's  index,  p.  S72.  For 
Morris's  letters,  see  //ist.  A/ag.,  }ime,  1S62  ;  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Proe.,  .\pril,  iSfxj,  p.  12.  Various  let- 
ters sent  to  William  Whipple,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, are  among  the  Charles  Lowell  MSS.  in  the 
Mass.  Hist.  .See.  library.  —  Kd.J 


^i^ay^c/'  /i  C^c^zx/Z^r 


NOTES. 

A.    A  List  of  Tre.aties,  Conventions,  and  Declarations  concerning  the  American  Revolu- 
tion AND  the  Armed  Neutrality. 

*„•  This  list  includes  only  documents  of  an  international  character.  Acts  of  Parliament  and  resolutions  of 
Congress  have  been  inserted  only  where  they  seemed  addressed  rather  to  a  foreign  state  than  to  tlie  subjects  of 
the  power  from  which  they  emanated.  Instructions  to  cruisers  and  privateers  have,  however,  been  included 
because  the  operations  conducted  in  pursuance  of  them  concern  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers.  .\  fnw  trea- 
ties of  an  earlier  date  than  1776  have  been  prefixed  to  the  list  on  account  of  their  bearing  on  the  diplomacy  of 
the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War.     The  collections  cited  in  this  list  are  the  following  :  — 

Aliiedvhll,  Baron  d'.  —  Xoiiveau  Memoire,  ou precis  historique  sur  rassociati'^n  </.  puissances  ncutres 
connue  sous  le  nom  de  la  neutralite  armee,  etc.     Stockholm,  1798.     (Cited  by  Bcrgbohm.) 

Annual  Register,  London. 

Bergbohm,  Carl.  —  Die  Bcivaffncte  Neuiralit'dt  ijSo-r-jBj.     i  vol.    8°.    Berlin,  1884. 

Cantillo,  .Mejandro  del,  —  Tratados  Coireeiiios  y  Dcclaracioncs  de  Paz,  etc.     i  vol,     Madrid,  1843. 

Chalmers,  George.  —  A  collection  of  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  other  powers.  2  v,  8",   Lend.,  1 790. 

Cussv.     .See  Martens, 

Diplomatic  Correspondence  i/Mc  jP<t.  War.    Pd.  by  Jared  Sparks.  12  vols.  8°.    Boston,  1829-1830, 

DoHM,  C,  \V,,  Von,  —  Dcnkti'iirdigkeitcn  meincr  7,cit  von  fjji-iSob.  5  vols,  Lemgo  and  Hannover, 
1814-19  (cited  by  Bcrgbohm),  and  his  .Materialien  fiir  die  Statistik,  etc.  Lemgo,  1781-1782.  (Cited  by  Berg- 
bohm,) 

Elliot,  Jonathan,  —  The  .Imerican  diplomatic  code,  cmbracini;  a  '■uttection  of  treaties  and  conventions 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers:  from  ijtS  to  1S.J4.  With  an  abstract  of  judicial  decisions, 
on  points  connected  toilh  our  foreign  relations,  ,'llsc,  a  diplomatic  manual,  containing  a  summary  of  the 
taw  of  nations,  and  other  diplomatic  writings  on  questions  of  international  law.    2  vols,    Washington,  1S34, 

Flasha^.  — //istoire getierale  et  raisoniiee  de  la  Diplomatic  fran(aife,  etc.    6  vols,     8°,     Paris,  1809, 

Force,  Peter,  —  American  Archives.     4th  . 'Series,     6  vols,  4°,     Washington,  1837-46. 
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Henninos,  A. —  Siimmliiiii;  von  Staatssiliriften,elc.    tjjb-ijSji.    2  vols.    Altona,  17S4-5.    ( ncrKbohm.) 
JE.NKI.NSON,  Kt.  Hon.  C'li.1. Ics.  —  A  iolhction  0/ lrealies,tti:.  .     .  tctucot  Ureal  liritaiintnJ  jt/ur  foxvtrs, 
from  .  .  .  ib^S  to  .  .  .  lyij.     3  vols.  8^.    Loiuloii,  I7!'5. 

JollR.VALS  OK   CONUKESS. 

Kapp,  Friedrich.  —  Der  SolJalenliandel deiitschcr  Fiirstiii  muli  AmerUit.  ist  cd.,  Berlin,  1864;  2dcd., 
i,S;4. 

Koch.  —  Histoirt  abrigce  lUs  Trailis  dc  Faix,  ett.,  oiivriii;c  n/onJii,  aui^wfii/i,  ionlinui  .  .  .  far 
F.  Schocll.     15  vols.  8^     Paris,  i8i7-r8. 

MALMiisiiURy.  —  Diariis  and  lornsfondence  of  James  Harris,Jirst  Earl  of  M.    4  vols.  8".  London,  1844. 

Martens,  Ueorjjcs  Frederic  de.  —  Uccinil dcs  frincifanx  Traill s  d'alliance,  etc.,  defiiis  ijbi  jiis^n'h 
present.  Tliu  series  of  treaties  of  .Martens  and  his  successurs  is  as  fcjllnw,  (ail  |ml)lislicd  at  (jiittinijuii,  8') ; 
Kecueil,  ist  edition,  7  vols.  (1 791-1801).  .Siifflement,  8  vols.  (1S02-1S20).  (  The  supplement  cuntains  many 
treaties  earlier  than  1761.)  This  first  edition  and  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  supplement  have  nearly  the 
same  contents  as  the  Keeueil.  2d  edition,  8  vols.  (1817-35).  Ihen  follow  \oiivean  A'eeiiei/,  10  vols.  (1817- 
1841),  containini;  treaties  from  1808  to  iSjo  (with  second  parts  to  vols,  vi.,  vii.  and  xvi.) ;  jVouivaii.v  Sii/ifle- 
mens,  3  vols.  (1839-42),  containing  treaties  from  1701  to  1839  ;  Xouieaii  Reeueil  iieniral,  20  vols.  (1S43-75), 
containing  treaties  from  1S40  to  1875  ;  (the  lirst  13  volumes  of  this  series  sometimes  cited  as  .Murhard,  the  List 
7  as  Samiier;)  Xou-ean  Keeueil  Oencrnl,  II  Sirie,  8  vols.  (1876-S3);  and  Indexes,  3  vols.  (1S37,  IJ75, 
iS7(.). 

This  great  collection  has  been  abridged,  under  the  title  Reeiieil  manuil  el  fratique  de  Trailis,  Conven- 
tions el  aiilres  aetes  di/lomatii/nes,  by  lianm  Ch.  de  Martens  and  liaron  I'erd.  dc  Cussy ;  7  vols.  (Leipzig;, 
iS4('>-57),  with  a  //  Sirie  by  I".  H.  Ceffcken,  2  vols.  (1S85-7),  cont.iining  treaties  from  1857  to  1S78. 

See  also  (i.  F.  de  Martens'  Coiirs  diflomalii/ue,  oil  tableau  des  relations  extcrieures  des  fuissanees  de 
lEurofe,  etc.,  3  vols.  8^  (lierlin,  1801),  and  Ch.  de  .Martens'  Causes  celibrcs  dn  Droit  des  Gens,  5  vols.  8" 
(Leipzig,  1858-61),  and  his  .Vouvelles  causes  eelibres,  2  vols.  (Leipzig,  1S43),  both  of  which  contain  chapters 
on  the  intervention  of  France  and  the  .\rmed  Neutrality. 

The  references  in  this  list  are  to  the  Rccucil,  ist  edition,  when  not  otherwise  stated.  Almost  all  the  same 
documents  may  be  found  in  the  2d  edition,  and  some  of  them  are  repeated  in  the  abridgment  of  De  Martens 
and  De  Cuss>,  the  Causes  celibres  and  the  .Vouvellcs  Causes.  It  has  been  thought  needless  to  multiply 
references  to  the  v,irious  divisions  of  the  series. 

Parliamilntarv  Register.     17  vols.     Almon,  London,  1775-1780. 

Secret  Jol'k.nal.s  0/  the  acts  and  froceeding^  of  Congress.    4  vols.  8°.     Boston,  1820-1821. 

Statutes  at  Large  of  (Jreat  Britain. 

T^TOT.  —  Repertoire  des  Traitcs  de  Paix,  etc.     2  vols,  large  8'.     Paris,  1876. 

Treaties  and  Convenhons  concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  other  powers,  etc. 
(41st  Cong.,  3d  session,  Senate.     Ex.  doc.  No.  36).     i  vol.  8°.     Washington,  1S71.     (Referred  to  as  T.  &  C.) 

Wenck,  Frid.  Aug.  Gwil  — Codex  Juris  gentium  reeentissimi,  etc.,  ijjs-i77-.  3  vols.  Leipzig,  1781, 
1788,1795. 

Zachrisson.  —  Sveriges  underhaiidlingar  on  bevdpned  neutralitet  aren,  ijjS-ijfio.  Upsala,  1863.  (Cited 
by  Bergbohm.) 


•?'3> 


1674,  December  I.     Great  Britain  — Netherlands.     Marine  treaty.     (Chalmers,  i.  177.) 

1675,  December  30.  Great  Britain  — Netherlands.  Explanatory  declaration  of  marine  treaty.  (Chal- 
mers, i.  189.) 

167J,  March  3.     Great  Britain  —  Netherlands.     Defensive  alliance.      (Jenkinson,  i.  213.) 

Mar.   ^i.  i  ^ 
'7'3i    .     ■■ '      j  France — I, real  Britain.     Treaty  of  Utrecht.     (Jenkinson,  ii.  5  ;  Chalmers,  i.  340.) 

Mar.  31.  I  France —  Great  Britain.  Treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  (of  Utrecht).  (Jenkinson, 
•"  .^pril  II.  I       ii.  40  ;  Chalmers,  i.  390.) 

'755>  September  30.     Great  Britain  —  Russia.     Defensive  alliance  and  subsidies.     (Wenck,  iii.  75.) 

1761,  August  15.     France — Spain.     Family  compact.     (Martens,  i.  i.) 

1763,  February  10.  Great  Britain  —  France — Spain.  Trc.ity  of  Paris.  (Martens,  i.  33;  .Annual  Reg- 
ister, 1762,  233.) 

1766,  June  20.     Great  Britain —  Russia.     Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation.     (Martens,!.  /41.) 

•77''.  January  9.  Great  Britain — Brunswick.  Treaty,  Troops,  Subsidies.  (Martens,  ii.  540  ;  Pari.  Reg., 
iii.  287;  Kapp's  Soldatenhandel,  ist  ed.,  234;  Force,  vi.  271.) 

1776,  January  15.  Great  Britain  —  Hesse  Cassel.  Treaty,  Troops,  .Subsidies.  (Martens,  ii.  54;  ;  Pari. 
Reg.,  iii.  295 ;  Kapp's  Soldatenhandel,  ist  ed.,  23S  ;  Force,  vi.  271.) 

1776,  February  5.  Great  Britain — Hesse  Hanau,  Treaty, 'I  mops,  . 'subsidies.  (Martens,  ii.  572  ;  Pari. 
Reg.,  iii.  300;  Force,  vi.  276.) 

I77f),  .\pril  3.  United  States.  Instructions  to  privateers.  (Martens,  vi.  178  ;  Journals  of  Congress,  .\pril 
3.  1776.) 
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iSrent  Hritaiii  — Ansfach-Hityriiith.     Treaty,  Troops,  Subsidies.  (Pari.  A'fg.,  vii.  44,) 
Clriat  Uriltii,!  —  Hessi-  llanau.     Convention,  Cliasseiirs.  Subsidies,     (farl.  Reg., 


Great  Britain.     .Vet  enabling  merchant  vessels  tu  take  prizes.     (Statutes  at  Laii;i\ 
Instructions  to  privateers.     (HenninKs,  ii.  27,  y-.  ;  so  cited  by   Uerj; 

to   privateers.     (Martens, 


1776,  April  20.     Great  Britain — WalJcit.     Treaty,  Trr>ops,  Subsidies.     {Pari.  Keg.,  m.  504:  Tdrcc,  vl 

.156-) 

1776,  April  2(1.     Great  Britain  —  Hanaii.     Ulterior  convention.  Artillery.     (Force,  vi.  35S.) 

1776,  May  2.     Great  Britain.     Instructions  to  ships  of  war.     (ilcnnings,  ii.  19,  2j;  so  cited  in  Bergbohni, 

271.) 

1776,  June  15.     United  States.     Congress  asks  money  of  France.     (Steret  Journals,  \\.  \l-ii.) 

1776,  July  4.     United  .States.     Declaration  of  Inde|M:ndence.     (Martens,  ii.  5S0,  and  elsewhere.) 

177(1,  t)clolx^r  4.     United  States.     Articles  of  Confederation.     (Martens,  ii.  5Sfi :  Annual  Register,  177^, 

2(14;  .tmeriean  Constitutio.is.  7.) 

1776,  December  4.  Great  Britain  —  /lesse  Cassel.  Convention,  Chasseurs,  .Subsidies.  (I'arl.  Reg.,  vi. 
152.) 

1777,  Febru.iry  i. 
1777,  February  10. 

vii.  4<).) 

1777,  February  20. 
17  Ceo.  Ill,  c.  7  ;  Martens,  iv.  301.) 

1777,  March    27.     Great  Britain. 
bohm,  27 1. 1 

'77/1  Dctobcr.     Great  Britain  —  yInlialt-Kerist.      Treaty,  Troojis,  Subsidies. 

1777,  November  21.     United  States.     Instructions  of  commissioners  in    l'arl> 
iv.  i<K>.) 

i;yf;  Great  Britain.     17  (ieo.  III.  c.  40  ;  i.S  (ico.  III.  c.  15.     I'rizes.     (Statutes  at  Large.) 

177S,  February  (>.     United  States  —  f  ranee.     Treaty  of  ainit\  and  commerce.     (Martens,  ii.  fiS3  ;  T.  &  C. 

244:  Seerct  Journal.',  ii.  50.  with    nth  and  !2th  articles  as  at  first  agreed  on.     These  articles  are  printed 

separately  in  .Marteir-.  vii.  51.  and  in  Z3//.  Corr.,  i.  157  >i.) 

1778,  February  6.  United  States  —  !•  ranee.  Treaty  of  alliance.  (Martens,  ii.  701  ;  T.  &  C,  241  ;  Secret 
Journals,  ii.  S2  ;  \Gent.  Atag..  l"eb.,  1770  :  Kanisay's  Re;:  in  So.  Carolina,  i.  37.S;  Du  Uuisson's  Ab'ige  de  la 
revolution  de  I  Amerique.  Angtoise.  Paris.  177S:  llancroft  Davis's  Notes  on  the  Treaties  of  tlu  U.S.  It 
was  also  printed  in  quarto  in  I'hil.idelphia  in  177S.)  —  Kd.] 

177.S,  I'cbruary  <i.     United  Slates  —  Prance.     Secret  articles  of  treaty.     (T.  \  C,  254  ;   Secret  Journals, 

ii.  8X.) 

177S,  Febnmry  (?).     Great  Britain.     Conciliatory  acts.    iS  George  III.  c.  11,  12,  13.     (Statutes  at  Lar^e.) 
177S,  M,arch   13.     France.     Declaration  to  CJreat  Ilritain  of  treaties  with  I'nitcd  States.     (Pari.  Reg.  \. 

47;  F'Kiss.in,  vi.  158;  Martens.  Causes  a'H'/ires,  W't.  171.) 

1778,  March  2S.     Prance.     Order  concerning  prizes.     (Martens, iv.  306.) 

177.S,  M.iy  ().  United  States.  Proclamation  of  Congress  ccmceming  neutral  vessels.  (Martens,  iv.  197; 
Journals  of  Congress.  May  0.  '778.) 

1778,  June  24.     Prance.     Order  concerning  privateers  and  prizes.     (Martens,  iv.  308.) 
1778,  July  26.     Prance.     Proclamation  concerning  neutral  vessels.     (Marten.s.  iv.  ic^.) 
1778,  Jidy   26.     United  States  —  prance.    C<mvention   concerning   "droit  d'aubaine."     (Mereure,  It.  et 
fol..  1778,  ii.  2fiS.     .So  cited  in   Martens,  t.'ours  diflomatiqne,  i.  328,  wherr  a  "  Declaration  du   Roi "  of  the 

same  date  on  the  same  subjec;  is  also  cited  as  lieing  found  in  Commentaire  sur  Tori,  ju  nance  de  ibii  far 

At......  ii.  494.) 

1778,  August  I.     Tuscany,     i  egulation  concerning  navigation  and  commerce.    (Martens,  iv.  204.) 

1778,  August  5.     Great  b  ■lni>i.    Instructions  to  privateers.    (Ilennings,  iii.  44,  51;  cited  in  Bergbohni, 

272.) 
1778.  .September  I.      United  States — prance.     Dcclaraticms  repealing  nth  and  12th  articles  of  treaty  of 

commerce  (set?  I'cb.  (•.  177S).     (Pi/'.  Corr.,  i.  432  ;  Martens,  vii.  51  ;  T.  and  C,  247.) 

1 7 78.  September  18.     Hamlmrg.     Kegidation  concerning  r.ivigation  and  commerce.     (Martens,  iv.  216.) 
177S,  Septcnilier  up.      Tivo  Sicilies.     Kdict  concerning  navigati(m  and  commerce.     (Martens,  iv.  226.) 
1778,  Se|iteml>er  27.     Prance.     Regulation  concerning  prizes  t.iken  into  |)orts  of  the  I'nitcd  States  and  of 

France.     (Martens,  iv.  313.) 

1778,  October  22.     United  States.     Letter  of  Congress  recommending  L.ifayctte  to   I.ouis  \\\.     (Secret 

/ournals.  ii.  124.) 

177S,  October  30.     S/ain.    Declaration  concerning  French  commerce  during  the  war.    (Mereure,  h.  et  fol,. 

1778,  ii.  fi24  ;  so  quoted  in  Martens,  Cours  di/lomatique,  i.  53.) 
1778,  Decen.ber  15.     Great  Britain.     .Additional   instructions  to  privateers.     (Ilcnnings,  ii.  59  ;  cited  in 

HerglKihm,  273.1 

1778,  Deccmlwr  1^.     Great  Britain.     iS  (ieo.  III.  c.  I|;.     Prize  goods.     (.Statutes  at  Large.) 

1779.  Prance — Great  Britain.  Kxplanation  of  motives,  with  answer  (bv  F^.  (iibljon)  and  reply.  (Mar 
tens,  Causes  celHres,  iii.  18S.) 

1779,  March  4.     I^afial  Stale.     Kdict  concerning  navig;ition  and  cnmnierro.     (Martens,  iv.  2^2.) 
1779,  March.     Sweden.    Ordinance  concerning  navigation  and  commerce.    (Martens,  iv.  240,) 
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1779,  April  12.    J-'rance  —  SfaiH.    Treaty  of  alliance  against  Eiigland.    (Del  Cantillo,  552.     A  summary 

i>f  the  treaty  in  English  is  among  the  Sparks  MSS.,  no.  yi.)    [See  note  to  the  Critical  Essay  of  Chapter  11, 

fosl.  —  Eu.] 

1779,  April.    Russia.     Occlaratlon  to  England  and  France.    (Albedyhll,  49 ;  so  cited  in  Bcrgbohm,  274.) 
1779,  May  3.    Netherlands.     I'lacard  forbidding  privateering  under  foreign  flags.    (Martens,  iv.  242.) 
1779,  May  7.    Sweden.     Declaration  to  England  and  France.    (Zachrisson,  65  ;  so  cited  in  Ucrgbohm,  275.) 
■  779,  June  13.    I'raiuc.    Order  concerning  prizes  retaken.    (Martens,  iv.  318.) 
1779,  June  15.     Uiiiled  States.    Congress  congratulates  Louis  XVI  on  the  birth  of  a  princess,  and  asks  for 

imrtraits  and  for  supplies.     (Secret  Journals,  ii.  106.) 

1779,  June  ifi.    Sfain.     Declaration  of  war  against  England.     (Dohm,  iii.  7 ;  llennings,  i.  43 ;  so  cited  in 

lliTgbuhm,  J75  ■ 

1779,  June  23.     Creal  Urilaiii.     I'rivateers  against  S|>ain.    (Henuings,  i.  47;  cited  in  Bergbohni,  275.) 

1779,  J.  ' VI.     Oeiioa.    Edict  concerning  navigation  and  commerce.    (Martens,  iv.  244.) 

1779,  July  I.     Sfain.    Rules  concerning  privateers.     ( .Martens,  iv.  329.) 

1779,  .September  9.     I  en  ice.    Edict  concerning  navigation  and  commerce.    (Martens,  iv.  254.) 

1779,  November  5.     Oreat  Britain.     Letter  of  George  III  to  Catherine  II.     (Malmcsbury,  i.  264.) 

1779,  November  8.    France.    Order  concerning  prizes  taken  into  foreign  ports.     (.Martens,  iv.  319.) 

1 779,  November  S.     Ureal  Britain.     19  George  111,  c.  5.     Prizes.     (Statutes  at  Large.) 

1779,  November  13.    France.   Modification  of  proclamation  concerning  neutral  vessels.   (Martens,  iv.  199  ».) 

1780,  February  12.     Turkey.    Declaration  of  neutrality.    (Martens,  iii.  270.) 
February  2S.  I  A'wiWa.     Declaration  to  belligerents  of   Akmed   Neutrality.     (Martens,  ii.  74; 

March  10.    I      Annual  Register,  1780,  347.) 

Great  Britain  —  France.    Cartel  for  exchange  of  prisoners.     (Martens,  iv.  276;  addi- 


1780, 


Spain.    Order  regulating  navigation  of  neutrals.    (Martens,  iv.  268.) 

Great  Britain.    Memorial  to  the  Netherlands,  claiming  succor,  etc.    (Annual  Rcgistet 


1780,  March  12. 

tional  article,  294.) 

1780,  March  13. 

1780,  March  21. 

1780,34'-) 
1780,  April  3.    Russia.     Memorial  to  the  Netherlands.    (Annual Register,  ijio,  ■^d.) 

March  2.,.  i  .Sweden.     Asks  explanations  of  Russian  declar.tioR.    (Martens,  iv.  354:  .innual Reg- 
'      ister,  1780,  354.) 
Holland  and  West  Friesland.     Resolutions  concerning  declaration  of  neutrality.    (Mar- 


1780, 


.April  5. 

1780,  April  13. 
tens,  iv.  350.) 

1780,  .April  17.     Great  Britain.     Declaration  to  Netherlands  denouncing  neutral  rights  secured  by  treaties. 
(Martens,  ii,  ^(^■,  Annual  Register,  1780,  345.) 

1780,  April  18.    Spain.    Answer  to  Russian  declaration  of  neutrality.    (Martens,  iv,  348;  Annual  Register, 
1780,  350.) 

■  780,  April  19.     Great  Britain.     Instructions  to  privateers  concerning  Dutch  vessels,    (Hennings,  ii,  62; 
cited  in  Uergbohm,  2p).) 

1780,  April  23.     Great  Britain.    Answer  to  Russian  declaration  of  neutrality.    (Martens,  iv.  345  ;  Annual 
Register,  1 780,  341).) 

1780,  .April  24.    Netherlands.     Resolutions  in  answer  tn  Russian  declaration  of  neutrality.     (Martens, 

iv.  352) 

1780,  .April  25.     France,     .\nswer  to  Russian  declaration  of   neutrality.     (Martens,  iv.  346  ;   Annual 
Register,  1780,  349,) 

1780,  .April  (?).    Portugal.     Answei  to  Russian  declaration  of  neutrality.    (Dohm,  iv.  244  ;  cited  in  Berg- 
bohm,  279.) 

Frauic.     Ordinance  concerning  neutral  vessels.    (Martens,  iv.  347  ».) 
Oenmark.     Declaration  of  neutrality  of  the  Baltic.    (Martens,  ii.  84.) 

Ordinance  concerning  merchantmen.    (Martens,  ii.  79 ;  .  Hp.  Corr.,  v.  271.) 


17S0,  May  .S. 
1780,  May  8, 
8, 


Russia. 


France. 
Russia, 


1780,  M.iy 

1780,  May  25, 

1780,  April- 

1780,  June  22,     Great  Britain  —  France.    Additional  cartel  for  exchange  of  prisoners.    (Martens,  iv.  294.) 
1780,  July  4.     Great  Britain — Denmark.    Convention  to  define  contraband.     (Martens,  ii.  102.) 
1780,  July  8.  Denmark.     Declaration  to  belligerents.    (Martens,  iv,  360;  Annual  Register,  1780,  352.) 

June  28,  (  Russia  —  Denmark.    Convention,  marine.    (Martens,  ii.  103;  separate  articles,  Martens, 


.Answer  to  Denmark.    (Martens,  vi.  202.) 

Explanation  to  .Sweden.    (Martens,  iv.  355;  Annual  Register,  1780,  355.) 


'7*°'    July  29.  I      iv.  357.) 

1780,  July  21.    Sweden.     Declaration  to  belligerents.    (Martens,  iv.  365  ;  ./4««»«?/^<f»'j/^r,  1780,  353.) 

17S0,  July25.     Great  Britain.    Answer  to  Denmark.    (Martens,  vi.  203.) 

1780,  July  27,    France.     Answer  to  Denmark.    (Martens,  iv,  363.) 

July  21.  i  Russia  —  Sweden.    Convention,  marine.    (Martens,  ii,  no;  separate  articles.  Martens, 


'^.,'' 


1780, 


August  ; 


iv,  364,) 
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1780,  August  3.     Great  Britain.     Answer  to  Sweden.    (Martens,  iv.  368.) 

1780,  August  4.    {•ranee.     Answer  to  .Sweden.     (Martens,  iv.  366.) 

1780,  August  7.    S/ain.     .Answer  to  Denmark.     (Martens,  vi.  204.) 

1780,  August  30.    Porlnj;nl.     Order  concerning  privateers.     (Martens,  iv.  295.) 

17S0,  .September  7  (?>.     Denmark.     Declaration   acceding   to   convention   between    Russia   and   .Swedea 
(Martens,  iv.  371.) 

1780,  Septemljcr  y.    HwcJen.    Declaration  acceding  to  convention  between  Russia  and  Denmark.     (Mar 
tens,  iv.  3(19.) 

1780,  October  5.     United  States.    Resolution  of  Congress  acceding  to  armed  neutrality.    {Journals  of  Con 
greis,  October  5,  1780.) 

-a      October  27.   (  A'nssia.     Notification  to  belligerents   of   the  accession  of   Denmark  and  Sweden  to 
'     '  November  7.  (      tlie  Armed  Neutrality.     (Martens,  iv.  372.) 

17S0,  November  10.     Urea/  Britain.     Menii)ri,il  to  Netherlands  concerning  papers  taken  in   Mr.  Laurens's 
trunk  (with  copies  of  the  papers).     {.Innnal  Kfi^isler,  17S0,  356,  373.) 

17S0,  November  I'l.     .Wllierlamls.     Memorial  to  Great  Urita'  \  concerning  English  insults  and  violence  on 
the  island  of  -St.  .M.utin.     {.Innual Kegister,  17S0,  374.) 

17S0,    November   20.     NethcrlanJs.     Resolutions   concerning   accession  to  armed  neutrality.     (.Martens, 
iv-  375-) 

United  Stales.     Memorial  ti-  king  of  I'Vance,  requesting  a  loan.     {Secret  Journals, 


1780,  November  22. 

•  Mi) 
17.S0,  December  12. 
1780,  December  12. 
1780,  December  20. 
1780,  Dccemlx;r  20. 


Great  Britain.     Memorial  to  Netherlands.     {.Innna/ A'rgister,  lyiio,  jyy) 
France,     Answer  to  Russian  notification.     (Martens,  iv.  373.) 

Great  Britain.     Manifesto  against  the  Netherlands,     {.{nnua!  Register,  1780,  376.) 
Great  Britain.    Order  in  Privy  Council  concerning  privateers  against  the  Netherlands. 
(Hcnnings,  i.  71;  Dolim.  iv.  136;  cited  in  Hergbohni,  285.) 

1780,  December  21.     Great  Britain.     Instructicms  to  privateers  against  the  Netherlands,     (llennings,  ii. 
f>5  ;  cited  in  Uergl)ohm,  2S5.) 

17S0.  December  21  (?).     Great  Britain.     .Answer  to  Sweden.     (Martens,  iv.  368.) 

1780,  December  21.     Great  Britain.     20  (Jeo.  III.  c.  <)•     Prize  goods.     {Statutes  at  Large.) 

1 7S0,  December  2.J.  \  .WMi'/Aj/k/.v.     .Act  .icceding  to  armed   neutrality.     (Martens,  ii.  117;    separate   act 

1781,  January  3.     '      joined  to  accession.  Martens,  iv.  378.) 
jXet/ierlands.     Resolutions  concerning  succor  to  be  asked.     (Martens,  iv.  382,) 
Netherlands.     Placard  concerning  privateers.     (Martens,  iv.  342.) 
Nethcrlandr.     Instructions  to  privateers.     (Martens,  iv.  343.) 
Xetherlaitds.     Ordinance  concerning  war.     (Martens,  iv.  410.) 
Netherlands.    Declaration  concerning  accession  to  armed  neutrality.    (Martens,  iv.  379.) 

Netherlands.     Declaration  to  belligerents  of  accession  to  armed  neutrality.     ( Martens, 


1781,  January  12. 
17S1,  January  12. 
1 78 1,  January  13. 
1781,  January  2(1. 
1 78 1,  January  (.'). 
17S1,  J.-inuary  (f). 
iv.  3S1.) 

i;8i,  February  15. 


Great  Britain.     Additional  instructions  to  privateers.     (llennings,  ii.  105;   cited  in 


Hergliohm,  287.) 

17S1,  February  17-28.     Sweden.     Memorial  to  Russia  about  the  Netherlands.     (Martens,  iv.  394.) 

1 78 1,  February  28.  Netherlands.  Memorial  to  .Sweden  asking  help  of  allies.  (Martens,  iv.  3K9;  Annual 
Jfegi'ter,  1781,  311.) 

17S1,  .March  10.  France.  Letter  of  Louis  XVI  to  Congress  of  United  States  promising  help.  {Secret 
Journals,  ii.  40S.) 

1781,  March.     Russia.     Rescript.     (Martens,  Iv.  390.) 

17S1,  March  12.  Netherlands.  Counter-manifesto  to  Kngla'ul.  (llennings,  I.  73;  cited  in  Uergbohm,  287; 
C.  de  Martens,  A'ouv.  Causes,  i,  ii)0.) 

1781,  .April  20.  Great  Britain.  Addition.il  instructions  to  priv.iteers.  (llennings,  ii.  104;  cited  in  Berg- 
bohm,  287.) 

1 78 1,  .April  30.  Prussia.  Ded.uation  and  ordinance  concerning  navigation  and  commerce.  (Martens, 
iv.  4.8.) 

1781,  May  I.     France  —  Netherlands.    Convertion  concerning  prizes  retaken.     (Martens,  ii.  127.) 

„     ..      •**•  \  Russia  —  Prussia.    Convention  to  m.iintain  the  libertv  of  commerce,  with  separate  articles. 
1781,  May  —  ),,,.., 
'  19.  (     (Martens,  n.  130.) 

1781,  July  9.     United  States.    Articles  of  confederation  ratified  and  adopted.     (See  October  4,  1776.) 

1781,  July  10.    Em/lire  —  Russia.    Treaty  concerning  armed  neutrality.    (Martens,  iv.  404.) 

1781,  October  9.    .'mf>ire.    Accession  to  armed  neutrality.    (Martens,  ii,  171.) 

1781,  Octobe.-  19-30.    Russia  accepts  the  access!   1  of  the  Empire.    (Martens,  ii.  174.) 

1 781,  November  3.    Prussia.    Further  declaration  concerning  navigation  and  commerce.    (Martens,  iv.  424.) 

1781,  Decembers.    Prussia.    Further  orders  concerning  navigation  and  commerce.    (Martens,  iv.  437.) 

1781,  December  12.    Emfirt,    Order  concerning  navigation  and  commerce.     (Martens,  iv.  437,) 
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1781,  December  ii  (?).    (Ireat  Bril,iin.     21  nco.  Ill,  c.  5.     Prizes.    (Statutes at  Large.) 

1782,  January.     Great  linlain.     An  act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  make  peace  with  the   L'nited  State* 
(22  GeorKe  III,  c.  46).     (.Martens,  iv.  440.) 

1782,  May  2.     Denmark.     Acceptance  of  convention  between   Kussia  and  Prussia.     (Goerz,  112,  cited  in 
Bergbohm,  28().) 


1782,  July—  {^Portugal.     Accession  to  armed  neutrality.    (Martens,  ii.  208.) 


212  ;  T.  &  C, 


.\ct  to  prohibit  ransoming  vessels.    (Martens,  iv.  304  ;  Stat- 
To  enable  his  Majesty  to  conclude  peace  or  truce  with  the 


1782,  July  16.    VniteJ  States  —  France.    Contract  concerning  money  borrowed.    (Martens,  i 
.J54',  Secret  Journals,  m.  275.) 

1 782,  October  8.  C'liiteJ  States — Netherlands.  Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  (Martenu,  i.  242: 
T.  &  C,  607  ;  Secret  Journals,  iii.  2<>o.) 

1782,  October  8.  L'nileti  Slates  —  Netherlands.  Convention  concerning  prizes  retaken.  (Martens, 
L  278;  T.  &  C,  f>i(>;  Secret  Journals,  iii.  ;i  v) 

1782,  November  30.  United  States  —  Great  llrilain.  Treaty  of  Peace,  provisional.  (Martens,  i.  308; 
T.  &  C,  3oq  ;  Secret  Journals,  iii.  330;  separate  article,  T.&C,  312.) 

1782.  Great  Hriiaiu.  22  George  III,  c.  10.  For  better  detaining  and  more  easy  exchange  of  prisoners. 
(Statutes  at  l.arfe. ) 

1782.     Great  liritain,     22  George  111,0.25. 
iites  at  Large.) 

1782,  Great  Britain.     22  George  III,  c.  46. 
colonies  in  North  America.     (Statutes  at  Large.) 

1783,  January  20.     United  States — Great  liritain.     .Armistice.     (T.  &  C,  312.) 

1783,  January  20.     Great  Britain  —  France.     Treaty  of  Peace,  preliminary.     (Martens,  i.  315.) 
1783,  January  20.     Great  Britain  —  Sfain.     Treaty  of  Peace,  preliminary.     (Viarvcns,  i.  323.) 
1783,  February  10-21       Two  .Sicilies.     .\ct  acceding  to  armed  neutrality.     (Martens,  iii.  274.) 
1783,  February  25.     United  States  —  France.     Contract.     (T.  &  C,  258.) 

1783,  .April  3.  United  Slates  —  .Sweden.  Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  with  separate  articles.  (Mar- 
tens, i.  328;  T.  &  C,  700:  Secret  Journals,  iii.  3()i|.) 

17S3,  April  II.     United  Stales.     Procl.imation  of  cessation  of  hostilities.     (Secret  Journals,  m.  ^2},.) 
1783,  June  II.     United  Stales.     Ceremonial  for  the  reception  of   foreign  ministers.     (Martens,  iv.  433; 
Secret  Journals,  iii.  36;.) 

1783,  .August  13.     United  .Slates.    Congress  thanks  I. nuis  XVI  for  portraits.     (Secret  Journals,  \\\.  ^dz.) 
1783,  Septemljcr  2.     Great  Britain  —  .Velherlands.     Treaty  of  1'c.ice.  preliminary.     (Martens,  j.  457.) 
1783,  September  3.    Grea'  Britain  —  France.    Pe.ice  of  Versailles,  with  separate  articles,  declaration  and 
counterHlcclaration.     (Martens,  i.  4(>2.) 

1 783,  September  3.  Gre.il  Britain  —  Sfain.  Peace  of  Versailles,  with  separate  articles,  declaration  and 
counter-declaration.     (Martens,  i.  4S4.) 

1 783,  September  3.  Unit  "'ites  —  Great  Britain.  Treaty  of  Paris.  (Martens,  i.  497;  T.  &  C,  314; 
Secret  Journals,  iii.  433.) 

1784,  ?  .ly  20.      Great  Britain  —  Netherlands.     Treaty  of  Paris.     (Martens,  i.  520.) 

B.  PHlsdNKRS  OK  \V.M(.—  [The  procurement  of  the  British  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  in  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  American  commissioners  in  Paris.  The  instructions  of  Germain  to 
Howe,  Feb.  1,  trr^i,  authorizing  him  to  conduct  exchanges  without  the  king's  name  being  used,  or  the  royal 
honor  and  dignity  jeing  compromised,  is  among  the  Carleton  Papers  (Mass.  Hist,  Sac.  I'ro,..  v.  34I)  a),  .ind  the 
tetter  to  Carleton,  .Aug.  22, 1776,  is  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  "Oucbcc  series,  xv.,  177^)."  and  is  noted  in  Urym- 
ner's  Reports  on  the  Dominion  Archives.  The  steps  by  which  the  llritish  government  canje  to  consent  to  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  with  an  implied  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  over  traitors,  which  might 
be  exercised  even  after  temporary  and  expedient  acts  of  exchange  arranged  by  commanding  generals,  are  traced 
in  a  report  on  the  subject,  n.  le  by  George  T.  Curtis,  for  a  conmiittee  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  (Proceedings,  v. 
325)  in  December,  i8f>i,  when  the  l'nited  States  government  was  considering  similar  measures  in  respect  to 
prisoners  of  war  from  the  seceded  Slates.  Cf.  on  the  same  subject  George  Bancroft's  letter,  dated  Feb.  14, 
1862,  published  by  the  N.  V.  Hist.  Society. 

The  subject  is  further  illustrated  in  Sparks's  Washington,  i.  307;  iv.  547,  etc.;  v.  y,of>,  311,  31,3,  354,  363, 
518;  vi.508;  vii.3;  J/ist.A/ag.,  v\.i/t;  viii.200:  various  papers  in  Force's /<F«^r. /fn/i/?r.t,- /ii«r>i<j/.r  i>/Ti)«- 
/r«j,  i.  349,  403 ;  ii.494;  iii.129,422;  iv.70,79;  Secret  Journals,  \.  174;  in  the  Haldimand  Papers  (llrym- 
ner's  C"ii/<'«i/rtr,  and  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.,  21,841-43);  Graydon's  jl/^«(»/>J,  ch.  8  ;  Hamilton's  ^</«i*.  U.  S. ;  Los- 
sing's  Field-Bool;  ii.  Sd^  ;  Moore's  Diary  of  the  Rev.,  index,  etc. 

Storniont,  the  British  minister  in  Paris,  refused  in  1777  to  listen  to  Franklin's  proposals  for  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  (Sparks's  Franklin,  ix.  if/i);  but  the  activity  of  the  American  cruisers  soon  .iccumulated  in  the 
commissioners'  hands  so  large  numbers  of  British  sailors  that  the  English  government  was  forced  to  treat. 

The  Journals  o/ Cow^WJ  disclose  various  inquiries  and  reports  almut  the  treatment  of  prisoners  In  Brit- 
ish hands  (ii.  376,  413 ;  iii.  562,  654,  etc.),  whether  in  the  prison-ships,  in  the  several  sugar-houses  and  other 
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buildings  In  New  Vork  city  used  as  jilaces  of  confinoment  (sec  views  of  them  in  Lossing's  Cyi/o.  U.  S.  Hisl., 
ii.  8,  "  Prisons,"  and  \'alentinc's  .V.  )'.  City  Manual,  1857,  p.  256),  or  in  the  prisons  of  England.  l'"or  details 
and  views  of  treatment  in  such  contincinent,  sec  Bigelow's  Franklin  (ii  403.  411);  Irving's  Washington  (iii. 
II)) ;  Ethan  Allen's  Caftixily ;  Mcnfnn  of  Andrew  Sherburne ;  Adventures  of  Ebcnezcr  Fox  ;  several  reprints 
and  recitals  published  by  C.  I.  Uushnell  in  N.  Y.,  i86;t-^>i  including  the  cx|wricnces  of  Levi  Ilanford,  John 
Klatchford,  Abraham  Z.eggctt,  and  Ebcnezcr  Fletcher;  N.  E.  Hist.-Gineal.  h'fg.,  1869,  p.  103  ;  Mrs.  Ellct's 
Domestic  Hist,  of  the  Kev.  (106,  i  !(>) ;  George  Taylor's  Martyrs  of  the  Ker.  (1835) ;  Undcrdonk's  Suffolk  and 
King's  Counties,  etc.  Congress  (Sept.  29,  1783,  Secret  Journals,  iii.  T^gy,  402)  voted  to  thank  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wren  for  his  attention  to  American  prisoners  in  England. 

Kesjiccting  the  Jersey  and  other  prison-ships  at  New  York,  we  have  several  personal  narratives  of  those  who 
experienced  confinement  on  board:  'Ihomas  Uring's  Kecolleclions  of  the  Jersey  I'rison-Sliif,  edited  by  Albert 
(i.Orcene  (Providence,  1829,  —  reprinted,  100  copies,  Providence,  iSfi;),  and  re-edited  by  II.  B.  Dawson  (Mor- 
risania,  18^)5),  with  a  view  and  plan  of  the  .ship,  often  re-engraved ;  Thomas  Andros's  Old  Jersey  Caftive, 
ijSi  (Hostoii,  18^1,  —  So  pages) ;  Philbrook's  narrative  in  the  K.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc. ,  i874-;5,  P'  75  !  ""^  Adven- 
tures of  Christopher  Hawkins,  in  the  Dushnell  Series  (New  Vork,  1864). 

Henry  K.  Stiles  published  two  volumes  of  a  Wallabout  Prison-Ship  Series  (80  copies  each),  the  first  being 
Letters  from  the  Prisons  and  Prison-Shifs  of  the  Kev.,  with  A'otes  (New  York,  1863,  —  49  pages),  and  the 
second  a  reprint  (New  York,  1865),  with  notes,  of  an  Account  of  Interment  of  the  Remains  of  Amer.  Patriots 
who  fier.:hed  on  board  the  Prison-Ships  during  the  Amer.  Rev.  (orig.  cd.,  1808). 

The  history  of  the  prison-ships  is  given  in  Stiles's  Brooklyn,  with  a  map  (i.  332)  showing  the  positions  of 
the  ships  in  Wallabout  Bay,  1 776-83.  For  other  details,  see  Dunlap's  New  York,  ii.  ch.  10 ;  Harper's  Monthly, 
xxxvii.  187;  Hist.  Mag.,  vi.  147;  x.  Suppl.,  t,  N.  E.  Hist.-Geneal.  Reg.,  xnxii.  42,  395  ;  Lossing  in  Field- 
Book  and  in  Poller's  Amer.  Monthly,  vi.  ■ ;  National  .\fag.,  iv.  205. 

Respecti  ig  the  use  of  an  old  disused  copper  mine  at  Simsbury,  in  Connecticut,  for  the  continement  of  loyal- 
ists and  prisoners  by  the  Americans,  see  R.  H.  Phelps's  AVjiyir/*-  of  Conn,  (i860,  1876);  Memorial  Hisl.  of 
Hartford  County,  ii.  80 ;  Mag.  Amer.  Hisl.,  xi.  247 ;  C.  B.  Todd  in  Lippineoll's  Mag.,  xxvii.  290 ;  N.  E,  Mag., 
March,  1887 ;  and  the  orofilc  of  the  mine  given  in  the  Political  Mag.,  ii.  596.  Upon  the  fleet-prison  at  Esopus 
on  the  Hudson,  see  Jone  's  Nnv  York,  i.  App.,  p.  705. 

The  nearness  of  Connecticut  to  the  headquarters  of  the  opposing  armies  during  a  large  part  of  the  war  ren- 
dered that  State  the  most  convenient  place  of  confinement  for  a  large  part  of  the  British  prisoners  in  American 
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hands,  and  the  Trumbull  MSS.  (Mass.  Hist.  Society ;  cf.  Hinman's  Court,  during  the  Rev.,  p.  572,  etc.)  show 
more  or  less  correspondence  bctwei^n  the  commissaries  on  both  sides.  The  chief  commissary  on  the  British 
side  during  a  large  part  of  the  war  v.as  Joshua  Loring.  (Cf.  Jones's  Nnv  York,  ii.  423.)  The  local  records  will 
of  course  yield  material  of  subsidiary  interest.  Cf.,  for  instance,  N.  H.  Stale  Pi^pers,  viii.  367,  426,  498  ;  the 
Report  on  the  Mass.  Archives,  iSS;,  pp.  25,  26 ;  and  the  index  to  Ooodell's  Prn:  Laws  of  Mass.,  vol.  v.,  and 
the  indexes  of  the  N.  Y.  Coll.  Docs.,  the  Penna.  Archive!,  etc.  —  En.] 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   PEACE   NEGOTIATIONS  OF   1782-1783. 


HY   THE   HON.   JOHN  JAY, 
New  York  Historical  Society. 

WHEN,  in  February,  1779,  Gerard  had  urged  upon  Congress  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commissioner  to  take  part  in  possible  negotiations 
for  peace,  it  became  necessary  for  the  first  time  for  Congress  to  formulate 
conditions  beyond  the  main  demand  of  independence.  The  first  drafting 
of  such  instructions  to  a  commissioner — for  it  took  this  shape  —  was 
entrusted  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  Thomas  Burke 
of  North  Carolina,  Wit*^  ^rspoon  of  New  Jersey,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Mer- 
riwether  Smith  of  Virginia.  They  suggested,  as  an  ultimatum  for  bounda- 
ries, the  confinement  of  Canada  within  such  limits  as  England  had  insisted 
upon  when  Canada  was  a  French  possession,  with  the  line  of  the  Missis- 
sippi on  the  west,  and  the  limits  of  Georgia  upon  the  Floridas  on  the  south. 
They  also  determined,  as  points  to  be  insisted  upon,  the  right  to  fish  and 
cure  fish  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  ;  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  southern  limits  of  their  bounds  upon  it,  with  a  free  port  below  ; 
and,  if  the  allies  were  agreed,  the  prolongation  of  the  war  till  Nova  Scotia 
should  be  conquered.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would  give  up  Nova  Scotia  if 
the  fisheries  were  secured,  or  they  would  exchange  it  for  the  Bermudas. 
They  would  al.so,  if  necessary,  agree  to  forego  commerce  with  the  East 
Indies,  and  would  attempt  no  settlements  beyond  their  prescribed  fron- 
tiers ;  if  they  should  acquire  the  Floridas  in  the  negotiations,  they  would 
cede  them  to  Spain.  Further,  they  would  consent  to  no  temporizing  truce, 
and  if  American  troops  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Florida,  Spain  should 
be  invited  to  grant  the  United  States  a  subsidy.  These  propositions  were 
somewhat  modified  during  the  ensuing  debate.  Gerard  was  constantly  im- 
pressing upon  members  of  Congress  that  it  was  wiser  to  give  their  commi.s- 
sioner  greater  freedom,  and  to  leave  much  to  the  generosity  of  Spain,  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  conciliate,  and  to  France,  their  tried  friend.  It  was  not 
so  easy  to  force  a  conviction  of  such  views  upon  Congress  at  large,  and  the 
debates  lagged.  In  March  Congress  agreed  to  the  bounds  as  proposed  by 
the  committee,  being  substantially,  for  the  north,  those  of  Canada  before 
the  passage  of  the  Quebec  bill,  though  a  line  further  south,  but  not  below 
the  45"  of  latitude,  might  be  accepted.     The  eastern  limit  was  to  be  the 
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St.  John,  or  whatever  might  be  decided  as  the  farther  bounds  of  Massachu- 
setts in  that  direction.  The  west  and  south  lines  were  to  be  as  the  com- 
mittee suggested.  The  claim  to  bound  on  the  Mississippi  was  the  subject 
of  question  and  argument  at  various  times  subsequently  ;  but  no  rights 
of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  Indians  were  ever  recognized  as  barring  the 
claims  of  the  States.  The  American  people  were  held  to  have  succeeded 
to  all  English  rights,  and  American  settlers  already  possessed  much  of  the 
contested  territory.  The  decision  of  Congress  as  to  the  southern  bounds 
was  open  to  other  complications.  Spain  desired  to  have  Florida  stretch 
northerly  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Luvvrcnce,  or  at  least  she  wished  t^^  have 
England  recognized  as  the  owner  of  the  region  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  in 
order  that  Spain  might  make  a  conquest  of  it  if  she  could.  She  would 
wrest  from  Great  Britain  the  price  of  Gibralt?r,  somewnerc.  It  was  by 
negotiation  with  Spain,  too,  that  the  free  na\if;ation  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  Congress  insisted  upon,  was  to  be  determined.  There  was  a  strug- 
gle upon  the  fishery  clause.  New  England  contended  for  wider  allowance  ; 
the  result  was  a  vague  determination  that  "  in  no  case  the  common  right 
of  fishing  be  given  up."  The  New  Englanders,  under  Elbridge  Gerry,  still 
contended  for  more  determinate  language,  and  the  question  of  formulating 
the  claims  to  the  fisheries  continued  a  long  time  to  divide  counsels,  and 
was  still  an  open  one  when  the  final  ncgotiatif)ns  took  place.  New  York  in 
all  these  debates  held  the  casting  vote,  and  she  usually  threw  it  against  the 
larger  claims  of  New  England.     The  fishery  claims,  however,  rested  upon 

the  natural  rights  of  the  States  aris- 
ing from  their  situation,  upon  their 
succession  to  the  sovereignty  previ- 
ously vesttd  for  their  benefit  in  the 
crown,  upon  their  charters,  and  upon 
the  equity  of  their  enjoying  a  share 
in  whai  hey  had  helped  to  conquer. 
Vergennes,  on  the  contrary,  argued 
that  the  fisheries  were  a  possession  of 
the  British  crown,  which  America  had 
renounced  in  renouncing  that  crown, 
—  and  Vergennes  had  ulterior  rea- 
sons for  keeping  America  out  of  the 
fisheries,  the  nursery  of  seamen,  for 
he  did  not  wish  America  to  become 
a  naval  power.  The  votes  of  the 
Southern  States,  with  the  outside  influence  of  France,  finally  succeeded  in 
fashioning  the  clause  of  the  instructions,  as  respects  the  fisheries,  in  a  way 
that  the  commissioner  should  not  claim  the  right  as  an  ultimatum.*    This 

■  [.See  <»«/^  pp.  55,  56.  — Ed.] 

•  [From  the  Eurofean  Afagatine,  Aug.,  1783,  after  an  original  painting  owned  by  Edmund  Jenning  ..    See 
Vol.  VI.  p.  36.  — El).] 
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was  a  severe  blow  to  the  New  England  hopes  ;  but  the  Northern  people 
got  some  compensation  when  John  Adams  was  chosen  as  the  commis- 
sioner ior  whose  guidance  the  instructions  had  been  formed.  Adams  had 
returned  from  Europe  early  in  August  on  the  same  «hip  with  Luzerne, 
?nd  on  September  37th  he  was  chosen  on  this  new  embassy,  to  be  guided 
by  these  instructions,  the  advice  of  the  allies,  and  his  "  own  di.scretion,  in 
which  we  [Congress]  repose  full  confidence."  On  the  ne.xt  day  John  Jay 
was  chosen  to  proceed  to  Spain,'  and  to  attempt,  by  offers  of  help  in  con- 
quering the  Floridas,  to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
perhaps  a  subsidy  of  money  from  that  power.  Jay  spent  two  years  and  a 
half  in  Spain  without  succeeding  in  drawing  from  I'  lorida  HIa  >ca  a  single  pos- 
itive proposal,  or  even  a  satisfactory  answer.  C<ingress  unwarrantably  drew 
on  Jay  to  considerable  amounts,  on  the  supposition  that  Spain  was  ready  to 
advance  him  money ;  but  the  Spanish  goverrment  avoided  payments,  and 
hinted  at  the  considerations  which  might  induce  them  to  <;rant  the  money. 
Jay  madvi  up  hij  mind  that  the  "^ervile  terms  "  of  surrendering  the  right 
to  navigate  the  Mississippi  were,  on 
his  part,  as  much  an  obsiacle  to  any 
treaty  as  "he  American  claim  was 
an  impediment  in  the  Spanish  eyes. 
In  spite  of  repeated  conferences, 
Spain  could  not  be  induced  to  prom- 
ise more  than  Si 4,000  for  about 
$50,000  of  bills  remaining  unac- 
cepted, and  Jay  made  himself  per- 
sonally liable  for  the  difference. 
Meanwhile,  Luzerne,  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  laboring  with  Congress 
to  induce  it  to  abandon  the  claim 
of  navigating  the  Mississippi.^  The 
panic  which  ensued  upon  Arnold's 
invasion  of  Virginia  led  Bland,  a 
member  from  that  State,  to  start  the 
question  in  Congress,  and,  under  the 
stress  of  militar*-  misfortunes.  Jay's      /^^  y 

instructions  wer ;  so  changed   that  f/(//l/t^X.*   ^^L4^ 


he  was  not  to  consider  the  claim 
an  ultimatum.  Florida  Bhmca  was 
thought  by  Jay  to  have  had  earlier 


*  His  instructions  are  in  Pitkin,  ii.  5*1. 


-  [See  ««/<•,  p.  55.  —  Ed.] 


•  [From  Du  Simitifcre's  Thirteen  Portraits  (f.ond.,  1783).  Cf.  also  Heads  0/ illustrious  Americans  (Lon. 
don,  1783).  Stuart's  picture  is  engraved  by  '.^eney  in  Delaplaine's  Refository  (1815),  and  given  In  photo- 
gravure in  Mason's  Stuart,  p.  205.  The  engraving  by  A.  H.  Durand  of  the  likeness  by  Stuart  and  Trumbull 
is  reproduced  in  the  Afag.  of  Amer,  Hist.  Cf.  Irving's  Washington,  quarto  ed.,  vol.  ix.  The  head  ot  .Stu- 
art's portrait  at  the  Jay  House,  Bedford,  was  engraved  by  Cornelius  Tiebout,  at  London,  April,  1795.  An 
engraving  of  a  bust  \  -  Frazee  is  in  William  Jiy's  Life  of  John  Jay.  The  likeness  given  in  Harper's  Monthly, 
Uvi.  p.  84a,  is  not  of  John  Jay,  but  of  his  son,  Peter  Augustus  Jay.  —  Ed.] 
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knowledge  tlian  himself  of  this  change  of  attitude,  but  was  still  as  non- 
committal as  before,  and  continued  so.  "  Spain  has  taken  four  years," 
wrote  Franklin  to  Jay  in  1782,  "to  consider  whether  she  would  treat  with 
us  or  not.  Give  her  forty,  and  in  the  mean  time  let  us  mind  our  own 
business."  The  delay  proved  fortunate  for  the  young  republic.  As  Frank- 
lin put  it,  to  part  with  the  Mississippi  were  as  if  one  should  sell  his  street- 
door.  It  is  now  known  that  Florida  Blanca  was  at  the  same  time  engaged 
in  making  offers  to  England  to  hamper  and  check  the  purposes  of  France 
and  of  England's  "rebel  subjects."  ' 

When  the  Austro-Russian  offer  of  mediation  came,  in  1781,  there  was 
again  a  revision  of  claims,  which  Congress  had  formulated  as  the  condition 
of  peace.  France  made  it  the  occasion  to  say  that  Adams  was  too  obsti- 
nate for  a  diplomat,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  instructed  to  abide  the  advice 
of  France,  who  could  procure  better  terms  than  it  were  possible  for  such 
a  headstrong  commissioner  to  secure.  Luzerne's  communication  to  Con- 
gress was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Daniel  Carroll  of  Maryland, 
Noble  W.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Witherspoon,  Sullivan,  and  John  Mathews  of 
South  Carolina,  who  reported  that  there  was  no  danger  in  leaving  the  nego- 
tiations to  the  discretion  of  the  French  government.  Witherspoon  tried  to 
induce  a  vote  abandoning  the  boundary  clause  of  the  instructions  as  an  ulti- 
matum ;  but  he  failed.  Luzerne  brought  all  his  arts  into  play  to  counteract 
so  obstinate  a  refusal  of  confidence  in  France  as  this  failure  of  Witherspoon 
implied,  and  his  intrigues  succeeded.  The  boundary  clause  was  changed, 
so  that  the  minister  was  not  bound  by  it,  and  he  was  directed  to  undertake 
nothing  without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  France.  Luzerne  in- 
formed his  principal  that  the  Ohio,  and  even  the  AUeghanies,  could  be 
made  satisfactory  to  the  Americans,  such  was  their  present  temper.  He 
even  insinuated  that  one  of  the  States  might  be  given  up  to  England ;  but 
this  was  too  much,  and  the  negative  was  decisive.  He  was  more  success- 
ful in  the  attempt  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Vergennes  :  first  by  making 
Adams  share  his  mission  with  others,  —  Jay,  Franklin,  Laurens,  and  Jeffer- 
son, who  were  accordingly  appointed  ;  and  then  in  binding  them  by  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  instn'ctions^  to  govern  themselves  by  the  advice 

tance,  to  tie  you  up  by  absolute  and  peremptory 
directions  upon  any  other  subject  than  the  two 
essential  articles  above  mentioned.  You  are 
therefore  at  liberty  to  secure  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  in  such  manner  as  circumstances 
may  direct,  and  as  the  state  of  the  belligerent 
ami  the  disposition  of  the  mediating  powers  may 
require.  For  this  purpose,  you  are  to  make  the 
most  candid  and  confidential  communications 
upon  all  subjects  to  the  ministers  of  our  gen- 
erous ally,  the  king  of  France  ;  to  undertake 
nothing  in  the  negotiations  tor  peace  or  truce, 
without  their  knowledge  and  concurrence ;  and 
ultimately  to  govern  yourselves  by  iheir  advice 
and  opinion." 


>  [See  (7/i/f,  p.  54-  —  Ed.] 

•^  The  instructions  adopted  by  Congress  June 
15,  1781,  to  Adams,  Franklin,  Jay.  Laurens,  and 
Jefferson,  authorized  the  acceptance  of  the  me- 
diation proposed  by  the  empress  of  Russia  and 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  forbade  any  treaty  of 
peace  which  should  not,  first,  effectually  secure 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  subsisting  treaties  with 
France ;  and,  second,  in  which  the  said  treaties 
shall  not  be  i-jft  in  full  force.  The  instructions 
to  John  Adam-,  of  Aug.  14,  1779,  and  Oct.  18, 
1780  (Adams,  i\  339  ;  Secret  youritah,  ii.),  are 
referred  to  as  expvessing  the  desires  and  expecta- 
tions of  Congress ;  and  the  instructions  proceed 
to  say:  "But  we  think  it  unsafe,  at  this  dis- 
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and  opinion  of  tiieir  generous  ally,  the  king  of  France.'  Luzerne  attributed 
the  success  of  these  proposals  to  the  absence  of  Samuel  Adams  and  the 
New  York  delegates,  and  to  the  rupture  of  the  New  England  league,  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  John  Sullivan  of  New  Hampshire.  He  implies 
that  Sullivan  had  received  pay  for  his  services,  and  suggested  that  it  would 


VERr,ENNES.» 


be  worth  while  to  nourish  Sullivan's  patriotism  even  after  his  return  to  New 
Hampshire. 
Vergennes  was  pleased  with  Luzerne's  success,  and  bade  him  say  to  Con- 


•  [Li/f  mid  li^riliiii^s  of  John  Adams,  i.  34 1 ;  vii. 
349 ;  Rives's  Madison,  i.  ch.l  I ;  Madison  Papers,  \.\ 
Hamilton's  Ifamillon  :  Flanders'  A'n/Mffr,  596; 
Spaiks's  /''rani'/in,  viii.  526;  i.\.;  yoiirnalso/Con- 
gress,\\\. ;  /)//».  Corres.,  vi.  3  (from  John  Adams's 


letters).  The  instructions  of  Congress  to  the 
commissioners  in  Kiirope,  June  15,  1781,  are  in 
the  />//.  Corns.,  x.  71  ;  and  those  of  Januar)'  7, 
17S3,  in  /f>id.  iii.  268.  Cf.  Sparks's  /-'rank/in,  ix. 
128.  — Kd.] 


•  [After  an  engraving  by  Vangelisti  of  a  painting  by  Antoine  Francois  Callet.  It  has  been  reproduced  on  a 
reduced  scale  in  Doniol's  Participation  de  la  France  h  retablissemetit  des  ^tats-Unis  (Paris,  i88fi),  %'ol.  i. 
Cf.  European  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  (1786) ;  Mag.  Amer,  Hist.,  Jan.,  1885  ;  Gay's  Po/>.  Hist.  U.  S.,  iv.  76  ;  Harfer's 
Mag..  Ixvi.  8-i4.  —  Ed.] 
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gress  that  in  the  last  resort  the  king's  opinion  would  settle  the  difhcultics, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  securing  for  Congress  all  they  desired 
the  fault  would  be  in  the  circumstances.  There  were  soon  signs  of  reaction 
in  Congress,  and  it  was  urged  that  no  state  ever  so  imprudently  put  itself 
at  the  mercy  of  another.  Luzerne  assumed  an  air  of  indifference,  and  the 
opposition  subsided.  The  next  year  (1782)  there  was  new  blood  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  fresh  members  attacked  the  scheme  boldly.  Hamilton  and 
Lee  were  outspoken  ;  but  Madison  and  VVith'^rspoon  defended  the  instruc- 
tions. The  latter  thought  they  were  little  more  than  complimentary  to 
I'rance.  Madison  said  that  "  they  were  a  sacrifice  of  national  dignity,  but 
a  sacrifice  of  dignity  to  policy"  with  additional  security  to  American  inter- 
ests. Luzerne  tried  to  help  the  advocates'  case  by  professions  of  entire 
friendship  and  the  like,  though  the  king,  his  master,  as  he  said,  might  be 
forced  to  sacrifice  his  inclinations  to  necessity.  We  now  know  from  Ver- 
gennes'  own  correspondence,  what  Congress  did  not  know  then,  —  that 
France  had  secretly  assented  to  the  desire  of  Spain  to  abridge  the  boun- 
daries, the  resources,  and  the  power  of  America. 

The  season  was  propitious  for  France  to  force  concessions  from  the 
States.  The  American  finances  were  in  absolute  need  of  recruiting,  and 
France  could  relieve  them.  The  States  had  not  been  recognized  by  the 
intending  mediators,  and  apparently  France  alone  could  present  their 
claims  to  such  a  tribunal.  But  the  fate  of  America  was  not  to  depend 
upon  foreign  mediation  or  the  opinion  of  a  foreign  court ;  and  the  in- 
structions which  were  to  bind  the  American  commissioners  they  found 
themselves  compelled  to  disregard,  for  reasons  which  they  stated  to  Con- 
gress, and  which  history  has  shown  to  be  correct. 

Those  instructions,  so  ingeniously  framed,  so  skilfully  passed  through 
Congress,  and  so  quietly  set  aside,  will  present  an  interesting  question  to 
students  of  diplomacy  when  the  confidential  correspondence  and  secret 
papers  relating  to  the  peace  negotiation,  from  the  French  and  English 
archives,  are  collated  and  printed  by  the  government  at  Washington.  The 
entire  incident  will  gather  importance  and  teach  a  noteworthy  lesson,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  while  the  instructions  failed  in  the  object  they  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish,  they  assisted  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  American  com- 
missioners to  the  dangers  threatened  by  the  policy  of  Paris  and  Madrid ; 
that  they  induced  a  misleading  confidence  in  the  French  court  as  to  their 
restraining  effect ;  and  that  they  assisted  to  induce  the  British  ministry  to 
recognize  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  their  former  colonists,  and  to  adopt 
the  far-sighted  and  manly  policy  which,  while  disappointing  the  hopes  of 
the  Bourbon  courts,  secured  the  greatness  of  the  American  republic' 


1  Nothing  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  these 
years  is  more  remarkable  than  the  influence 
which  Luzerne,  while  holding  the  views  of  his 
principal,  succeeded  in  establishing  over  Con- 
gress, and  the  complete  knowledge  which  his 
correspondence  shows  of  its  intriraes  and  de- 


bates (Jay  AfSS.,  i.  7,  etc.).  Of  the  members 
under  his  control,  Sullivan  has  been  mentioned 
as  probably  in  his  pay;  but  his  social  influ- 
ence with  men  of  a  higher  stamp  was  large. 
In  a  letter  dated  Nov.  16,  1782  {/iid.  ii.  4),  he 
describes   the   Pennsylvania   members,   Mifflin, 
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The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  on  October  19,  1781,  was  the 
c-rowning  failure  which  settled  th'.*  fate  of  Lord  North's  ministry.*  The 
voice  of  public  opinion  could  no  longer  be  stifled,  and  a  general  outcry 
arose  against  the  war,  which  at  last  was  echoed  by  Parliament.'*  General 
Conway,  a  veteran  statesman  who 
had  been  among  the  first  to  de- 
nounce the  Stamp  Act,  moved 
on  February  22,  1782,  that  the 
war  be  discontinued.  It  was  a 
sign  of  the  times  that  his  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
only  a  single  vote ;  ^  and  contin- 
uing his  efforts,  he  was  rewarded 
by  a  victory  on  March  4th,  when 
the  House  agreed,  without  a  di- 
vision, to  consider  as  enemies  to 
the  king  and  country  all  those 
who  should  further  attempt  the 
prosecution  of  the  American  war, 
and  granted  leave  to  bring  in  a 

bill  enabling  the   king  to  make  general  h.  s.  conwav.* 

peace  or  truce  with  America.* 


Peters,  Wilson,  Fitzsimmons,  and  Montgomery, 
with  all  of  whom,  except  Montgomery,  he  says 
that  he  has  intimate  connections.  Another  in- 
timate friend  was  Livingston  (Ibid.  ii.  3),  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  according  to 
Luzerne,  owed  his  election  (by  a  bare  majority 
of  one)  to  Luzerne's  ascendancy.  Of  him  Luzerne 
wrote,  on  Nov.  i,  1781  :  "He  appreciates  the 
share  I  have  had  in  electing  him.  .  .  .  We  need 
not  fear  that  he  will  let  himself  be  influenced 
by  the  English."  So  congenial  did  he  find  him 
that  when  Livingston  talked  of  resigning  he 
used  all  his  efforts  to  dissuade  him.  "  His  at- 
tachment to  the  alliance,  his  probity,  and  his 
confidence  in  me  are  such  that  I  should  be  re- 
luctant to  see  him  resign." 

1  [For  the  reception  of  the  news  of  Yorktown, 
in  London,  and  its  effect,  see  ante.  Vol.  VL,  p. 
555 ;  and  Wraxall's  Hist.  Memoirs  ;  Wdpole's 
Last  Journals  (vol.  ii.)  j  Macknight's  Bur  he  (ii. 
457).  Adolphus  (England,  iii.  ch.  43)  gives  a 
good  summary  of  the  debates  in  Parlianient. 
See  also  Parliamentary  Hist.,  vol.  xxii. ;  Life  of 
Van  Schaack,  p.  267.  —  Ed.] 

^  Lecky,  iv.  219  ;  Eaton,  128. 

*  Bancroft,  x.  529. 

<  This  bill  (the  "  Enabling  Act"),  technically 
necessary  before  negotiation  could  begin,  was 
not  passed  until   June  of   this  year.     [For  the 


character  of  North,  beside  the  general  histories, 
see  J.  C.  Earle's  English  Premiers  (London, 
1871),  i.  ch.  6;  Jesse's  Etonians;  Brougham's 
Statesmen  ;  Macaulay's  Chatham  ;  Smyth's  Afod. 
Hist.  (33d  lect.,  ii.  373,  443) ;  Russell's  Mem. 
and  Corresp.  of  Fox,  i.  195 ;  his  Life  and  Times 
of  Fox,  i.  ch.  15;  Adolphus's  George  III,  iii. 
345 ;  Walpole's  George  ///(cA.  by  Lemarchant), 
iv.  78;  Walpole's  L''st  yournals  (passim); 
Macknight's  Burke,  ii.  ch.  30  ;  and  Wraxall,  ii. 
360,  in  Henry  B.  Wheatley's  combined,  annotated 
ed.  of  Sir  Nathaniel  William  Wraxall's  Historical 
and  Posthumous  Memoirs  (N.  V.  and  London, 
1884,  in  5  vols.).  This  edition  includes  the  au- 
thor's revised  text,  Mrs.  Piozzi's  notes,  and 
those  of  Dr.  Doran,  intended  for  an  edition  of 
his  own.  Smyth  (ii.  442)  accounts  Gibbon  the 
type  of  man  who  gave  most  hearty  support  to 
North.  The  parts  of  Gibbon's  letters  bearing 
on  the  American  Revolution  have  been  grouped 
together  in  the  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist. 

The  condition  of  parties  at  the  downfall  of 
North  is  described  in  Donne's  Corresp.  of 
George  Iff  with  North,  \\.  398,  429;  in  histories 
of  England  by  Belsham  (vii.),  Mahon  (vii.  136), 
Massey  (ii.  414),  Adolphus  and  the  Pict.  Hist. 
England;  in  Wraxall's  Hist.  Memoirs,  ii.  148; 
G.  W.  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party,  iii.  ch.  10;  Rus- 
sell's Memorials  of  Fox,  i.  281,  and  Life  of  Fox, 
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[From  the  European  Magatine,  March,  1782. —  Ed.] 
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Perceiving  that  peace  was  now  inevitable,  Lord  North  sent  his  emissaries, 

Digges,  the  American  merchant, 
and  Forth,  the  former  secretary 
of  legation  at  Paris,  to  sound  the 
allies,  and  find  out  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  uealing  with  them 
separately.  Meanwhile,  his  posi- 
tion was  growing  more  precarious. 
On  March  15,  a  motion  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  government, 
brought  forward  by  one  of  its 
former  supporters.  Sir  John  Rous, 
was  lof-t  by  a  majority  of  only 
nine.'  A  similar  motion  was  put 
down  for  March  20,  but  Lord 
North  anticipated  the  verdict  by 
announcing  his  resignation. 

America  had  everything  to 
hope  for  from  the  administration 
of  his  successor.  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, who  as  early  as  1778  had  rec- 
ommended severing  the  Franco- 
American  alliancf"  by  acknowledging  American  independence,^  and  who 
now  required,  as  a  preliminary  to  accepting  office,  that  the  king  should 
put  no  veto  on  its  recognition.  Fox,  the  new  foreign  secretary,  had  stren- 
uously, and  even  extravagantly  advocated  American  independence  in  every 
session  of  Parliament  since  1776,^  wheo  he  had  said  :  "  If  we  are  reduced  to 
the  dilemma  of  conquering  or  abandoning  America,  I  am  for  abandoning 
America."  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  took  the  office  of  master-general 
of  ordnance,  had  pleaded,  in  1777,  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  for  "a 
peace  on  the  terms  of  independence,  and  such  an  alliance  or  federal  union 
as  would  be  for  the  mutual  interests  of  both  countries."*     Other  warm 


NORTH.* 


i.  ch.  15;  Fitzmaurice's  S/ie/iuriie,m.  129;  Wal- 
pole's  Last  yoiirna/s,  ii.  521. 

On  Conway'.s  motion  of  Feb.  22,  1782,  see  Ly- 
man's Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.,  i.  93  ;  Walpole's 
Last  Journals,  ii.  505  ;  Russell's  Afeni.  and 
Corn-sp.  of  Fox,  i.  277. 

For  .lif  motion  of  Feb.  27th  and  the  roll  of 
names,  sec  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  May,  1866  (ix. 
218).  Cf.  Dcbrett's/'rtr/.  iP(;f.,vi.  310-.341  ;  Wal- 
pole's Last  Journal,  ii.  509  ;  Macknight's  Burke, 
ii.  4S2.  —  Kn.l 

'  Fitzmauricc,  iii.  130. 

"^  Bancroft,  ix.  133,  487.  [There  are  portraits 
of  Rockingham  in  the  London  ed.,  1801,  of  Ju- 


nius;  I, odge'i^  Poi  traits  ;  Albemarle's  Rocking- 
ham, etc. ;  and  for  ^'.oodcuts,  see  Harper's  Mag., 
Ixvi.  6C8.  On  the  Rockingham  ministry,  see 
Albemarle's  Rockingham  end  his  Contemporaries, 
ii.  442,  etc. ;  Fitzmaurice's  Shelburne,  iii.  ch.  5 ; 
Russell's  Memorials  of  Fox,  i.  290,  294,  and  Life 
of  Fox, '\.  281,  ii.  ch.  16;  Walpole's  Last  Jour- 
nals, ii.  524-544  ;  Bancroft,  x.  ch.  27,  28 ;  Ado>- 
phus's  Knglaud,m.  ch.  46-49 ;  Hel  sham's  £//;•-■ 
land,  vii.  325  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinets 
of  George  ///.  —  I':n.] 

"  Bancroft,  ix.  143. 

*  Ibid.  ix.  .••■7. 


•  [From  the  London  (1801)  ed.  cA  Junius.     Dance's  picture  is  in  Lodge's  Portraits.     For  a  modem  wood 
cut,  see  Harper's  Afag..  Ixvi.  fifi;.     For  a  medal,  see  Pict.  Hist.  F.ni;!and.  v.  i)Ci.  —  Et>.] 
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friends  of  America  were  Burke,  who  became  paymaster-general,  and  Con- 
way, the  commander-in-chief.  The  cabinet  also  comprised  Lord  John 
Cavendish  as  chancellor  of  the  '  hequer.  Lord  Keppal  as  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  Lord  Camden,  t  o  eminent  lawyer,  as  president  of  the 
Council,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  privy  seal,  an'.  Lord  Shelburne  as  home 
and  colonial  secretary.     The  last  appointment  was  viewed  by  the  Amer- 


CHARLES  JAMES   FOX* 

icans  with  mistrust.     Shelburne  had  given  out  in  1776  that  he  would  never 
serve  with  any  man  who  would  consent  to  the  independence  of  America,' 

1  Bancroft,  x.  1 52. 

•  [From  the  Political  Ma^.,  ii.  p.  157,  Cf.  another  contemporary  engraving  in  London  Mag.  (1779,  p.  481). 
The  likenesses  painted  by  Reynolds,  and  the  engravings  of  tliem,  arc  noted  in  Hamilton's  Engraved  Works  0) 
Reynolds  (pp.  28,  172).  Oneis  engraved,  for  instance,  in  Woodfall's  Debates  of  Parliament  (vol.  ii.,  in  1794) 
Opie's  picture  is  given  in  Lodge's  Portraits;  that  of  Ozias  Humphrey  in  Russell's  Life  and  Times  of  Fox, 
Cf.  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Afcmoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  III,  vol.  iv.  (1855).  Portraits 
are  often  found  in  editions  of  Junius,  like  the  London  edition  of  1801  (vol.  ii.)  Cf.  Harper's  Magazine, 
Ixvi.  672. 

There  are  contemporary  likenesses  of  Camden  in  Gent.  Mag.,  Dec,  i''7o;  European  Mag.,  May,  1788. 
Cf.  Lodge's  Portraits  (by  Dance),  editions  of  Junius,  etc. 

For  Reynolds's  portraits  of  Burke,  and  the  engravings  of  them,  see  Hamilton's  Engraved  Works  of  Rey- 
nolds, pp.  12,  1S7.    Cf.  editions  of  Junius,  editions  of  Hurke's  Works,  Harper's  Afag.,  Ixvi.  671,  etc. 

For  likenesses  of  Mansfield,  see  Lodge  (by  Reynolds),  and  editions  of  Junius,  — Ed.] 
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Note.  —  Types  of  Cari- 
cature portraits  of  the  day, 
taken  from  Wright's  House 
of  Ilaiimcr  (London,  1842), 
vol.  ii. —  Eu. 


SIIELUURNE. 


ROCKINGHAM. 
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and  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  opposition  whom  the  king,  with  his 
"  bad  opinion  of  Rockingham's  understanding,  and  horror  of  Fox,"  chose 
to  confide  in.^ 

Although  in  many  respects  his  speeches  show  him  to  have  been  a  states- 
man of  enlightened  views  and  in  advance  of  his  age,  Shelburne  seems  to 
have  had  at  times  an  unfortunate  facility  in  giving  offence.  Some  of  his 
colleagues  coniplained  that  he  treated  them  in  cavalier  fashion,  by  with- 
holding secrets  from  them  and  acting  without  their  advice.^  Fox  especially 
had  never  forgiven  him  for  duping  him,  as  he  considered  it,  in  regard  to  the 
treaty  of  1763,^  and  there  were 
rumors  *  that  he  had  an  arm;,  of 
secret  agents  in  his  employment, 
on  whom,  according  to  one  of 
Vergennes'  correspondents,  he 
expended  ^^9,000  annually.  It  is 
perhaps,  therefore,  in  reference 
to  Shelburne  that  we  find  William 
Lee  writing  (April  2d)^  that  he 
is  delighted  at  "  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  infernal  Scottish 
junto,"  but  is  doubtful  whether 
peace  is  in  prospect,  because,  "  let 
the  new  ministry  be  as  well  dis- 
posed as  you  or  I  can  wish,  there 
is  still  one  man  who  must  have  a 
great  share  in  the  business  whom 


no  one  will  trust  for  a  farthing 


SHELBURNE.* 


that  knows  him,  farther  than  he 

is   bound    in    black  and   white." 

Vergennes  seems  to  have  shared 

the  general  opinion,  however  ill-grounded,  and  he  wrote,  in  June,"  "  SheT- 

burne  still  shows  the  duplicity  with  which  he  has  been  always  credited." 

But  whether  these  suspicions  of  Shelburne's  sincerity  had  any  just  foun- 
dation, or  were  rather  the  consequence  of  a  reserve  which  was  constitu- 
tional to  him,  he  certainly  opened  his  new  official  career  in  a  statesmanlike 
and  conciliatory  spirit  by  sending,  on  April  6th,  a  friejrlly  message  to 
Franklin,  introducing  Richard  Oswald,"  a  retired  Scotch  \.ierchant,  whom 


'  Fitzmaurice,  iii.  131. 

-  Lccky,  iv.  226,  228,  230,  230,  257. 

"  Eiit-.  Ih-il.,  "  Lansdowne." 

*  Jay  A/SS.,  xi.\. 


6  yny  MSS.,  xix. 

»  June  6th.     y,iy  MSS.,  xix. 

"  Sparks's  Franklin,  ix.  240. 


•  [From  the  London,  1801,  edition  of  Junius.  Reynolds's  picture  is  in  Lodge's  Portraits.  Cf.  for  wood- 
cuts, Pict.  Hist.  England,  v.  i/q ;  Harper's  Mas;.,  Ixvi.  674,  etc.  .As  to  Shelburne,  Lecky  (iv.  2^0)  carefully 
studies  him,  and  Rives  references,  including  Walpole's  Last  Journals,  ii.  566,  623,  etc.  Cf.  Macmillan' s  Mag., 
March,  1S78  ;  Kussell's  Life  and  Times  of  Fox,  ii.  ch.  17.  Brougham  failed  to  leavens  a  sketch  of  .shel- 
burne, because  he  feared  his  friendship  for  me  son  oi  'hat  minister  would  be  thought  to  have  influenced  his 
views.  —  En.] 
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he  considered  the  fittest  instrument  to  employ,  as  being  "  a  pacifical  man, 
and  conversant  in  those  negotiations  which  are  most  interesting  to  man- 
kind," and  therefore  Hkely  to  be  on  easy  and  friendly  terms  with  the  Amer- 
icans. Oswald  held  informal  conversations  with  Franklin  and  Vergennes, 
which  had  little  result  except  to  contradict  the  impression  which  Shel- 
burne  had  derived  from  Digges,  that  there  was  a  chance  of  the  Americans 
consenting  to  hold  a  confidential  discussion  with  England  which  should  be 
kept  a  secret  from  France.^  He  took  back  with  him  some  notes  of  Frank 
lin's  for  Shelburne's  enlightenment,  suggesting  that  England  should  cede 
Canada,  and  Congress  compensate  the  Tories. 

While  Oswald  was  in  France,  Laurens,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in 
England,  was  taken  into  counsel  by  Shelburne,  and  commissioned  to  visit 
Adams,  in  Holland,  to  learn  his  intentions.'*  From  the  English  point  of 
view  this  mission  was  a  failure.  Laurens  concurred  with  Adams  that  a 
separate  peace  was  impossible,  and  was  said  to  have  railed  against  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  with  something  of  the  peevishness  of  age  and  ill-health.^ 
Richmond,  he  said,  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  have  integrity  and 
force  of  character.  Rockingham  was  virtuous,  but  feeble,  and  all  the  rest 
were  as  false  and  insidious  as  their  predecessors,  without  possessing  the 
same  talents,  and  were  much  disposed  to  flatter  the  king's  desire  to  refuse 
American  independence. 

These  English  overtures  caused  Vergennes  great  uneasiness.  Luzerne 
had  warned  him  that  Laurens  would  have  to  be  watched  closely,  and  he 
now  heard  from  Vanguyon,  in  Holland,  that  Laurens  was  being  employed 
as  a  go-between  by  Shelburne.*  Vergennes'  correspondents  in  London 
wrote  that  England  was  only  waiting  to  detach  America  from  the  alliance 
before  formally  resuming  hostilities,''  and  that  France  should  renew  the 
war  at  once,  so  as  to  give  the  Americans  no  excuse  for  negotiating.  "  A 
formal  declaration  of  war  would  sorely  embarrass  the  Americans."  A  rumor 
was  started  that  America  was  going  to  be  granted  a  constitution  like  that 
of  Ireland,  —  a  dependence  upon  the  sovereign  instead  of  Parliament.  In 
short,  Vergennes  feared  that  America  was  escaping  from  his  control,  and 
he  urged  Florida  Blanca  to  give  her  some  token  of  Spanish  good-will  and 
encouragement,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  assured  Congress,  through  Lu- 
zerne, of  the  fidelity  of  France  to  the  cause,^  and  asked  them  to  announce 
publicly  that  the  seat  of  negotiations  could  only  be  in  Europe,  and  to  refer 
English  commissioners  in  America  to  their  ministers  in  Europe,  who  were 
provided  with  instructions.  He  was  disturbed,  too,  by  the  efforts  of  Eng- 
land to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  the  Dutch. ^  English  emissaries  were  in 
Holland  ;  Fox  was  making  offers  of  an  armistice  to  Simolin,  the  Dutch  am- 


*  Sparks's  Franklin,  ix.  245;  Jay  AfSS.,  v.  I. 

*  yav  MSS.,  V.  [On  Laurens's  release  from 
the  Tower,  see  Madi.son's  Z)^*(i/<'j,  i.  175;  Rives's 
Afadison,  i.  346  ;  Parton's  Franklin,  ii.  404.  — 
Ed.] 

«  Jay  MSS;  v.  2 


*  Jay  MSS.,  i. ;  xi.  I. 
<•  Ibid.  V.  I. 

*  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  28th  May,  iiL 
133. 

'  April  l8th.     Jay  MSS.,  vi.  i. 
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bassarlor ;  and,  worst  of  all,  Russia,  the  would-be  mediator,  was  showing  a 
pronounced  partiality  for  England,  and  a  desire,  as  Verac,  the  Russian  min- 
ister, informed  him,  to  detach  Holland  from  the  other  belligerents,  in  order 
to  strengthen  England  against  the  house  of  Bourbon.' 

So  long  as  England  could  reach  the  Americans  only  through  the  medium 
of  France,  the  task  of  negotiating  with  them  properly  belonged  to  the 
foreign  secretary.  Fox.  liut  if  treated  with  separately,  in  their  character 
as  colonies,  they  fell  under  Shelburne's  jurisdiction.  The  cabinet  com- 
promised the  matter  by  deciding,  on  April  23,  to  send  negotiators  to  both 
Franklin  and  Vergenncs.^  Oswald,  whom  Franklin  had  found  very  accept- 
able, was  sent  as  Shelburne's  representative  to  arrange  preliminaries  with 
America,  and  Thomas  Grenville  on  behalf  of  Fo.x  to  negotiate  with  Ver- 
gennes.  Naturally,  the  provinces  of  these  two  commissioners  overlapped, 
in  so  far  as  the  American  negotiation  came  indirectly  into  Grenville's  prov 
ince  ;  and  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  were  commissioned  by  two  states- 
men who  hardly  disguised  their  mutual  dislike,  there  was  little  in  common 
between  the  quiet  merchant  and  the  youn^  and  ambitious  politician.^ 
Oswald,  however,  never  showed  a  wish  to  trespass  into  Grenville's  depart- 
ment. "  It  would  have  been  wrong  in  me,"  he  said  at  a  later  date,  July 
II,  "to  meddle  in  it  in  any  shape,  and  so  cautious  I  was  that  I  scarce 
asked  him  any  question  as  to  the  progress  of  his  affairs." 

The  instructions  *  given  to  Oswald  by  Shelburne  insisted  on  two  points 
as  especially  important :  First,  that  if  America  was  to  be  independent, 
her  independence  was  to  be  complete,  —  without  any  "secret,  tacit,  or 
ostensible  connection  with  France  "  ;  secondly,  that  he  must  "  make  early 
and  strict  conditions,  not  only  to  secure  all  debts  whatever  due  to  British 
subjects,  but  likewise  to  restore  the  loyalists  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  privileges.  Lord  Shelburne  will  never  give  up  the  loyalists." 
The  suggestions  in  Franklin's  notes  as  to  reparation  to  the  Americans 
and  ceding  Canada  were  to  be  dismissed  as  out  of  the  question.  Finally, 
he  was  to  avoid  being  too  submissive  in  tone.  "  Dr.  Franklin  should  not 
be  deceived  by  the  cry  of  the  country  for  peace."  The  country  at  large  is 
no  way  reconciled  to  independence.  Many  important  people  are  quiet  for 
the  present,  counting  upon  Lord  Shelburne's  resisting  it." 

Grenville,  who  arrived  at  Paris  on  May  7,  three  days  after  Oswald,  was 
instructed  by  Fox  to  offer  American  independence  to  France  in  return  lor 
a  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  1 763  ;  and  in  case  the  treaty  should 
be  found  impracticable  on  account  of  points  in  which  America  had  no 
concern,  "  it  will  be  very  material  that  you  should  endeavor  to  disr^^ver 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  prospect  of  a  separate  peace  between  vjreat 


*  yiiy  MSS.,  vi.  I.    April  26th,  May  loth,  May 
2 1st. 

'•'  Fitzmaurice's  S/iMurne,  iii.  183. 

*  Sparks's  Franklin,  ix.  336,  etc. 

*  [Memoranda,  April  28,  1782,  given  by  .Shel- 
burne to  Oswald,  are   in  Sir  George  Cornwall 


Lewis's  Administration  of  Great  Britain  (p.  47), 
where  also  (p.  82)  will  be  found  portions  of  Os- 
wald's diary  in  May  and  June,  1782.  f)swald'» 
letters  are  copied  in  the  Sparks  MSS.,  no.  xl. 
-Kd.] 
»  y.iy  A/SS.,  xvii.  i. 
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Britain  and  America."  *  His  first  interview  with  Vergenncs,  May  8,  made 
it  evident  that  France  expected  a  better  bargain  than  American  indepen- 
dence.^ The  French  minister  smiled  at  the  proposed  exchange,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  cession  of  independence  amounted  to  little,  because  America 
was  practically  independent  already.  Besides,  as  he  said,  England  herself 
had  never  been  satisfied  with  merely  achieving  the  object  of  a  war  when  she 
had  ended  it  successfully.  Seeing  little  hope  in  that  direction,  Grenville 
next  undertook  to  discover  whether,  if  France  proposed  impossible  terms, 
America  would  consent  to  continue  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
them,  and  how  far  binding  Franklin  considered  her  engagements  to 
France.  Nothing  definite  could  be  elicited  from  the  latter,  except  that 
"America  was  free  from  every  sort  of  engagement  but  those  which  existed 
in  the  two  public  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance,  and  that  those  two 
treaties  were  such  as  any  other  nation  was  free  to  make  with  Ame-  ica." 
This  encouraged  Grenville,  however,  to  suggest  in  a  letter  to  Fox,  o.i  May 
14,  that  as  France  and  Spain  were  encouraged  to  make  extravagant  claims 
by  their  reliance  on  the  support  of  America,  it  was  a  question  ^  "  whether 
by  giving  in  the  fii.st  instance  independence  to  America,  instead  of  mak- 
ing it  a  conditional  article  of  general  treaty,  we  might  not  gain  the  effects 
though  not  the  form  of  a  separate  treaty  ;  whether  America,  once  actually 
possessed  of  her  great  object,  would  not  be  infinitely  ^ess  likely  to  lend 
herself  to  other  claims  ;  whether,  too,  the  treaty  now  forming  with  Hol- 
land would  not  so  be  baffled  in  its  object.  .  .  .  Dr.  Franklin's  conversation 
has  at  different  times  appeared  to  me  to  glance  towards  these  ideas. 
While  he  was  with  me  this  inorning,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  when 
we  had  allowed  the  independence  of  America,  the  treaty  she  had  made 
v/ith  France  for  gaining  it  ended,  and  none  remained  but  that  of  commerce, 
which  we  too  might  make  if  we  pleased.  ...  He  had,  too,  once  before 
said  that  in  forming  a  treaty  there  should,  he  thought,  without  doubt,  be 
a  difference  in  a  treaty  between  England  and  America  and  one  between 
England  and  France,  that  always  had  been  at  enmity.  ...  He  rested 
much  upon  the  great  effect  that  would  be  obtained  by  some  things  being 
done  spontaneously  from  England." 

The  foregoing  letter  seems  to  have  struck  the  keynote  of  the  subse- 
quent policy  of  Fox,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  cabinet.  An  additional 
incitement  to  resist  exorbitant  French  claims  was  the  victory  of  Rodney 
over  De  Grasse,  news  of  which  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  day  (May  18) 
on  which  the  cabinet  agreed  to  give  full  powers  to  Grenville  to  negotiate.* 
Three  days  afterwards  Fox  wrote  acknowledging  Grenvillc's  letter,  and 
desiring  him  to  explain  to  the  American  ministers  how  difficult  the  work  of 
peacemaking  would  be  if  France  and  all  her  allies  w  ■'re  brought  into  the 
American  negotiation.*^     "  It  will  surely  be  easy  enough  to  show  the  Amer- 


1  Jay  A/SS.,  viii.  I. 

*  iSparks's  Franklin,  ix.  273. 

«  Jay  AfSS.,  viii.  3 


*  Fitzmaurice,  iii.  194. 
6  7<n'  AfSS.,  viii.  4. 
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icans  how  very  unreasonable  it  is  that  in  a  negotiation  for  peace  they 
should  be  encumbered  by  powers  who  have  never  assisted  them  during  the 
war,  and  who  have  even  refused  to  acknowledge  their  independence."  The 
objects  of  the  cabinet,  he  said  (May  21.  1782),  if  France  made  claims 
impossible  to  grant,  were  two :  to  detach  some  of  the  present  allies  of 
France,  and  to  gain  allies  for  England.  This  could  be  done  by  convincing 
America  and  Holland  that  England  had  done  her  best  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  that  if  these  nations  persisted  in  the  war  it  was  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  aggrandizing  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Granville  was  to  "  culti- 
vate Dr.  Franklin  and  the  Dutch  minister  in  a  peculiar  manner." 

Such  were  the  grounds  of  the  policy  formally  initiated  by  the  cabinet 
on  May  23,  when  they  determined  to  propose  the  independence  of  America 
"in  the  first  instance."  ^ 

The  true  policy  of  England,  as  Fox  understood  it,  was  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows :  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  French  alliance  by  combining 
the  French  and  American  negotiations,  and  entrusting  the  whole  to  a  sin- 
gle English  commissioner,  but  at  the  same  time  to  sever  the  allies  in  spirit, 
and  convince  America  of  England's  sincerity  and  good-will  by  making  a 
free  grant  of  American  independence  unconditionally,  and  thus  throwing 
the  blame  of  delaying  peace  upon  the  cupidity  of  France,  —  in  a  word,  to 
effect  a  virtual  if  not  a  formal  separation.*  But  this  rather  politic  and  con- 
ciliatory plan  gave  way  to  the  spiritless  measure  of  bargaining  over  the 
grant  of  independence.  The  king  and  Shelburne  were  determined  not  to 
give  it  away  without  an  equivalent.  "  I  am  apprised  that  Lord  Shelburne," 
the  king  wrote  in  July,^  "  though  he  has  gone  great  lengths  at  the  expense 
of  his  opinion  in  giving  way  as  to  American  independence,  if  it  can  effect 
peace,  would  think  he  received  advice  in  which  his  character  was  not  at- 
tended to,  if  he  intended  to  give  up  that,  without  the  price  set  on  it  which 
alone  could  make  this  kingdom  consent  to  it."  A  compromise  was  still 
thought  possible  :  something  was  hoped  for  from  the  mission  of  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  and  from  the  stray  hints  which  it  was  thought  Franklin  had  let 
fall  to  Grenville  of  the  possibility  of  the  league  between  France  and  Amer- 
ica being  dissolved.* 


*  Fitzmaurit,";,  iii.  195.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  move,  Vox  wrote  to  Grenville  on  May 
26th,  was,  that  henceforward  it  would  be  clear  to 
the  American  agents  that  any  obstacle  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  their  cherished  independence  would 
come  from  the  selfishness  of  France,  and  that  it 
would  doubtless  appear  "  unreasonable  and  in- 
tolerable to  any  honest  American  that  they, 
having  gained  the  point  for  which  they  contested, 
should  voluntarily  and  unnecessarily  submit  to 
all  the  calamities  of  war  withoi.i  an  object,  till 
all  the  powers  in  Europe  shall  have  settled  all 
the  various  claims  and  differences  which  they 
may  have  one  with  the  other,  and  in  which  it  is 
not  even  pretended  that  America  has  any  inter- 
est whatever,  either  near  or  remote.  ...  It  has 


often  been  stipulated  between  allied  powers  that 
one  shall  not  make  peace  until  the  other  has  at- 
tained some  specific  object  named  in  the  treaty ; 
but  that  one  country  should  bind  herself  to  an- 
other to  make  war  till  her  ally  shall  be  satisfied 
with  respect  to  all  the  claims  she  may  think  fit 
to  set  up  —  claims  undefined  and  perhaps  un- 
thought  of  at  the  time  of  making  the  engage- 
ment —  would  oe  a  species  of  treaty  as  new,  I 
believe,  as  it  would  be  monstrous."  (yii}'  MSS., 
viii.  6,  7.) 

^  Fitzmaurice,  iii.  195. 

'  /iit/.  iii.  220. 

*  Sparks's  Franklin,  ix.  348  i  Shelburne's  let- 
ter to  Carleton. 
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Another  departure  from  the  policy  recommended  by  Fox  was  the  deci- 
sion of  the  cabinet  to  retain  Oswald  as  negotiator.  Fox  argued  that  the 
cabinet  minute  of  May  23d  placed  America  on  the  footing  of  an  indepen- 
dent nation,  and  therefore  wkhin  the  range  of  the  foreign  department,  so 
that  Oswald's  services  might  be  dispensed  with.  The  cabinet,  however, 
thought  it  judicious  to  defer  to  Franklin's  liking  for  Oswald,  who  had 
returned  to  England,  and  was  now  (May  26th)  sent  back  to  France,  wit', 
instructions  to  offer  independence  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  to  urge  the 
claims  of  the  loyalists. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  was  that  Oswald,  although  the  accredited 
agent  of  Shclburne,  could  receive  no  powers  to  treat  until  the  enabling  act 
was  passed,  and  that  Grenville's  powers  only  authorized  him  to  treat  with 
France.  The  omission  of  America  Grenville  explained  to  Vergennes  and 
Franklin  to  be  accidental,  not  understanding  that  it  was  the  cabinet's  inten- 
tion still  to  keep  independence  as  a  dernic>r  ressort,  and  he  claimed  the  right 
of  negotiating  with  America  upon  this  commission,  in  spite  of  its  defective- 
ness.* His  explanation  only  excited  the  suspicions  of  Franklin  and  Ver- 
gennes, who  looked  upon  the  wording  of  his  powers  as  an  insidious  attempt 
to  separate  the  allies,  and  Vergennes'  insinuations  of  English  bad  faith  now 
seemed  plausible  enough.*  On  June  14th,  in  answer  to  his  request,  Gren- 
ville received  new  powers,  authorizing  him  to  treat  with  France  and  "  any 
other  prince  or  state."  To  reassure  Franklin  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
addition,  he  announced  that  he  was  empowered  to  declare  independence 
previous  to  the  treaty.  But  the  enabling  act  had  not  been  passed  as  yot, 
and  Franklin  doubted  whether  the  words  could  be  interpreted  to  refer  to 
America.  "I  find  myself,"  he  wrote  on  June  17th,  "in  some  perplexity 
with  regard  to  these  two  negotiators.  .  .  .  Lord  Shelburne  seems  to  wish 
to  have  the  management  of  the  treaty.  Mr.  Fox  seems  to  think  it  in  his 
department.  I  hear  that  the  understanding  between  these  ministers  is 
not  quite  perfect.  .  .  .  Mr.  Oswald  does  not  solicit  to  have  any  share  in  the 
business,  but,  submitting  the  matter  to  Lord  Shelburne  and  me,  expresses 
only  his  willingness  to  serve  if  we  think  he  may  be  useful,  and  is  equally 
willing  to  be  excused,  if  we  judge  there  is  no  occasion  for  him.  Mr.  Gren- 
ville seems  to  think  the  whole  negotiation  committed  to  him,  and  to  have 
no  idea  of  Mr.  Oswald's  being  concerned  in  it,  and  is  therefore  willing  to 
extend  the  expressions  in  his  commission  so  as  to  make  them  comprehend 
America,  and  this  beyond  what  I  think  they  will  bear."  ' 

Meanwhile,  the  informal  conversations  of  Oswald  with  Franklin  on  the 
terms  of  peace  had  been  little  gain  to  England,  because  Oswald  had  incau- 
tiously assented  to  all  Franklin's  suggestions,  and  found  that  "  nothing 
could  be  clearer,  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  "  than  the  arguments  for 
ceding  Canada,  which  he  thought  had  made  an  impression  on  the  ministry. 
On  June  3d  he  said  that  peace  was  absolutely  necessary  for  England,  whose 


1  Sparks's  Franiliii,  ix.  305. 
*  /bid.  ix.  299. 


*  Sparks's  Franklin,  ix,  335,  336. 
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enemies  might  do  what  they  pleased  with  her  ;  and  he  agreed  with  Frank- 
lin that  ".merica  coiJId  not  be  expected  to  compensate  the  loyalists.' 

Grenville's  dissatisfaction  at  his  anomalous  position,  side  by  side  with 
Oswald,  came  to  a  head  when  Oswald  spoke  to  him  of  the  Canada  paper 
which  he  had  submitted  to  Shelburne,  and  of  Shelburne's  offer  to  give  him 
a  separate  commission  to  treat.  He  wrote  to  Fox  on  June  4th,*'*  complain- 
ing of  "the  embarrassments  arising  from  two  people  negotiating  to  the 
same  purpose,  but  under  different  and  differing  authorities,  concealing  and 
disguising  from  one  another  what  with  the  best  intentions  they  could  hardly 
make  known."  He  said  that  he  had  heard  Oswald  already  spoken  of  as 
"  Lord  Shelburne's  ambassador,"  and  mentioned  the  Canada  paper  as  proof 
of  a  secret  negotiation.  Ko>  was  warmly  indignant  at  what  he  termed 
Shelburne's  "duplicity  of  conduct."^  He  showed  Grenville's  letter  to 
Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord  John  Cavendish,  who  were,  he  said,  "as  full  of 
indignation  at  its  contents  as  one  might  reasonably  expect  honest  men  to 
be."  When  the  enabling  act  was  passed,  and  the  cabinet  decided  to  appoint 
Oswald  as  separate  commissioner,  and  to  reject  the  proposal  of  Fox  that 
independence  should  be  unconditionally  recognized,  Fox  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  resigning,*  Immediately  afterwards  (July  ist)  came  the  death  of 
Rockingham,  whi  ,h  left  the  ill-assorted  ministry  without  a  head,  and  led  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  ministry  under  Shelburne. 

These  unfortur.rite  disputes  had  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  negotia- 
tions. They  caused  a  general  impression  of  the  weakness  and  insincerity 
of  England,  and  lereby  made  the  connection  between  the  allies  all  the 
closer.  Frankliii  even  suggested  a  new  engagement,  by  which  it  was  to 
be  a  common  cause  for  all  the  allies,  if  England  singled  out  one  of  them 
■.->  make  war  with  after  the  treaty.^  In  June  the  prospects  of  peace  seemed 
very  remote.  vergen>— o  wrote  to  Montmorin  that  the  Rockingham  and 
Shelburne  parties  were  measuring  swords,  so  that  more  delays  were  cer- 
tain.8 

The  contention  between  Shelburne  and  Fox  in  regard  to  America  was 
partly  a  result  of  the  continuance  of  the  king's  opposition  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  independence.'^  The  former's  hesitating  and  reluctant 
acquiescence  in  what  he  considered  ruinous  to  the  empire  was  a  faithful 
reflection  of  the  king's  feelings.  Even  at  this  stage  of  the  controversy 
Shelburne's  aversion  to  the  measure  was  as  pronounced  as  ever,  and  he  said 
)n  July  loth  that  whenever  the  British  Parliament  should  recognize  the 
sovereignty  of  the  thirteen  colonics,  the  sun  of  England's  glory  was  forever 
set.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  Fox  was  inspired  by  a  popular  liber- 
alism that  saw  in  the  recognition  nothing  more  than  an  amicable  acknowl- 
edgment of  what   already  existed  in   fact,  and  the   .straightforward   and 


*  Sparks's  Franklin,  ix.  252,  26;;,  311. 
'  Lecky,  iv.  249. 

'  Fitzmaurice,  iii.  210. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  219. 


*  Ibid.  iii.  329. 

«  y.iy  MSS.,  xix.  2. 
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spontaneous  offer  of  independence  which  he  spoke  for  in  the  cabinet  of 
Rockingham  was  adopted  by  Shelburne  himself  whdi  he  found  it  to  be 
inevitable* 

However  feeble  the  attempts  of  the  Roc  .n  ministry  were  at  ending 

the  American  quard,  they  have  the  credit  of  introducing  a  purer  spirit 
into  English  politics,  of  initiating  parliamentary  and  economical  reform, 
and  of  diminishing  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown  by  abolishing  useless 
offic>';s  and  supervising  the  royal  expenses.  It  was  because  mismanage- 
ment of  the  colonies  was  seen  to  be  intimately  connected  with  misgovern- 
ment  at  home  that  the  champions  of  American  liberties  were  equally  zeal- 
ous for  English  popular  government* 


^  [Brougham  (StiUesmeii,  etc.),  after  having 
sketched  Burke's  characteristics,  turned  to  Fox 
thus :  "  The  glory  of  Mr.  Burke's  career  certain- 
ly was  the  American  war,  during  which  he  led 
the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  until, 
having  formed  a  succe&sor  more  renowned  than 
himself,  he  was  succeeded  rather  than  super 
seded  in  the  command  of  that  victorious  band  of 
the  Champions  of  Freedom.  This  disciple,  as 
he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  himself,  wa.' 
Charles  James  Fox." 

Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  speaking  of  the 
earlier  lives  of  Fox,  —  R.  Fell's  Public  Life  of 
Fox  (1808)  and  J.  B.  Trotter's  Memoirs  of  the 
latter  years  of  Fox,  —  says  neither  of  them  is  at 
all  satisfactory  [Administrations  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, p.  2). 

The  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles 
James  Fox  (London,  1853-54,  —  3  vols.),  edited 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  had  been  mainly  arranged 
beforehand  by  Lord  Holland  (Fox's  nephew) 
and  Mr.  Allen,  —  so  that  the  completed  works 
show  their  joint  labors  in  annotations ;  and  from 
the  valuable  material  embodied  in  the  book,  the 
same  editor,  when  Earl  Russell,  in  1866,  pub- 
lished his  Lifeand  Times  of  Fox  (London,  1859), 
which  fulfilled  the  promise,  made  in  Correspon- 
dence of  Fox,  to  give  "  in  a  connected  narrative 
Fox's  political  career  and  the  parliamentary  his- 
tory of  his  times." 

Add  to  the  general  histories  in  consultation, 
Earle's  F.nglish  Premiers  (ch.  7  and  8) ;  Brough- 
am's Statesmen  ;  \S .  P.  Rae's  Wilkes,  Sheridan, 
Fox,  —  the  opposition  under  George  the  Third 
(London,  1S74)  ;  \\a.\\)o\e'&  Last  Journals  ;  Ma- 
caulay's  essay  on  William  Pitt ;  and  the  staiid- 
ard  lives  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  correspondence  of  Grenville  and  Fox, 
while  Grenville  was  in  Paris,  is  given  in  Rus- 
sell's Memorials  of  Fox,  and  in  tlie  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinet 
of  George  III  (the  second  edition  is  somewhat 
improved  over  the  first,  but  still  badly  edited), 
and  the  outline  of  the  correspondence  is  given 
in   .\dolphus's  England  (vol.  iii.).     Cf.   C.  G. 


Lewis's   Administrations  of  Great  Britain,   p 

38. 

The  difference  which  separated  the  views  of 
Shelburne  and  Fox  we  may  expect  to  find  per- 
petuated in  Fitzmaurice's  Shelburne  and  in  Rus- 
sell's Memorials  and  Life  and  Times  of  Fox.  Cf. 
A  complete  and  accurate  account  of  the  very  im- 
portant debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  9, 
i'jSi,  in  which  the  cause  of  Mr.  Fox''s  resignation 
and  the  question  of  American  Independence  came 
under  consideration  (London,  1782).  —  Ed.] 

2  As  early  as  1758,  the  letter  of  a  British 
general  quoted  by  Sir  Thomas  May,  makes  this 
frank  statement  in  regard  to  the  regrettable  ex- 
tent to  which  patronage  in  England  had  lowered 
and  demoralized  the  civil  service  in  America  : 
"As  for  civil  officers  appointed  for  America, 
most  of  the  places  in  the  gift  of  this  Crown 
have  been  filled  with  broken-down  members  of 
Parliament,  of  bad  if  any  principles,  valets  de 
chambre,  electioneering  scoundrels,  and  even  liv- 
ery-servants. In  one  word,  America  has  been 
for  many  years  made  the  hospital  of  England." 
The  treatment  of  America  thus  plainly  stated 
helps  to  explain  the  interesting  fact  that  Amer- 
ican revolt  inaugurated  British  civil-service  re- 
form. 

In  1780  there  was  a  wide-spread  agitation 
against  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
of  the  patronage  and  corruption  by  which  it  was 
maintained.  Burke's  Reform  Bill  in  1781  was 
directed  against  the  royal  expenses  and  corrupt 
influence  in  the  army.  It  was  supported  by 
Pitt,  who  in  1783  brought  in  a  reform  bill,  and 
another  was  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, while  largely  signed  petitions  came  in 
for  "  Parliamentary  and  economical  reform." 
Under  the  Rockingham  ministry  a  higher  tone 
of  opinion  prevailed,  with  restraints  on  the 
issue  of  secret-service  money,  and  a  cessation 
of  the  bribery  of  members.  The  mistakes  and 
disasters  of  the  American  war  were  attributed 
to  the  misuse  of  the  sovereign  power  and  the 
ser\Mlity  of  Parliament.  Pitt's  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  parliamentary  representa- 
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The  year  1782  found  Jay  still  in  Spain,  waiting  upon  the  pleasure  of  the 
Spanish  cabinet.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  September,  1781,  he 
submitted  to  Florida  Blanca  certain  propositions  for  a  treaty,  one  of  which, 
in  accord  with  the  instruction  of  Congress  passed  at  the  instance  of  Lu- 
zerne, was  the  abandonment  to  Spain  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
below  latitude  of  31°,  an  offer  to  which,  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  added 
the  declaration  that,  unless  the  proposed  treaty  was  concluded  before  a  gen- 
eral peace,  the  United  States  should  not  be  bound  by  their  offer  to  surren- 
der the  navigation.^ 

To  these  propositions  Florida  Blanca  responded  with  coldness  and  pre- 
texts for  delay,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  recognize  American  indepen- 
dence. The  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Mirales,  as  a  representative  of 
Spanish  interests  in  America,  was  indefinitely  postponed,'*  and  the  alliance 
anticipated  by  Congress  seemed  further  off  than  ever.  "  I  am  surprised," 
Franklin  wrote  to  Jay,^  "at  the  dilatory  and  reserved  conduct  of  your 
court.  I  know  not  to  what  amount  you  have  obtained  aids  from  it,  but,  if 
they  are  not  considerable,  it  were  to  be  wished  you  had  never  been  sent 
there,  as  the  slight  they  have  put  upon  our  offered  friendship  is  very  dis- 
reputable to  us,  and,  of  course,  hurtful  to  our  affairs  elsewhere.  I  think 
they  are  short-sighted,  L.id  do  not  look  very  far  into  futurity,  or  they  would 
seize  with  avidity  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  neighbor's 
friendship,  which  may  hereafter  be  of  great  consequence  to  their  American 
affairs."  Jay  was  of  opinion  that  America  had  now  everything  to  gain  by 
postponing  a  treaty  with  Spain.* 

Spain  was  becoming  engrossed  by  her  designs  upon  Gibraltar.*  "  This  is 
the  only  object  in  the  whole  world,"  Vergennes  wrote,  May  4th,  "that  tfie 
Spanish  ministry  can  see  :  they  refer  everything  to  it,  nd  they  are  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  whatever  is  not  calculated  directly  ;o  assure  its  con- 
quest." Under  these  circumstances  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  which  Jay 
could  at  this  time  accomplish  in  Spain,  and  he  willingly  complied  with  a 
request  from  Franklin  to  join  him  at  Paris.  "  Here  you  are  greatly  wanted," 
Franklin  wrote,^  April  22d,  "  for  messengers  begin  to  come  and  go,  and  there 
is  much  talk  of  a  treaty  proposed  ;  but  I  can  neither  make  nor  agree  to  con- 
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tion,  May  7,  1782,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
twenty,  the  best  division  that  the  reformers  ever 
had  until  1831.  At  no  time,  perhaps,  stys  Mr. 
John  Fiske,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Stu;  rts, 
had  so  much  been  done  towards  purifying  ling- 
lish  political  life  as  during  the  spring  of  1782. 
See  Dorman  B.  Eaton's  CiviV  Service  in  Great 
Britain,  pp.  122,  128,  and  Lecky's  History,  iv. 
240. 

'  Dipt.  Corresp.,  vii.  499.  [On  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  see  Rives's  Madison  (i.  243, 
247)  ;  Eugene  Schuyler's  American  Diplomacy 
(ch.  6).  The  statement  of  Congress  in  1780,  in 
answer  to  the  Spanish  denial  of  the  American 
right,  is  in  Pitkin  (ii.  512).    Cf.  instructions  to 


Franklin  and  Jay,  Oct.  17,  1780,  in  Madison's 
Letters,  &^c.,  iv.  441 ;  also  see  458-464.  Cf.  on 
the  grounds  of  the  boundary  on  the  Mississippi, 
the  journals  of  Congress  ;  Madison's  Debates  and 
Correspondence  (vol.  ii.).  —  Ed.] 

'^  Dipt.  Cor  res  p.,  be.  31. 

»  Ibid.  vili.  58. 

*  "  Time,"  he  said,  "  would  secure  advantages 
to  us  which  we  should  now  be  obliged  to  yield. 
Time  is  more  friendly  to  young  than  to  old  na- 
tions, and  the  day  will  come  when  our  strength 
will  insure  our  rights." 

s  Jay  AfSS.,  ix.  2. 

*  Sparks's  Franklin.  i.\.  212. 
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ditions  of  peace  without  the  assistance  of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Adams,  I  am 
afraid,  cannot  just  now  leave  Holland,  Mr.  Jefferson  is  not  in  Europe,  and 
Mr.  Laurens  is  a  prisoner,  though  abroad  upon  parole.  I  wish,  therefore, 
that  you  would  resolve  upon  the  journey,  and  render  yourself  here  as  soon 
as  possible.  You  would  be  of  infinite  service."  Jay  arrived  at  Paris  June 
23d,  with  his  family,  after  a  tedious  journey  attended  by  illness  and  delay, 
to  the  relief  of  Franklin,'.who  on  the  following  day  presented  him  to  Ver- 
gennes,  by  whom  he  was  very  cordially  received. 

He  wrote,  June  26th,  to  the  Count  de  Montmorin  at  Madrid  :  "What  I 
have  seen  of  France  pleases  me  exceedingly.  .  .  .  No  people  understand 
doing  civil  things  so  well  as  the  French.  The  aids  they  have  afforded  us 
received  additional  value  from  the  generous  and  gracious  manner  in  which 
they  were  supplied."  Of  Vergennes  he  wrote  favorably  to  Livingston  ;  and 
of  Franklin,  now  in  his  seventy-seventh  yerr,  while  Jay  was  but  thirty-seven, 
he  said  :  "  I  have  endeavored  to  get  lodgings  as  near  to  Mr.  Franklin  as  pos- 
sible. He  is  in  perfect  health,  and  his  mind  appears  more  vigorous  than 
that  of  any  man  of  his  age  I  have  known.  He  certainly  is  a  valuable  min- 
ister and  an  agreeable  companion."  On  the  29th,  Franklin  and  Jay  waited 
by  appointment  on  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  Count  d'Aranda,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  particular  courtesy,  and  revived  the  subject  of  a  treaty ; 
for  the  Spanish  court  had  become  disposed  to  conciliate  America  since 
hearing  of  the  overtures  of  the  British  ministry,  which  seemed  to  them  to 
threaten  a  separation  of  America  from  the  common  cause,  or  else  a  general 
peace  to  be  forced  on  .  pain  before  she  had  secured  the  results  which  she 
hoped  to  accomplish  by  the  war.  D'Aranda'^  had  actively  instigated  Spain 
to  join  in  the  war ;  but  of  late,  although  accused  of  French  sympathies,  he 
had  been  reflecting  the  narrow  caution  of  his  court  too  faithfully  to  win 
Vergennes'  approval.  "  It  is  very  strange,"  the  latter  wrote,  June  i  sth,  to 
Montmorin,  "that  the  Spanish  cabinet  repays  our  frankness  and  cordiality 
by  reticence;"  and  in  October  he  told  the  English  commissioner  that 
D'Aranda's  peculiarity  of  tempei  had  given  the  proposals  the  most  un- 
gracious and  inauspicious  appearance  possible. 

One  remark  of  D'Aranda,  not  without  interest  to  the  American  nego- 
tiators, was  that  Spain  intended  to  make  her  grievances  entirely  distinct 
from  the  cause  of  America,  with  whom  Vergennes  admitted  Spain  had  never 
had  anything  in  cornmon.^  D'Aranda's  instructions,  Montmorin  learned, 
directed  him  to  take  the  convention  of  Aranjuez  (April  12,  1779)  ^s  a  basis 


1  Sparks's  Franklin,  ix.  338. 

^  The  Count  d'Aranda,  a  grandee  of  Aragon, 
had  been  Spanish  ambassador  for  the  past  nine 
years  at  Paris,  where  he  kept  an  establishment  of 
princely  magnificence.  Jay  regarded  D'Aranda 
as  the  ablest  Spaniard  he  had  met.  Before  his 
mission  to  France  he  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Spanish  ministry',  and  in  high  favor  with 
Charles  III.     In  this  capacity  he   had  shown 


himself  a  skilful  and  innovating  minister,  having 
among  other  reforms  effected  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  in  I/67,  which,  coupled  with  his  at- 
tacks upon  the  Inquisition,  brought  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  so  strongly  against  him  that 
he  was  forced  to  resign.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  will  and  independent  opinion,  and  was  at 
this  time  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
8  Jay  MSS.,  ix.  8. 
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when  settling  the  conditions  of  peace.'  Among  the  advantages  to  be  secured 
were  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar,  the  possession  of  the  river  and  fort  of  Mobile, 
the  restitution  of  Pensacola  and  part  of  Florida.  On  the  whole,  the  desire 
of  the  Spanish  court  was  for  further  delay.  Montmorin  reported,  July  8th, 
that  Florida  Blanca  feared  that  X'ergenncs  was  hurrying  the  negotiation 
and  disliked  seeing  English  emissaries  at  Paris,  because,  despite  the  ob- 
stacle of  American  independence,  things  might  arrange  themselves  too 
easily,'  and  Spain  might  be  obliged  to  forego  Gibraltar,  which  she  wished 
to  capture  and  keep  without  ceding  anything  in  exchange.  She  had  al- 
ready incurred  most  of  the  expenses  of  her  final  effort  to  take  it,  and  she 
looked  upon  success  as  almost  certain;^  so  that  her  policy  was,"  to  delay 
as  long  as  possible  the  moment  for  explaining  herself."  "One  cannot  dis- 
guise from  one's  self  the  fact,"  wrote  Montmorin,  "that,  in  view  of  these 
circumstances,  it  is  almost  solely  on  behalf  of  Spain  that  we  continue  the 
war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  truth  may  not  be  too  apparent  to  the 
Americans,  who  have  no  reason  to  be  interested  in  satisfying  that  power, 
and  who  would  soon  grow  weary  of  the  war  if  it  had  only  this  object." 
Vergennes,  in  reply,  emphatically  denied  the  charge  that  he  was  trying 
to  hurry  {bnisqucr)  the  negotiation  at  the  expense  of  Spain.  "The  verbal 
answer  to  Grenville  on  June  2ist,"  he  said,  "was  drawn  up  solely  with 
the  view  of  prolonging  the  negotiation  to  gratify  our  desires  and  the  con- 
venience of  our  allies.  In  fact,  the  points  on  which  I  ask  for  arrangements 
to  be  made  would  take  up  quite  six  months."* 

But  both  ministers  were  aware  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  some  sem- 
blance of  direct  negotiation  with  England  in  order  to  keep  the  negotiation 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  mediating  powers,  whose  partiality  for  England  was 
almost  a  certainty,  and  who  were  now  renewing  their  offers.  The  danger 
of  mediation  was  a  constant  theme  of  Vergennes'  letters  to  Spain  during  the 
summer.  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  minister,  was  described  by  him  as  thinking 
it  better  that  the  war  should  last  forever  than  end  without  the  intervention 
of  the  mediators.^  By  polite  and  apologetic  replies  the  two  courts  succeeded 
in  evading  the  offers. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  negotiation  was  temporarily  at  a  standstill. 
Grenville's  commission,  authorizing  him  to  treat  with  any  prince  or  state 
besides  France,  was  deemed  insufficient,  and  Oswald  was  as  yet  unau- 
thorized to  treat.  A  letter  from  Franklin,  expressing  hopes  of  Oswald's 
appointment  to  the  post  of  separate  commissioner  to  treat  with  America, 
was  forwarded  by  the  latter  to  Shelburne,  July  8th,  and  two  days  after- 
wards Franklin  sent  Oswald  the  outline  of  conditions  which  he  considered 
might  form  the  basis  of  a  treaty  under  the  categories  of  necessary  and 
advisable  articles.  The  "  necessary  "  articles  were  independence,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  boundaries,  a  confinement  of  the  boundaries  of  Canada,  and 


1  Jay  MSS.,  ix.  2. 

»  /*/</.  X.  2. 

»  /iiJ.  X.  334. 


*  Ibid.  X.  I. 

•  Ibid.  vi.  I,  2. 
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freedom  ot  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  elsewhere.  The 
"advisable"  were  an  indemnity  to  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  war,  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  England's  error,  equality  of  commercial  privi- 
leges, and  the  cession  ot   Canada. 

Franklin  wrote  (July  12)  to  Oswald  again,  suggesting  the  necessity  of 
some  acknowledgment,  independent  of  the  treaty  itself,  of  the  recognition 
by  England  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  adding  :  "  Until 
it  is  made  and  the  treaty  formally  begun,  propositions  and  di.scu.ssions  seem 
on  consideration  to  be  untimely  ;  nor  can  I  enter  into  particulars  without 
Mr.  Jay,  who  is  now  ill  with  the  influenza." 

While  informal  conversations,  carefully  reported  by  Oswald,  held  by  him 
with  Franklin  and  Jay  before  he  had  any  authority  to  act  which  was 
recognized  by  the  American  commissioners,  had  but  little  official  signifi- 
cance, they  seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  direct  negotiation  of 
the  English  and  Americans,  which  was  to  follow,  and  where  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Vergennes,  that  each  nation  should  negotiate  for  itself,  appears 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  offer  by  Grenville  of  American  indepen- 
dence as  a  compensation  to  France  for  the  sacrifices  in  the  war.  Ver- 
gennes, who  had  far  different  views,  promptly  declined  to  regard  American 
independence  as  a  boon  to  France,  and  represented  his  refusal  as  a  mark 
of  respect  for  the  rights  of  America.  "  They  want,"  he  said  to  Franklin, 
"  to  treat  with  us  for  you  ;  but  this  the  king  will  not  agree  to.  He  thinks 
it  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  your  statt*.  You  will  treat  for  your- 
selves, and  every  one  of  the  powers  at  war  with  England  will  make  its  own 
treaty.  All  that  is  necessary  for  our  common  security  is,  that  the  treaties 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  are  signed  all  on  the  same  day." 

The  English  ministry,  on  their  part,  were  tending  to  the  same  object,  in 
the  hope  of  arranging  matters  with  America  separately,  so  that  she  should 
lose  all  interest  in  the  alliance,  and  Grenville  was  charged  to  point  out  to 
Franklin  the  folly  of  encumbering  the  American  negotiation  with  the 
claims  of  their  allies. 

When,  agreeably  to  Franklin's  wishes,  Shelburne  had  offered  to  appoint 
Oswald  as  separate  negotiator,  and  Franklin,  on  that  understanding,  had 
suggested  the  outline  of  a  treaty  without  communicating  the  discussion  to 
Vergennes,^  whom  he  had  hitherto  kept  acquainted  with  the  English  pro- 
posals through  the  agency  of  Lafayette  and  Rayneval,  it  seems  to  have 
inspired  Oswald  with  hopes  that  it  might  be  possible  to  put  an  end  to 
the  American  quarrel  in  a  short  time.  "  When  that  is  done,"  he  wrote 
(July  10),  "  I  have  a  notion  that  the  treaty  with  the  other  powers  will  go 
more  smoothly  on.  The  Doctor  did  not,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
hesitate,  as  to  a  conclusion  with  them,  on  account  of  any  connection  with 
those  other  states.  I  suppose  they  consider  themselves  restrained  by 
their  alliance  with  France  only  in  the  point  of  ratification."^ 

Presently  (July  9),  the   news    arrived  at  Paris  of    the   change   in   the 

'  Bancroft,  x.  556.  '^  Sparks's  Franklin,  ix.  328,  337,  356. 
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British  ministry,  caused  by  the  death  of  Rockingham.  Shelburne  had 
succeeded  to  his  office  at  the  king's  request,^  and  this  was  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  the  resignation  of  Fox  and  most  of  his  political  adherents,  whom 
the  king  described  as  "  leaders  of  sedition."  Among  the  latter  were  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  Burke,  and  Sheridan.  William  Pitt  now  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  Lord  Grantham  foreign,  and  Thomas  Townshend 
colonial  secretary.  The  new  ministry  contained  many  able  individuals, 
but  as  a  whole  it  lacked  unity,  comprising  as  it  did  many  of  the  Rock- 
ingham Whigs  side  by  side  with  Shelburne's  supporters  ;  two  contend- 
ing elements,  linked  under  the  headship  of  a  minister  who  by  some  was 
suspected  of  equalling  Lord 
North  in  his  devotion  to  the 
views  of  the  court. 

Vigorous  attacks  were 
made  upon  Shelburne  by 
Fox  and  Burke  in  the  Com- 
mons :  Fox  denying  (July  9) 
the  sincerity  of  his  prom- 
ises of  economical  reform 
and  American  independence, 
Burke  stigmatizing  him  as 
"  a  Catiline  or  a  Borgia  in 
morals."  2  In  the  House  of 
Lords  Shelburne  vindicated 
his  appointment  as  a  rightful 
exercise  of  the  autliority  of 
the  crown,  and,  while  admit- 
ting his  aversion  to  the  idea 
of  American    independence, 

said  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  giving  way,  and  that  the  insinuations 
thrown  out  relative  to  a  change  of  system  towards  America  were  totally 
without  foundation."  The  tone  of  his  speech,  however,  was  such  that 
Vcrgennes  criticised  it  as  a  declaration  hostile  to  America  and  contradic- 
tory to  the  assertions  of  Grenville.  It  seemed  to  confirm  the  rumors 
which  had  lately  been  reaching  Franklin,  that  the  new  ministry  intended 
to  retreat  from  its  promises,*     He  also  heard  from  England  that  one  of  the 

1  Lecky,  iv.  258;  Fitzmaurice,  iii.  226.  Burkt  (8  vols.,  London,  1852)  is  deficient  in  a 

■i  Fitzmaurice,  iii.  253.     ['I'lie  principal  record  part  ofhis  corre.spondence.    (Cf.  Macknight,  pp. 

of  Burke's  career  is    Tliomas  Macknight's //;>/.  i.\,  .\.  —  F.n.] 

of  the  life  and  iinu-s  of  Eilmumi  lUirkc  (London,  '  Ibid.  iii.  241. 

1858,  in  3  vols.) ;  he  has  used  the  Cavendish  de-  *  "  It  is  now  intimated  to  me,"  Franklin  wrote 

bates,  published  and  unpublished.  (July  11),   "from   several   quarters,   that   Lord 

The    works  and  correspondence  of  Edmund  .Shelburne's  plan  is  to  retain  the  sovereignty  for 

•  [From  the  European  Afagaiiiie,  January,  1784.  Cf.  lives  of  Pitt,  Woodfall's  Debates  in  /'  ■  anient 
(1794),  LodKe,  etc.,  etc.  Ilishcip  Tcimlinc's  Life  of  Pitt  (1811,  in  3  vols.)  is  superseded  by  E.irl  ."^tiinhopc's 
Life  of  the  Kt.  Hon.  Wm.  A'// (London,  1S62,  4  vols.),  who  used  Pitt's  unprinted  correspondence  with  George 
III.  — Ei).] 
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differences  between  Shelburne  and  Fox  was  upon  the  subject  of  acknowl- 
edging independence.*  Oswald  immediately  wrote  to  Shelburne  to  ask 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  rumor  of  a  reserve  in  the  grant  of 
independence.     Shelburne  replied  emphatically  (July  27)  in  the  negative.'* 

Parliament  rose  on  the  nth,  and  Shelburne,  in  the  words  of  his  biog- 
rapher, dispatched  to  Paris  "  Benjamin  Vaughan,  the  political  economist, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Franklin,  to  give  private  assurance  to  the  latter  that 
the  change  of  administration  brought  with  it  no  change  of  policy."  Shel- 
burne also  ordered  the  attorney-general  to  draw  up  a  commission  which 
empowered  Oswald  "  to  treat,  consult,  and  conclude  with  any  commissioner 
or  commissioners  named  or  to  be  named  by  the  said  colonies  or  planta- 
tions, and  any  body  or  bodies  corporate  or  politic,  or  any  assembly  or  assem- 
blies, a  peace  or  truce  with  the  said  colonies  or  plantations,  or  any  of  them, 
or  any  part  or  parts  thereof."  His  instructions  authorized  him  to  con- 
cede independence  if  necessary  ;  "  our  earnest  wish  for  peace  disposing 
us  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  acceding  to  the  complete  independence  of 
the  thirteen  States."  He  was  also  instructed  to  claim  the  debts  in- 
curred before  1775,  the  restitution  of  confiscated  property,  and  an  absolute 
severing  of  all  American  engagements  to  European  powers.'' 

Grenville  by  this  time  had  left  Paris.  Shelburne  had  offered  to  retain 
him,  but  Grenville  had  no  sooner  received  word  of  Shelburne's  appointment 
than  he  wrote  for  leave  to  resign.  His  successor  was  the  English  min- 
ister at  Brussels,  Alleyne  Fitzherbert  (afterwards  Lord  St.  Helens),  whom 
Townshend  commended  in  a  letter  to  Oswald  as  "a  person  of  whose 
talents  and  discretion  I  have  the  highest  opinion,  founded  on  a  long 
acquaintance."  There  was  to  be  constant  communication  between  the 
two  ministers,  and  throughout  the  negotiation  they  were  on  excellent 
terms.  "  It  is  extremely  to  my  interest,"  Fitzherbert  wrote  (August  17), 
"  to  cultivate  Mr.  Oswald's  acquaintance  on  my  own  private  account,  the 
extensive  and  almost  universal  knowledge  he  is  possessed  of  being  the 
only  source  I  can  resort  to  here." 

Fitzherbert  arrived  at  Paris  about  the  beginning  of  August,  but  found 
that  no  negotiation  could  begin  with  France  until  Oswald  had  received  his 


the  king,  giving  us  otlierwise  an  independent 
Parliament,  and  a  government  similar  to  that  of 
late  intended  for  Ireland." 

'  Sparks's  Franklin,  ix.  362,  365,  374. 

'^  "  There  never  have  been  two  opinions,  since 
you  were  sent  to  Paris,  upon  the  most  unequiv- 
ocal acknowledgment  of  American  independence. 
But  to  put  this  matter  out  of  all  possibility  of 
doubt,  a  commission  will  be  immediately  for- 
warded to  you,  containing  full  powers  to  treat 
and  to  conclude  with  instructions  from  the  min- 
ister who  has  succeeded  to  the  department  which 
I  lately  held,  to  make  the  independency  of  the 
colonies  the  basis  and  preliminary  of  the  treaty 
now  depending  and  so  f.ir  advanced,  that  hoping, 
as  I  do,  with  you,  that  the  articles  called  advis- 


able wll  be  dropped,  and  those  called  necessary 
alone  retained  as  the  ground  of  discussion,  it 
may  be  speedily  concluded.  You  very  well 
know  I  have  never  made  a  secret  of  the  deep 
concern  I  feel  in  the  separation  of  countries 
united  by  blood,  by  principles,  habits,  and  every 
tie  .short  of  territorial  proximity.  B'lt  you  very 
well  know  that  I  have  long  snice  given  it  up,  de- 
cidedly though  reluctantly.  You  will  And  the 
ministry  united,  in  full  possession  of  the  king's 
confidence,  and  thoroughly  disposed  to  peace,  if 
it  can  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms  ;  if  not, 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  every  means  of 
rousing  the  kingdom  to  the  most  determined  ef 
forts."  (Fitzmaurice,  iii.  247,  2i»3.) 
>  Ibid.  iii.  249,  251. 
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full  powers.  Both  treaties,  Vergennes  said,  were  to  go  on  together  hand 
in  hand.  On  August  6th,  the  copy  of  the  promised  commission  came. 
Oswald  immediately  carried  it  to  Franklin,  who  made  no  comment  upon  its 
wording,  and  afterwards  he  visited  Jay,  who  had  now  recovered  from  his 
illness,  and  whom  he  found  "a  man  of  good  sense,  of  frank,  easy,  and 
polite  manners."  Jay's  conversation,  however,  on  the  subject  of  indepen- 
dence had  "  a  freedom  of  expression  and  disapprobation  as  shows  we  have 
little  to  expect  from  him  in  the  way  of  indulgence,  and  I  may  venture  to 
say  that,  although  he  has  lived  till  now  as  an  English  subject,  he  may  be 
supposed  as  much  alienated  from  any  particular  regard  for  England  as  if 
he  had  never  heard  of  it  in  his  life.  I  sincerely  trust  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  think  it  proper  to  make  the  remark,  as  Mr.  Jay  is  Dr.  Franklin's  only 
colleague,  and  being  a  much  younger  man,  and  bred  to  the  law,  will  of 
course  have  a  great  share  of  the  business  assigned  to  his  care."  ' 

The  commission  was  next  submitted  by  Franklin  and  Jay  to  Vergennes, 
who  remarked  upon  its  form  as  unusual,  and  as  requiring  time  to  consider, 
and  promised  to  give  them  his  opinion  two  days  later.  On  the  loth  of 
August  the  American  commissioners  went  to  Versailles  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  Vergennes.  A  paper  is  extant,  apparently  drawn  up  by  that  minister, 
containing  certain  reflections  upon  the  commission.  This  paper  *  begins 
by  arguing  that  the  bill  of  July  25  is  not  a  domestic  one,  because  it  speaks 
of  the,  not  our,  colonies,  and  sums  up  with  the  opinion  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  reply  that  they  accept  it  on  condition  the  court  of  London 
agrees  to  accept  the  full  powers  given  them  by  Congress,  and  with  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  acceptance  by  Oswald  of  the  commissioners'  powers  is 
not  in  itself  enough.  There  are  references  also  to  the  matter  in  some  of 
the  letters  of  Vergennes.  To  Montmorin  he  wrote  (August  22),  "The 
American  demand  for  a  preliminary  recognition  of  independence  is  putting 
the  efEect  before  the  cause ; "  and  to  Luzerne  (September  7)  he  wrote  that 
negotiations  should  begin,  whether  England  accepted  the  demand  for  a 
recognition  of  independence  or  not.^  Vergennes,  in  his  conference  with 
Franklin  and  Jay,  advised  them  to  treat  with  Oswald  under  the  commis- 
sion as  soon  as  the  original  should  arrive.  Jay  observed  to  him  "  that  it 
would  be  descending  from  the  ground  of  independence  to  treat  under  the 
description  of  colonies."  He  replied  that  names  signified  little  ;  that  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  styling  himself  the  king  of  France  was  no  obstacle 
to  the  king  of  France  treating  with  him  ;  that  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
independence,  instead  of  preceding,  must,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
be  an  effect  of  the  treaty,  and  that  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  tht 
effect  before  the  cause  ;  adding  that  Oswald's  acceptance  of  their  powers 
would  be  a  tacit  admission  of  their  independence.  Franklin  also  said,  "  he 
believed  the  commission  would  do."* 


*,Sparks's  Franklin,  ix.  377. 
"^  Jay  MSS.,  xi.  i. 

'  "  II  faut  en  politique  savoir  ceder  siir  la  forme 
lorsq'on  a  lieu  d'etre  satisfait  pour  le  fond." 
VOL,  vn.  —  8 


'  It  will  be  remembered  that  Vergennes  had 
uniformly  represented  himself  to  Congress  as 
insisting  upon  the  admission  of  an  American 
plenipotentiary  to    the   proposed   congress   for 
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On  returning  from  Versailles,  Jay  imparted  to  Franklin  his  theory  of 
Vergennes'  motives.  He  thought  that  Vergennes  wished  to  postpone  the 
acknowledgment  until  the  objects  of  France  and  Spain  had  been  secured, 
"  because,  if  we  once  found  ourselves  standing  on  our  own  legs,  our  inde- 
pendence acknowledged,  and  all  our  other  terms  ready  to  be  granted,  we 
might  not  think  it  our  duty  to  continue  in  the  war  for  the  attainment  of 
Spanish  objects.  I  could  not  otherwise  account  for  the  minister's  advising 
us  to  act  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  our  dignity,  and  for  reasons  which 
he  himself  hnd  too  much  understanding  not  to  see  the  fallacy  of.  The 
Doctor  imputed  this  conduct  to  the  moderation  of  the  minister,  and  to  his 
desire  of  removing  every  obstacle  to  speedy  negotiations  for  peace.  He 
observed  that  this  court  had  hitherto  treated  us  very  fairly,  and  that  sus- 
picions to  their  disadvantage  should  not  be  readily  entertained.  He  also 
mentioned  our  instructions  as  further  reasons  for  our  acquiescence  in  the 
advice  and  opinions  of  the  minister." ' 

The  correspondence  of  Montmorin  with  Vergennes  at  this  time  confirms 
Jay's  view  that  Spain  was  reluctant  to  see  independence  granted  to  America. 
Florida  Blanca  feared,  as  Montmorin  wrote,  August  12th,  that  when  a  point 
of  such  interest  to  France  was  once  determined,  France  might  show  herself 
too  ready  to  yield  the  interests  of  Spain.  He  fully  realized  the  adroitness 
of  Shelburne  proposing  to  offer  by  the  treaty  unconditional  independence.* 
"  In  fact,  if  the  offer  is  not  immediately  followed  by  peace,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  persuade  the  Americans  that  the  ci..  *inuation  of  the  war  has  an 
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peace,  and  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  Amer- 
ican independence  as  a  preliminary  to  all  negoti- 
ation. Thus,  on  July  12, 1779,  Gerard  told  Con- 
gress that  the  court  of  London  was  rejecting  the 
very  idea  of  a  formal  and  explicit  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
which  his  most  Christian  Majesty  perseveres  to 
hold  up  as  a  preliminary  and  essential  condition ; 
and  in  January,  1782,  Louis  XVI  replied  to  the 
mediating  courts  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
hopes  for  peace  by  the  English  court's  invaria- 
ble resolution  to  regard  and  treat  the  Americans 
as  its  subjects.  Vergennes'  language  implied 
that  America's  dignity  required  that  she  should 
be  treated  as  a  party  to  an  agreement,  not  as  a 
subject  asking  for  pardon,  and  that  France  was 
as  attentive  to  securing  the  proper  recognition 
of  America's  place  among  the  nations  as  to  her 
own  interests.  The  argument  that  independence 
was  ])roperly  the  ii^irt  of  the  negotiation  was 
not  in  accord  with  Vergennes'  former  conten- 
tions, that  the  grant  of  independence  was  no 
favor  which  deserved  a  return,  seeing  that  the 
Americans  had  won  it  already. 

'  /?//».  Canes.,  viii.  135.  Jay's  views  on  thi;i 
point  were  thus  further  e.xpressed  to  Living- 
ston in  a  later  letter,  Sept.  18th  :  "  r  am  persuaded 
(and  you  shall  know  my  reasons  for  it)  that 
this  court  chooses  to  postpone  an  acknowledg- 


ment of  our  independence  by  Ilritain  to  the 
concurrence  of  a  general  peace  in  order  to  keep 
us  under  their  direction  until  only  their  and  our 
objects  are  attained,  but  also  until  Spain  shall 
be  gratified  in  her  demands  to  exclude  every- 
body from  the  gulf,  &c.  We  ought  not  to  let 
France  know  that  wc  have  such  ideas.  Wliile 
they  think  us  free  from  suspicion  they  will  be 
more  open,  and  we  should  make  no  other  use 
of  this  discovery  than  to  put  us  on  our  guard. 
Count  de  Vergennes  would  have  us  treat  with 
Mr.  Oswald,  though  his  commission  calls  us  col- 
onies, and  authorizes  hi.ii  to  treat  with  any  de- 
scription of  men,  &c.  In  my  opinion,  we  can 
only  treat  as  an  independent  nation  and  on  an 
equal  footing.  .  .  .  This  court,  as  well  as  Spain, 
will  dispute  our  extension  to  the  Mississippi, 
Vou  see  how  necessary  prudence  and  entire  cir- 
cumspection will  be  on  your  side,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, secrecy.  I  ought  to  add  that  Dr.  Frank- 
lii  does  not  see  the  conduct  of  this  court  in  the 
light  I  do,  and  that  he  believes  they  mean  noth- 
ing in  this  proceeding  but  what  is  friendly,  fair, 
and  honorable.  Facts  and  further  events  must 
determine  which  of  us  is  mistaken.  .  .  .  Let  us  be 
honest  and  grateful  to  France,  but  let  us  think 
for  ourselves." 
2  yny  AfSS.,  ix.  6. 
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entirely  different  object  from  their  interests."  The  only  way  of  retaining 
them,  in  that  case,  as  Florida  Blanca  suggested,  would  be  to  convince  them 
that  their  independence  would  lack  stability  if  it  was  not  stipulated  in  a 
general  treaty  of  peace,  and  guaranteed  by  all  the  powers  taking  part  in 
the  treaty.  Meanwhile,  he  was  anxious  to  gain  for  the  king  of  Spain  the 
desired  delay.^  A  common  policy  on  this  point  may  explain  the  conduct  of 
Vergennes,  which  FrauKlin  attributed  to  a  desire  of  removing  every  obstacle 
to  speedy  negotiations. 

"I  urged  upon  Oswald,"  wrote  Jay,  "in  the  strongest  terms  the  great 
impropriety,  and  consequently  the  utter  impossibility,  of  our  ever  treating 
with  Great  Britain  on  any  other  than  an  equal  footing,  and  told  him  plainly 
that  I  would  have  no  concern  in  any  negotiation  in  which  we  were  not  con- 
sidered as  an  independent  people."  Mr.  Oswald,  upon  this  as  upon  every 
other  occasion,  behaved  in  a  candid  and  proper  manner.  He  saw  and  con- 
fessed the  propriety  of  these  remarks  ;  he  wished  the  commission  had  been 
otherwise,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  could  be  remedied  consistently 
with  the  king's  dignity.  Jay  accordingly  prepared  a  declaration,  alluding 
to  the  enabling  act  and  recogni«-ing  the  colonies  as  independent  States, 
which,  after  being  corrected  by  Dr.  Franklin,  was,  August  1 5th,  approved 
by  Oswald,  who  agreed  to  recommend  it  to  the  minister  and  forward  it  the 
next  day.  The  next  day,  however,  Oswald  showed  them  the  clauses  in  his 
instructions  authorizing  him  to  grant  independence,  if  the  commissioners 
refused  to  act  otherwise ;  and  he  dispatched  a  courier  to  London  to  press 
the  ministry  for  permission  to  acknowledge  American  independence  with- 
out delay.  At  this  time  came  the  commission  to  Oswald  under  the  great 
seal,  and  Franklin  and  Jay  wrote  to  Versailles  to  communicate  that  fact  to 
Vergennes,  and,  agreeably  to  their  instructions,  to  inform  him  of  what  had 
passed  with  Oswald.  Vergennes  and  _  ay  again  discussed  the  propriety  of 
insisting  that  independence  should  be  acknowledged  previous  to  a  treaty, 
Vergennes  repeating  that  it  was  expecting  the  effect  before  the  cause,  with 
other  remarks  which  did  not  appear  to  Jay  well  founded,  and  advising  them 
that  he  had  delayed  doing  business  with  Mr.  Fitzherbert  until  they  should 
be  ready  to  proceed  with  Oswald. 

The  British  ministry  replied  evasively,  September  ist,  to  Oswald's  letters, 
in  which  he  had  plainly  said,  August  17th,  of  the  American  commissioners : 
"  Upon  the  whole,  they  would  not  treat  at  all  until  their  independence  was 
so  acknowledged  as  that  they  should  have  an  equal  footing  with  us  and 
might  take  rank  as  parties  to  an  agreement.'"  "The  American  commis- 
sioners," he  wrote  on  the  following  day,  "  will  not  move  a  step  until  inde- 
pendence is  acknowledged ;  until  the  Americans  are  contented,  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert cannot  proceed."  When  the  British  reply  was  shown  to  Jay  he 
told  Oswald  that  this  court  was  misled  ;  that  Townsend's  language  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  that  of  Vergennes,  whose  ideas  Mr.  Fitzherbert  had 
probably  communicated ;  and  Oswald  presently  admitted  that  Vergennes 

1  Circourt,  328;  Jay  MSS.,  ix.  31  x.  i. 
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hau  told  Fitzberbert  that  he  thought  the  commission  would  answer.  Per- 
suaded thai  the  ill  success  of  Oswald's  application  for  liberty  to  acknowl- 
edge American  inc-pendence  was  owing  to  the  influence  thus  exerted  by 
Vergennes,  Jay  suggested  to  Oswald,  who  soon  adopted  the  opinion,  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  Britain  to  render  America  as  independent  of  France 
as  America  was  resolved  to  be  of  England  ;  and  he  recommended  the  issu- 
ing of  a  new  commission  to  Oswald  to  treat  of  peace  or  truce  with  commis- 
sioners vested  with  equal  powers  by  and  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

A  draft  of  the  proposed  declaration  was  submitted  to  Oswald  by  Frank- 
lin and  Jay,  August  i  sth ;  but  upon  Oswald's  showing  them  the  clause  in 
his  instructions  authorizing  him  to  grant  independence  if  the  commissioners 
refused  to  treat  otherwise,  they  agreed  to  waive  the  declaratiou  on  condition 
that  their  independence  should  be  stipulated  in  a  preliminary  article,  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest  of  the  treaty ;  and  on  August  1 7th,  after  receiving  his 
commission  under  the  great  seal,  Oswald  reported  this  demand  to  the  min- 
istry, saying  that  they  reminded  him  of  the  resolutions  of  Congress  not  to 
treat  with  British  commissioners  on  any  other  footing  than  that  of  abso- 
lute independence.  Jay  also  drew  up  a  letter  explaining  their  point  of  view, 
which  he  put  thus :  "  If  the  Parliament  meant  to  enable  the  king  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  us  on  terms  of  independence,  they  necessarily  meant  to 
enable  him  to  do  it  in  a  manner  compatible  with  his  dignity,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  should  previously  regard  us  in  a  point  of  view  that  would 
render  it  proper  for  him  to  negotiate  with  us.  As  to  referring  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  independence  to  the  first  article  of  a  treaty,  permit  us  to 
remark  that  this  implies  that  we  are  not  to  be  considered  in  that  light  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  our  acquiescing  would  be  to  admit 
the  propriety  of  our  being  considered  in  another  light  during  that  interval. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  his  Majesty  will  not  permit  an  obstacle  so  very  unim- 
portant to  Great  Britain,  but  so  essential  and  indispensable  with  respect  to 
us,  to  delay  the  re-establishment  of  peace." 

Franklin  thought  the  letter  "  rather  too  positive  "  in  its  refusal  to  treat. 
"Besides,"  as  Jay  wrote  to  Livingston,  "the  doctor  seemed  to  be  much  per- 
plexed and  fettered  by  our  instructions  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  this 
court.  Neither  of  these  considerations  had  weight  with  me  ;  for  as  to  the 
first,  I  could  not  conceive  of  any  event  which  would  render  it  proper,  and 
therefore  possible,  for  America  to  treat  in  any  other  character  than  as  an 
independent  nation  ;  and  as  to  the  second,  I  could  not  believe  that  Congress 
intended  we  should  follow  any  advice  which  might  be  repugnant  to  their 
dignity  and  interest."  From  John  Adams  his  action  received  hearty  endorse- 
ment. When  the  scheme  of  mediation  had  been  proposed  in  1781,  Adams 
had  objected  to  his  country  being  treated  as  "  an  insurgent  "  endeavoring  to 
make  terms  with  a  superior  power,  instead  of  one  sovereignty  contracting 
on  equal  footing  with  others  ;  and  would  accept  no  arrangement  that 
should  place  their  independence  at  the  mercy  of  the  European  powers.    The 
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change  now  pioposed  in  the  wording  of  the  commission  was  in  accord  with 
Adams's  suggestion  when  he  wrote  to  Franklin,  May  2,  1782:  "If  they 
make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States  of  America,  this  is  acknowl- 
edgment enough  for  me."* 

Jay's  letter,  together  with  copies  of  various  resolutions  of  Congress  re- 
lating to  independence,  were  forwarded  by  Oswald  to  London,  with  a  request 
for  a  new  commission,  his  efforts  to  change  Jay's  view  having  proved  in- 
effective. A  strong  argument  in  lavor  of  the  request  existed  in  the  desire 
of  England  to  emancipate  the  colonies  from  French  control,  for  Fitzherbert 
had  written  on  August  17th,  describing  Vergennes'  desire  to  create  new  mis- 
trusts and  jealousies  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  saying  that 
he  was  beginning  to  learn  "what  idea  I  am  to  entertain  of  that  minister's 
sentiments  and  the  real  extent  of  that  candor  and  frankness  which  he  never 
fails  to  assure  me  I  shall  find  in  him  in  the  course  of  our  negotiation." 
Grantham  in  return  urged  him  to  try  to  discover  instances  of  the  selfishness 
of  France,  in  order  that  Oswald  might  make  proper  use  of  them  in  the 
American  negotiation,  and  to  watch  how  the  offer  of  independence  affected 
the  French  court,  and  added  :  "  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  indepen- 
dency of  America,  however  ultimately  advantageous  to  France,  would  not, 
if  accepted  now  by  the  commissioners,  be  a  means  agreeable  to  her,  as  the 
band  between  them  would  thereby  be  loosened  before  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace."  Grantham's  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the  replies  of  Fitzher- 
bert and  Oswald,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  on  Septembc  nth:  "The 
French  court  wished  the  colonies  to  go  on  treating  without  any  acknowl- 
edgment of  independence,  and  has  actually  told  them  that  they  were  seek- 
ing for  the  effect  without  the  cause,  since  it  could  only  with  propriety  arise 
out  of  the  treaty  ;  and  so  wishing  that  they  should  remain  unfi.xed  and 
unsatisfied  until  their  affections  and  those  of  their  allies  are  satisfied,  and 
there  might  then  be  no  fear  of  check,  but  rather  help,  from  the  American 
quarter." 

Vergennes,  meanwhile,  endeavored  to  persuade  Jay  to  accept  a  compro- 
mise. In  politics,  he  said,  one  .should  know  when  to  yield  the  form,  if  the 
substance  is  satisfactory.  Jay  maintained  that  there  was  no  halfway  mode 
of  recognizing  independence,  and  he  prepared  a  letter  to  Vergennes,  justi- 
fying the  American  attitude  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  by  its 
historical  analogies.  This  letter,  a  long  and  careful  abstract  of  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  case,  was  under  consideration  by  Franklin  when  news  of 
Vaughan's  success  and  the  order  for  the  new  commission  made  it  unneces- 
sary. ^ 

The  failing  confidence  in  Vergennes  experienced  by  the  American  com- 
missioners was  not  increased  when  Jay  received  further  proofs  that  the  min- 
ister was  inclined  to  gratify  England  and  Spain  at  the  expense  of  American 
interests,  —  proofs  which  tended  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  instructions  of 
Congress  had  been  based  on  the  pledges  of  Luzerne  that  "  the  king  would 

»  Dipl.  Corresp.,  vi.  344.  »  Ibid.  viii.  147,  169. 
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most  readil)'  employ  his  good  offices  in  support  of  the  United  States  in  all 
points  relating  to  their  prosperity." 

Jay's  illness  deferred  the  discussion  of  an  alliance  with  Spain  for  more 
than  a  month  after  his  arrival  at  Paris.  In  his  first  conference  with 
D'Aranda,  the  latter  at  once  broached  the  subject  of  boundaries,  and  argued 
that  Spain  had  acquired  a  right  to  the  Western  country  by  her  conquest  of 
West  Florida  and  posts  on  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois,  and  that  such  part 
cf  it  as  did  not  belong  to  her  was  the  territory  of  Indian  tribes.^  Jay  pro- 
posed, therefore,  a  longitudinal  line  east  of  the  Mississippi,  from  a  lake 
near  the  confines  of  Georgia  to  the  confluence  of  the  Kanahwa  with  the 
Ohio,  and  thence  to  Lake  Erie.  A  map  marking  this  boundary  was  left  by 
Jay  with  Vergennes,  who  cautiously  withheld  his  opinion  ;  but  Rayneval, 
his  confidential  secretary,  said  that  he  thought  the  Americans  claimed  too 
much.  On  September  4th,  Rayneval  invited  Jay  to  Versailles  to  talk  the 
matter  over,  and  at  Jay's  request  he  submitted  a  memoir  upon  the  bounda- 
ries, as  expressing  his  "personal  ideas."  This  paper  begins  by  assuming 
that  the  Americans  can  claim  the  Western  lands  only  on  the  ground  that 
they  belonged  to  England,  and  then  shov/s  that  England  renounced  her 
right  to  them,  first  in  1755,  when  she  allowed  Ohio  to  belong  to  France, 
and  the  lands  west  of  the  Alleghanies  to  be  Indian  territory  ;  secondly,  in 
the  peace  negotiation  of  1761,  when  she  again  acknowledged  the  Indian 
rights  ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  proclamation  of  1763,  which  declared  that  the 
lands  in  question  were  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  ancient 
English  establishments.  Similarly,  Spain  could  not  claim  beyond  the 
Natches,  or  latitude  31°  north,  and  proposed,  therefore,  a  line  along  the 
rivers  Cherokee  and  Cumberland  to  the  Ohio ;  the  Indians  west  of  this  line 
to  be  free,  under  the  protection  of  Spain,  and  those  east  of  it  to  be  free, 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  The  course  and  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  would  naturally  belong  to  the  nations  owning  its  banks  ; 
therefore  only  in  part  to  Spain,  and  not  at  all  to  the  United  States.  Lands 
north  of  the  Ohio  were  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  England.^ 

In  Rayneval's  paper  Jay  recognized  the  hand  of  his  chief.^  In  writing 
to  Luzerne,  July  21,  1783,  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  having 


1  Dipl.  Corresp.,  viii.  1 50. 

*  //'/</.  viii.  154,  156. 

*  Gerard  Rayneval,  younger  brother  to  Ge- 
rard, the  French  minister  to  America,  had  been 
at  the  head  of  the  staff  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment from  1774  to  1792,  and  was  employed  l>y 
Vergennes  as  his  confidential  agent.  "  It  w.ns 
not  to  be  believed,"  Jay  wrote,  "  that  the  first 
and  confidential  secretary  of  the  Connt  de  Ver- 
gennes would,  without  his  knowledge  and  con- 
sent, declare  such  sentiments  and  offer  such 
propositions,  and  that,  too,  in  writing." 

"  We  must  be  very  ignorant  of  all  courts," 
John  Adams  wrote  of  this  memoir  in  1783,  "not 


to  ki.ow  that  an  under-secretary  of  state  does 
not  carry  on  such  a  correspondence  without  the 
knowledge,  consent,  and  orders  of  his  principal " 
(Dipl.  Conrsp.,  vii.  68).  Fitzhcrbert,  the  Eng- 
lish commissioner,  reached  the  same  conclusion 
when  Rayneval  gave  him  his  opinions  on  the 
fishery  question  (Jtiy  MSS.,  iv.  2) :  "  Though 
M.  dc  Ravneval  added  that  he  said  it  merely 
from  him.self,  and  without  any  kind  of  authority 
from  M.  de  Vergennes,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  his  ideas  and  language  upon  this  and  other 
political  subjects  must  be  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  his  principal." 
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opposed  the  American  boundary  claims,  Vergennes  alluded  to  this  memoir 
as  expressing  merely  Rayneval's  personal  \  iews,  and  therefore,  he  said,  "  it 
might  be  considered  as  non-existent  in  relation  to  the  king's  ministers."  ' 
But  in  giving  an  account  of  the  discussion  to  Luzerne,  October  14,  1782, 
Vergennes  referred  to  Rayneval's  memoir  as  one  sent  with  his  knowledge 
and  sanction.  Describing  the  boundary  claims  made  by  Congress  as  "  kh 
d^/ire,"  he  added  with  a  caution  that  the  advice  was  for  Luzerne's  ear 
alone  :  ^  "  A  confidential  note  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Jay,  in  which  it  is  almost 
proven  that  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  south  of  the  Ohio  are 
confined  to  the  mountains,  following  the  watershed."  That  confidential 
note  was  in  accord  with  Vergennes'  instructions  to  Luzerne,  and  with  Lu- 
zerne's advice  to  Congress  ;  and  in  these  instructions  there  is  no  attempt 
to  conceal  or  soften  his  opinion  of  the  American  claims,  as  defined  by 
the  American  commissioners.  "The  American  agents,"  he  wrote,  "do 
not  shine  by  the  soundness  of  their  views  or  the  adaptation  thereof  to 
the  political  situation  of  Europe ;  they  have  all  the  presumption  of  igno- 
rance. But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  experience  will  erelong  enlighten 
and  correct  them."  ^  Regarding  Rayneval's  paper  as  expressing  the  views 
of  Vergennes,  it  was  clear  to  Jay  that  the  French  minister  would  oppose 
their  extension  to  the  Mississippi  and  their  claim  to  its  navigation  ;  that  he 
would  probably  support  the  British  claim  to  the  country  above  latitude  31° 
north,  and  certainly  to  all  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  ;  and  that  in  case 
they  refused  to  divide  with  Spain  in  the  manner  proposed,  he  would  secure 
from  Britain  the  territory  Spain  wished  for,  and  agree  that  the  rest  should 
be  left  to  Britain.* 

On  September  loth,  four  days  after  Jay  received  Rayneval's  paper,  an 
intercepted  letter  from  Marbois,  the  able  secretary  of  Luzerne  at  Philadel- 
phia, was  transmitted  to  him  through  English  hands.^  It  was  addressed  to 
Vergennes,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  agitation  started  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1782  for  an  enforcement  of  the  fishery  claims.  As  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  success  of  the  agitation,  Marbois  suggested  that  France  should 
openly  declare  her  surprise  at  the  Americans  claiming  a  share  in  the  New- 
foundland fisheries  without  paying  regard  to  the  king's  rights,  or  that  the 
conquest  of  Cape  Breton  should  be  attempted.  He  concluded  by  saying 
that  it  was  unlikely  that  England  would  wish  the  Americans  to  share  in 
the  Newfoundland  fishery  ;  but  in  any  case  "  it  will  be  better  to  have  de- 
clared at  an. early  period  to  the  Americans  that  their  pretension  is  not  well 
founded,  and  that  his  Majesty  does  not  mean  to  suggest  it."  Franklin  was 
unwilling  to  believe  that  the  letter  reflected  the  views  of  the  French  min- 
istry." "You  will  hear  much,"  he  said  in  a  private  communication,  "of  an 
intercepted  letter  communicated  to  us  by  the  British  ministry.  The  chan- 
nel ought  to  be  suspected.    It  may  have  received  additions  and  alterations  ; 


»  y^iy  MSS.,  iii.  14. 

^  Oct.  14,  1782.    Circourt,  ii!.  290. 

*  Circourt,  i.  291. 
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but  supposing  it  all  genuine,  the  forward,  mistaken  zeal  of  a  secretary  of 
legation  should  not  be  imputed  to  the  king."  Writing  September  7,  1783, 
Vergcnnes  took  the  same  line  of  defence.  "  The  letter,"  he  said,  in  self- 
vindication,  "  by  a  forced  interpretation,  was  designed  to  render  us  suspected 
in  regard  to  the  fisheries.  In  the  first  place,  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Marbois 
is  not  necessarily  that  of  the  king's  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  views  indi- 
cated in  that  despatch  have  not  been  followed."  The  genuineness  of  the 
letter  was  ]jlaced  beyond  doubt  by  Marbois  himself,  who  many  years  later, 
in  conversation  with  the  late  William  Beach  Lawrence,  the  learned  editor 
of  Wheaton's  International  Law,  admitted  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
translation.  The  letters  of  Luzerne  written  at  the  same  period  recommend 
that  France  should  combine  with  England  to  exclude  the  Americans  from 
the  fisheries  ;  and  in  this  Luzerne  was  simply  carrying  out  the  instructions 
of  Vergennes,  who  had  impressed  upon  him  that  the  Americans  had  no 
right  whatever  to  British  fisheries.*  Only  a  few  days  before  Jay  received 
Marbois's  letter,  Rayneval  had  told  Fitzherbert  that  "  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  wishes  of  his  court  than  that  the  claim  (of  the  Americans  to  a 
share  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery)  should  be  admitted,  and  moreover  that 
•we  (the  English)  on  our  parts  were  not  only  bound  in  interest  to  reject  it, 
but  that  we  might  do  so  consistently  with  the  strictest  principles  of  jus- 
tice." Vergennes  was  equally  emphatic.  According  to  Fitzherbert,  he 
never  failed  "  to  insist  on  the  expediency  of  a  concert  of  measures  between 
France  and  England  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  American  States 
from  these  fisheries,  lest  they  should  become  a  nursery  for  seamen." 

While  the  confidential  correspondence  of  Vergenr  es  exhibits  a  marked 
contempt  for  the  policy  of  Spain,  as  narrow  and  selfish  even  towards  France 
itself,  apart  from  its  repugnance  to  American  independence,  it  does  not 
appear  ti.at  the  systematic  opposition  exhibited  by  Vergennes  to  the 
American  claims,  after  the  treaty  of  Aranjuez,  in  his  letters  to  his  agents 
at  Madrid  and  at  Philadelphia,  however  it  may  have  been  agreed  upon  as  a 
part  of  the  price  demanded  by  Spain  for  entry  into  the  war,  was  opposed 
to  the  views  and  policy  of  Vergennes  as  the  chief  exponent  of  the  policy 
of  France  and  of  the  political  ideas  of  Europe.  His  arguments  were  elab- 
orate and  apparently  sincere,  to  prove  that  the  Americans  had  absolutely 
no  claim  to  the  coast  fisheries,  viewing  the  United  States  as  colonies, 
whose  colonial  titles  had  been  forfeited  when  they  ceased  to  be  colonies, 
and  declining  to  view  them  as  sovereign  and  independent  States,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  same  colonial  ground  he  held 
the  American  pretensions  to  boundaries  an  illusion,  and  attempted  to 
demonstrate  the  fitness  of  confining  the  American  States  to  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  Atlantic,  surrounded  by  the  possessions  of  European  powers, 
where  they  would  be  made  to  feel  the  need  of  sureties,  allies,  and  pro- 
tectors.  The  detached  hints  to  this  effect  let  fall  by  Vergennes  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Gerard,  Luzerne,  and  Montmorin,  were  formulated  in  me 
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moirs  still  preserved  In  the  archives  of  France.  Those  memoirs,  whether 
prepared  under  Vergennes's  direction  or  submitted  to  his  approval,  are 
not  simply  consistent  in  principle  and  goncially  in  harmony  with  the  views 
which  wc  know  to  have  been  held  by  Vergcnnes,  but  they  seem  to  repre- 
sent the  drift  of  something  more  than  ministerial  opinion,  and  especially 
the  views  which  it  was  deemed  most  important  to  commend  to  the  English 
ministry,  whose  co-operation  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  scheme  for  curtailing  the  boundaries  and  dominions  of  the 
republic,  and  retaining  them  under  the  European  balance-of-power  sys- 
tem.» 

Since  the  tide  of  success  had  turned  in  America's  favor,  French  philos- 
ophers and  statesmen  had  begun  to  see  in  her  a  possible  antagonist.  The 
chivalrous  enthusiasm  which  had  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty  against 
oppression,  was  now  giving  way  to  a  philosophic  fear  of  the  consequences 
to  Europe  and  to  the  European  possessions  in  America  which  might  spring 
from  a  new  and  vigorous  nationality.  Raynal,  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
History  of  the  Two  Indies,  wished  the  United  States  to  be  restrained  from 
overgrowth,  just  as  Vergennes  had  repudiated  the  idea  of  their  being 
allowed  to  monopolize  the  continent.  This  was  only  part  of  a  general 
reaction  which  was  setting  in  against  the  American  cause,  largely  owing  to 
the  expense  of  the  war.  The  king  said,  in  April  of  this  year,  that  it  was 
very  dear  to  help  people  from  whom  neither  fealty  nor  compensation  could 
be  e-xpected  ;  and  the  war,  according  to  Fitzherbert,  was  universally  repro- 
bated. "  The  fashionable  language  is  at  present  that  France  has  been 
during  its  whole  progress  the  dupe  of  her  allies,  the  Americans  and  Span- 
iards." 

To  the  two  incidents  alluded  to  (the  memoir  of  Rayneval  on  the  boun 


'  The  memoirs,  referred  to  as  to  be  found  in 
tlie  Frencli  foreign  department  under  tiie  head 
of  "  Angleterre,"  are  chiefly  devoted  to  showing 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  France  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  extending  their  boundaries 
or  spreading  their  revolutionary  ideas.  If  the 
boundaries,  they  argued,  were  left  indefinite,  the 
extent  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  colonists 
would  invite  immigration  and  thereby  injure  Eu- 
rope. Moreover,  the  Americans  would  be  en- 
abled to  push  their  way  north  and  west,  and  to 
seize  the  fisheries,  the  fur  trade,  and  the  mines 
of  New  Mexico.  Their  ambition,  therefore, 
must  be  restrained  by  surrounding  them  with 
nations  capable  of  co-operating  to  oppose  their 
schemes.  Thus  England  must  be  allowed  to 
consolidate  herself  east  and  north  of  them, 
-Spain  must  hold  Florida,  and  the  United  States 
must  be  enclosed  by  the  AUeghanies.  The 
boundaries  must  be  drawn  with  the  greatest  ex- 
actness, and  all  the  belligerent  powers  must  bind 
themselves  to  prevent  their  being  transgressed. 
The  ease  with  which  England  gained  possession 


of  American  commerce  should  be  a  warning  to 
the  powers  interested,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
exchange  one  bondage  for  another  ;  and  although 
France,  in  supporting  America,  did  not  intend  to 
stimulate  her  revolutionary  ardor,  her  aid  is  pro- 
ducing a  dangerous  impression  upon  the  nations 
in  this  part  of  the  world  who  think  themselves 
ojjpressed,  —  considerations  which  show  the  ne- 
cessity for  England,  Spain,  Holland,  and  P'rance 
to  take  precautions  against  the  insurgents.  As 
to  the  fishery,  the  insurgents  being  no  longer 
English,  it  is  England's  interest  to  exclude  them 
from  privileges  which  would  be  their  easiest 
means  of  enriching  themselves,  and  to  share  the 
Newfoundland  fishery  exclusively  with  France. 

Another  memoir,  by  "  Bruny,"  dated  July  2, 
1782,  uses  similar  arguments.  He  shows  that  the 
loss  of  America  will  be  only  a  temporary  injury 
to  England,  but  that  in  the  end  it  will  drain  Eu- 
rope of  her  trade  and  resources.  France  and 
England,  therefore,  should  unite  to  check  the 
progress  of  America. 
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daries,  and  the  intercepted  letter  of  Marbois  on  the  fisheries)  as  having 
confirmed  Jay's  opinion  that  America  was  to  encounter  the  joint  hostility 
of  France  and  Spain  on  these  points,  was  added  a  third.  He  had  learned, 
on  September  9th,  that  Rayneval,  who  on  September  6th,  in  sending  him 
the  memoir,  had  stated  in  a  postscript  that  he  should  be  absent  for  some 
days,  and  who  was  reported  to  have  gone  to  the  country,  had  in  fact,  on 
the  7th,  after  a  conference  at  Versailles  with  Vergennes  and  Aranda,  de- 
/parted  for  luigland  with  special  precautions,  among  which,  it  appears,  was 
his  travelling  under  an  assumed  name,  for  keeping  his  destination  a  secret. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Vergennes  had  endeavored  to  frustrate  the 
efforts  to  secure  a  new  commission  acknowledging  American  independence, 
by  advising  Fitzherbert  that  the  commission  ♦^o  treat  with  cohmies  or 
plantations  was  sufficient,  and  of  the  consideration  that  the  joint  scheme 
of  France  and  Spain  for  shutting  out  the  United  States  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Gulf,  the  lakes,  and  the  fisheries  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  approval  and  aid  of  Great  Britain,  Jay  deemed  it  a  reasonable  conjec- 
ture that  the  mission  of  Rayneval  was  intended  to  let  Shelburne  know  that 
the  demand  of  America  to  be  treated  as  independent  previous  to  a  ti  jaty 
was  not  countenanced  by  the  French  court,  and  also  to  sound  Great  Britain 
on  the  subject  of  the  fishery,  and  to  discover  whether  Britain  would  divide 
it  with  France,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He  also  deemed  it  prob- 
able that  Rayneval  was  to  impress  Lord  Shelburne  with  their  desire  to  keep 
the  Americans  from  the  Mississippi,  and  to  hint  the  propriety  of  a  line  that 
would  satisfy  Spain  on  the  one  hand,  and  woyld  on  the  other  leave  to  Greai 
Britain  all  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio.  Jay  mentioned  the  matter 
cautiously  to  Oswald,  but  on  reflecting  how  necessary  it  was  that  Lord 
Shelburne  should  know  the  American  sentiment  and  resolution  respecting 
these  matters,  and  how  much  better  they  could  be  conveyed  in  conversation 
than  by  U  tter,  and  knowing  that  Vaughan  was  in  confidt  iitial  correspon- 
dence with  Shelburne,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  American  cause.  Jay 
concluded  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  prevail  upon  him  to  go  immediately 
to  England.  Vaughan  agreed  to  go,  and  dispatched  a  few  lines  to  Lord 
Shelburne,  desiring  him  to  delay  taking  any  measures  with  Rayneval  till 
he  should  see  or  hear  from  Vaughan. 

"It  would  have  relieved  me,"  wrote  Jay  to  Livingston,  "from  much 
anxiety  and  uneasiness  to  have  concerted  all  these  steps  with  Dr.  Franklin  ; 
but  on  conversing  with  him  about  M.  Rayneval's  journey,  he  did  not  concur 
with  me  in  sentiment  respecting  the  object  of  it,  but  appeared  to  me  to  have 
great  confidence  in  the  Count,  and  to  be  much  embarrassed  and  constrained 
by  our  instruction.s."  "  Facts  and  future  events  must  determine  which  of 
us  is  mistaken.  Let  us  be  honest  and  grateful  to  France,  but  let  us  think 
for  ourselves." 

Vaughan,  furnished  with  the  views  to  be  presented  to  Shelburne,  left 
for  England  on  the  nth  of  September,  and  Shelburne  was  notified  of 
his  coming  both  by  Oswald  and  Fitzherbert.      Oswald  wrote  that  it  was 
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thought  that  Rayneval  was  sent  to  advocate  the  interests  of  Spain.  "  That 
court,"  he  said,  "  wishes  to  have  the  whole  of  the  country  from  Vest 
Florida,  of  a  certain  width,  quite  up  to  Canada,  so  as  to  have  both  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  clear,  and  would  wish  to  have  such  a  cession  from  England 
before  a  cession  to  the  colonies  takes  place.  The  Spaniards  have  the 
whole  F"rench  title,  and  would  gladly  complete  it  by  patches  from  the 
English  pretensions,  which  they  could  not  hope  for  once  we  have  agreed 
with  the  colonies.  If  that  gentleman  goes  over  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
amusing  him."  Fitzherbert  took  it  as  an  "  apparently  favorable  symptom 
of  the  French  wish  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  happy  conclusion."  "  I 
understand,"  he  added,  "  that  he  (Rayneval)  is  a  man  of  great  moderation, 
and  (allowing  for  his  education  in  this  school  of  politics)  not  much  addicted 
to  artifice  or  intrigue."  '  Rayneval,  it  seems,  was  of  smooth  manners  and 
quick  and  unpretentious  appearance  —  characteristics  which  drew  upon  him 
the  dislike  of  George  III.  "The  art  of  M.  de  Vergennes,"  he  wrote  to 
Shelburne,  "  is  so  well  known  that  I  cannot  think  he  would  have  sent  him 
if  he  was  an  inoffensive  man  of  business,  but  that  he  has  chosen  him  for 
having  that  appearance,  while  armed  with  cunning,  which  will  be  more 
dangerous  if  under  so  specious  a  garb." 

His  mission  combined  other  objects  with  that  assigned  to  it  by  Jay  and 
confirmed  by  Rayneval's  course  on  the  American  claims.  It  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  a  message  brought  to  Vergennes  by  De  Gras.se, 
the  French  admiral,  now  a  prisoner  on  parole,  who  professed  to  have 
had  an  interview,  when  passing  through  London,  with  Shelburne,  and 
to  have  received  certain  proposals  from  the  English  minister  to  carry 
to  Vergennes.''^  Surprised  at  the  favorableness  of  these  proposals,  and 
wondering  if  they  were  authentic,  Vergennes  enclosed  them  to  Montmorin 
on  August  18,  for  the  approval  of  Spain.  Montmorin  replied  that  Florida 
Blanca  was  equally  startled  at  their  nature,  and  wished  some  one  to  be  sent 
to  England  to  find  out  if  they  were  genuine.  Vergennes  decided  to  send 
Rayneval.  "His  return,"  he  wrote,  "will  enlighten  us  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  English  ministry  for  peace."  On  September  6,  Rayneval  re- 
ceived instructions  which  directed  that  he  should  go  incognito,  and  after 
obtaining  an  interview  with  Shelburne  should  ask  him  whether  his  inten- 
tions corresponded  to  the  proposals  brought  by  De  Grasse.  If  Shelburne 
disavowed  them,  Rayneval  was  to  dechre  his  mission  ended.  But  he  was 
permitted  to  enter  into  general  conversation  on  the  chief  points  of  the 
treaty,  and  upon  this  understanding  he  spent  a  week  (September  13  to 
September  30,)  and  held  several  conversations  with  the  English  ministry. 
While  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  visit  had  no  reference  to  American  ques- 
tions, and  while   his  written  instructions  may  not  have  authorized  their 


1  Jay  A/SS.,  xiii.  i  ;  Fitzmaurice,  iii.  258.  de  Vergennes,  relativ  au  traite  de  paix,  1782- 

"  jfav  AfSS.,x\n.    [There  is  among  the  .?/a/-^j  17S3,"  which  was  sent  to  Sparks  by  Laf^iyette. 

JIfSS.  (xlix.  i.  15)  a    "  Correspondance  entre  le  — Ed.] 

Comte  de  Grasse,  Lord  Shelburne  et  Ic  Comte 
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discussion,  it  appears  that  the  southern  and  western  boundaries,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  fisheries  were  introduced  and  discussed  in  the  manner 
anticipated  by  Jay. 

Shelburne  was  accompanied  in  the  interview  by  Lord  Grantha:n  ;  and 
Shelburne's  biographer,  after  giving  some  account  of  the  conversation  on 
topics  relating  peculiarly  to  France  and  Spain,  says  :  "  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  about  America.  Here  Rayneval  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  ministers  by  expressing  a  strong  opinion  against  the  American 
claims  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  and  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio."  This  would  appear  to  have  been  the  first  time  that  the 
scheme  for  perpetuating  the  power  of  Spain  in  America  by  the  enfeeble- 
ment  from  its  birth  of  the  new  republic  —  the  scheme  whose  adoption  by 
France  was  made  the  condition  of  Spain's  entrance  into  the  war  —  had 
been  personally  presented  by  a  representative  of  the  two  courts  to  the  Eng- 
lish ministry,  on  whose  approval  it  rrust  depend.  Shelburne's  biographer 
adds  :  "  These  views  were  carefully  noted  by  Shelburne  and  Grantham." 

Vaughan  had  arrived  almost  simultaneously  with  Rayneval,  and  the  views 
which  Vaughan  was  requested  to  present  to  the  minister  derive  interest 
from  the  success  which  attended  his  mission,  and  the  singular  confidence 
in  the  American  commissioners  with  which  Shelburne  appears  to  have  been 
inspired  by  Vaughan's  presentation  of  their  ideas.  As  given  in  Jay's  letter 
to  Livingston,  they  appealed  to  the  common  sense  and  the  true  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  and  covered  the  principal  points  on  which  England  was  hes- 
itating, and  where  the  influence  of  France  was  arrayed  against  the  Amer- 
icans.^ 

These  views  reminded  the  ministry  that  Britain,  by  a  peace  with  the  Amer- 
icans, certainly  expected  other  advantages  than  a  mere  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, and  that  she  doubtless  looked  forward  to  cordiality,  confidence,  and 
commerce ;  that  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  proposed  treaty 
was  therefore  of  importance,  and  that  if  the  late  assurances  respecting 
American  independence  were  not  realized  by  an  unconditional  acknowledg- 
ment, neither  confidence  nor  peace  could  reasonably  be  expected  ;  that  this 
measure  was  considered  by  America  as  the  touchstone  of  British  sincerity, 
and  that  nothing  could  abate  the  suspicions  and  doubts  of  her  faith  which 
prevailed  there.  That  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
minister,  would  be  advanced  by  it,  for,  as  every  idea  of  conquest  had  be- 
come absurd,  nothing  remained  for  Britain  to  do  but  to  make  friends  of 
those  whom  she  could  not  subdue ;  that  the  way  to  do  this  was  by  leaving 
them  nothing  to  complain  of  either  in  the  negotiation  or  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  by  liberally  yielding  every  point  essential  to  the  interest  and  hap- 
piness of  America,  — the  first  of  which  points  was  that  of  treating  with  the 
Americans  on  an  equal  footing.  That  any  expectations  grounded  on  the 
affected  moderation  of  France  would  be  fruitless,  although  they  might  pro 
duce  delay,  for  America  would  never  treat  except  on  an  equal  footing ;  tnat 

'  />//»/.  Concsp.,  viii.  165,  617. 
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a  little  reflection  must  convince  Lord  Shelburne  that  it  was  the  interest,  and 
consequently  the  policy,  of  France  to  postpone,  if  possible,  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  American  independence  to  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace, 
and,  by  keeping  it  suspended  until  after  the  war,  oblige  the  Americans,  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  by  regard  to  their  safety,  to  continue  in  it  to 
the  end  ;  that  it  hence  appeared  to  be  the  obvious  intent  of  Britain  imme- 
diately to  cut  the  cords  which  tied  America  to  France,  for  that,  though  they 
were  determined  faithfully  to  fulfil  their  treaty  engagements  with  the  court 
of  France,  yet  it  was  a  different  thing  to  be  guided  by  the  French  or  the 
American  construction  of  them.  That,  among  other  things,  they  were 
bound  not  to  make  a  separate  peace  or  truce  ;  and  that  the  assurance  cf 
their  independence  was  avowed  to  be  the  object  of  the  treaty  of  alliance. 
While,  therefore,  Great  Britain  refused  to  yield  this  last  object,  they  were 
bound  as  well  as  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  war,  although  perhaps  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  a  peace  arose  neither  from  the  demands  of  F" ranee  nor 
America ;  whereas,  that  object  being  conceded,  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
make  the  peace  the  moment  that  Great  Britain  should  be  ready  to  accede 
to  the  terms  of  France  and  America,  without  being  restrained  by  the  de- 
mands of  Spain,  with  whose  views  they  had  no  concern. 

The  suggestions  with  which  Vaughan  was  charged  further  touched  upon 
the  facts  that  America  would  not  conclude  a  peace  without  the  fisheries, 
and  that  an  attempt  to  exclude  them  would  irritate  America  and  tend  to 
perpetuate  her  resentment  ;  that  their  right  to  extend  to  the  Mississippi 
was  proven  by  their  charters,  and  their  right  to  its  navigation  was  deducible 
from  nature ;  that  the  true  object  of  an  European  commercial  nation  was 
to  secure  the  profits  of  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce,  and  not  the 
possession  of  vast  tracts  of  wilderness  ;  that  to  attempt  to  retain  that  coun- 
try by  extending  Canada,  would  be  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  war  in  the 
very  treaty  of  peace ;  and  that  it  certainly  could  not  be  wise  for  Britain  "  to 
lay  in  it  the  foundation  of  such  distrust  and  jealousies  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
would  ever  prevent  confidence  and  real  friendship,  and  on  the  other  lead 
the  Americans  to  strengthen  their  security  by  intimate  and  permanent  alli- 
ances with  other  nations." 

Vaughan  had  been  requested  by  Jay,  in  presenting  these  views  to  Shel- 
burne, to  impress  upon  that  minister  the  necessity  of  taking  a  decided  and 
manly  part  respecting  America,  and  there  was  probably  no  other  man  whose 
position,  sympathies,  and  intimate  relations  ^  with  Shelburne  so  well  fitted 
him  for  the  delicate  task,  which  he  accomplished  with  promptness,  discre- 
tion, and  success. 

The  immediate  effect  of  Vaughan's  mission  was  the  resolve  of  the  min- 
istry to  issue  a  new  commission  to  Oswald,  in  the  form  prepared  by  Jay, 
to  treat  with    "the  United  States  of    America."     "Lord  Lan.sdowne," 


1  The  regard  feK  for  him  in  Shellinrne's  fam- 
ily was  evidenced  by  the  fact  when  Lord  Shel- 
burne lost  his  second  wife,  that  during  her  illness 


Benjamin  Vaughan  and  Bentham  were  the  only 
persons  permitted  to  see  her. 
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Vaughan  wrote  subsequently,  when  Shelburne  had  come  to  that  title,  "  only 
asked  me,  Is  the  new  commission  necessary  ?  and  when  I  answered  Yes,  it 
was  instantly  ordered,  and  I  was  desired  to  go  back  with  it,  carrying  the 
messenger  who  had  charge  of  it  in  my  chaise.  As  to  M.  Rayneval,  my  pre- 
vious letter  and  his  lordship's  own  good  sense  made  it  needless  to  touch 
upon  the  subject,  which  I  found  Lord  Lansdowne  not  inclined  to  do  ;  the 
grant  of  the  commission  showed  how  things  stood,  and  I  departed  joyfully." 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  says,  after  notmg  the  arrival  of  Vaughan  :  "  It 
became  clear  to  the  cabinet  that  a  profound  feud  had  sprung  up  between 
the  (Americans  and  their  European  allies,  and  that  all  that  they  had  to  do 
was  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  They  at  once  decided  to  accept  the  Ameri- 
can proposition  as  to  the  terms  of  the  commission,  which  Lord  Ashburton 
held  came  within  Ihe  meaning  of  the  Enabling  Act."'  The  language  of 
Shelburne  to  Oswala  (September  23,  1782)  indicates  that  Vaughan  was  cor- 
rect in  regarding  the  granting  of  the  commission  as  indicating  a  marked 
change  of  policy  in  favor  of  the  Atr-oncans,  —  a  change  so  complete  that 
they  hardly  knew  how  it  woula  result.  "  Having  said  and  done  everything 
which  has  been  desired,"  he  adds,  "  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  trouble  you 
with  except  to  add  that  we  have  put  the  greatest  confidence,  I  believe,  ever 
placed  in  man  in  the  American  commissioners.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  how 
far  they  or  America  are  to  be  depended  upon.  I  will  not  detain  you  with 
enumerating  the  diflficulties  which  have  occurred.  There  never  was  such  a 
risk  run.  I  hope  the  public  will  be  the  gainer,  else  our  heads  must  answer 
for  it,  and  deservedly." 

Rayneval  wrote  a  minute  account  to  Vergennes  of  his  conversations  dur- 
ing this  visit,'^  and  some  thirteen  years  afterwards  he  described  its  purpose 
and  results  in  a  letter  (November  14,  1795)  to  Mr.  Monroe,  at  that  time  the 
American  minister,  in  which  he  endeavoied  to  defend  himself  from  the 
charge  of  having  advised  Shelburne  to  refuse  the  American  demands.  In 
this  letter 3  he  said,  that  the  fundamental  article  of  his  instructions*  was 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  that  nothing  v/as  prescribed  in 
relation  to  other  conditions  to  be  made  with  the  American  commissioners ; 
that  he  encouraged  no  discussion  on  this  point,  and  when  the  English  min- 
ister introduced  it  he  took  refuge  in  his  ignorance  and  lack  of  instructions  ; 
and  that  in  the  opinions  which  he  did  express  he  rather  strengthened  than 
weakened  the  demands  of  the  American  commissioners.'* 

The  Honorable  Charles  Francis  Adams,  whose  diplomatic  skill  rivalled 
that  of  his  illustrious  father  and  grandfather,  in  an  examination,  made  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Shelburne  s  Li/c,  or  of  the  text  of  Rayneval's  report 
of  the  conferences  to  Vergennes,  said  that,  "Without  uttering  a  single 
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1  Fitzmaurice,  iii.  367. 

2  Circourt,  iii.  42,  49. 

"  In  Rivcs's  /Jfe  of  Madison,  i.  655. 
*  In  Circourt,  iii.  38. 

'  That  Rayneval's  memory  was  not  exact  in 
regard  to  tiie  proceedings  of  which  he  was  writ- 


ing is  evident  from  a  passage  describing  the  oc- 
casion of  his  memoir  upon  the  boundaries,  in 
these  words  ;  "  Mons.  Jay  and  Aranda  chose  me 
to  bring  them  together  \fa[>ptochei\,  and  I  gave 
them  my  advice  in  writing.  Mr.  Jay  agreed  with 
me  as  to  its  justice  and  solidity." 
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word  that  could  be  used  to  commit  him  or  his  government,  M.  de  Rayneval 
had  succeeded  in  making  Lord  Shelburne  comprehend  that  France  was  not 
inclined  to  prolong  the  war  by  supporting  America  in  unjust  claims."  ^  It 
is  clear  from  Shelburne's  Life  that  he  succeeded  in  making  Shelburne  and 
Grantham  understand  that  the  American  claims  to  the  western  and  north- 
ern boundaries,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  fisheries  were  of  that  character, 
and  that  in  opposing  them  he  was  playing  into  their  hands. 

On  September  24th  Townsend  wrote  to  Oswald  :  "  I  now  send  you  the 
commission,  which  has  met  with  no  delay  more  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  forms  through  which  it  would  pass.  I  hope  the  frankness  with 
which  we  deal  will  meet  with  a  suitable  return."  "  On  September  27th," 
wrote  Jay  to  Livingston,  "  Mr.  Vaughan  returned  here  from  England  with 
the  courier  that  brought  Mr.  Oswald's  new  commission,  and  very  happy 
were  we  to  see  it."  And  he  added  an  assurance  that  "  Mr.  Vaughan  greatly 
merits  our  acknowledgments." 

Three  years  before  it  had  been  proposed  in  Congress  that  the  Amer- 
ican minister  should  make  it  a  preliminary  to  any  negotiation  "  that  Great 
Britain  shall  agree  to  treat  with  the  United  States  as  free,  sovereign  and 
independent  States."  That  condition,  after  delays  and  difficulties  which 
had  seemed  almost  insurmountable,  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the  United 
States  was  to  enter  upon  the  negotiation  not  as  insurgent  colonies  or  plan- 
tations, soliciting  independence  and  asking  concessions  from  the  power  from 
which  they  have  revolted,  but  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  power  of 
equal  dignity,  to  make  what  an  English  judge  called  "a  treaty  of  separa- 
tion for  the  mutual  allotment  of  boundaries,  and  the  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican bovereignty  between  the  ancient  monarchy  and  the  young  republic. 

The  dav  (September  26)  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  commission  with 
England's  recognition  of  her  late  colonies  as  the  thirteen  United  States  of 
America  was  marked  by  another  fruitless  effort  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France  and  Spain  to  induce  the  American  commissioners  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  while  that  court  still  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  republic.^    This  interview  closed 


1  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  i.  p.  370  et 
seg.  Cf.  Flassan,  I/ist.  de  la  diplomatic  Fran- 
faiSi;  vii.  344. 

'■^  The  interview  took  place  at  Versailles,  where 
in  the  ante-room  of  the  French  minister,  Jay 
met  Lafayette  and  D'Aranda,  who  introduced 
the  subject  of  a  treaty  with  Spain,  and  asked 
when  they  should  proceed  to  business.  Jav  re- 
plied as  soon  as  the  ambassador  should  do  him 
the  honor  of  communicating  his  power  to  treat. 
He  asked  whether  the  Count  de  Florida  lilanca 
had  not  informed  Jay  of  his  being  authorized. 
Jay  admitted  it,  but  observed  that  the  usual  mode 
of  doing  business  rendered  it  proper  that  they 
should  exchange  certified  copies  of  their  respec- 
tive commissions.  l)'.\randa  said  that  that  could 
not  be  expected  in  this  case ;  for  that  Spain  had 


no'  yet  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Amer- 
ica. Jay  replied  that  they  had  declared  their 
independence,  and  that  France,  Holland,  and 
Britain  had  acknowledged  it.  Here  Lafayette 
took  up  the  subject,  and  told  the  ambassador, 
among  other  things,  that  it  would  not  bs  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  France  for  her  ally 
to  treat  otherwise  than  as  independent,  a  remark 
which  appeared  to  pique  the  count  not  a  little. 

Vergennes,  on  coming  in  and  finding  the  con- 
versation earnest,  inquired  if  they  could  not 
agree.  The  ambassador  stated  Jay's  objection. 
Vergennes  said  he  certainly  should  treat  with 
the  ami'iassador,  and  that  it  was  proper  they 
should  make  a  treaty  with  Spain  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  had  done  with  France.  Jay 
told  him  that  he  desired  nothing  more,  and  that 
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the  negotiation  in  Europe  between  the  American  commissioners  and  Spain, 
which  ended  as  it  had  begun,  with  the  refusal  of  Spain  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  American  negotiation,  after  a  slight  delay  caused  by  the  illness  of 
Franklin,  was  now  begun,  and  with  favorable  prospects  of  success,  from 
the  new  and  hopeful  features  developed  by  the  mission  of  Vaughan.  The 
argument  and  appeal  with  which  Vaughan  had  been  charged,  and  which 
had  wrought  so  instant  a  change  in  the  English  disposition,  gave  force  and 
meaning  to  Vaughan's  conviction  that  the  granting  of  the  commission 
showed  where  the  British  ministry  stood,  and  justified  the  belief  that  Shel- 
burne  and  his  associates,  despite  the  skill  with  which  Rayneval  had  played 
into  their  hands  to  induce  them  to  sacrifice  the  American  claims  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  fisheries,  would  prefer  friendship  with  the 
American  republic  to  an  alliance  with  France  and  Spain  for  its  enfeeble- 
ment. 

To  Oswald,  on  his  side,  the  granting  of  the  commission  was  a  compliance 
with  his  advice,  and  he  had  the  assurance  of  Shelburne's  readiness  to  say 
and  do  all  that  had  been  demanded,  and  of  his  large  confidence  in  the 
American  commissioners. 

The  gratitude  of  Americans  to  France  for  her  timely  and  effective  aid 
in  money  and  men,  and  their  steadfast  adherence  to  their  engagements, 
had  nearly  defeated  all  hopes  of  the  separate  negotiation  which  England 
so  earnestly  desired,  until  now  the  efforts  of  the  French  court  to  sacri- 
fice  American  claims  to  her  own  policy  and  that  of  Spain  had  made  the 


the  commission  to  M.  Gerard,  and  the  reason 
assigned  by  the  court  of  France  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  for  entering  into  alliance  with 
them,  pointed  out  both  the  manner  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  observed  and  admitted  on  that 
occasion. 

Vergcnni  s  observed  •  lat  Spain  did  not  deny 
our  independence,  an  acknowledgment  of  which 
would  naturally  be  the  effect  of  the  treaty  pro- 
posed to  be  formed.  "  I  told  the  count,"  wrote 
Jay,  "  that,  being  independent  we  should  always 
insist  on  being  treated  as  such,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  sufficient  for  Spain  to  forbear  denying 
our  independence  while  she  declined  to  admit  it, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  my  respect  for  the  am- 
bassador, and  my  desire  of  a  treaty  with  Spain, 
both  the  terms  of  my  commission  and  the  dig- 
nity of  America  forbade  my  treating  on  any 
other  than  an  equal  footing." 

On  the  retirement  of  the  ambassador,  Ver- 
gennes  referred  to  Oswald's  new  commission  as 
enabling  them  to  go  on  and  perform  their  pre- 
liminaries, alluded  to  Rayneval's  visit  to  learn 
whether  a  pacific  disposition  prevailed  at  the 
British  court,  and  turned  next  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  Spain  and  her  claims  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, suggesting  that  as  soon  as  they  could  agree 


upon  the  boundaries  the  Count  D'Aranda  would 
have  a  more  formal  commission  to  conclude  the 
treaty. 

Jay  next  saw  Rayneval,  who  gave  the  same 
reason  for  his  journey  to  England  that  had  been 
given  by  the  count,  and  then  talked  of  his  me- 
moir and  urged  its  views.  Jay  alluded  to  the 
result  of  the  Spanish  claims  in  regard  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  gathered  from  his  reply  that  Spain 
had  been  shortly  before  furnished  with  ideas  by 
France. 

>  It  has  been  remarked  as  an  incident  in  con- 
trast with  the  refusal  of  Spain  to  acknowledge 
American  independence,  and  her  elaborated 
schemes  for  dwarfing  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
young  republic,  that  when  the  attempt  at  negoti- 
ation was  ne.\t  attempted  and  with  equal  unsuc- 
cess,  it  was  by  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  the  Spanish 
minister  to  the  United  States,  when  his  excel- 
lency was  received  by  Jay,  then  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  was  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  Congress,  who  kept  their 
seats  and  remained  covered,  while  the  plenipo- 
tentiary of  .Spain  stood  uncovered  before  the  leg- 
islators of  America,  and  assumed  the  part  af- 
fected by  monarchs,  declaring  the  affection  of  his 
master  for  his  "  great  and  beloved  friends." 
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protection  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  republic  against  danger,  from 
whatever  quarter,  the  first  business  of  the  American  commission,  and  had 
induced  the  communication  by  Vaughan  which  had  influenced  the  policy  of 
the  court,  and  inclined  Shelburne,  in  the  matter  of  the  commission,  the 
boundaries,  and  the  fisheries,  to  reject  the  counsels  of  Vergennes,  the  over- 
tures of  Rayneval,  and  the  policy  of  the  Bourbons,  and  to  respond  promptly 
to  the  claims  of  the  Americans. 

With  such  views  on  both  sides  and  a  common  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance of  an  early  settlement  of  the  question,  the  British  and  American 
commissicficrs  soon  came  to  an  agreement,  and  presently  (October  5) 
Jay  handed  to  Oswald  the  plan  of  a  treaty,  to  the  terms  of  which  Oswald 
assented  (October  8),  and  which  he  promptly  transmitted  to  the  foreign 
office  for  his  Majesty'.,  consideration. 

It  consisted  of  a  preamble  and  four  articles  rela'  ng  to  the  boundaries, 
a  perpetual  peace,  the  fisheries,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.^ 
The  boundaries  assigned  to  ihe  United  States  on  the  Canadian  border 
involved  questions  which  had  been  in  dispute  from  an  early  period,  and  on 
which  England  had  not  always  held  a  consistent  policy.  While  France 
possessed  Canada,  England  did  not  admit  that  the  land  north  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  belonged  to  that  province ;  but  their  claim  was  abandoned  after 
the  peace  of  1763,  when  the  western  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia  was  declared 
to  be  the  St.  Croix,  and  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  that 
river  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Canada.  In  the  absence  of  accurate 
surveys,  the  point  known  as  "  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  "  had 
never  been  correctly  determined,  and  the  project  submitted  by  Jay  pro- 
posed to  adopt  the  rivers  St.  John  and  the  Madawaska  as  the  eastern 
boundary,  to  settle  the  position  of  the  northwest  angle,  and  then  to  draw 
the  southern  boundary  of  Canada  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 

1763- 

No  provision  was  made  for  debts  contracted  prior  to  1775,  nor  for  com- 
pensation to  the  loyalists.  Townsend  had  written  to  Oswald  when  an 
acknowledgment  of  independence  was  demanded  from  England,  offering  to 
waive  stipulations  on  these  points  for  the  sake  of  hastening  the  negotiation, 
and  it  would  seem  that  Oswald  had  also  been  authorized  to  yield  them.^ 

Oswald  (October  1 1)  alluded  to  recommendations  in  his  instructions 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  proposed  treaty,  such  as  provision  for  debts, 
compensation  to  the  loyalists,  pardon  of  supposed  crimes,  release  of  pris- 
oners, drying  fish  in  Newfoundland,  federation,  value  of  ungranted  lands, 
independence  of  all  nations ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  belief  that  the 
treaty  would  be  adopted  as  it  stood,  and  he  wrote  :  "  I  look  upon  the  treaty 
as  now  closed."  Oswald  was  anxious  to  conclude  with  the  American  com- 
missioners while  free  from  the  influence  of  France.^ 

1  Dip.  Corres.,  x.  88,  92.  (Oct.  8),  "  once  we  h.-»ve  signed  this  treaty  we 

*  Kitzniaiirice's  S/iclliuntc,  iii.  281.  sliall  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  look  on  and  see 

'  "  Mr.  Jay  said  to  me  last  night,"  he  wrote     what  people  are  about  here.     They  will  not  like 
VOL.  VII.  —  9 
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The  French,  he  saw,  were  anxious  to  hold  back  the  American  negotia- 
tion until  they  were  ready  to  execute  their  own  treaty.  For  this  reason, 
Oswald  was  the  more  ready  to  accept  the  proposition,  and  wished  for  an 
immediate  sig^nature.  The  English  ministry  were  also  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantageous effect  which  a  speedy  settlement  with  America  might  have  on 
their  negotiation  with  France  and  Spain.  But  while  ;he  articles  were 
under  consideration  there  came  news  of  the  victorious  relief  of  Gibraltar, 
an  event  which  materially  improved  the  English  situation  as  regards  those 
powers,  and  seemed  to  afford  a  possibility  at  least  of  recovering  something 
of  what  had  been  yielded  to  America  by  Oswald.' 

The  long  delay  of  the  American  negotiations  while  awaiting  a  proper 
commission  had  arrested  the  negotiations  with  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  new  commission  brought  by  Vaughan,  enabling  the  Ameri- 
can negotiation  to  proceed,  seems  to  have  simultaneously  set  in  motion  the 
diplomatic  machinery  of  France  and  Spain.  On  October  5th,  Jay  handed 
to  Oswald  the  American  Articles,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Jay  very 


i 
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to  find  we  are  so  far  advanced,  and  have  for  some 
time  appeared  an.\ious  and  inquisitive  as  to  our 
plan  of  settlements,  upon  whicli  subject  I  was 
lately  tried  by  a  certain  marquis,  but  I  gave  him 
no  satisfaction,  and  wish  that  for  some  *ime  as 
little  may  be  said  about  it  as  possible."  Oswald 
had  been  previously  alarmed  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  commissioners  might  interfere  on  behalf 
of  the  other  belligerents.  "  I  wish  I  may  be  mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  they  have  taken  those  States 
under  such  protection  as  that  they  shall  not  like- 
wise, before  the  close  of  the  business,  be  found 
to  act  the  part  of  dictators  to  Oreat  Britain." 
On  Oct.  2  he  had  hinted  to  Jay  that  it  was  hard 
that  France  should  introduce  her  private  engage- 
ments into  the  negotiation,  to  which  Jay  instantly 
replied ;  "  We  will  allow  no  such  thing ;  we  shall 
say  to  France,  The  agreement  we  made  with  you 
we  shall  faithfully  perform,  but  if  you  have  en- 
tered into  any  separate  measures  with  other  peo- 
l)le  not  included  in  that  agreement,  and  will  load 
the  negotiation  with  their  demands,  \vc  shall 
give  ourselves  no  concern  about  them."  Un- 
der these  circumstances  Oswald  thought  it  good 
policy  to  conclude  with  the  .Americans  without 
delay. 

'  The  news  from  Gibraltar  in  October  seemed 
to  complete  the  great  naval  triumph  achieved  by 
Rodney  on  April  12th  over  the  powerful  French 
fleet  of  35  ship.s,  with  troops,  guns  and  ammu- 
nition collected  at  Martinique  for  the  capture  of 
Jamaica.  Heforc  they  could  be  joined  by  the 
Spanish  fleet,  Rodney  had  attacked  them  with 
tremendous  force,  and  without  losing  a  single 
ship,  and  with  a  loss  of  only  100  men,  he  had 
de.stroyed  eight  vessels  of  the  French,  whose  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  reported  at  9,000  men. 
Rodney  had  been  appointed  by  North,  and  a  let- 


ter of  recall  had  been  sent  him  before  the  news 
of  his  victory,  enabling  North  to  say  to  the  min- 
ister in  Parliament :  "  You  have  conquered,  but 
with  the  arms  of  Philip."  Next  came  the  grand 
attacks  by  France  and  Spain  upon  Oibraltar, 
whose  ca-'ture  France  had  bound  herself  to  ac- 
complish, even  at  the  expense  of  continuing  the 
war.  The  siege  v'"s  conducted  by  the  Duke  de 
Crillon,  the  conq.  of  Minorca,  with   some 

40,000  French  and  .Spanish  land  troops,  and  a 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  with  newly 
constructed  battering  -  ships,  whue  .Sir  George 
Elliot  commanded  the  fortress  with  7,000  men. 

The  grand  attack,  after  an  unusual  note  of 
preparation,  and  the  representation  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Gibraltar  on  the  Paris  stage,  began  on 
September  13th  with  a  cannonade  from  47  ships 
of  the  line,  frigates,  gunboats,  mortar-boats,  and 
smaller  craft,  with  ten  large  battering-ships  and 
land  batteries,  numbering  186  guns.  The  for- 
tress replied  to  the  ships  with  red-hot  shot,  with 
great  effect,  aided  at  the  close  by  a  squadron  of 
English  gunboats,  so  that  many  ships  were  burnt 
and  the  whole  fleet  ot  battering-ships  destroyed, 
and  2,000  of  the  attackers  killed  or  captured, 
while  the  English  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
but  90  men  ;  and  as  Lccky  (iv.  266)  remarks 
after  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  conflict,  "  the  in- 
vincible fortress,  almost  uninjured  by  the  cannon- 
ade, still  looked  down  defiantly  on  the  foe." 

The  disappointment  in  France  and  Spain  was 
extreme,  and  the  last  hope  of  capturing  Gibral- 
tar was  extinguished  in  October,  when  I,ord 
Howe,  evading  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  .Spain,  succeeded  in  relieving  the  fortress 
and  supplying  everything  essential  to  a  pro- 
longed resistance,  after  a  siege  which  had  lasted 
more  than  three  years. 
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fully,  and  the  next  day  Vergennes  hai.ded  to  Fitzherbert  two  memorials  con- 
taining the  demands  of  France  and  Spain.  Those  of  France,  in  addition  to 
concessions  in  the  West  Indies  of  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia,  and  of  the  river 
Senegal  and  the  island  of  Goree,  which  had  been  expected,  included  sev- 
eral unexpected  demands  in  India,  beside  the  concession  of  an  exclusive 
right  of  fishing  off  Nevvfouiidland  from  Cape  St.  John  to  the  Pointe  a  la 
Lune,  and  one  or  more  islands  to  be  fortified.  The  demands  of  Spain  were 
still  more  extreme,  and  included  the  cession  of  Minorca,  of  English  rights 
in  Honduras  and  Campeachy,  of  the  Mosquito  shore,  of  all  Florida,  of  the 
Bahamas,  of  the  Isle  of  Providence,  and  lastly  of  Gibraltar ;  for  which  Oran 
and  Mazalquiver  were  offered  as  some  compensation.^ 

The  great  victory  of  Gibraltar,  as  .Shelburne's  biographer  tells  us,  at 
once  determined  the  British  cabinet  to  withstand  the  demands  of  France 
and  Spain  ;  and  he  adds  :  "  Realizing  also  that  the  feud  between  the  Euro- 
pean belligerents  and  the  United  States  was  already  tolerably  deep,  and 
that  the  latter  would  not  in  any  case  continue  the  war  for  purely  Spanish 
objects,  they  resolved  to  attempt  to  gain  a  modification  of  the  American 
demands  as  well,  in  favor  of  the  English  creditors  and  of  the  loyalists,  — 
points  to  which  Shelburne  attached  a  greater  importance  than  some  of  b's 
colleagues.  Oswald  had  yielded  on  them  in  conformity  with  the  express 
direction  of  the  cabinet ;  they  therefore  thought  it  but  just  to  take  part  of 
the  re'JDonsibility  of  taking  the  new  demands  off  his  shoulders,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  an  additional  negotiator  to  his  assistance.'"-^ 

This  was  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  the  secretary  of  Clive  and 
of  Lord  Howe's  commission,  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Rockingham, 
and  now  under-secretary  in  Townsend's  department,  where  he  was  known, 
says  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  as  a  man  of  great  discretion  and  accuracy. 
Lord  Shelburne  explained  his  coming  with  the  remark,  "  Mr.  Strachey  is  a 
most  amiable,  well-instructed  man,  and  it  was  judged  proper  that  some  per- 
son should  be  sent  to  explain  the  boundaries  and  the  authoritative  docu- 
ments which  were  only  to  be  found  here." 

The  biographer  of  Shelburne,  who  has  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the 
negotiation  from  his  ancestor's  papers,  —  light  that  has  dispelled  the  mist 
and  doubts  which  hung  around  the  missions  of  Rayneval  and  Vaughan,  — 
has,  with  the  instructions  of  Strachey,^  given  an  explanation  of  their  motive, 
which  goes  far  to  relieve  the  British  cabinet  from  the  charge,  so  vehemently 
made  against  i.iem  in  Parliament  and  by  the  press,  of  a  shameless  indiffer- 
ence  to  the  cause  of  the  loyalists  in  America,  who  had  adhered  to  the  crown, 
and  who  were  deemed  entitled  to  protection.* 


1  Fitzmaurice's  Shdlmnie,  ii.  274,  275. 

»  Ibid.  iii.  280,  287. 

»  Ibid.  iii.  281. 

*  Lecky,  iv.  285  ;  Pail.  History,  xxiii.  452. 
"  What,"  .said  Lord  North,  "are  not  the  cliims 
of  those  who,  in  conformity  to  their  allegiance, 
their  cheerful  obedience  to  the  voice  of  Par- 


liament, their  confidence  in  the  proclamation 
of  our  generals,  invited  under  every  assurance 
of  military,  parliamentary,  political,  and  affec- 
tionate protection,  espoused  with  the  hazard  of 
their  lives  and  the  forfeiture  of  th"ir  proi)ertics, 
the  cause  of  Great  Hritain  !  "  Protection  and  re- 
lief in  similar  ca.ses  had  been  given  at  the  peace 
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Strachey  left,  says  Fitzmaurice,  "  with  instructions  to  urge  the  claims  of 
England,  under  the  Proclamation  of  1763,  to  the  lands  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  western  boundary  of  the  States,  and  to  bring  forward  the 
French  boundaries  of  Canada,  which  were  more  extensive  at  some  points 
than  those  of  the  Proclamation  of  1763.  He  was  to  urge  these  claims,  and 
the  right  of  the  king  to  the  ungranted  domain,  not  indeed  for  their  own 
sake,  but  in  order  to  gain  some  compensation  for  the  refugees,  either  by 
a  direct  cession  in  their  favor,  or  by  engaging  the  half  or  some  proportion 
of  what  the  back  lands  might  produce  when  sold,  or  a  sum  mortgaged  on 
these  lands,  or  by  the  grant  of  a  favoiable  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  extend- 
ing, if  possible,  so  as  to  include  the  province  of  Maine,  or  at  the  very  least 
Penobscot."  "It  is  understood,"  so  his  instructions  concluded,'  "that  if 
nothing  of  this  can  be  obtained  after  the  fairest  and  most  strenuous  trials, 
it  may  be  left  to  the  commissioners  to  settle,  and  the  American  propositions 
be  accepter  leaving  out  the  right  of  drying  fish  on  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land and  confining  them  to  what  they  have  used,  —  a  drift  fishery,  —  and 
expunging  all  the  last  article  except  what  regards  the  Mississippi."  Equal 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  debts  as  requiring  the  most  serious  attention,  — 
"  that  honest  debts  may  be  honorably  paid  in  honest  money,  no  Congress 
money." 

Shelburne,  in  announcing  to  Oswald  the  departure  of  Strachey,  expressed 
the  hope  that  he  was  well  founded  in  his  estimate  of  the  American  com- 
missioners, and  cautioned  him  against  going  before  the  commissioners,  in 
every  point  of  favor  and  confidence  as  opposite  to  their  interests  at  the 
present  moment.^  He  further  argued  that  the  fisheries  of  the  two  coun- 
tries should  be  kept  distinct,  to  avoid  future  disputes  ;  and  that  it  was  their 
political  interest  to  "  retain  every  means  possible  to  gratify  America  at  a 
future  —  I  hope  not  very  distant  —  day,  when  the  negotiation  will  not  be 
carried  on  at  a  foreign  capital,  not  under  the  eye  nor  the  control  of  invet- 
erate enemies,  nor  under  the  reputed  impulse  of  absolute  necessity.  If  there 
is  the  disposition  you  mention  in  the  commissioners  towards  Great  Britain, 
and  it  is  stated  to  them  with  address,  I  should  think  they  might  be  brought 
to  enter  into  it,  as  they  must  feel  it  perfectly  consistent  with  the  language 
hitherto  held  to  them.  It  is  at  the  same  time  certainly  of  importance  to 
preserve  their  confidence  and  good  will."'' 

At  the  same  time  Shelburne  perfectly  understood  the  gravity  of  his  own 
situation  at  home,  and  of  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  the  attacks 
which  he  knew  awaited  him  in  Parliament.  "  It  is  our  determination,"  he 
wrote  to  Fitzherbert,''  "that  it  shall  be  either  war  or  peace  before  we  meet 


fH 


of  Miinster  to  the  partisans  of  the  Spanish  sov- 
ereign, at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  re- 
volted Catalans ;  also  by  England  at  the  peace 
of  I'trecht ;  and  it  was  maintained  by  tlie  oppo- 
sition, in  the  debate  on  the  Provision.il  Articles, 
that  the  omission  of  any  effectual  provision  for 
the  loyalists,  unless  marked  by  the  just  indig- 


nation of  the  country,  would  blast  forever  the 
honor  of  Great  Britain. 

1  Fitzmaurice's  S/iMttrne,  iii.  282. 

•■2  //>id.  iii.  283. 

'  /Aid.  iii.  285. 

♦  /iid.  iii,  287. 
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the  Parliament ;  for  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  shall  have  then  to  meet  so 
many  opinions  and  passions,  supported  by  party  and  different  mercantile 
interests,  that  no  negotiation  can  advance  with  credit  to  those  employed." 
The  negotiation  with  France  seemed  to  have  been  smoothed  by  the  explana- 
tions which  had  passed  between  Shelburne  and  Rayneval.  This  French  vis- 
itor had  been  treated  with  tact  and  cordiality,  and  carried  away  an  excellent 
impression  of  the  English  statesmen. *  "  M.  de  Rayneval,"  Fitzherbert  wrote 
to  Shelburne,  October  13th,  "talks  to  me  in  raptures  of  your  lordship's  recep- 
tion of  him,  both  in  regard  to  your  personal  marks  of  kindness  and  in  regard 
to  the  great  candor.frankness,  and  reliability  of  your  sentiments  in  your  con- 
versation upon  business,"  and  he  also  remarked  that  since  Raynevars  return 
Vergennes  had  shown  himself  much  more  conciliatory. 

Oswald  accepted  the  refusal  of  his  treaty  with  the  remark  that  he  was 
glad  England  could  afford  to  risk  the  consequences  of  rejecting  it ;  as  for 
himself,  he  had  given  way  to  the  insinuations  thrown  out  by  the  commis- 
sioners that  America  was  ready  to  resume  the  war,  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  their  conditions  "very  hard  and  limited." 

On  October  24th,  Jay  wrote  :  "  Mr.  Oswald  told  me  that  he  had  received 
a  courier  last  night  that  our  Articles  were  under  consideration,  and  that  Mr. 
Strachey,  Mr.  Townsend's  secretary,  was  coming  to  confer  with  us  about 
them.  He  further  said  he  believed  this  court  had  found  means  to  put  a 
spoke  in  our  wheel.  He  consulted  me  as  to  the  possibility  of  keeping  Mr. 
Strachey's  coming  a  secret.  I  told  him  it  was  not  possible,  and  that  it 
would  be  best  to  declare  the  truth  about  it,  viz.  :  that  he  was  coming  with 
books  and  papers  relating  to  our  boundaries." 

The  same  day  Jay  dined  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  met  there  Rayneval,  who 
asked  how  matters  stood  between  them  and  Oswald,  and  was  told  that  they 
could  not  agree  about  all  their  boundaries  ;  on  which  Rayneval  contested 
the  American  right  to  the  backlands  according  to  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
Canada,  and  contested  the  old  right  to  the  fisheries,  "  adding  some  stric- 
tures on  the  ambitious,  restless  views  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  intimating  that  we 
should  be  content  with  the  coast  fishery." 

While  Strachey  was  on  his  way  to  join  battle  for  the  English  cause,  the 
American  commissioners  were  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  John  Adams, 
fresh  from  his  diplomatic  triumph  in  Holland,  the  first  successful  negotiation 
since  the  alliance  with  France,  and  which  had  earned  him  the  title  of  "  the 
Washington  of  negotiation."  ^   He  arrived  in  Paris  on  Saturday,  October  26, 


*  Fitzmaurice's  Shelburne,  iii.  286. 

2  Adams  had  roused  the  sympathy  of  the 
Dutch  people  by  actively  spreading  infcmation 
about  America  and  interesting  them  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  and,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
couragement of  Vergennes,  he  had  secured, 
April  19,  1782,  his  recognition  as  envoy  of  the 
United  .States.  He  had  next  applied  himself 
to  negotiating  treaties  of  amity  and  of  com- 
merce (October  8,  1782)  similar  to  the  French 


treaties,  little  as  it  seemed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Vergennes,  who  complained,  June  23d,  to 
Vauguyon  at  the  Hague  that  Adams  was  too 
precipitate;  he  should  content  himself  with  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  without  angling  for  an  alli- 
ance. The  treaty  achieved  under  such  adverse 
influences  gave  to  the  United  States  new  dig- 
nity and  importance.  It  showed  that  the  re- 
public was  dealt  with  by  Holland  as  an  inde- 
pendent  power,   on   an   equal   footing   and   on 
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1782,  bringing  to  the  work  of  the  commission  his  experience,  ability,  energy, 
and  coura^'e.  "  He  had  studied,"  says  Trescot,  "  profoundly  and  philos()i)h- 
ically  the  caoacities  of  the  country  he  represented,  and  had  an  enthusiastic 
conviction  not  only  of  its  future  power,  but  of  the  influence  which  it  might 
exert  in  the  present  condition  of  political  affairs."  He  came  at  a  critical 
moment,  when,  although  the  one  great  point  had  been  accomplished  in  re- 
gard to  the  commission,  and  the  Americans  were  to  treat  not  as  insurgent 
colonies,  but  as  a  sovereign  state,  there  was  still  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  Franklin  and  Jay  touching  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in  France, 
and  the  regard  to  be  paid  to  the  instruction  of  Congress  to  undertake  noth- 
ing in  the  negotiations  without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  min- 
isters of  France,  and  ultimately  to  govern  themselves  by  their  advice  and 
opinion.' 

Mr.  Adams  had  been  originally  appointed  the  sole  commissioner  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace.  His  habits  of  independent  thought  and  action  had  dissatisfied 
Vergennes,  and  Congress,  at  the  suggestion  of  Luzerne,  had  added  in  succes- 
sion Jay,  Franklin,  Laurens,  and  Jefferson,  and  had  remodelled  the  original 
instructions  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  French  minister,  until, 
as  Marbois  wrote,  they  made  the  king  of  France  master  of  the  terms  of 
peace.  Of  the  appointment  of  his  colleagues  Adams  was  advised,  and  wrote 
in  his  manly  way  to  a  friend,  who  thought  it  might  be  disagreeable  :  "  It  is 
more  honorable  and  much  more  easy.  .  .  .  The  measure  is  right.  It  is  more 
respectable  to  the  powers  of  Europe  concerned,  and  more  likely  to  give 
satisfaction  in  America." 

To  Jay  he  wrote  (November  28,  1781)  from  Amsterdam  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  commission  as  "  a  measure  which  has  taken  off  my  mind  a  vast 
load,  which  if  I  had  even  at  any  time  expected  I  should  be  called  to  sus- 
tain alone  would  have  been  too  heavy  for  my  forces."  ^ 

While  advised  of  the  enlargement  of  the  commission,  it  seems  that 
Adams  never  even  heard  of  the  new  Instructions  adopted  "  In  Congress, 
June  15,  1781,"  until  they  were  alluded  to  in  a  letter  which  he  received  at 
the  Hague  a  few  days  before  he  left  for  Paris  ;  and  in  his  diary,  under  the 
head  "Sunday,  October  27,  1782,"  at  Paris,  he  wrote:  "This  instruction 
.  .  .  has  never  yet  been  communicated  to  me.     It  seems  to  have  been  con- 


business  principles ;  and  the  liberal  loan  which 
it  secured  for  the  United  States,  besides  afford- 
ing immediate  and  greatly  needed  relief,  showed 
the  confidence  felt  in  tlie  stability  or  the  repub- 
lic and  the  value  attached  to  its  friendship  and 
its  commerce.  The  Dutch  ministers  were  still 
partly  swayed  by  the  influence  of  Vergennes, 
and  tile  rati.'ication  of  the  treaty  was  i)ostponed 
till  October  7th,  after  which  Adams  was  at  lib- 
erty to  join  his  colleagues.  fCf.  Scoff  your- 
nal  ,  ill.  289,  291  ;  yo/iii  Adams's  Works,  i.  347; 
i''..  diary;  vii.  404,  501,  official  letters;  Bancroft, 
X.  ch.  26 ;  Lyman's  Diplomacy,  i.  ch.  3  ;  Treaties 
and  Coinrittious  of  t lie  ('.  S.  (1871),  p.  607  ;  /'ar/. 


//is/.,  xxi. ;  Lecky,  iv.  171;  Vorke's  letters  in 
Spari-s  MSS.  —  EX).] 

1  [For  Adams's  view  of  the  French  policy, 
see  [forks,  i.  392,  App.  D  ;  and  for  these  instruc- 
tions, see  //lid.  viii.  11,  Adams's  correspondence 
in  Paris  with  Livingston  begins  Oct.  31,  1782 
{//lid.  vii.  and  viii. ;  also  life  in  vol.  i.  ch.  6  and 
7 ;  and  diary  in  iii.  300.  Cf.  Di/i.  Carres.,  vi.  and 
vii.).  The  relations  between  Adams  and  Frank- 
lin were  not  Infrequently  strained,  and  their  re- 
spective characters  were  not  the  basis,  certainly, 
of  a  steady  friendship.  (Cf.  yoAit  Adams's  fVoris, 
i.  319,  and  App.  B.)  —  ED-I 

-  />///.  Carres/.,  vi.  201. 
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cealed  designedly  from  me."  '  And  now  on  the  binding  character  of  this 
instruction,  on  which  Franklin  and  Jay  were  divided,  Adams  was  to  be- 
come the  umpire,  and  between  them,  he  wrote  that  same  Sunday  in  his 
diary,  "  I  shall  have  a  delicate,  a  nice,  a  critical  part  to  act." 

On  Monday,  October  28th,  Jay  wrote  :  "  Mr.  Adams  was  with  me  three 
hours  this  morning.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  progress  and  present  state  of 
our  negotiation  with  Britain,  my  conjectures  of  the  views  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  the  part  which  it  appeared  to  me  advisable  for  us  to  act.^  He 
concurred  with  me  in  sentiment  on  all  these  points."  Mr.  Adams  referred 
to  this  interview  in  his  diary  on  November  30,  1782,  when  the  Provisional 
Articles  had  just  been  signed,  and  said  :  "As  soon  as  I  arrived  in  Paris  I 
waited  on  Mr.  Jay,  and  learned  from  him  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations. Nothing  that  has  happened  since  the  beginning  of  the  contro- 
versy, in  1 76 1,  has  ever  struck  me  more  forcibly  or  affected  me  more  inti- 
mately tijan  that  entire  coincidence  of  principle  and  opinion  between  him 
and  me."  This  coincidence  of  view  was  a  relief  to  Jay,  whose  position 
towards  Dr.  Franklin,  in  differing  so  widely  from  his  views,  and  in  adopting 
in  the  mission  of  Vau^?han  an  independent  and  separate  action,  had  been 
rendered  more  delicate  by  the  age  of  his  venerable  colleague,  Franklin 
being  now  seventy-six,  and  Jay  only  thirty-seven.  The  concurrence  of 
Adams  and  Jay  would  give  them  for  the  future  the  control  of  the  commis- 
sion, but  it  was  still  clear  that  the  success  of  the  negotiations  would  be 
greatly  endangered  should  Dr.  Franklin  at  any  time  insist  that  France  was 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  commission,  and  that  the  congressional 
instructions  should  be  obeyed. 

Jay  and  Adams  were  both  aware,  as  their  frank  letter  to  the  secretary 
shows,  that  secrecy  was  essential  to  their  success  ;  that  great  caution  should 
be  observed,  to  prevent  their  negotiations  becoming  known  directly  to  the 
court  of  France,  or  to  Congress  and  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia ; 
and  that  unless  Franklin  should  acquiesce  in  their  views  it  might  be  impos- 
sible to  command  the  terms  as  to  the  boundaries  or  the  fisheries  for  which 
they  hoped.  The  way  had  been  opened  by  the  new  commission  and  the 
more  favorable  disposition  of  the  English  court  for  this  task,  which  was  un- 
dertaken by  Adams,  and  accomplished  with  singular  discretion  and  success. 

Three  days  after  his  first  conversation  with  Jay,  Adams  passed  an  even- 
ing with  Franklin,  who  was  still  an  invalid  at  Passy.  "  I  told  him,"  writes 
Adams,  "  without  reserve  my  opinion  of  the  policy  of  this  court,  and  of  the 
principles,  wisdom,  and  firmn  ss  with  which  Mr.  Jay  had  conducted  the 
negotiation  in  his  sickness  and  my  absence,  and  that  I  was  determined  to 
support  Mr.  Jay  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  sys- 
tem. The  doctor  heard  me  patiently,  but  said  nothing.  The  first  confer- 
ence we  had  afterwards  with  Mr.  Oswald,  in  considering  one  point  and 
another,  Dr.  Franklin  turned  to  Mr.  Jay  and  said,  '  I  am  of  your  opinion, 
and  will  go  on  with  these  gentlemen  in  the  business  without  consulting  this 

^  Adams's  JVoris,  iii.  300.  *  Zi/e  of  Jay,  i.  1 52. 
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court.' "  The  significance  of  this  announcement  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  commissioners,  American  and  English,  confirmed  as  it 
was  by  his  adherence  to  the  course  of  which  he  then  declared  his  adoption, 
and  by  the  joint  letters  signed  by  him  to  Congress,  seems  to  have  been 
hardly  appreciated  by  those  writers  who  have  insisted  that  Dr.  Franklin 
had  continued  to  believe  in  the  devotion  of  France  to  the  American  claims, 
and  that  when  he  consented  to  join  Jay  and  Adams  in  concealing  their 
negotiations  from  the  French  court,  he  inwardly  regarded  himself  and  his 
colleagues  as  guilty  of  an  act  of  national  ingratitude  and  bad  faith. 

Apart  from  the  argument  in  favor  of  this  reser\'e  towards  France,  based 
on  the  belief,  held  by  the  American  commissioners  and  now  confirmed  by 
the  Vergennes  instruction,  that  that  court  was  unfriendly  to  the  American 
claims,  such  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  American  commission  seemed  to  be 
justified  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Secretary  Livingston 
(November  6,  1782),  that  "  the  negotiations  at  Versailles  between  the  Count 
de  Vergennes  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert  are  kept  secret,  not  only  from  us,  but 
from  the  Dutch  ministers,  and  we  hear  nothing  about  Spain." 

Touching  the  part  which  Franklin  took  in  the  subsequent  negotiations, 
so  far  as  his  health  would  permit,  both  Adams  and  Jay  cordially  concur.^ 
In  alluding  to  Franklin's  announcement  of  his  acquiescence  in  Jay's  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  has  remarked  that  his  objection  to  it  had 
doubtless  been  increased  by  the  peculiar  relations  he  had  previously  sus- 
tained to  the  French  court,  and  by  a  very  proper  desire  to  be  released  from 
the  responsibility  of  what  might  from  him  be  regarded  as  a  discourteous 
act,  while  no  such  delicacy  was  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  other  commis- 
sioners. 

Reinforced  respectively  by  the  arrival  of  Adams  and  Strachey,  the  com- 
missioners renewed  the  negotiation,  modified  somewhat  by  the  new  instruc- 
tions of  the  British  cabinet  to  Strachey,  but  with  the  disposition  on  both 
sides  for  an  early  and  friendly  adjustment,  inspired  by  the  results  of 
Vaughan's  mission. 

Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jay  had  as  their  secretary  W.  T.  Franklin,  a  grand- 
son of  the  venerable  commissioner ;  and  with  Oswald  were  now  associated 
Strachey,  Robert,  a  clerk  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Whitehead,  the  sec- 
retary of  Oswald.  "  These  gentlemen,"  Adams  wrote,  "  are  very  profuse 
in  their  professions  of  national  friendship,  of  earnest  desires  to  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  all  unkindness,  and  to  restore  p. ace,  harmony,  and 


1  Adams  wrote  :  "  He  has  accordingly  met  us 
in  most  of  our  conferences,  and  has  gone  on  with 
us  in  entire  harmony  and  unanimity  throughout, 
and  has  been  able  and  useful,  both  by  his  sa- 
gacity and  his  reputation,  in  the  whole  negotia- 
tion." 

Jay,  whose  intimate  friendship  with  Franklin 
continued  unbroken  through  life,  and  was  marked 
by  his  appointment  by  Franklin  (Sept.  II,  1783) 
as  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  paid  a  sim- 


ilar tribute  in  his  reply  to  Franklin's  request  for 
his  testimony  on  this  point.  Among  other  things 
he  said  :  "  I  have  no  reason  whatsoever  to  be- 
lieve that  you  was  averse  to  our  obtaining  the 
full  extent  of  boundary  and  fishery  secured  to 
us  by  the  treaty.  Your  conduct  respecting  them 
throughout  the  negotiations  indicated  a  strong 
and  steady  attachment  to  both  these  objects 
and  in  my  opinion  promoted  the  attainment  of 
them." 
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friendship,  and  make  them  perpetual  by  removing  any  seed  of  future  dis- 
cord." 

It  would  seem  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Adams,'  alluding  to  Rayne- 
val's  journey  to  London,  and  to  a  suspicion  that  he  went  to  insinuate  some- 
thing relative  to  the  fisheries  and  the  boundaries  and  the  probabilities  of 
the  result,  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  revolution  sudd  .nly  effected  in  the 
ICnglish  policy  by  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  the  American  commission 
understood  and  would  resist  the  opposition  of  France  and  Spain  to  the 
American  claims,  and  by  the  considerations  in  regard  to  the  true  policy  of 
Great  Britain  which  Vaughan  had  presented  to  Shelburne. 

But  while  uninformed  of  the  facts  excepting  as  regards  the  new  commis- 
sion  to  Oswald,  Adams  (October  31)  wrote  :  "It  is  now  apparent,  at  least 
to  Mr.  Jay  and  myself,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  western  lands,  the  navi. 
gation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  fisheries,  or  any  of  them,  we  must  act 
with  firmness  and  independence,  as  well  as  prudence  and  delicacy.  With 
these  there  is  little  doubt  we  may  obtain  them  all." 

A  cordiality  and  regard  marked  the  intercourse  of  the  American  commis- 
sioners with  Oswald.  They  met  at  each  other's  apartments,  and  frequently 
dined  together,  and  occasionally  with  Vergennes.  The  questions  on  which 
the  commissioners  were  divided,  and  on  which  their  debates  were  long  and 
earnest,  were  the  n(  rtheastern  boundaries,  the  details  of  the  fisheries,  and 
the  loyalists.  The  question  of  paying  debts  incurred  before  the  war,  upon 
which  the  English  strongly  insisted,  and  to  which  Dr.  Franklin  had  re- 
sponded, as  in  regard  to  compensation  to  the  Tories,  that  neither  the  com- 
missioners nor  Congress  had  power,  was  solved  by  a  remark  from  Adams 
to  Oswald  in  the  presence  of  Jay,  and  repeated  in  that  of  Franklin,  that 
he  had  no  idea  of  cheating  anybody ;  that  the  question  of  paying  debts  and 
that  of  compensating  Tories  were  two.  This  was  regarded  by  the  English 
with  great  satisfaction.  "  I  saw,"  wrote  Adams  in  his  diary,  "  that  it  struck 
Mr.  Strachey  with  peculiar  pleasure ;  I  saw  it  instantly  smiling  in  every 
line  of  his  face."  Franklin  and  Jay,  in  a  subsequent  conversation,  agreed 
to  Adams's  proposal  on  the  subject  for  the  payment  of  all  just  debts,  which 
was  welcomed  also  as  silencing  the  clamor  of  British  creditors,  and  prevent- 
ing them  from  making  common  cause  with  the  refugees.  Strachey  at  once 
wrote  home  (October  29)  hopefully  that  he  thought  something  might  be 
gained. 

When  the  question  of  the  northeastern  boundary  was  raised,  the  English 
at  first  demanded  the  whole  of  Maine,  and  in  default  of  this  wanted  at  least 
to  have  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  within  their  limits.  This  pomt  was 
long  and  obstinately  disputed,  until  Adams,  who  had  arrived,  as  he  said,  at 
a  lucky  moment  for  the  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  silenced  all  objection 
by  producing  the  official  statements  of  former  governors  of  that  common- 
wealth, besides  other  documents,  to  prove  that  Maine  had  always  been 
treated  as  a  part  of  Massachusetts.     Between  the  St.  Croix  and  the  St. 
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John  for  the  boundary  of  Maine  there  was  some  confusion ;  eventually  the 
St.  Croix  was  chosen  as  a  compromise  between  the  St.  John  and  the  Penob- 
scot.* It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  by  the  joint  commission  appointed  in 
1796,  under  the  fifth  article  of  Jay's  treaty  of  1794,  to  determine  the  east- 
ern boundary,  and  what  river  was  truly  intended  under  the  name  of  the 
river  St.  Croix,  it  was  decided  that  the  river  Scoodiac  was  meant.  The 
northern  boundary  \va ,  settled  by  a  compromise  between  the  restricted 
limit  which  Englund  had  assigned  to  Canada  in  1754,  when  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  and  her  extension  of  the  province  of  Quebec  in 
1774  to  the  Oliio.2  The  new  line  an  through  the  centre  of  the  lakes  to 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  an  alternative  offered  being  a  line  along  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.^ 

The  right  of  drying  fish  was  conceded  by  the  Americans,  on  condition 
that  Nova  Scotia  should  be  substituted  for  Newfoundland.  The  di.scus- 
sions  on" the  fishery  were  long  and  careful.  Both  sides  wished  to  arrange 
the  matter  so  as  to  a\  ./id  future  dispute,  but  the  English  idea  was  to  effect 
this  by  separating  Ine  Americans  from  the  English  fishery,  whereas  Jay 
and  Adams  argued  that  any  restriction  of  a  right  of  such  importance  to 
America  would  certainly  lead  to  war.* 

The  American  commissioners,  while  guarding  their  great  interests  in  the 
boundaries  and  the  fisheries,  made  some  minr^-  concessions  in  addition  to 
that  so  wt  loomed  by  the  British  commissioners  for  the  payment  of  antece- 
dent debts.^  They  had  agreed  to  accept  the  St.  Croix  instead  of  the  St. 
John  as  the  boundary,  nnd  *^' lat  from  its  source  the  eastern  boundary  should 
be  the  line  indicatei'  in  t.rj'  /)roclamation  of  1763.  "We  have  gone,"  wrote 
Adams,  "  the  utmoc !:  Icigth  to  favor  the  peace.  We  have  at  last  agreed 
to  boundaries  with  the  greates;  moderation.  We  have  offered  them  the 
choice  of  a  line  through  ne  rr.iddle  of  ■■  :e  great  lakes,  or  the  line  of  forty- 
five  degree  of  latitude,  the  Mississippi,  with  a  free  navigation  of  it  at  one 
end,  and  the  river  St.  Croix  at  the  other."  ®  The  line  adopted  was  marked 
on  copies  of  Mitchell's  map,  and  it  was  the  temporary  loss  of  one  of  these 
maps  that  led  to  the  difficulties  terminated  in  1842  by  the  Ashburton 
Treaty. 

The  remaining  point  was  one  on  which  neither  side  showed  any  sign  of 
yielding :  the  compensation  of  the  loyalists.  All  that  Strachey's  arguments 
could  secure  was  a  clause  that  Congress,  which  had  no  power  to  bind  the 
States  in  this  regard,  should  recommend  to  the  States  to  correct,  if  neces- 
sary, their  acts  respecting  the  confiscation  of  land,  so  as  to  render  them 
consistent  with  perfect  justice  and  equity. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  the  Articles  were  drawn  up  for  the  approval 
of  the  British  ministry.  "  Some  material  points  are  gained,"  Oswald 
wrote,  "though  as  to  refugees,  far  short  of  what  was  wanted."     Strachey 
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was  satisfied  that  the  debts  prior  to  1775  were  safe.»  The  papers  were 
forwarded  with  a  marked  map.  The  American  commissioners  had  objected 
to  any  change  in  the  wording  of  the  articles  which  they  had  drawn  up,  and 
Osw  Id,  surprised  at  Jay's  careful  adherence  to  the  original  draft,  wrote : 
"I  uiJ  not  expect  to  find  him  so  uncommonly  stiff  about  the  matter." 
Strachey  wrote :  "  You  will  see  by  the  treaty  all  that  could  be  obtained." 
He  said  with  truth  that  the  recovery  of  the  property  of  the  refugees  had 
been  "  most  obstinately  fought  for  "  ;  and  on  November  4th,  Strachey  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  American  commissioners,  making  a  last  appeal  for 
"stipulation  for  the  restitution,  compensation,  and  amnesty  before  we 
proceed  further  in  this  negotiation."  On  November  5th,  he  announced  to 
them  his  intended  departure  for  London  on  the  same  day.^ 

Oswald  wrote  (November  6,  9)  to  Townsend,  that  Jay  had  said  "he 
hoped  we  would  not  let  this  opportunity  slip,  but  resolve  speedily  to  wind 
up  the  long  dispute,  so  that  we  might  become  again  as  one  people,"  and 
that  he  had  reminded  them  that  they  had  hitherto  acted  in  the  negotiation 
under  the  instruction  of  1779,  when  their  affairs  were  not  quite  in  as  good  a 
position  as  at  present,  and  had  gone  to  the  full  stretch  of  them  and  further ; 
that  if  they  now  broke  up,  their  new  instructions  would  be  of  a  very  different 
character,  and  they  would  no  doubt  be  directed  to  state  the  depredations 
and  unnecessary  destruction  of  property  over  all  their  country  as  charges 
against  the  British  demands. 

During  Strachey's  absence,  Oswald  made  new  efforts  to  get  the  commis- 
sioners to  relax  on  the  subject  of  the  loyalists,  but  was  constantly  met  with 
the  objection  that  neither  they  nor  Congress   had  power  to  coerce  the 


1  Strachey  had  won  an  acknowledgment  from 
both  sides  for  his  persistent  energy.  "  He 
pushes  and  presses  every  point  as  far  as  it  can 
possibly  go.  He  is  the  most  eager,  earnest, 
pointed  spirit,"  Adams  wrote  in  his  diary.  "  He 
has  enforced  our  pretensions  by  every  argiiment 
that  reason,  justice,  or  humanity  could  suggest," 
Oswald  said  to  Townsend. 

'^  At  this  time  he  repeated  his  former  assur- 
ance, that  "  a  refusal  on  this  point  would  be  the 
great  obstacle  to  a  conclusive  ratification  of  that 
peace  which  is  meant  as  a  solid,  perfect,  per- 
manent reconciliation  and  reunion  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.  ...  It  affects  equally,  in 
my  opinion,  the  honor  and  humanity  of  your  own 
country  and  of  ours.  How  far  you  will  be  justi- 
fied in  risking  every  favorite  object  of  America 
by  contending  against  those  principles  is  for  you 
to  determine.  Independence  and  more  than  a 
reasonable  possession  of  territory  seem  to  be 
within  your  reach.  Will  you  suffer  them  to  be 
outweighed  by  the  gratification  of  resentment 
against  individuals?  I  venture  to  assert  that 
such  a  conduct  has  no  parallel  in  ihe  history  of 
civilized  nations." 

The  reply  of  the  commissioners,  dated  also 


November  5th,  after  stating  the  impracticability 
of  restoring  the  estates  of  refugees,  which  had 
been  confiscated  by  laws  of  particular  States 
pertaining  to  their  internal  polity,  with  which 
Congress  had  no  authority  to  interfere,  thus 
calmly  and  courteously,  but  with  a  significance 
which  was  appreciated  at  London,  responded  to 
the  plain  words  and  blunt  suggestions  of  the 
British  negotiators :  "  As  to  your  demand  of 
compensation  to  those  persons,  we  forbear  enu- 
merating our  reasons  for  thinking  them  ill- 
founded.  In  the  moment  of  conciliatory  over- 
tures, it  would  not  be  proper  to  call  certain 
scenes  into  view  over  which  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances should  induce  both  parties  at  present  to 
draw  a  veil.  .  .  .  We  should  be  sorry  if  the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  our  complying  further 
with  your  proposition  should  induce  Great  Brit- 
ain to  continue  the  war  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
caused  and  prolonged  it.  Hut  if  that  should  be 
the  case,  we  hope  that  the  utmost  l.ititude  will 
not  again  be  given  to  its  rigors.  Whatever  may 
be  the  issue  of  this  negotiation,  be  assured,  sir, 
that  we  shall  always  acknowledge  the  liberal, 
manly,  and  candid  manner  in  which  you  have  con- 
ducted it." 
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separate  States  to  compensate  them,  and  that  England's  interest  was  rather 
to  compensate  them  herself,  if  it  was  necessary,  than  spend  six  times 
the  sum  in  carrying  on  the  war  for  that  object.  Still  he  was  cheered  to 
find  that  there  was  no  sign  of  a  renewal  of  the  old  confidence  between 
America  and  France.  From  Adams's  conversation  he  gathered  that  in  this 
the  Americans  gave  themselves  little  concern  about  the  French  court. 
Adams  foresaw  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  involve  America  in  the 
future  wars  of  France  and  England,  and  thought  it  their  interest  and  duty 
to  be  completely  independent,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  them 
except  in  matters  of  commerce.  Jay  was  equally  clear  in  his  convictions 
of  the  necessity  for  caution. 

Vergennes  had  received  no  exact  report  of  the  commissioners'  doings 
since  the  arrival  of  Oswald's  commission,  when  he  understood  that  the 
English  representative  was  showing  himself  ready  to  give  way  (assez 
coiilant)}  He  complained  of  the  reserve  of  F  :»nklin  and  Jay,  in  a  letter 
to  Luzerne,  on  October  14,  and  wished  it  to  be  brought  to  Livingston's 
notice,  though  as  a  reminder  rather  than  a  complaint.  The  relations  of 
Luzerne  and  Livingston  were,  according  to  Luzerne,  extremely  cordial, 
and  Livingston  promised  (December  30)  gently  to  remind  the  commission- 
ers of  the  neglect  complained  of,  "  without  letting  them  know,"  Luzerne 
wrote  to  Vergennes,  "that  it  was  in  consequence  of  my  insinuations." ^ 
Meanwhile,  Vergennes  rather  confirmed  the  difference  between  himself 
and  the  Americans  by  arguing  with  them  and  with  the  English  commis- 
sioners in  favor  of  England  on  the  fishery,  the  boundaries,  and  the  loyalists, 
and  announcing  in  addition  to  this  view  that  the  demands  of  the  American 
commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the  loyalists  were  unreasonable,  and  that 
France  would  not  continue  the  war  for  American  objects.^  On  October 
24,  Rayneval  dined  with  Jay  and  Franklin  at  Passy,  and  on  learning  that  the 
negotiation  was  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  their  boundary  and  fishery  claims, 
endeavored  to  persuade  them  that  tnese  claims  were  ill-founded.*  Another 
inquiry  was  made  (November  19)  by  Vergennes  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  negotiation.  Adams  ^  told  him  that  they  were  divided  on  two  points, 
the  Tories  and  the  Penobscot ;  and  he  produced  documents  to  show  that 
the  Penobscot  claim  was  invalid.  "  The  Count  said  that  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
told  him  they  wanted  it  for  the  masts."  "  I  told  him,"  said  Adams,  "  that 
I  fancied  it  was  not  masts,  but  Tories,  that  made  the  difficulty ;  some  of 
them  claimed  lands  in  that  territory,  and  others  hoped  for  grants  there. 
The  Count  said  it  was  not  astonishing  that  the  British  ministry  should 
insist  upon  compensation  to  them,  for  that  all  the  precedents  were  in 
favor  of  it.  I  begged  his  pardon  in  this,  and  said  that  in  Ireland  at  least 
there  had  been  a  multitude  of  confiscations  without  restitution." 

Although  a  similar  reserve  in  regard  to  their  respective  negotiations 
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marked  the  intercourse  of  the  French  minister  and  the  American  repre- 
sentatives, they  maintained  cordial  and  friendly  relations.  Adams,  after 
some  delay,  had,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lafayette,  called  on  the  Count  de 
Vergennes,  who  with  the  countess  had  treated  him  with  marked  civility. 
On  November  23,  Vergennes  wrote  to  Luzerne.  The  negotiators,  he  said, 
were  busy  with  the  boundary  question,  —  both  sides  wanting  the  Penobscot. 
There  would  be  equal  difficulties  about  the  western  boundaries  and  the 
fishery,  to  which  the  Americans  had  forfeited  their  rights ;  and  England 
could  not  well  be  expected  to  abandon  the  loyalists,  since  it  was  a  usage 
observed  by  all  nations  to  stipulate  in  a  treaty  for  amnesty  and  restitution 
of  property.  "  If  the  negotiation  were  more  advanced,"  he  continued,  in 
words  that  showed  how  successfully  the  commissioners  had  maintained 
the  secrecy  of  their  councils,  "  I  should  use  the  influence  which  Congress 
thought  fit  to  give  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  American  plen- 
ipotentiaries more  conciliatory ;  but  as  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  does 
not  depend  solely  upon  their  readiness  to  yield,  it  would  be  premature  to 
press  them,  because  the  distrust  which  they  would  conceive  of  our  advice 
could  only  make  them  more  obstinate."  Accordingly,  he  had  taken  no 
further  part  than  that  of  recommending  moderation.  "  If  the  American 
commissioners  send  exact  reports  to  Congress,  they  cannot  complain  that 
we  are  trying  to  obtrude  our  influence  upon  their  negotiation.  I  receive 
what  it  pleases  them  to  tell  me,  and  they  know  that  in  an  emergency  I  will 
do  them  all  the  services  in  my  power,  but  I  do  not  try  to  know  more  than 
what  they  are  disposed  to  inform  me  of.  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  come 
to  their  help,  because  I  foresee  that  they  will  have  more  than  one  diffi- 
culty to  overcome,  and  even  very  great  difficulties  if  they  persist  in  their 
original  claims.  In  spite  of  the  flattery  which  'he  English  ministers  lavish 
on  the  Americans,  I  do  not  expect  them  to  yield  in  the  matter  of  boun- 
daries or  fisheries." 

Vergennes  was  evidently  satisfied  that  the  English  and  Americans  were 
hopelessly  at  variance,  and  that  he  was  certain  in  the  end  to  be  called  upon 
to  intervene.  He  little  suspected  that  in  a  week  from  that  date  (November 
23)  preliminary  articles,  to  take  effect  at  a  general  peace,  framed  without 
the  assistance  of  France,  and  settling  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Americans,  but  unsatisfactory  to  Spain  and  France,  the  fisheries  and  the 
boundaries,  the  Mississippi,  the  lakes,  and  the  loyalists,  would  have  been 
cojnpleted,  signed,  and  sealed. 

Strachey,  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  did  not  reach  London  until  the 
loih.i  He  found  the  ministry  little  inclined  to  be  conciliatory.  The  king 
was  agitated  by  the  fear  of  sacrificing  the  country's  interests  by  hurrying 
on  the  treaty,  and  by  the  dread  of  posterity  blaming  him  for  "  the  downfall 
of  this  once  respectable  empire."  ^  Shclburne's  colleagues,  Richmond  and 
Keppel,  proposed  Oswald's  recall,  declaring  that  he  was  only  an  additional 
American  negotiator.     Shelburne  himself,  with  Townshcnd  and  Pitt,  were 
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true  to  the  cause  of  the  loyalists.  British  opinion  demanded  that  they 
should  not  be  abandoned.  On  the  other  hand,  says  Shelburne's  biog- 
rapher, was  the  risk  that  persistence  might  throw  the  Americans  back  into 
the  arms  of  the  French.  The  bolder  course  recommended  itself  to  the 
mind  of  Shelburne  ;  and  the  cabinet  presently  (November  14)  decided 
upon  the  preliminp.ries  for  a  treaty,  making  the  third  set  of  articles  which 
Strachey  was  to  take  back  to  Paris,  —  "  Such  a  treaty  as  we  can  sign," 
Townshend  wrote  to  Oswald,  adding  that  it  was  the  unanimous  intention  of 
the  cabinet  to  adhere  to  the  fori.'  now  proposed.  Limitat'  ns  of  distance 
from  shore,  taken  from  former  treaties  with  France,  we;?.'  placed  on  the 
extent  of  the  American  fishery  rights,  and  a  stipulation  was  once  more 
demanded  for  an  indemnity  for  the  estates  of  the  refugees  and  loyalists, 
and  for  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Penns  and  Baltimore,  as  well  as  for 
debts  contracted  subsequently  as  well  as  prior  to  1775.* 

But  the  instructions  showed  some  signs  of  weakening.  Private  excep- 
tions were  understood  to  be  admissible.  Strachey  was  to  receive  secret 
instructions,  "  stating  the  different  classes  of  loyalists,  which  of  them  are 
to  be  finally  insisted  upon,  and  which  only  contended  for."  Once  more 
Shelljurne  addressed  a  letter  on  their  behalf  to  Oswald.^  "This  country," 
he  said,  "is  not  reduced  to  terms  of  humiliation,  and  certainly  will  not 
suffer  them  from  America.  If  ministers,  through  timidity  or  indolence, 
could  be  induced  to  give  way,  I  am  persuaded  the  nation  would  rise  to  do 
itself  justice  and  recover  its  wounded  honor.  If  the  commissioners  reflect 
a  moment  with  that  coolness  which  ought  to  accompany  their  employment, 
I  cannot  conceive  they  will  think  it  the  interest  of  America  to  leave  any 
root  of  animosity  behind,  much  less  to  lodge  it  with  posterity  in  the  heart 
of  the  treaty.  If  the  American  commissioners  think  that  they  will  gain  by 
the  whole  coming  before  Parliament,  I  do  not  imagine  the  refugees  will 
have  any  objection." 

For  the  final  effort  to  secure  a  better  bargain  from  the  commissioners, 
Fitzherbert  was  to  join  the  other  negotiators,  in  order  to  let  the  Americans 
see  the  possibility  of  an  appeal  to  France,  and  he  was  "  to  avail  himself  of 
France  so  far  as  he  may  judge  prudent  from  circumstances."  Oswald,  who 
had  originally  the  sole  charge  of  the  negotiation,  was  now  referred  for  all 
particulars  to  Strachey.  He  was  to  sign  whenever  Fitzherbert,  Strachey, 
and  himself  thought  it  expedient. 

Strachey  had  been  followed  to  England  by  Vaughan,  who,  regretting  the 
effects  of  the  interposition  of  Strachey  at  Paris,  undertook  for  a  second 
time  to  represent  the  American  views  to  the  ministry,  and  felt  confident 
that  when  they  heard  the  truth  about  the  loyalists,  whose  true  history,  he 
said,  was  little  known  in  England,  they  would  hold  out  no  longer.^  But 
before  he  reached  London  the  ministry  had  decided  to  persevere  on  the 
m^jn  points,  but  not  to  break  off  the  negotiation  should  the  Americans 


>  Shcllninie,  iii.  298. 
a  /hid.  299. 
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remain  firm.  While  the  commissioners  were  waiting  Strachey's  return, 
their  uncertainty  was  increased  by  rumors  that  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  26th  would  lead  to  a  change  of  ministry.^  It  seemed  doubtful 
whether  Shelburne  could  hold  his  ground  without  the  support  of  either 
North  or  Fox ;  and  if  North  came  in,  the  prospects  of  peace  looked  un- 
promising. "  Shelburne  is  not  so  orthodox  as  he  should  be,"  said  Adams, 
"but  North  is  a  much  greater  heretic  in  American  politics;"  and  he 
thought  it  quite  possible  that  some  members  of  the  old  ministry  might  join 
Shelburne,  and  persuade  him  to  fall  in  with  "  the  wing-clipping  system  " 
with  regard  to  America.^ 

To  give  a  better  chance  of  a  settlement,  the  session  of  Parliament  was 
prolonged  to  the  Sth  of  Decern oer.  Strachey  received  his  new  instruc- 
tions on  November  21  ;  three  days  afterwards  he  arrived  at  Paris,'*  and  on 
Monday,  November  25,  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Adams  met  at  Mr.  Oswald's 
lodgings.  The  change  in  the  fishery  article  was  first  discussed.  The  fish- 
ery question  was  the  only  one  where  there  was  an  appearance  of  conflict 
with  France,  and  Adams  remarked  that  the  new  ideas  seemed  to  come 
piping  hot  from  Versailles.  He  explained  at  great  length  the  natural  rights 
of  the  Americans  to  the  fishery,  the  advantage  which  their  retaining  it 
would  bring  to  English  commerce,  and  the  ill-feeling  and  contention  that 
would  be  caused  by  excluding  them.  Jay  desired  to  know  if  Oswald  had 
now  power  to  conclude  and  sign  with  them.  Strachey  said  he  had  abso- 
lutely. Jay  asked  whether  the  propositions  now  submitted  weie  ultimatum, 
and  Strachey  seemed  loath  to  answer,  but  at  last  said  no,  which  the  com- 
missioners agreed  were  good  signs  of  sincerity. 

On  the  following  day,  Fitzherbert,  who  now  appeared  in  the  negotiation 
for  the  first  time,  and  who  struck  Adams  as  discreet  and  judicious,  reported 
the  state  of  his  discussion  with  France  on  the  fishery  question  :  France 
was  in  favor  of  settling  the  boundaries  within  which  each  nation  should 
fish,  by  way  of  avoiding  disputes.*  Adams  then  proved  to  him,  by  docu- 
ments which  he  had  received  from  Izard,  that  the  French  had  no  exclusive 
right  to  the  fishery  between  Cape  Bona  Vista  and  Point  Riche.  He 
argued  that  the  fishery  was  the  only  resource  of  New  England,  and  that 
"  if  the  germ  of  a  war  was  left  anywhere,  there  was  the  greatest  danger  of 
its  being  left  in  the  article  respecting  the  fishery."  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  discussing  the  loyalists,  a  .subject  on  which  Franklin  gave 
emphatic  opinions.  The  commissioners  were  unanimous  in  rejecting  the 
English  proposal. 

After  four  days  of  animated  debate,  a  final  arrangement  was  made  on 
the  29th.  Strachey's  last  effort  to  change  the  fishery  clause  was  his  pro- 
posal to  substitute  :he  word  "liberty  "  for  "right."  Adams  answered  this 
suggestion  with  sprit,  and  said  that  the  right  was  theirs  by  nature,  by 
possession,  end  by  conquest.     F'itzherbert  expressed  himself  convinced,  but 


'  Adams's  Works,  iii.  318. 

'  Ibid.  iii.   32!  ;  /?///.  Cori-csp.,  vi.  463. 


"  Adams's  Works,  iii.  328. 
*  Ibid.  iii.  330. 
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objected  that  they  were  merely  "  pens  in  the  hands  of  the  government,'" 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  a  courier  home  before  deciding.  The 
commissioners,  who  had  now  been  joined  by  Laurens,  suggested  that  if 
another  messenger  were  sent  to  London,  he  should  carry  a  memorial  to  the 
government  for  compensation  for  the  damage  done  by  British  troops  in 
plundering  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  towns.  On  hearing  the  state- 
ments on  this  point  of  Adams,  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Laurens,  the  English 
negotiators  retired  for  consultation,  and  on  their  return  they  agreed  to 
accept  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Americans  in  their  ultimatum  respecting 
the  fishery  and  loyalists.  By  the  terms  of  this  ultimatum  there  were  to 
be  no  further  confiscations  of  property,  or  prosecution  of  loyalists  ;  and 
Congress  was  to  recommend  to  the  legislatures  of  the  different  States  that 
confiscated  estates  of  British  subjects,  and  Americans  who  had  not  taken 
up  arms,  should  be  restored.  The  new  form  of  the  articles  was  regarded 
by  the  English  comraissioners  as  an  improvement  over  the  modification 
previously  proposed. 

Glad  as  the  English  commissioners  were  to  be  relieved  from  their  weari- 
some struggle,  they  could  not  help  being  a  little  distrustful  of  the  reception 
which  their  articles  would  meet  with  at  home.  "  Are  we  to  be  hanged  or 
applauded,"  Strachey  wrote  to  Nepeau  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  "for  thus 
rescuing  you  from  the  American  war .'  If  this  is  not  as  good  a  peace  as 
was  expected,  I  am  confident  it  is  the  best  that  could  have  been  made." 
Fitzherbert  wrote  (November  29)  that  he  had  reluctantly  assented  to  the 
fishery  clause,  seeing  it  to  be  inevitable ;  and  Oswald  was  certain  that 
"  there  could  have  been  no  treaty  at  all  if  we  had  not  adopted  the  article 
as  it  now  stands."  "A  few  hours  ago,"  he  said,  "  we  thought  it  impossible 
that  any  treaty  could  be  made.  VVe  have  at  last,  however,  brought  matters 
so  near  a  conclusion  that  we  have  agreed  upon  articles,  and  are  to  meet  to- 
morrow for  the  purpose  of  signing." 

The  next  day  (November  30,  1782,)  the  commissioners  met  first  at  Mr. 
Jay's,  and  then  at  Mr.  Oswald's,  to  examine  and  compare  their  copies  of  the 
treaty.  At  Laurens's  suggestion  a  stipulation  was  added  prohibiting  the 
British  from  carrying  off  with  them  "negroes  or  other  American  property." 
"  Then  the  treaties,"  wrote  Adams,*  "  were  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 
and  we  all  went  out  to  Passy  to  dine  with  Dr.  Franklin.  Thus  far  has  pro- 
ceeded this  great  affair.  The  unravelling  of  the  plot  has  been  to  me  the 
most  affecting  and  astonishing  part  of  the  whole  piece."  ^ 

The  Provisional  Articles  of  Peace,  so  signed,  were  to  be  inserted  in  and 


*  Adams's  IfuirJis,  iii.  336. 

"  The  articles  were  ten  in  nmnber.  The  first, 
an  acknowledgment  by  his  Britannic  Majesty  of 
the  thirteen  colonics  as  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent States,  and  a  relin'iiiishmcnt  of  all 
claims  to  the  government  property  and  territo- 
rial rights. 

The  sciO)i(/,  an  agreement  upon  the  boundaries 


extending  to  the  Mississippi,  and  including  the 
northwest  territory  north  of  the  Ohio. 

The  third  secured  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  the  Newfoundland  fishery  and  else- 
where, and  to  dry  their  fish  on  Nova  Scotia, 
Magdalen  i:lands,  and  Labrador. 

The  fourth  provided  for  the  payment  of  cred- 
itors on  either  side. 
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to  constitute  the  Treaty  of  Peace  proposed  to  be  concluded  between  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  it  was  declared  that 
such  a  treaty  should  not  be  concluded  until  terms  of  peace  should  be 
agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  his  Britannic  Majesty 
shall  be  ready  to  conclude  such  treaty  accordingly.' 

The  American  commissio'u.rs  had  good  reason  for  mutual  congratula- 
tions. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  modern  diplomacy  to  the 
complications  and  intricacies  by  which,  at  the  outset,  the  American  commis- 
sioners were  surrounded ;  and  their  situation  presented  a  curious  contrast 
to  that  which  had  been  presented  during  the  war  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  in  which  the  parties  were  the  same,  while  their  situation  and  relations 
were  different.  In  the  war  the  young  republic  was  aided  by  France  and 
Spain  in  her  struggle  for  independence  against  Great  Britain,  and  now,  on 
the  field  of  diplomacy,  in  her  contest  for  national  independence  not  only 
of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  world,  and  for  the  boundaries  and  resources 
which  were  essential  to  that  independence  and  to  her  future  greatness,  the 
American  commissioners  in  Paris,  fettered  by  their  instructions,  and  with- 
out the  friendly  aid  of  a  single  government  in  Europe,  found  themselves 
confronted  by  the  hostile  policy  of  the  three  great  powers,  wielded  by  the 
most  experienced  and  accomplished  diplomatists  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Madrid. 

Even  when  there  was  no  thought  of  any  foreign  hostile  intervention 
against  the  American  claims,  the  task  of  negotiating  a  peace  with  Great 
Britain  had  been  regarded  by  Congress  as  so  fraught  with  difficulty  that 
the  United  States,  if  unaided,  could  hope  for  no  success,  and  that  it  could 
expect  no  concessions  except  through  the  intervention  of  France ;  and 
although  the  victory  at  Yorktown  seemed  to  be  recognized  as  ending  for 
England  all  reasonable  expectation  of  conquering  America,  the  situation 
was  not  such  as  to  justify  sanguine  hopes  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  of 
obtaining  satisfactory  terms  either  as  regards  boundaries  or  the  fisheries. 


The  fifth,  that  Congress  should  recommend 
to  the  State  lerislatures  to  restore  the  estates, 
rights,  and  properties  of  real  British  subjects, 
they  refunding  the  bona  fide  prices  paid  since  the 
confiscation,  and  a  revision  of  all  laws  regarding 
the  premises. 

The«>M,  that  no  future  confiscations  or  pros- 
ecutions should  be  made  —  persons  confined  on 
charges  by  reason  of  the  war  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  sevent/i,  that  there  should  be  a  firm  and 
perpetual  peace  between  the  countries,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  withdrawal  of  the  liritish  troops, 
etc. 

The  eighth,  that  the  Mississippi  Kiver  should 
be  forever  open  to  the  citizens  of  both  countries. 

The  tiiiilh,  that  any  place  or  territory  of  either 
country  conquered  by  the  aims  of  the  other  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  articles  in  America,  should 
be  given  up. 

VOL.  Vil, —  10 


The  tenth,  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
should  be  exchanged  within  six  months. 

A  "  separate  article "  defined  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  West  Flor- 
ida, should  Great  Britain  possess  the  latter  prov- 
ince at  the  end  of  the  war. 

1  [Benjamin  West  began  and  never  finished 
a  picture  commemorative  of  the  treaty,  which 
shows  the  figures  of  Franklin,  Adams,  Laurens, 
Jay,  and  Temple  Franklin.  It  was  engraved, 
and  from  that  reproduction  a  woodcut  is  given 
in  Mrs.  Lamb's  M-k<  Yoi-k  City,  ii.  267.  There 
is  a  mezzotint  likeness  of  Hartley,  engraved  by 
Walker,  after  a  painting  by  Romney,  from  a 
copy  of  which,  given  by  Hartley  to  Franklin  and 
preserved  by  the  latter's  descendants,  a  cut  is 
given  by  Mrs.  Lamb  (vol.  ii.  269).  —  Ed.] 
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The  loss  of  the  American  colonies  after  so  long  a  struggle  was  not  sim- 
ply a  severe  blow  at  the  power  and  spirit  of  Great  Britain,  but  an  exagger- 
ated idea  prevailed  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  that  blow,  and  perhaps 
not  unnaturally  indisposed  the  ministry  to  anything  like  an  amiable  gen- 
erosity in  conferring  favors  and  concessions  on  the  successful  colonies  that 
would  add  to  their  power  as  commercial  rivals,  or  tend  to  establish  their 
future  greatness.  Shelburne  himself  had  said,  .so  recently  as  July  10,  1782, 
when  constituted  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that  "  whenever  the  British 
Parliament  should  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  the 
sun  of  England's  glory  was  forever  set."  A  similar  opinion  had  been 
expressed  by  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  George  Germain,  and  Dunning.  The 
opposition  was  watching  every  step,  and  the  temper  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  people  was  as  far  as  possible  from  a  disposition  to  treat  with  tenderness 
the  revolted  colonies. 

But  the  delicacy  and  embarrassments  of  the  task  of  negotiation,  as 
regards  Great  Britain,  were  complicated  and  increased  by  the  fact,  which 
Jay  and  Adams  soon  saw  and  felt,  but  which  some  historians  seem  to  have 
had  difficulty  in  comprehending  even  with  the  light  of  a  century,  that  the 
destiny  of  the  United  States  had,  by  the  chances  of  the  war,  become  entan- 
gled in  the  meshes  and  mazes  of  European  diplomacy.  A  foreign  influence 
hostile  to  the  claims  of  America,  hostile  to  her  immediate  recognition  as 
an  independent  power,  hostile  to  the  boundaries,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
fisheries,  pervaded  the  air,  blended  with  courtly  assurances  of  the  royal  de- 
votion to  American  interests,  —  assurances  which  Congress  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  accept,  backed  as  they  had  been  by  a  friendly  alliance  and  generous 
and  efficient  aid  in  money,  ships,  and  men.  Now  that  the  secret  correspon- 
dence of  that  day  lies  open  to  the  world,  the  difference  in  the  tone  of  Ver- 
gennes  to  his  agents  and  that  which  he  assumed  to  Congress,  exhibiting 
the  dissimulation  which  then  passed  as  statesmanship,  recalls  the  maxim 
of  the  Roman  emperors  in  Rome's  decline,  "  He  who  knows  not  how  to 
dissimulate  knows  not  how  to  govern." 

In  this  dilemma  watchfulness  and  caution  were  clearly  the  first  duty  of 
the  Americans  until  they  should  learn  where  they  stood,  and  how  their 
enemies  were  prepared  to  strike ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  refusal  of  Jay  to 
proceed  under  the  first  commission  is  clear  from  the  historic  facts :  first, 
the  fact,  which  he  could  not  then  know,  that  France,  after  her  agreement 
with  America  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  to  carry  on  the  war  until  American 
independence  should  be  secured,  had  afterwards  agreed  with  Spain  to  con- 
tinue the  war  for  Spanish  ambition  until  Gibraltar  should  be  taken.  So 
that,  while  it  was  the  right  of  America  to  stop  the  war  so  soon  as  her  inde- 
pendence was  acknowledged,  it  had  become  the  interest  of  France,  by  her 
new  agreement  with  Spain,  to  postpone  the  recognition  of  American  inde- 
pendence, so  as  to  retain  America  in  the  war,  which  was  to  be  carried  on 
for  the  interest  of  Spain,  in  which  America  had  no  concern. 

But  apart  from  that  fact,  of  which  Franklin  and  Jay  were  kept  by  France 
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in  ignorance,  the  American  claim  to  treat  as  an  equal  sovereign  was  re- 
jected by  Vergennes,  on  the  contention  that  America  had  lost  whatever 
rights  of  territory  or  'of  the  fisheries  she  had  enjoyed  as  colonies  when 
she  voluntarily  withdrew  from  her  allegiance.  The  recognition  of  her  in- 
dependence in  advance  of  the  treaty  was  essential  to  make  the  treaty  one, 
not  of  condonation  and  concession  to  revolted  colonies,  but  one  of  separa- 
tion, and  for  the  division  of  sovereignty  between  equal  and  independent 
powers.' 

The  steady  refusal  of  Jay  to  proceed  on  any  but  an  equal  footing,  —  a 
refusal  in  perfect  accord  with  his  resolution  to  make  a  good  peace  or  none 
at  all, — by  staying  the  progress  of  the  general  negotiations  which  were  to 
proceed  together,  made  the  American  commissioners  in  no  slight  degree 
the  masters  of  the  situation,  and  induced  Great  Britain  to  offer,  if  they 
would  only  proceed,  to  relinquish  both  the  debts  and  reparation  to  the 
Tories. 

A  most  important  step  was  accomplished  by  the  Americans  in  securing 
without  apparent  effort  and  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  confidence  and 
regard  of  Oswald,  whose  letters  show  the  increasing  influence  of  their  opin- 
ions, and  the  extent  to  which  he  was  affected  by  the  frankness  of  Jay's 
criticism  of  English  blunders  and  by  the  breadth  and  soundness  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  the  true  English  policy  ;  and  this  confidence  of  Oswald 
gradually  extended  itself  to  the  ministry  at  London,  and  inspired  the 
remarkable  degree  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  Shelburne  which  at  the 
critical  moment  decided  the  policy  of  England  and  the  destiny  of  America. 
The  illness  of  Franklin  had  thrown  the  responsibility  upon  Jay ;  and  while 
he  was  calmly  waiting,  observing,  and  conceding  nothing  of  the  national 
dignity,  there  presently  occurred  in  succession  the  three  incidents  :  first, 
the  intercepted  letter  of  Marbois,  which  disclosed  the  French  scheme  to 
deprive  America  of  the  fisheries  ;  second,  the  memoir  of  Rayneval,  pro- 
fessing to  give  his  personal  views,  but  which  Jay  ins'antly  recognized  as 
the  energetic  views  of  his  chief  against  the  boundaries--  of  the  Mississippi ; 
and  lastly,  one  that  seemed  to  illuminate  the  entire  situation  and  e.\plain 
the  tactics  against  which  they  were  to  guard,  namely,  the  discovery  that 
Rayneval,  with  special  precautions  for  secrecy,  had  gono  to  England.  Jay 
decided  without  hesitation  that  Rayneval  was  intended  to  bring  the  influ- 
ence of  France  and  Spain  to  bear  against  the  American  clr^ims.  Jay,  whose 
experience  in  Spain  had  sharpened  his  intelligence  of  Spanish  politics,  was 


'  The  views  of  Congress  on  this  point  had 
been  dearly  stated  in  their  instructions  to  Jay 
wlien  in  Spain,  in  these  words  ;  "  While  they  re- 
mained a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  King  of  England  did  not  extend 
to  them  in  virtue  of  his  being  acknowledged  and 
obeyed  as  king  by  the  people  of  England,  or  of 
any  other  part  of  the  empire,  but  in  virtue  of 
his  being  acknowledged  and  obeyed  as  king  of 
the  people  of  America  themselves,  .ind  that  this 


principle  was  the  basis  of  thei."  opposition  to, 
and  finally  of  their  abolition  of,  Ms  authority 
over  them.  From  these  principles  it  rt.iults  that 
all  the  territory  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  as  fixed  by  the  sovereign  himself, 
was  held  by  him  for  their  particular  benefit,  and 
must,  equally  with  his  other  rights  and  claims  in 
quality  of  their  sovereign,  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing devolved  on  them  in  consequence  of  iheir 
resumption  of  the  sovereignty  themselves." 
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able  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation,  which  accordingly  enabled  him 
to  decide  upon  the  first  aggressive  step  in  the  negotiation. 

The  court  of  Spain  had  viewed  with  extreme  displeasure  the  alliance  of 
France  with  the  United  States  in  1778;  for,  while  willing  to  see  a  blow 
struck  at  the  pride  and  power  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  not  ready  to  view 
with  satisfaction,  or  even  with  indifference,  the  rise  of  a  power  based  upon 
a  rebellion  of  colonists  against  the  divine  authority  of  a  king,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  republic  devoted  to  civil  freedom,  and  marked  by  what  Burke 
called  the  dissidence  of  dissent  and  the  protestantism  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  Spain  at  this  time  controlled  1  ; 'y  half  of  South  America,  with 
valuable  colonies  in  North  America,  a  well-appointed  army  and  navy,  an 
extcn.sive  commerce,  and  considerable  wealth  ;  while  her  importance  in 
the  European  system  was  increased  by  the  family  compact  which  bound 
together  the  several  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  especially 
of  France  and  Spain,  with  the  maxim.  Qui  attaque  nne  coiironne  attaque 
Fautrc. 

The  alliance  of  France  with  America  without  the  approval  of  Spain  was 
regarded  by  Spain  as  a  breach  of  the  Family  Compact ;  and  the  subsequent 
urging  by  Vergennes  that  she  should  engage  in  the  war  was  at  last  suc- 
cessful on  the  condition  that  France  should  agree  that,  if  she  could  drive 
the  British  from  Newfoundland,  its  fisheries  were  to  be  shared  only  with 
Spain,  and  that  Spain  was  to  be  left  free  to  exact  a  renunciation  of  every 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawi_.-^'^,e  and  the  lakes,  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  all  the  land  between  that  river  and  the  Alleghanies.  By 
this  bargain  the  price  to  be  paid  to  Spain  for  entering  into  the  war  was  the 
surrender  to  her  of  what  constituted  the  fairest  fruits  of  the  war  for  which 
America  had  been  contending.^  Of  the  diligence,  the  finesse,  and  the  in- 
genious methods  with  which  the  accomplished  chief  of  the  French  foreign 
office  pushed  the  policy,  agreed  upon  with  Spain,  at  Madrid,  at  Paris,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  at  London,  the  French  and  English  archives  add  varied 
and  abundant  evidence  to  that  already  furnished  by  the  Secret  yoiinial  of 
the  old  Congress,  which  show  the  influence  exerted  over  that  body  in  their 
appointments  and  instructions  to  enable  Vergennes  to  control  at  pleasure 
the  peace  negotiations.  But  however  per.'"ect  and  complete  the  arrange- 
ments of  F''rance  and  Spain  for  managing  the  negotiation  on  the  part  of 
America,  and  carrying  out  the  scheme,  so  elaborately  explained  in  the  secret 
memoirs,  for  dwarfing  the  boundaries  and  resources  of  the  republic,  and  so 
subjecting  it  to  the  control  of  the  European  courts  as  to  make  it  feel  the 
necessity  of  allies,  protectors,  and  sureties,  the  one  government  which  had 
power  to  determine  the  boundaries  and  decide  the  question  of  the  fisheries 
was  Great  Britain  ;  and  her  concurrence  in  the  scheme  was  essential  to  its 
success.  The  testimony  of  Lord  St.  Helens  (Mr.  Fitzherbert)  shows  how 
actively  the  influence  of  Vergennes  was  brought  to  bear  on  that  able  diplo- 


>  .Sec  the  map  from  the  Life  of  Shelburiic,  iii. 
170,  which   is   here  reproduced.     This  map  is 


also  reproduced  in  Jay's  AdJrrss,  p.  120,  and  in 
George  Sliea's  //(itnil/oii,  p.  134. 
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mat  at  Paris  against  the  claims  of  the  Americans  to  the  recognition  of  their 
independence  in  advance  of  the  treaty,  and  to  the  fisheries,  with  stress  upon 
"the  expediency  of  a  concert  of  measures  between  France  and  England  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  American  States  from  these  fisheries,  lest  they 
should  become  a  nursery  for  seamen." 

But  r.o  concert  of  action  on  this  point  or  on  the  boundaries  had  been 
established  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  scheme  of  tlie  boundaries  by  which 
Great  Britain  was  to  retain  the  Ohio  territory  had  been  at  all  discussed 
until  M.  de  Rayneval  was  dispatched  to  England,  and  broached  the  subject 
in  the  conversation  with  Shelburne  and  Grantham,  being  assisted  in  doing 
so,  according  to  his  own  report  to  Vergennes,  by  the  expression  of  a  hope 
by  Shelburne  that  the  king  of  France  would  not  sustain  the  Americans  in 
their  demands  ;  and  then  he  disclosed  the  views  of  France,  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  ministry,  and  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  limits  which  he  thought  should  be  assigned  to  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  Ohio  were  those  to  be  found  in  the  negotiations  of  1754,  which 
was  a  distinct  intimation  that  France  wished  England  to  retain  the  great 
territories  north  of  that  river. 

When  the  skilful  secretary  of  Vergennes,  after  recommending  the  views 
of  France  and  Spain,  was  promptly  followed  by  Vaughan,  the  Americans 
were  represented,  not  by  a  trained  diplomat,  but  by  one  whom  Shelburn^ 
knew  and  honored  and  trusted.  When  he  had  presented  the  views  with 
which  he  was  charged,  and  which  his  own  judgment  confirmed,  Shelburne 
understood  at  once  the  real  position,  and  accepted  the  force  of  the  Ameri- 
can argument,  which  appealed  to  the  noblest  principles  and  aims  of  Brit- 
ish statesmanship.  He  recognized,  too,  the  character  and  resolution  of  the 
men  wjth  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  estab- 
lishing relations  of  confidence  and  friendship  with  the  new  republic.  Th'^ 
instant  effect  of  the  change  made  in  Shelburne's  policy  was  shown  by  his 
asking  Vaughan,  "  Is  the  new  commission  necessary .' "  and  ordering  it  to 
be  prepared,  that  Vaughan  might  carry  back  the  bearer  of  it  in  his  chaise. 

Shelburne's  assurance  to  Oswald,  read  in  connection  with  this  significant 
action,  was  in  reversal  of  his  previous  and  persistent  policy,  and  his  declara- 
tion that  he  had  done  all  that  was  desired,  and  had  put  the  greatest  con- 
fidence ever  placed  in  man  in  the  American  commissioners,  indicates  the 
thoroughness  of  the  determination  to  prefer  friendship  and  good  will  with 
America  to  an  alliance  against  the  republic  with  the  two  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  whose  ancient  jealousy  of  England  had  been  conspicu- 
ously developed  in  the  pending  war. 

In  the  attempt  of  the  ministry,  with  the  aid  of  Strachey  and  Fitzherbert, 
to  obtain  some  modification  in  favor  of  the  Tories,  no  disposition  appears  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  America  to  those  of  France  and  Spain,  in  the  great 
features  touched  by  Rayneval  of  the  fisheries  or  the  boundaries.  Admit- 
ting the  force  of  Lecky's  suggestion  that  England  would  have  had  to  pay 
the  equivalent  for  any  concessions  made  to  her  by  France  at  the  expense 
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of  America,  there  is  room  for  the  recognition  in  the  new  policy  of  the  min 
istry  of  ;v  larger  statesmanship. 

Jay,  who  was  not  disposed  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  any  court, 
wrote,  December  14th,  to  Livingston  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
British  ministry  :  "  Although  perhaps  particular  circumstances  constrained 
them  to  yield  us  more  than  perhaps  they  wished,  I  still  think  they  meant 
to  make  (what  they  thought  would  really  be)  a  satisfactory  peace  with  us." 
And  later  he  said  to  Vaughan  (March  ?t5,  1 783),  "  I  have  written  to  my 
countrymen  that  Lord  Shelburne's  system  respecting  them  ajjpeared  to 
me  to  l)e  liberal  and  conciliating  ; "  and  of  Oswald  he  said,  "  He  deserves 
well  of  his  country,  and  posterity  will  not  only  approve,  but  commend  his 
conduct." 

The  enlighte'cd  opinion  of  the  England  of  to-day  rightly  attributes  the 
resistance  of  the  American  colonists  to  their  devotion  to  English  rights 
and  English  principles  ;  and  if  Shelburne  had  accepted  the  overtures  of 
Rayneval,  and  joined  France  and  Spain  in  their  scheme  for  dwarfing  the 
boundaries  of  the  republic  and  subjecting  it  to  the  balance  of  power  system 
of  Europe,  the  England  of  to-day  would  have  condemned  such  an  alliance 
for  such  a  purpose  —  an  alliance  with  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
restrict  and  control  the  American  republic,  and  to  subject  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  rule  of  Spain,  civil  and  religious  —  as  a  policy  unworthy 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  her  honorable  destiny  as  the  mother  of  States. 

However  great  the  errors  committed  by  her  in  the  American  struggle, 
it  may  always  be  remembered  to  her  credit  that  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions Shelbui  lie,  declining  all  temptations  to  a  contrary  course,  endowed 
the  republic  with  the  gigantic  boundaries  at  the  south,  west,  and  north, 
which  determined  its  coming  power  and  influence  and  us  opportunities 
for  good,  and  enabled  it  a  little  later  peacefully  to  secure  the  magnificent 
territories  of  Orleans  and  that  of  the  Floridas,  and  gradually  to  e.xtend  the 
blessings  of  American  freedom  and  civilization  throughout  so  large  a  part 
of  the  western  continent. 

Since  the  disclosure  of  the  Vergennes  correspondence,  both  English  and 
American  historical  writers^  have  been  impressed  with  the  tact  and  skill 


1  Amonp  whom  I.ecky  and  Fiske  are  coii- 
spicnous.  "On  the  part  of  the  .\mericans," 
says  Fiske,  "the  treaty  of  1783  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  triumphs  in  the  whole  history  of 
modern  diplomacy.  Had  the  affair  been  man- 
aged by  men  of  ordinary  abilitr,  the  greatest 
results  of  the  Revolutionary  War  woukl  prob- 
ably have  been  lost  ;  the  new  republic  would 
have  been  cooped  up  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Alleghanies  ;  our  westwartl  e.tpansions  would 
have  been  impossible  without  further  warfare ; 
and  the  formation  of  our  Federal  I'nion  would 
doubtless  have  been  effectively  hindered  or  pre- 
vented." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  continues  Lecky,  "  not  to 


be  struck  with  the  skill,  hardihood,  and  good 
fortune  that  marked  the  .\merican  negotiation. 
Everything  the  United  States  could,  with  any 
shadow  of  plausibility,  demand  from  England 
they  obtained ;  and  much  of  what  they  obtained 
was  granted  them  in  opposition  of  the  two  great 
powers  by  whose  assistance  they  had  triumphed. 
The  conquests  of  France  were  much  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  financial  ruin  which  im- 
pelled her  .vith  giant  steps  10  revolution.  The 
acquisition  of  Minorca  and  Florida  by  Spain 
was  dearlv  purchased  by  the  establishment  of 
an  example  which  before  long  depriveil  her  of 
her  own  colonies.  Holland  received  an  almost 
fatal  blow  by  the  losses  she  incurred  during  the 
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with  which  the  American  commissioners  cahnly  extricated  the  republic  from 
the  perils  that  surrounded  it,  by  disregarding  the  congressional  instructions 
when  it  was  found  that  they  would  endanger  rather  than  save  the  country, 
and  by  adopting  the  wise,  courageous,  and  dignified  policy  which  maintained 
at  once  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  the  nation. 

With  the  quick  resolution  of  Shelburne  and  his  associates  to  stand  by 
the  Americans  and  not  by  the  Bourbons,  the  chief  danger  to  the  Amer- 
icans was  overcome ;  but  wisdom,  skill,  and  tact  were  still  essential  to  com- 
plete the  terms  with  England  and  to  put  them  in  a  permanent  shape.  And 
knowing  how  much  depended  upon  the  last  step,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  American  commissioners,  to  the  close,  acted  with  perfect  coolness  and 
deliberation,  as  though  they  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  with  a  per- 
fect observance  of  good  faith,  to  France  as  regards  the  French-American 
alliance,  and  to  England  in  exposing  with  entire  frankness  the  want  of  power 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  do  what  was  asked  on  behalf  of  the  Tories.  At 
the  same  time  the  American  commissioners  knew  the  absolute  importance 
of  an  early  signing ;  and  Adams's  testimony  on  this  point  is  full  of  interest, 
as  given  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  July  6,  1783  :  "  I  thank  you,  sir,  most 
affectionately  for  your  kind  congratulations  on  the  peace.  When  I  consider 
the  number  of  nations  concerned,  the  complication  of  interests,  —  extend- 
ing all  over  the  globe,  —  the  character  of  the  actors,  the  difficulties  which 
attended  every  step  of  the  progress  ;  how  everything  labored  in  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland ;  that  the  armament  at  Cadiz  was  on  the  point 
of  sailing,  which  would  have  rendered  another  campaign  inevitable  ;  that 
another  campaign  would  probably  have  involved  a  continental  war,  as  the 
Emperor  would  in  that  case  have  joined  Russia  against  the  Porte  ;  that  the 
British  ministry  was  then  in  so  critical  a  situation  that  its  duration  for  a 
week  or  a  day  depended  on  its  making  peace  ;  that  if  that  ministry  had 
been  changed  it  could  have  been  succeeded  only  either  by  North  and  com- 
pany or  by  the  Coalition  ;  that  it  was  certain  that  neither  North  and  company 
nor  the  Coalition  would  have  made  peace  on  any  terms  that  cither  we  or 
the  other  powers  would  have  agreed  to ;  and  that  all  these  difficulties  were 
dissipated  by  one  decided  step  of  the  Britisli  and  American  ministers,  —  I 
feel  too  strongly  a  gratitude  to  heaven  for  having  been  conducted  safely 
through  the  storm,  to  be  very  solicitous  whether  we  have  the  approbation 
of  mortals  or  not.''^ 

The  idea  sometimes  suggested,  even  by  the  most  thoughtful  writers  of 
our  own  time,  that  the  European  statesmen  of  that  day  had  given  but  little 
thought  to  the  future  of  America,  if  accepted  as  the  rule,  has  certainly 
notable  exceptions  ;  and  it  seems  reasonable,  in  view  of  the  European  wars, 

war.     Kngland  emergcil  from  the  striignlc  with     ment  ami  impotence,  gained  at  the  peace  ahnost 


a  diminished  empi.e  and  a  vastly  augmented 
debt,  and  her  ablest  statesmen  believed  and  said 
that  the  days  of  her  greatness  were  over.  But 
America,  though  she  had  been  reduced  by  the 
war  to  almost  the  lowest  stage  of  impoverish- 


everything  that  she  desired,  and   started,  with 

every  promise   of  future  greatness,   upon    the 

mighty  career  that  was  before  her." 

'  John  Adams's  IVorks,  vii.  82. 
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in  the  conduct  and  results  of  which  American  interests  were  so  large  a 
factor,  that  no  little  study  should  have  been  expended  on  the  subject.  The 
importance  of  the  territories  secured  by  the  Provisional  Articles  was  not 
overlooked  by  the  diplomatists  assembled  at  Paris.^ 

During  the  later  stages  of  the  American  negotiation,  proposals  of  peai^e 
had  been  passing  between  the  belligerent  European  powers  without  much 
net  result.  Rayneval  returned  to  England  on  a  second  mission,  and  pro- 
posed that  France  should  receive  Gibraltar  in  exchange  for  Dominica  and 
Guadaloupe,  and  then  should  arrange  with  Spain  for  an  equivalent.^  The 
ministry,  however,  were  still  disinclined  to  part  with  Gibraltar,  and  expected 
Spain  to  lower  her  terms.^  Erance  was  anxious  that  Spain  should  offer 
West  Florida  in  exchange  for  it,  and  with  this  proposal  Rayneval  once 
more  visited  England  at  the  beginning  of  December,  before  the  signature 
of  the  American  articles  had  been  made  known.*  The  cabinet  were  divided 
on  the  question  of  ceding  the  fortress,  Richmond  and  Keppel  stoutly  op- 
posing the  idea  of  exchanging  it  on  any  terms  They  had  actually  decided 
(December  3)  to  accept  the  proposal  of  exchanging  it  for  Guadaloupe,  con- 
ditionally upon  certain  other  cessions,  when  news  arrived  of  the  signature 
of  the  Provisional  Articles  with  America,  which  at  once  determined  them 
to  extend  their  demand  for  equivalents.'' 

Rayneval  wrote  (December  25)  from  England  that  Shelburne  had  told 
him  confidentially  that  five  members  of  the  cabinet  had  wanted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  signature  with  the  Americans  in  order  to  break  off  all  nego- 
tiations with  France,  and  that  they  were  still  in  favor  of  war.  "  This  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Lord  Shelburne  about  the  precipitate 


■'■I 


'  The  congratulations  tendered  to  Jay  by 
D'Aranda  and  Montniorin  may  have  been 
partly  due  to  ])ersonal  regard  and  diplomatic 
courtesy,  but  other  opinions  of  diplomatic  ob- 
servers simply  from  a  lOuropean  standpoint 
cannot  be  so  explained.  D'Aranda  wrote  to 
the  king  of  Spain  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty :  "  This  federal  republic  is  born  a  pigmy. 
A  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  a  giant ;  even 
a  colossus,  formidable  to  tliese  countries.  Lib- 
erty of  conscience,  the  facility  for  establishing 
a  new  population  on  immense  lands,  as  v.-ell  as 
the  advantage  of  the  new  government,  \vill  draw 
thither  farmers  and  artisans  from  all  the  na- 
tions. In  a  few  years  we  sliall  watch  with  grief 
the  tyrannical  existence  of  this  same  colossus." 
Signer  Polfin,  the  ambassador  to  France  from 
Venice,  writing  Feb.  lo,  17.S3,  alter  describing 
at  length  the  terms  of  the  i)rcliminary  articles, 
dated  Nov.  30,  which  he  said  would  be  forever 
a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tions, remarked:  "If  the  union  of  the  .Amer- 
ican provinces  sh.dl  continue,  they  will  become 
by  force  of  time  and  of  the  .arts  the  most  formi- 
dable power  in  the  world."  Of  the  surprise  felt 
ill  Paris  by  the  terms  secured  by  the  Americans, 


we  have  the  testimony  of  thj  two  chief  actors 
on  the  side  of  France  and  .Spain,  Vergennes  and 
Rayneval.  Vergennes,  who  with  courtly  and 
diplomatic  address  had  expressed  to  Franklin 
his  satisfaction  at  the  articles,  wrote  to  Rayne- 
val at  London,  Dec.  4,  1782,  that  the  English 
had  rather  bought  a  peace  than  made  one ; 
that  their  concessions  as  regards  the  bounda- 
ries, the  fisheries,  and  the  loyalists  exceeded  any- 
thing that  he  had  believed  possible.  What  could 
have  b^cn  their  motive  for  what  one  might  in- 
terpret as  a  kind  of  surrender  he  wished  Rayne- 
val to  discover,  as  he  was  in  a  better  position  to 
do  so.  Rayneval  replied  that  the  treaty  seemed 
to  him  a  dream. 

-  Fitzmaurice's  Shelbtirite,  iii.  291. 

•''  "  I  anxiously  hope,"  Grantham  wrote  to 
P^itzherbert,  "  that  the  state  of  the  treaty  with 
America  may  be  such  as,  when  known,  it  may 
c|uicken  the  desire  of  France  to  terminate  the 
negotiation  by  employing  her  best  offices  with 
Spain  for  this  purpose."  Gibraltar  was  jjroving, 
as  had  been  prophesied,  a  "rock  in  the  negotia- 
tion." 

■•  Fitzmaurice's  Shelburne,  Iii.  303. 

'  //'/(/.  iii.  305;  Circourt,  iii.  53. 
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course  adopted  with  the  Americans,  and  I  do  not  disguise  from  you  that 
my  language  was  somewhat  reproachful.  Lord  Shelburne  observed  that  it 
was  a  very  delicate  matter  to  reply  ;  he  told  me,  however,  that  on  their  side 
there  was  a  desire  to  conclude  with  the  Americans  before  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  in  order  to  prevent  parliamentary  questions  and  intervention  ; 
that  further,  until  the  report  reached  the  cabinet,  he  had  been  in  ignorance 
that  things  were  so  far  advanced,  and  that  such  facilities  had  been  granted 
the  Americans  ;  and  that  inwardly  {int&ietircmcnt)  he  disapproved  of  them." 
This  hardly  accords  with  Strachey's  statement.  "  I  tried,"  added  Rayneval, 
"to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the 
embarrassment  which  would  be  caused  to  Spain  by  the  articles  granting  the 
Americans  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  Lord  Shelburne  replied 
with  vivacity  that  all  which  concerned  Spain  mattered  little  to  him,  and 
that  she  only  merited  attention  because  she  was  his  Majesty's  ally,  but  that 
he  would  take  no  step  in  her  favor." 

The  disappointment  to  Vergennes  from  the  interruption  of  the  F'ranco- 
Spanish  negotiation,  and  the  change  effected  in  the  disposition  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministry  to  cede  Gibraltar,  seems  to  have  been  increased  by  disturbing 
rumors  from  England,  whatever  their  origin,  that  hopes  were  expressed  of 
separating  America  from  the  alliance  with  France  ;  and  more  than  a  fort- 
night after  the  signing  (December  15),  Vergennes  being  courteously  ad- 
vised by  Franklin  that  the  ship  "Washington,"  for  which  they  had  received 
a  passport  from  the  king  of  England,  would  sail  the  next  day  with  their 
despatches,  responded  with  a  reproach  that  Franklin  had  promised  not  to 
press  for  a  passport.  Then  came  the  complaint  occasionally  quoted  as 
though  it  had  been  made  when  first  advised  of  the  signing  of  the  articles. 
"  I  am  at  a  loss,"  he  said,  "  to  explain  your  conduct  and  that  of  your  col- 
leagues  on  this  occasion.  You  have  concluded  your  preliminary  articles 
without  any  communication  between  us,  although  the  instructions  from 
Congress  prescribe  that  nothing  shall  be  done  without  the  participation  of 
the  king.  You  arc  about  to  hold  out  a  certain  hope  of  peace  to  America, 
without  even  informing  yourself  of  the  state  of  the  negotiation  on  our  part. 
You  are  wise  and  discreet,  sir  ;  you  perfectly  understand  what  is  due  to 
propriety  ;  you  have  all  your  life  performed  your  duties.  I  pray  you  to  con- 
sider how  yor  propose  to  fulfil  those  which  are  due  to  the  king."- 

Without  waiting  for  Franklin's  reply,  Vergennes  ne.xt  wrote  to  Luzerne 
in  the  same  tone,  enclosing  the  preliminary  articles.     It  had  been  thought 


'  [What  arousfil  Vergennes,  some  daj-s  after 
he  had  learned  of  the  signing  of  the  American 
treaty,  was  a  sudden  apprehension  that  possil)ly 
the  English  and  Americans  might  combine  against 
I'Vance,  and  his  complaisant  acquiescence  in 
I''ranklin's  apologies  were  as  much  due  to  that 
danger  passing  as  to  the  apology  of  that  diplo- 
matist. (Cf,  C.  F.  Adams's  Jc'in  A,i,ims,  i.  3S8.) 
There  was  certainly  no  reason  for  Vergennes  to 
provoke  recrimination,  in  view  of  his  own  secret 


understandings  with  Spain  and  of  Necker's  at- 
tempts at  an  understanding  with  North  (Mahon, 
vii.  .A pp.  p.  xiii).  The  over-virtuous  correspon- 
dence of  Vergennes  is  given  in  Sparks's  Frank- 
lin, i.\.  449.  452,  5  V-  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  Franklin  had  himself,  without  the  privity  of 
the  French  government,  made  his  early  proposi- 
tion to  .Shelburne  about  the  cession  of  Canada 
Ed.] 
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dangerous,  he  remarked,  to  obtain  an  English  passport  for  the  vessel  which 
was  to  convey  these  articles  to  America,  because  the  American  people  might 
be  led  to  suppose  that  peace  had  been  concluded  ;  hence  he  had  been  aston- 
ished to  hear  from  Franklin  on  the  1 5th  that  the  passport  had  been  obtained 
and  that  the  courier  was  about  to  set  off.  It  was  singular  that  the  com- 
missioners should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  state  of  the  French  negotiation.  If  the  king  had  shown  as  little 
delicacy  as  the  American  commssioners,  he  might  have  signed  articles  with 
England  long  before  them  ;  but  he  was  resolved  that  all  his  allies  should  be 
satisfied.  Congress  should  be  informed  of  t'le  \ery  irregular  conduct  of  the 
commissioners,  but  not  in  the  tone  of  complaint.  "  I  blame  n.  one,  not  even 
Dr.  Franklin.  He  has  yielded  too  easily  to  the  bias  of  his  colleagues,  who 
do  not  pretend  to  recognize  the  rules  of  courtesy  in  regard  to  us.  All  their 
attentions  have  been  taken  up  by  the  English  whom  they  have  met  in  Paris. 
If  we  may  judge  of  the  future  from  what  has  passed  here  under  our  eyes,  we 
shall  be  poorly  paid  for  all  that  we  have  done  for  the  United  States,  and  for 
securing  to  them  a  national  existence." 

Immediately  after  sealing  this  letter  he  received  Franklin's  reply,  already 
alluded  to,  in  which  Franklin  said  :  "  Nothing  has  lieen  agreed,  in  the  pre- 
liminaries, contrary  to  the  interests  of  France  ;  and  no  peace  is  to  take  place 
between  us  and  England  till  you  have  concluded  yours.  Your  observation 
is,  however,  apparently  just, — that  in  not  consulting  you  before  they  were 
signed  v  c  nave  been  guil  y  of  neglecting  a  point  of  biens^ance.  But  as  this 
was  not  from  want  of  respect  for  the  king,  whom  we  all  love  and  honor, 
we  hope  it  will  be  excused,  and  that  the  great  work,  which  has  hitherto  been 
so  happily  conductec'.,  which  is  so  nearly  brought  to  perfection,  and  is  so  glo- 
rious to  his  reign,  will  not  be  ruined  by  a  single  indiscretion  of  ours.  And 
certainly  the  whole  edifice  sinks  to  the  ground  immediately  if  you  refuse,  on 
that  account,  to  give  us  any  further  assistance.  It  is  not  possible  for  any 
one  to  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  what  I  and  every  American  owe  to  the 
king  for  the  many  and  great  benefits  and  favors  he  has  bestowed  upon  us. 
.  .  .  The  English,  I  just  now  learn,  flatter  themselves  they  have  already 
divided  us,  I  hcpe  this  little  misunderstanding  will  therefore  be  kept  a 
secret,  and  that  they  will  find  themselves  totally  mistaken." 

Vergennes  irr'mediateJy  wrote,  December  21,  to  Luzerne,  countermand- 
ing the  wishes  he  had  expressed  in  his  last  letter,  and  allowing  that  Frank- 
lin's excuse  was  satisfactory.  He  gave  a  practical  proof  of  his  continued 
interest  l)y  promising  a  new  loan  of  six  million  livres.  All  these  despatches 
went  by  the  "Washington."  Franklin  added  a  final  letter  to  Morris,  an- 
nouncing  the  new  loan,  with  a  caution  that  peace  was  noi  certain  as  yet. 

In  view  of  the  disclosure  by  Vergenncf*'  correspondence,  of  his  effort  to 
defeat  instead  of  supporting  the  American  claims,  no  weight  attaches  tr>  the 
complaints,  which,  after  Franklin's  apology,  he  withdrew  ;  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  remember  that  Vergennes'  own  suggestion  of  the  plan  of  nego- 
tiations submitted  to  the  English  and  American  commissioners  fully  justi- 
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fied  the  latter  in  the  course  they  had  adopted.^  In  his  conversations  with 
Franklin  and  the  English  commissioners  he  had  proposed  a  separate  nego- 
tiation, and  he  had  written  to  Luzerne,  on  April  9,  1782,  that  while  he 
wished  Congress  not  to  make  a  separate  peace,  he  had  always  been  disposed 
to  consent  to  the  American  plenipotentiaries  in  Europe  treating  directly 
with  England,  and  without  the  intervention  of  France.  "  You  will  treat 
for  yourselves,"  he  said  to  Franklin,  May  28,^  "  and  every  one  ot  the  pow- 
ers at  war  with  England  will  make  its  own  treaty.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  our  common  security  is  that  the  treaties  go  hand  in  hand,  and  are 
signed  all  on  the  same  day."  Finally,  while  the  negotiation  was  actually 
in  progress,  he  had  disavowed  all  wish  to  interfere  until  he  should  be  called 
in  by  the  negotiators  themselves  to  settle  their  difficulties. 

Vergennes,  from  his  earlier  dealings  with  Adan:3,  had  disliked  his  clear- 
sighted patriotism  and  sturdy  independence  ;  and  it  was  with  the  object  of 
securing  more  pliant  commissi^  ,^rs  with  which  to  deal  in  the  peace  nego- 
tiations that  he  had  secured,  through  Luzerne,  the  enlargement  of  the  com- 
mission. The  result  had  been  the  entire  overthrow  of  his  carefully  devised 
policy  of  confirming  the  power  of  Spain  and  weakening  that  of  America  ; 
and  he  spoke  of  Jay  and  Adams  in  a  tone  of  disappointment,  as  persons 
not  easy  to  manage,  —  " caracttres pen  maniables." 

Fitzherbert,  who  was  instructed  to  watch  the  effect  which  the  signature 
of  the  articles  had  upon  the  French  court,  reported,^  December  18,  that 
"  Messrs.  Adams,  Jay,  and  Laurens  have  little  or  no  communication  with 
Versailles,  and  not  only  distrust,  but  are  strongly  distrusted  by  that  court ; 
Dr.  Franklin  keeps  up  (though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree  than  formerly)  his 
'connection  with  the  French  minister.  ...  In  regard  to  the  three  other 
commissioners,  I  know  but  little  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Laurens  ;  but  I  must 
say,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Jay,  that  he  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  judge  with 
much  candor  and  consistency  of  the  true  interests  and  policy  of  his  coun- 
try as  considered  in  relation  to  the  three  powers  of  Europe,  being  convinced 
that  the  assistance  afforded  to  America  by  such  of  them  as  are  leagued 
against  England  had  originated  nc  t  from  any  motive  of  good  will  towards 
the  former  country,  but  from  enmity  to  us,  and  that  therefore  she  was  under 
no  obligation  to  support  them  at  present  (her  own  peace  being  settled)  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  quarrels  ;  any  otherwise,  that  is  to  say,  than  as  she 
is  strictly  bound  by  the  letter  of  her  treaty  with  France." 

It  soon  appeared  that  doubts  existed  in  Elngland  whether  the  com  mis 
sioners  took  the  articles  as  a  final  settlement,  and  the  commissioners  made 
the  conditional  character  of  the  articles  public  by  issuing  a  formal  declara- 
tion, on  January  20,  1783,  that  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  Eng- 
land remained  unchanged  so  long  as  peace  between  France  and  England 
was  not  concluded. 

The  preliminary  articles  reached  Congress  on  March  12,*  and  the  terms 


'  Fitzmaurice's  Shelbunic,  iii.  193,  Ci^;. 

'■'  Sparks's  Frankliu^  ix.  299. 

'  Fitzmaurice's  Shethurne,  iii.  321,  322. 


*  The  accompanying  letter  is  in  John  Adams's 
iVorks,  viii.  l8. 
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obtained  gave  general  satisfaction,  except  that  the  stipulation  obliging  Con- 
gress to  recommend  a  restitution  of  property  appeared  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  that  body.  The  secrecy  of  the  negotiations,  however,  was  dis- 
approved of  by  several  members,  who  thought  that  the  commissioners  had 
joined  England  in  taking  advantage  of  the  delicate  situation  of  France  ; 
they  particularly  objected  to  the  separate  article,  which  seemed  inconsis- 
tent with  the  candor  which  Congress  had  professed.  Luzerne  showed  Ver- 
gennes'  letters  of  remonstrance  to  a  member,  who  asked  whether  France 
intended  to  complain  to  Congress.  Marbois  gave  a  dignified  answer.  Great 
powers,  he  said,  never  complained,  but  they  felt  and  remembered.  One  of 
the  delegates  for  North  Carolina,  wrote  Luzerne,  March  2  2d,  had  expressed 
his  discontent  with  the  commissioners'  conduct,  and  had  said  that  he  was 
certain  that  Congress  would  declare  their  disapproval  of  it  at  a  word  from 
Luzerne.  He  had  replied  that  it  was  advisable  to  keep  the  enemy  from 
believing  that  there  was  a  division  between  their  allies.  He  had,  however, 
communicated  his  sentiments  to  Livingston,  who  was  to  remind  the  com- 
missioners of  the  letter  of  their  instructions. 

Secretary  Livingston  wrote  to  the  commissioners,  March  25,  in  a  tone 
of  qualified  approval'  "The  articles,"  he  said,  "have  met  with  warmest 
approbation.  .  .  .  The  steadiness  manifested  in  not  treating  without  an  ex- 
press acknowledgment  of  your  independence  previous  to  a  treaty  is  approved, 
and  it  is  not  doubted  but  it  accelerated  that  declaration.  The  boundaries  are 
as  extensive  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  with  respect  to  the  fisheries.  My  sentiments  as  to  English  debts  you  have 
in  a  former  letter.  No  honest  man  could  wish  to  withhold  them.  A  little 
forbearance  in  British  creditors,  till  people  have  recovered  in  part  from  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  war,  will  be  necessary  to  render  this  article  palatable, 
and  indeed  to  secure  more  effectively  the  debt.  The  article  relative  to  the 
loyalists  is  not  quite  so  accurately  expressed  as  I  could  wish  it  to  have  been. 
What,  for  instance,  is  intended  by  real  British  subjects  ?  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  it  will  operate  nothing  in  their  favor  in  any  State  in  the  Union  ;  but 
as  Jon  made  no  secret  of  this  to  the  British  commissioners,  they  will  have 
nothing  to  charge  you  with.  .  .  .  But,  gentlemen,  though  the  issue  of  your 
treaty  has  been  successful,  though  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  much  indebted 
to  your  firmness  and  perseverance,  to  your  accurate  knowledge  of  our  situ- 
ation and  of  our  wants,  for  this  success,  yet  I  feel  no  little  pain  at  the  dis- 
trust manifested  in  the  management  of  it,  particularly  in  signing  the  treaty 
without  communicating  it  to  the  court  of  Versailles  till  after  the  .signature, 
and  in  concealing  the  separate  article  from  it  even  when  signed.  I  have 
examined  with  the  most  minute  attention  all  the  reasons  assigned  in  your 
several  letters  to  justify  these  suspicions.  I  confess  they  do  not  appear  to 
strike  me  so  forcibly  as  they  have  done  you  ;  and  it  gives  me  pain  that  the 
character  for  candor  and  fidelity  to  its  engagements,  which  should  always 
characterize  a  great  people,  should  have  been  impeached  thereby.    The  con- 

1  Dipt.  Corrap.,  x.  I.IQ.    Cf.  Rives's  Madison,  i.  372. 
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cealment  was,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  unnecessary ;  for  had  the  court  of 
France  disapproved  the  terms  you  had  made,  after  they  had  been  agreed 
upon,  they  could  not  have  ac.cd  so  absurdly  as  to  counteract  you  at  that 
late  day,  and  thereby  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  who  would 
certainly  betray  them,  and  perhaps  justify  you  in  making  terms  for  your- 
selves. The  secret  article  is  no  otherwise  important  than  as  it  carried  in  it 
the  seeds  of  enmity  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  shows  a  marked  preference  for 
an  open  enemy.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  much  better  to  have 
fixed  on  the  same  boundaries  for  West  Florida,  into  whatever  hands  it  fell, 
without  showing  any  preference  or  rendering  concealment  necessary."  He 
added  that  Congress  had  as  yet  been  unable  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
subject,  so  that  his  letter  expressed  merely  his  own  opinion,  and  was  writ- 
ten upon  his  own  responsibility. 

The  commissioners  jointly  replied,  July  18,  that  the  separate  article 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  favor  to  England,  but  as  the  result  of  a 
bargain.  England  was  to  withdraw  her  claims  to  the  country  above  the 
river  Yazoo,  and  in  return  her  right  to  the  country  below  it  and  to  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi  was  recognized  by  the  Americans  in  the  event  of 
her  conquering  West  Florida  from  Spain.  "  It  was,  in  our  opinion,  both 
necessary  and  justifiable  to  keep  this  article  secret.  The  negotiations  be- 
tween Spain,  France,  and  Britain  were  then  in  full  vigor,  and  embarrassed 
by  a  variety  of  clashing  demands.  The  publication  of  this  article  would 
have  irritated  Spain,  and  retarded,  if  not  prevented,  her  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Britain.  .  .  .  This  was  an  article  in  which  France  had  not  the 
smallest  interest,  nor  is  there  anything  in  her  treaty  with  us  that  restrains 
us  from  making  what  bargain  we  please  with  Britain  about  those  or  any 
other  lands  without  rendering  account  of  such  transaction  to  her  or  any 
other  power  whatever.  The  same  observation  applies  with  still  greater  force 
to  Spain. 

"We  perfectly  concur  with  you  in  sentiment,  sir,  that  'honesty  is  the 
best  policy.'  But  until  it  be  shown  that  we  have  trespassed  on  the  rights 
of  any  man  or  body  of  men,  you  must  excuse  our  thinking  that  this  remark 
as  applied  to  our  proceedings  was  unnecessary.  Should  any  explanations, 
either  with  France  or  Spain,  become  necessary  on  this  subject,  we  hope  and 
expect  to  meet  with  no  embarrassment.  We  shall  neither  amuse  them  nor 
perplex  ourselves  with  flimsy  excuses,  but  tell  them  plainly  that  it  was  not 
our  duty  to  give  them  the  information  ;  we  considered  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  withhold  it.  And  we  shall  remind  the  French  minister  that  he  has  more 
reason  to  be  pleased  than  displeased  at  our  silence.  Since  we  have  assumed 
a  place  in  the  political  system  of  the  world,  let  us  move  like  a  primary  and 
not  like  a  secondary  planet. 

"  vVe  arc  persuaded,  sir,  that  your  remarks  on  these  subjects  resulted 
from  real  opinion,  and  were  made  with  candor  and  sincerity.  The  best 
men  will  view  objects  of  this  kind  in  different  lights  even  when  standing 
on  the  .same  ground  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we,  who  are  on 
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the  spot  and  have  the  whole  transaction  under  our  eyes,  should  see  many 
parts  of  it  in  a  stronger  point  of  light,  than  persons  at  a  distance,  who  can 
only  view  it  through  the  dull  medium  of  representation."^ 

Besides  e.xpressing  his  adverse  views  in  the  above  letter  to  the  commis- 
sioners, Livingston,  March  i8,  made  three  formal  proposals  '  Congress: 
that  he  be  authorized  to  communicate  the  separate  article  to  the  French 
minister ;  that  their  ministers  be  instructed  to  agree  that  the  proposed  limit 
be  allowed  to  any  other  power ;  and  that  it  be  declared  that  the  preliminary 
articles  are  not  to  take  rffect  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  France 
and  England. 

A  debate  toci;  -co,  March  19,  upon  his  letter  enclosing  these  pro- 
jjosals,^  but  eventi.  /  th  .  ^tter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who,  March 
22,  brought  in  resoLiiions  t<i  •^ponding  to  Hamilton's  suggestions,  viz.  ; 
that  the  ministers  be  thanked  tor  their  services,  but  be  instructed  to  com- 
municate the  separate  article  to  the  court  of  France;  and  that  Congress 
regretted  that  the  preliminary  articles  had  not  been  communicated  to  France 
before  the  signature.^  News  had  arrived,  meanwhile,  of  the  signature  of  pre- 
liminaries for  a  general  peace  on  January  20,  which  necessarily  removed 
the  possibility  of  an  English  conquest  of  West  Florida,  in  view  of  which 
the  separate  article  was  inserted.  This  strengthened  the  case  of  the  mod- 
erate party  in  Congress,  and  in  the  end  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop  with- 
out any  official  expression  of  the  opinion  of  Congress.'* 

The  great  object  upon  which  all  American  minds  were  bent  was  peace, 
and  they  were  agreeably  surprised  at  getting  it  upon  such  favorable  terms.^ 


'  Cf.  John  Adams's  Works,  i.  375,  App.  F; 
viii.  87  ;  Sparks's  Franklin,  ix.  532. 

-  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  was  loud  in  denouncing 
the  ministers.  Their  conduct,  he  said,  express- 
ing their  distrust  of  France  in  their  letter  to  the 
Hritish  minister,  was  a  mixture  of  follies  which 
had  no  example.  He  feared  that  France  was 
already  acquainted  with  the  whole  transaction, 
and  was  only  waiting  to  see  how  Congres.s  re- 
ceived the  separate  article  in  order  to  league 
with  Britain  for  thei"-  destruction.  He  threat- 
ened to  publish  the  separate  article,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  president.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  general  .-iense  of  Congress  was  for  a 
middle  course,  between  sanctioning  the  sepa- 
rate article  and  censuring  or  lecalling  the  min- 
isters. Clarke,  of  New  Jersey,  thought  that  the 
ministers  might  have  reasons  which  were  un- 
known to  Congress.  Rutledge,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, saijl  that  the  ministers  had  adhered  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaty  with  France,  and 
moved  that  Livingston's  letter  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  incjuiry.  Lee  held  that  engage- 
ments between  nations  ought  to  be  reciprocal, 
and  that  France  had  released  them  from  their 
obligations  to  consult  her  by  plotting  again.st 
their  interests.  The  ministers  were  also  com- 
mended by  Williamson  of  North  Carolina,  Hig- 


ginson  of  Massachusetts,  Wolcott  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  others.  Hamilton  urged  deliberation ; 
he  disapproved  of  the  ministers'  conduct  be- 
cause it  gave  an  advantage  to  the  enemy,  but 
he  wished  them  to  receive  a  general  commenda- 
tion, and  that  the  separate  article  would  be  com- 
municated to  France.  Madison  was  equally  op- 
posed to  abetting  the  article,  unless  a  breach  of 
their  piomise  to  confide  in  France  could  be 
justified  by  producing  some  proof  of  perfidy  on 
their  ally's  part.  (Cf.  Rives's  Madison,  i.  352, 
363 ;  Hamilton's  Republic,  ii.  488  ;  Morse's  Jlain- 
ilton,  i.  136,  etc.) 

•''  In  the  debates  which  followed.  Dyer  of 
Connecticut,  Holton  of  Massachusetts,  Bland 
of  Virginia,  besides  the  speakers  already  men- 
tioned, were  opposed  to  taking  any  decisive 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  Mercer  renewed  his 
invectives,  and  he  was  supported  by  Carroll  of 
Maryland,  and  Wilson  of  Penn.sylvania.  Rut- 
ledge  and  .\rthur  Lee  thought  that  instructions 
were  conditional,  and  could  be  set  aside  for  the 
public  good. 

<  Rives's  Madison,  i.  371. 

''  Luzerne  wrote  to  Vergennes,  on  March  19, 
that  the  northern  boundary  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  sources  of  the  Mi-ssissippi  had  surpassed 
all  expectation.     It   gave   the  Americans   four 
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In  England,  the  articles  met  with  a  very  different  reception.  Strachey, 
who  had  left  for  England  immediately  after  the  signature,  wrote  to  Oswald, 
December  10,  that  he  found  Townsend  and  Shelburne  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  conduct.  But  no  soone/  had  Parliament  met  than  a  storm  of  dis- 
pleasure broke  upon  the  heads  of  the  ministers.  "  Finding  it  indispensable," 
the  king  said  in  his  speech,  December  5,  "  to  an  entire  and  cordial  recon- 
ciliation with  the  colonies,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  go  the  full  length  of  the 
powers  vested  in  me,  and  offered  to  declare  them  free  and  independent 
States,  by  an  article  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  Provisional  arti- 
cles are  agreed  upon,  to  take  effect  whenever  terms  of  peace  shall  be  finally 
settled  with  the  court  of  France.  In  thus  admitting  their  separation  from 
the  crown  of  these  kingdoms,  I  have  sacrificed  every  consideration  of  my 
own  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  my  people." 

As  yet  the  provisional  articles  were  kept  a  secret,  Shelburne  holding  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  publish  them.  Attacks,  how^  ;r,  '-ere  made  upon 
the  concession  of  independence  in  the  king's  .speech,  btor  ont  assailed  it 
because  he  said  it  was  irrevocable  ;  Fo.x,  because  it  w  s  an  ^rt.icle  of  treaty, 
and  therefore  conditional.^  Unfortunately,  the  ministry  did  not  agree  in 
their  defence.  While  Pitt,  in  the  House  of  Common.^  admitted  that  the 
recognition  was  final,  Shelburne,  in  the  House  of  Lord.->,  returned  to  his  old 
standpoint  and  declared  that  the  recognition  of  dependence  was  condi- 
tional upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  This  waa  still  the  view  of  George 
HI.  "It  appears,"  he  wrote  to  Shelburne,  December  8,  "that  Mr.  Pitt 
stated  the  article  of  independence  as  irrevocable,  though  the  treaty  should 
prove  abortive.  This  undoubtedly  was  a  mistake,  for  the  independence  is 
alone  granted  for  peace.  .  .  .  Mr.  Vaughan's  letter  shows  further  demands 
are  to  come  from  Franklin,  which  must  the  more  make  us  stiff  on  this 
article."  2 

The  common  antagonism  to  Shelburne  of  the  parties  of  Fox  and  North 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  bond  of  union,  and  disaffection  was  appearing  in 
the  ranks  of  the  ministry  itself.  Keppel  and  Carlisle  resigned  in  January 
on  account  of  the  terms  of  peace ;  Richmond  and  Grafton  complained  of 
Shelburne's  monopoly  of  power,  and  in  February  the  latter  tendered  his 
resignation.^  Shelburne  vainly  tried  to  effect  a  coalition  with  the  friends 
of  Fox  and  North,  but  on  February  14th  these  two  statesmen  made  a  com- 
pact, whereby  they  consented  to  unite  their  forces  and  establish  a  strong 


forts  that  they  hau  fomul  it  impossible  to  capture. 
Lands  nearer  the  coast  had  already  deiireciated 
in  value,  owing  to  the  new  acquisitions.  "  There 
is  a  belief,"  he  said,  —  and  the  remark  shows  the 
view  then  opening  of  the  future  of  .America, — 
"  that  the  plenipotentiaries,  in  pushing  their 
possessions  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
are  preparing  for  their  remote  iiosterity  a  com- 
munication with  the  Pacific."  .Again  he  wrote 
(Sept.  26)  that  the  vast  extent  of  the  boundaries 
nad  caused  great  surprise  and  satisfaction.    Xor 


were  the  New  England  fishermen  less  grateful  to 
the  commissioners.  "  You  have  erected  a  mon- 
ument to  your  memory  in  every  New  luigland 
heart,"  Adams  wrote  to  Jay;  and  Hamilton 
said,  "  The  New  England  people  talk  of  making 
you  an  annual  fish  offering  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  vour  exertions  for  the  participation  of 
the  fisheries  "  (Jay's  Address,  208). 

'  Fitzmaurice's  Shelburne,  iii.  308. 

-'  Ibid.  iii.  310. 

'  I.ecky,  IV.  289. 
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government.  They  agreed  to  waive  for  the  present  the  main  question  upon 
which  they  had  hitherto  disagreed,  —  the  reduction  of  royal  influence  by 
economical  reform.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  was  not  to  be  suffered  to 
be  his  own  minister.* 

The  preliminary  articles  were  laid  before  Parliament,  and  on  February 
17th  a  debate  took  place  which  showed  the  strength  of  the  new  coalition. 
The  address  to  the  king  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Thomas 
Pitt,  who  argued  that  it  had  been  inevitable  for  them  to  end  the  war.  "Wise 
men  would  think  you  could  not  too  soon  rise  up  from  a  losing  game."  It 
was  seconded  by  Wilberforce.  Lord  John  Cavendish  moved  an  amendment, 
wishing  the  House  to  suspend  their  judgment  until  the  Dutch  treaty  came. 
An  addition  to  the  amendment  was  moved  by  Lord  North,  who  complained 
that  the  reciprocity  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  the  treaty  was  one-sided  ; 
they  had  given  America  a  tract  which  comprehended  twenty-four  Indian 
nations,  and  where  many  forts  had  been  erected  and  maintained  at  great 
expense  by  Great  Britain.  Why,  he  asked,  had  they  not  adhered  to  the 
boundary  fixed  in  1 774 .'  As  regards  the  fishery,  they  had  not  been  content 
with  giving  up  what  they  possessed,  but  they  shared  what  was  left  them  ; 
they  had  given  America  unlimited  powers  of  fishing  off  their  coasts,  with- 
out securing  a  reciprocal  right  for  themselves.  There  was  a  peculiar  mock- 
ery in  reserving  for  themselves  the  righ*-.  to  navigate  the  Mississippi.  He 
lamented  the  fate  of  the  loyalists  in  particular.  "Never,"  he  said,  "was 
the  honor  and  humanity  of  a  nation  so  grossly  abused  as  in  the  desertion 
of  those  meii.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  excuse  our  not  having  insisted  on  a  stipu- 
lation in  their  favor."  He  was  followed  by  Powys,  who  said  that  at  any 
rate  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  proved  himself  a  good  Christian,  for 
he  had  not  only  parted  with  his  coat  to  America,  but  given  her  his  cloak 
likewise. 

Townsend  defended  the  articles  in  a  tone  of  moderation,  admitting  that 
the  treaty  had  not  been  negotiated  on  narrow-minded  principles.  As  to 
the  Americans  having  forfeited  the  fishing  rights  they  enjoyed  as  British 
subjects,  he  hoped  that  sort  of  distinction  would  never  hereafter  be  made. 
The  boundary  proposed  in  1774  would  have  been  an  eternal  bone  of  con- 
tention. Building  the  forts  referred  to  had  been  one  of  the  follies  of  Lord 
North's  administration.  The  article  affecting  the  loyalists  gave  him  as  much 
conce-n  as  any  one  else  ;  but  had  the  commissioner  refused  to  accede,  the 
treaty  must  have  been  broken  off.  Burke  ridiculed  this  defence.  If  what 
the  country  owed  the  loyalists  could  not  be  obtained,  they  should  not  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  treaty  at  all.  The  articles  deserved  to  be  obliterated 
out  of  the  annals  of  the  country.  Other  members  questioned  the  crown's 
right  to  cede  English  dominions.  Sheridan  said  that  the  treaty  relinquished 
everything  that  was  glorious  and  great  in  the  country.  Fox  de.scribed  it  as 
the  most  disa.strous  and  degrading  peace  that  the  country  had  ever  made. 
It  was  everywhere  concession,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  gained 

1  Lecky,  iv.  295. 
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brilliant  victories,  and  had  everything  to  hope  for.  Pitt,  however,  recallec! 
to  the  minds  of  the  opposers  of  the  address  the  language  they  had  held 
while  in  office, — that  peace  must  be  made  on  any  terms.  The  articles  drew 
some  violent  rhetoric  from  Lee,  who  thought  it  a  disgraceful,  wicked,  and 
treacherous  peace,  such  as  no  man  could  vote  to  be  honorable  without  deliv- 
ering his  character  over  to  damnation  forever.  On  a  division  being  taken, 
there  appeared  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  for  the  amendment,  and  two 
hundred  and  eight  against  it,  —  a  majority  against  the  articles  of  si.xteen. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  lines  of  attack  and  defence  were  similar.  Lords 
Pembroke  and  Carmaethen  moved  and  seconded  the  address,  and  Lord  Car- 
lisle moved  an  amendment  lamenting  the  necessity  which  bade  them  sub- 
scribe to  the  articles.  He  said  all  Canada  was  virtually  lost  to  them,  and. 
questioned  the  right  of  the  crown  to  dismember  the  empire.  Lord  VValsing- 
ham  objected  to  the  articles  on  the  ground  that  the  province  of  Canada  was 
rendered  insecure,  the  fur-trade  was  lost,  several  hundred  million  acres  were 
ceded,  and  faith  was  broken  with  the  Indians.  Lord  Hawke  pointed  out 
that  the  best  furs  were  north  of  the  lakes.  Then  followed  some  severe  crit- 
icisms from  Lord  Townshcnd,  especially  upon  the  choice  of  Oswald.  The 
Americans,  he  said,  had  evidently  been  too  cunning  for  the  English  nego- 
tiators. Why  could  not  some  one  from  Canada  have  been  thought  of  for 
the  business  which  Oswald  had  been  sent  to  negotiate .'  Oswald  was,  or 
appeared  to  be,  ignorant  how  the  country  lay  which  he  had  been  granting 
away.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  implored  them  not  to  oppose  the  peace  from 
factious  motives.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  disliked  the  terms,  but  would 
not  vote  either  way.  Keppel  declared  that  the  fleet  had  never  been  in  so 
efficient  a  condition,  and  that  they  were  fully  prepared  for  either  offensive 
or  defensive  war.  Stormont  attacked  the  articles  in  detail,  saying  that  they 
were  injurious  to  the  interests  and  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  Oswald  had  been  overmatched  by  the  Americans.  Sackville  stig- 
matized it  as  the  most  impolitic  and  ruinous  treaty  the  country  had  ever 
made. 

Shelburne's  defence  was  long  and  careful.  He  began  by  saying  that  he 
had  consulted  experts  upon  all  the  questions  which  he  had  had  to  decide. 
As  to  the  value  of  lands  ceded,  the  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  only 
;£^50,ooo,  and  it  was  not  worth  while  continuing  the  war  at  the  cost  of 
;^8oo,ooo  annually  for  the  sake  of  the  imports.  Besides,  they  had  retained 
the  best  districts,  and  had  only  relinquished  an  oppressive  monopoly  which 
it  was  their  interest  to  abolish.  As  to  the  Indians,  the  Americans  knew 
best  how  to  manage  them.  The  fishery  rights  had  been  conceded  because 
they  knew  that  the  Americans  would  exercise  those  rights,  whether  the 
British  consented  or  not.  They  had  not  stipulated  for  a  reciprocity  because 
their  own  fishery  gave  them  abundant  employment.  As  to  the  loyalists,  he 
had  done  his  best  for  them,  and  the  most  likely  means  of  aiding  them  now 
would  be  to  declare  their  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  Congress. 
Oswald  was  appointed  because  he  was  inflexibly  upright,  and  had  local  knowl- 
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edge  of  America.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  of  great  use  to 
England,  hecau.se  it  communicated  with  a  country  where  there  was  demand 
for  their  manufactures.  Finally,  he  reminded  them  of  the  desperate  state 
of  their  affairs  :  .  .  .  American  independence  established,  a  debt  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  millions,  their  credit  tottering,  and  their  resources  at 
an  end. 

Lord  Loughborough  called  the  treaty  a  capitulation.  As  to  the  fur-trade, 
they  had  a  monopoly  only  in  the  same  way  that  every  country  had  a  mo- 
nopoly of  its  own  produce.  How,  he  asked,  could  the  article  respecting 
debts  and  private  rights  be  justified  .'  When  they  evacuated  New  York 
and  their  other  possessions,  they  would  have  to  deliver  up  the  houses,  the 
goods,  and  even  the  persons  of  their  friends.  If  they  had  appealed  to  France 
and  Spain,  the  generosity  of  those  two  greit  and  respected  states  would 
have  interposed  in  favor  of  the  men  they  had  abandoned.  In  ancient  and 
modern  history  there  could  n«)t  be  found  so  shameful  a  desertion. 

The  debate  concluded  with  ;  s|)eech  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Thurlow, 
defending  the  articles,  and  ridiculing  the  tloctrine  that  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  did  not  warrant  the  alienation  of  territory.  The  House  divided 
at  4.30  A.  .M.,  and  there  appeared  seventy-two  for  the  address  and  fifty-nine 
against  it,  —  a  majority  of  thirteen  for  the  ministry. 

A  few  days  later.  Lord  John  Cavendish  brought  forward  resolutions  which 
expressed  positive  censure  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  In  a  speech,  February 
22,  defending  the  treaty,  Pitt  made  a  direct  attack  upon  the  new  coalition, 
and  attributed  the  debate  rather  to  the  desire  to  force  Shelburne  from  office 
than  to  any  real  conviction  that  the  ministry  deserved  censure.  "This  is 
the  object  which  has  raised  this  storm  of  faction  ;  this  the  aim  of  the  unnat- 
ural coalition  to  which  I  have  alluded.  If,  however,  the  baneful  alliance  is 
not  already  formed,  if  this  ill-omened  marriage  is  not  already  solemnized,  I 
know  a  just  and  lawful  impediment,  and,  in  the  name  of  public  safety,  I  here 
forbid  the  banns."  Notwithstanding  his  eloquence,  the  oppo.sition  triumphed 
by  seventeen  votes,  and  on  February  24th  Shelburne  resigned.' 

The  king's  animosity  to  Vox  was  as  pronounced  as  ever  ;  but  after  vainly 
offering  the  treasury  to  Pitt,  (Jower,  and  others,  he  was  obliged  to  accept 
the  coalition.'-^  On  April  2d,  the  country  having  remained  without  a  gov- 
ernment for  over  a  month,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  virtue  of  his  title  and 
respectability,  became  the  nominal  head  of  the  government,  Fox  and  North 
became  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  cabinet  also  included  Lord  John  Cav- 
endish, Keppel,  Stormont,  and  Carlisle."  The  Duke  of  Manchester  and  Hart- 
ley were  appointed  to  fill  the  jilaces  of  l'"itzherbert  and  Oswald  respectively,* 
although  Fitzherbert  continued  in  Paris  as  additional  commissioner. 

Hartley  received  his  instructions  on  April  iSth.**  His  commission,  with- 
out which  the  American  commissioners  refused  to  proceed,  did  not  reach 


'  Fitzmaurice's  SAMiim,;  iii.  360,  364,  367. 

-  Ixcky,  iv.  301. 

■'  Fitzmaurice,  iii.  224  ;  I.ccky,  iv.  255. 


■•  Fitzmaurice,  iii.  384. 

*  Diplom.  Coi-i;-sp.,  x.  215. 
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him  until  the  middle  of  May.'  He  was  invested  with  full  power  "for  tlic 
perfecting  and  establishing  th<,'  peace,  friendship,  and  good  understanding 
so  happily  commenced  by  the  Provisional  Articles,  .  .  .  and  for  opening, 
promoting,  and  rendering  perpetual  the  mutual  intercourse  of  trade  and  com- 
merce between  our  kingdoms  and  the  dominions  of  the  United  States." 

Towards  the  first  of  these  objects  —  the  completion  of  the  I'rovisional 
Articles  by  necessary  additions  —  various  proposals  were  made,  which  ulti- 
mately fell  through.^  Fraiiklin  drew  up  an  article  to  protect  all  persons 
who  followed  peaceful  occupations  from  molestation  in  case  of  a  future  war. 
Articles  were  also  proposed  by  the  Americans  stipulating  for  the  payment 
of  prisoners'  expenses,  and  other  details  ;  and  by  Hartley,  on  behalf  of  loy- 
alists and  former  owners  of  land.''     None  of  these  points  were  adopted. 

The  second  object  mentioned  in  Hartley's  instructions  —  the  negotiation 
of  a  convention  for  regulating  trade  between  the  two  countries  —  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  commissioners  throughout  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July.  Shelburne  had  been  in  favor  of  settling  the  question  upon  lil> 
eral  principles.  He  held  that  it  was  worth  their  while  to  sacrifice  England's 
commercial  monopoly  when  America's  friendship  was  in  the  balance.  Hurke 
wished  to  repeal  all  prohibitory  acts,  and  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  on  March  3d 
proposing  commercial  intercourse  "  on  the  most  enlarged  principles  of  recip- 
rocal benefit."  But  the  new  ministry  was  disinclined  to  give  up  the  priv- 
ileges secured  to  British  ships  by  the  Navigation  Act ;  and  it  was  argued 
against  Pitt's  proposal  that  I'^ngland  would  lose  the  carrying-trade  if  the 
Americans  were  iiermitted  to  bring  West  Indian  commodities  to  Europe, 
since  they  would  export  European  manufactures  to  America  when  they  re- 
turned. Fox  condemned  the  bill  because,  he  said,  great  injury  came  from 
reducing  commercial  theories  to  practice.  Lord  Sheffield,  a  supporter  of 
the  government,  said  that  the  country  was  as  tenacious  of  the  principles  of 
the  Navigation  Act  as  it  was  of  Magna  Charta.  Hence  Hartley's  instruc- 
tions, April  10,  from  Fox,  directed  him  to  insist  on  the  admission  of  British 
goods  into  America,  but  to  exclude  American  goods  from  British  dominions. 

The  American  commissioners  asked  for  perfect  reciprocity,  and  were  de- 
termined not  to  be  excluded  from  the  West  India  trade.  The  question  was 
interesting  France.  Vcrgennes  was  designing,  Fitzherbert  wrote,  April  18, 
to  attract  American  trade  to  France,  and  Franklin  was  encouraging  this  idea, 
while  Adams  and  Jay  were  in  favor  of  giving  the  preference  to  England. 

On  May  21st,  Hartley  made  a  formal  proposal  in  conformity  with  his  in- 
.•  ructions,  and  schemes  of  agreement  were  also  drawn  up  by  Jay  and  Adams.* 
Ttie  ministry,  however,  withheld  their  approval  of  Hartley's  action,  and  the 
negotiation  made  no  jjrogress.  Doubts  existed  in  England  of  the  authority 
of  Congress  ;  Fox  even  suggested,  August  9,  that  a  definitive  treaty  with 
the  Americans  was  superfluous. 


'  Diplom.   Corresp,  x.  .42. 
is  in  the  Polit.  Afai^.,  v.  31  r. 
'  Adams's  Works,  iii.  349. 


The  commission 


'  Dipl.  Corresp.,  x.  179,  182. 
*  John  .Adams's  Works,  iii.  371. 
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The  question  of  the  West  Indian  carrying-trade  was  settled  by  a  royal 
proclamation  01  July  2d,  confining  it  to  British  ships.  Sheffield  published 
a  pamphlet  in  which  he  said  :  "  There  should  be  no  treaty  with  the  Amer- 
ican States,  because  they  will  not  place  England  on  a  better  footing  than 
France  and  Holland,  and  equal  rights  will  be  enjoyed,  of  course,  without  a 
treaty."  Finally,  July  27,  it  seemed  to  the  commissioners  that  they  would 
"find  it  best  to  drop  all  commercial  articles  in  our  definitive  treaty,  and 
leave  everything  of  that  kind  to  a  future  special  treaty."     They  attributed 


.SIGNATURES   OF   THE  DEFINITIVE   TRE.\TV.» 

the  delays  partly  to  divisions  in  the  cabinet,  partly  to  the  ministry's  desire 
to  avoid  a  definite  treaty.  But  France  was  determined  not  to  sign  without 
America's  participation. 

It  had  been  suggested  that  all  the  treaties  should  be  signed  simultaneously 
at  Versailles,  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers  of  Austria  and  Russia,  who 
were  to  be  complimented  with  a  nominal  patronage  of  the  treaties  in  return 
for  the  efforts  made  by  those  imperial  courts  to  mediate.     England,  how- 


•  [From  the  copy  in  the  St.ite  nep.iitinent  .it  W.ishington  .is  Riven  in  a  paper  by  Theo.  V.  Dwight  in  tli« 
,l/irjf.  Aincr.  Hist.,  x.  3S4.     Cf.  the  fac-simile  in  Gay's  Pof.  Hist.  U.  S.,  iv.  .jo  —  Eu.] 
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ever,  consistently  with  her  former  attitude,  objected  to  acknowledge  their 
right  to  interfere,  and  Hartley  was  instructed  to  sign  at  Paris.^  The  coalition 
ministry  set  their  seal  to  the  articles  which  they  had  condemned.  Except 
for  the  omission  of  the  separate  article,  the  Provisional  Articles  were  adopted 
as  the  definitive  treaty  between  England  and  America,  which  was  signed  at 
Paris  on  September  3,  17S3. 

It  ij  interesting  to  note  that  the  extent  of  boundaries  secured  by  the 
treaty  seemed  at  once  to  suggest  the  design  of  pushing  them  to  the  Pa- 
cific,^ and  that  in  the  republic  which  the  Spanish  statesman  designated  as 
"a  pygmy  "  they  foresaw  the  future  giant.  But  the  most  inspiriting  and 
instructive  thought  for  the  American  people  is  that  the  diplomacy  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  national  greatness  was  marked  not  only  by  clear 
intelligence  and  skill,  which  enabled  its  commissioners  to  defeat  the  hostile 
designs  of  the  most  accomplished  diplomats  of  luirope,  but  by  such  calm 
resolution,  judicious  actit)n,  and  unbroken  faith  as  to  justify  the  remark  of 
Trcscot,  that  "the  republic  entered  the  venerable  circle  of  nations  calmly 
as  conscious  of  right,  resolutely  as  conscious  of  strength,  gravely  as  con- 
scious of  duty." 


CRITICAL   ESSAY   ON   THE   SOURCES    OF   INFORMATION. 

THROUGHOUT  the  negotiation  the  letters  of  O.swald  are  laboriously  minute. 
These,  as  well  as  other  miscellaneous  correspondence  bearing  upon  the  negotia- 
tion from  March,  1782,  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  are  in  the  B.  F.  Stevens  collection  of 
MSS.  now  on  deposit  at  Washington,  which  comprises  copies  of  documents  in  tlie  Eng- 
lish and  French  foreign  offices,'  and  in  the  collection  of  Shelburne  MSS.   at  Lansdowne 


1  Dipl.  Corrcsp.,  x.  209. 

"^  The  territory  secured  to  the  United  States  by 
this  treaty  lias  been  estimated  at  820,680  square 
miles,  or  more  than  twice  the  area  suggested 
in  the  French  proposals  as  indicated  by  the  map 
published  hy  Lord  Kdmond  Fitzmaurice.  The 
western  boundaries  defined  by  the  treaty  were 
extremely  displeasing  to  S'.ain,  and  that  power 
in  1800  re-ceded  to  Fr3-.ce  the  territory  of  Or- 
leans, which  had  been  ceded  to  her  by  F'rance 
under  the  treaty  of  1763;  and  in  1803  it  was  sold 
by  F'rance  to  the  I'nited  States  for  515,000,000, 
its  area  beini^  esliniuted  at  899,579  square  miles. 
In  1819  the  Inited  Slates  acquired  Florida,  with 
66,000  square  miles.  In  1845,  by  the  admission 
of  Texas,  237,504  scpiare  miles.  In  1846,  by  the 
Oregon  treaty,  303,000,  and  in  1S48  and  1855, 
hy  the  treaty  of  r,iadahipe  Hidalgo  with  the 
Mcssilla  Valley,  550.445  scpiare  miles,  and  in  1867 
.\laska  was  added  iiy  purchase  from  Russia  for 
$7,200,000.  This  last  addition  extends  the  ex- 
treme western  boundary  of  the  United  States 
about  30'  of  lonuitude  further  than  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  makes  the  distance  westward 


from  Kastport,  Maine,  6,187  statute  miles  (article 
".\laska,"  in  Appleton's  Cyclopirditi,  1S68). 

'  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Dwight 
for  the  facilities  kindly  afforded  for  its  examina- 
tion, and  to  say  that  in  the  collation  of  the  ma- 
terials thus  afforded  and  referred  to  in  the  notes, 
as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  earlier  part 
of  this  chapter,  I  was  assisted  hy  Mr.  John  C. 
Oodley,  of  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  f)xford.  I 
had  already  had  an  opportunity,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Lord  .Salisbury  and  the  late  Lord 
Tendeudon,  of  examining  the  papers  relating  to 
the  treaty  in  the  .State  Taper  Office  :it  London, 
inclnding  the  valuable  letters  of  Mr.  Oswald, 
characteristic  of  that  earnest  and  honorable  ne- 
gotiator, and  wliich  furnished  the  llrilish  minis- 
trv,  bv  whom  the  negotiation  was  conducted,  with 
notes  of  conferences  and  conversations  with  the 
.American  commissioners  ahuost  photographic 
in  their  minuteness.  That  corrcs|)ondence  is,  I 
believe,  generally  contained  in  the  Franklin  pa- 
|)ers  at  Washington  ;  and  the  further  collection 
on  the  Peace  Xegotiation,  including  i)apeis  from 
the  French  Archives,  a  few  of  which  were  printed 
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House.  C.renvillu's  despatches  to  Fox,  and  the  correspondence  of  Strachey,  Fitzherbert 
Hartley,  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester  with  the  English  ministry,  sup))lement  OswaUr.s 
account.'  Some  of  these  are  printed  in  Sparks's  Franklin,  ix.  303  seq.  This  volume  also 
contains  a  diary  of  the  negotiation  which  Franklin  kept  from  March  21  to  July  i.  The 
narrative  from  an  American  point  of  view  is  continued  in  Jay's  letters  (Diplomatic  Cor- 
respondence, viii.)  and  in  Adams's  diary,  which  begins  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Pari>., 
Oct.  26.'^ 


i 


by  M.  de  Circourt,  supplies  material  so  essen- 
tial to  the  completeness  of  Americ;in  history, 
and  to  the  correctii)n  of  errors  that  for  half  a 
centurv  have  prevailed  to  a  regrettable  extent  in 
rej;ard  to  the  true  story  of  the  I'eace  Negotia- 
tions, th...  Congress,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
promptly  respond  to  the  singularly  unariinious 
demand  from  American  scholars  for  its  purchase 
and  its  publication. 

It  is  a  matter  of  |nofound  regret  that  the  judi- 
cious movement  inaugurated  by  President  Ilayes 
and  Secretary  Kvarts,  and  continued  bv  I'rcsi- 
dent  Cartield  and  .Secretary  lilaine,  for  gather- 
ing from  the  archives  of  Europe  materials  bear- 
ing on  the  .American  Revolution,  was  allowed  to 
drop  after  it  had  been  so  cordially  responded  to 
by  I'.uropean  governments.  The  times  seem 
auspicious  for  a  demand  from  the  countrv  that 
that  movement  shall  be  revived,  and  carried  to 
completion  in  the  mor  t  thorough  and  scientific 
manner,  so  as  to  seen,  e  while  we  may  from  for- 
eign lands  the  interesting  and  oft'jn  invaluable 
documents  that  await  our  acceptance,  and  to 
place  copies  of  them  in  the  great  libraries  of  the 
republic,  within  easv  reach  of  every  student  of 
American  history. 

'  [Reference  has  already  been  made  in  the 
notes  on  earlier  pages  to  the  essential  means  for 
studying  the  relations  of  Rockingham,  Slielburne, 
Fox,  liurke,  and  the  other  leading  political  char- 
acters of  (beat  Hritain  to  the  peace. 

The  character  of  the  king  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  considering  the  complete  surrender  of 
principle  on  the  Hritish  part.  The  letters  of  the 
king  to  North  were  submitted  to  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, and  frimi  them  he  made  certain  extracts, 
and  these  MS.  copies  were  used  by  Mahon  in  his 
Eni;/<iii(f :  Hrougham  in  his  Statesmen  ;  Karl 
Russell  in  his  books  on  Fox:  and  by  liancroft  in 
his  l/nited  S/iites.  The  original  letters  are  in  the 
Queen's  cabinet  .it  Wi'ulsor,  and  have  siuce 
been  published  in  full  inuler  the  editing  of  W. 
Ihidham  Donne,  as  J'/ii-  Cerrespoiii/eihe  of  A'iii,i;- 
Ceorx'e  the  'I'hirtI  villi  /.o>;/  .Vort/i.  /^i>f!-/~Sj 
(London,  1S67,  in  2  vols.b  In  the  iutrodiuiion 
the  editor  has  depicted  the  character  of  the  king. 
Cf.  lirougham's  Slote.sititn  :  Wheatley's  ed.  of 
IVinxdlt,  i.  279,  etc.  The  stiibbornness  of  the 
king  as  promoting  the  uncoustitutional  inllu- 
ence  of  the  Crown  is  nowhere  better  set  forth 
than  in  J'.rskine  May's  Cointitutioiuil  Hist.  Riif;- 
lantl,  vol.  i.    <  f.  for  a  briefer  smve;',  H.  C.  Skol- 


to'fie's  SItort  Hist,  of  /'luliameiit  (ch.  15),  on  the 
personal  government  Oi   the  monarch.     Donne's 
book  reopened  the  (piestion  of  his  constitutional 
attitude.     Cf.   /iliuhvood  Maxn-ine,  June,  1S67; 
{^iiiirter/y  A'ev.,   1867;    C.   C.   Ilazewell  in   A'o. 
Am.  A'e::,   Oct.,  1867.     The  debates  of  Feb.  17 
and   21,  17S5,   in   Parliament,  on  the  articles  of 
peace,  beside  being  found  in  the  I'oiliiimentary 
Hist.,  xxiii.  373,  436,  were  also  published  sepa- 
rately as  ./  Full , mil  fiillif III  Keport,  etc.  (17S3). 
Cf.  Jay's  address.  Appendix  i.     .\dolphus   (iii. 
ch.   49)  summarizes   the   arguments   in    Parha- 
ment  for  and  against  the  treaty.    The  treaty  can 
be  found,  among   other   places,  in    Teenlies   ninl 
Conventions  of  the    Uniteil  Slutes  (Washington, 
1S71),  p.  309;  II.  W.  Preston's  J'>oeuments  illiis- 
tnitinx  Amer.  /list.  (N.  V.,  1S86,  ]).  232)  ;  George 
Chalmers's   Colleetion  of  7'reiities  lietween  Great 
liritoiii  (I ml  other  ftnvers,   JJJji-iySd  (London, 
1790);  Jay's  Aililress,  Appendix  :  Jones's  A'.  Y. 
ilnrim:  the  Re-\  (ii.  6()4),  etc.  The  Paris  edition 
of   17S3  has   the  .\nierican   eagle  for  a  device. 
Compare,  for  comment,  Lyman's    Diplomney  of 
the  U.  S.  (i.  ch.  4) ;  liancroft,  x.  59  ;  J.  C.  Ham- 
ilton's Refiiihlie  of  the   U.  S.  ;  Hildreth,  iii.  ch. 
45;    Irving's  ll'oshinx'ton,  iv.  ch.  32;    Austin's 
(ieriy  (ch.  24)  ;  and  Pitkin's  United  States  (ii  cii. 
15),  on  the  American  side  ;  and  on  the  ICnglish 
side  we  may  select  as  representative  treatments, 
I.eckv's  Ens^lanil  in  the  X\  llllh  Century  (vol. 
iv.)  ;  William  Massey's  Fn^'lanil iliirinx  /he  A'eii;n 
of  Georxv  ///(1S55-63);  and  (>.  S.  Craik  and  C. 
Macfarlane's  Pictorial  Hist,  of  Fnxland  durini; 
the  ICeix'n  of  Geor^'e  ///(1.S53;.     The  view  of  a 
virulent  refugee  is  found  in  Jones's  A".    )'.  diir- 
iiii,'  the  Rreolntion  (ii.  ch.  12).     What  seems  to 
have  been  a  part  at  least  of  the  papers  of  David 
Hartley,  was  sold  by  G.  K<>binson,  April  6,  1859, 
in  London.     The  catalogue  shows  (no.  83I  lifty- 
five  letters  of  Franklin  and  Hartley  (Feb.,  1776- 
Dec,  1780),  and  from  the  Catal.  of  MSS.  of  the 
Ih-itish    Museum  they  seem  to  have  passed  into 
that  collection.    No.  84,  wliich  consists  of  six  MS. 
volumes   of  documents   relating  to  the  Jiegotia- 
tion  of  the  peace  of  1782-S3,  as  copieil  and  ar- 
ranged  by   Ilarllev  himseit,  came  ultimately  to 
this  countrv,  aiul  linally  passed  into  the  collec- 
tion of   Mr.    '  .  /.   Leiter,  of  Washington   and 
Lake  Geneva  oii.,ni).    VL  Afass.  Hist.  Soe 

/'roeeedinirs,  .      .,  irfH;.  —  F.I).] 

'-  [Franklin's  instructions  of  Oct.  22,  1778,  arc 
in  Pitkin  (ii.  SO'd-     Fi'inklin's  journal  is  also  in 
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The  des|)atches  of  the  English  negotiators  (in  the  Lansdowne  House  MSS.;  have  been 
laigel\  utilized  by  Lord  Kdmond  Kitzmaurice  in  his  Life  of  Shelburne,  which  contains 
proliai)ly  the  best  narrative  of  the  negotiation  from  an  English  point  of  view,  and  whicli 
brings  incidental  proof  of  the  hostility  evinced  by  Kayneval  to  American  interests  during 


By  the  UNITED  STATES  in  CONGRESS  Aflembled, 

PROCLAMATION. 


Wtl  B  R  1:  A  S  dHininre  iRKki 
r>»tndai>t),  btt-ffen  tKr  Uiuicd  Sum 
IK*  ind  hii  Briitnnic  msicftrt  "Cre  condmkd 
ind  fignetl  ■■  H»"»,  00  ihf  (d  J*]r  "»*  Vweni- 
bcr,  i>l},  by  ihe  plraipotfniu/mof  tbeltid  Uniird  Siitri, 
Midol  hiir*>tl  Biiiinnx  MtjrAr.  dutf  ind 'trptAi*rl]F  in- 
Ihoriml  for  thii  purpafr  .  wKkK  dcAniiif*  vtittnueinihr 
wonjifollowins. 


0/  ptKt  »r,d     long  likr  I'm)  th«  «itef  fommunicwion  bet««n  ■<  ■«<!  ihe    ind  Sclwtrn  iht  fubjedi  of  rhe  on 
kilMofAm*      lik(..f  the  Wood..  10  iKe  U»d  Ukio*  iKe  WoodiiiKtn.e     ofihc  olher,   wherefore  ill   hollilm 
,k<i<nbemo(»norih--»fte.npo.or.hfr«.f,     |,nd  Ihill  from  hcn«f«th  cr4fe 

m  1  due  •tft  ^™. .-*-•-*  ikaik^a*  ^Aiinfinfii  r 

hrnir    hv  x  Ijnc  [a   he  dfi«n  none   inc  nnomc  ur  mc  i4iu      il  11         l     n  '.-        •  .1  '      ' 

ntncr    n))  a  une  to   nr  o  .  g_  ^  ||,^|,  ^^,|,j^  ,[|  tofi»en«m    Ipetd,   liwl  wilboul   CJUWo^ 

•n«  dellru^iQn,  or  carr)ing  iwiy  my  negtoeiof  other 

rtcin  inhibittiiii,  witndnw  ill  hii 


and  rhe  cuiztt^i 

.        ,  ...  ..w.. boiS  by  (ei  and 

L        ■     M.^nr,!!!?       '*"**  *»"  f'O"'  henceforth  cr4fe  .  ill  prifoneri  on  bolt 

Milfifitu",  iini.l  ii  (hall  ififrtea  ihe  ounKet-imoft  pan 
oftherhirifiirft  dfgwe  of  rwihlaiKudr     Souih  br  a  li-vc  t.       . 

.obed.a-ndo««ffffom.h«Jf»rm.ra.ioo  otihehr.el.ft     froperty  of  ihe  Arr 


/•  tht  Utm*  >f  Iht  Moft  Holj  and  V»divi4UJ 
T  •  r  N  1  r  V. 

I  T  ha»ing  pleatrd  ihe  Ditme  Prw»«lcnee  10  dif^ft  it" 
fcttni  of  ihe  moft  (trtne  tnd  inoH  potfit  .'niwe  Gforpeihe 
•n»"l.  by -he  Grate o4  God,  King  ufGrcii-B..iiir>.  l-rirne 
•nd  lr«lan<).  Dtfendtf  of  the  Faith,  Duke  of  Br-'--  •-  — ' 


meniionrd.  mthe  tat.iudeot  ihwiy-of»«  degteei  nonh  ol  the  armie 
rqu.io..  loihe  tnM\t  o(  the  riret  Ap*lath«>laor  Catttouc  hr,  »nri  f, 
ihfnce  akwig  the  mwUlc  thereof  to  111  iuoilion  wth  the  V  lini 
M»tt .  thfutt  ftraighl  tft  the  head  o*  daint  Mir»'i  'i.ei  , 
ind  thente  down  along  the  middle  of  Sunt  Mary'i  ii»er  to 
iSe  AiUniicO.ejfi  t»(l  h»  a  hne  to  be  dra«n  aloO({  the 
niHtitk  of  'he  iirer  Saint'Crixa,  Iromiii  tnouih  m  the  bay  of 
nJy  to  >it   loorrc,  and  irom  iia  tourtedif(fll>  n«ih 


garrjloni  and  fleet*  Irom  the  fiiJ  Unittd  Suiei. 

I  every  po^t  place  and  harbour  wiihio  the  ftatc  « 
leaviiif  in  all  foitificalioni  ihe  AmiricaA  ailillery  ihat 
may  be  ihetcm,  and  (hill  alio  order  and  caufe  all  ar- 
chivei.  record*  dtcdl  and  paperi,  b'lvngtng  la  any  of 
ihefatdftatct,  orthcKcititeni,  which  in  the courfe  ol' 
the  war  miy  have  fallen  into  the  hind*  of  hit  otficeri. 


Lu-webur^,   Arth-Treaturei  and  I'fince  tleflor  or  the  Holy  ,(^  ,(o,t(„d  h  ahUndi -bieh  Hi.Hle  the  f.»etl  ituWlinw     JO  be  foUh«itb   i^Aitni  and   delivered  to  the  prnpei 

Roman  l"(Tipi«»,  ttt.  and  of  the  Urn  red  Suiei  of  Amerua,  j|„A,i,nt,(  Q(e,„  from  ihofc  •hieh  fall  mio  the  rivet  Saint     ftalei  and  peifon*  to  whom  thty  belong. 

Wfwfjeiillpaft  BiifonderftanHindnnddifterencr,  that  have  ij,,,^^,  .  j(j^p,(h,ni,ng»!liaand»  within  (wtoty  lf*4«tiof         Ait  1  en   Sih.      The  navigatioi*  oflhe 

jnhippdy   mierropted  the  good  cortefp«»d«nte   .n.l  rrien-l-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^  UMtd  State.,  and  Ifing  between 

I     .     .                  ..        ^  ..    _.,. —     —J    ..   -n.^i.n.  IV                                ...            i»wh,re  theatorefaid 


Mppilf    ,,.,„...,.,.    B r -  . 

fhipohxhiher  mutuallf  «ilh  to  rtHore  1  and  10  tniblilb 
^<K.h  a  beneftual  arrf  fitiifiAoey  ioiercourfe  betwren  the  t»o 
eounitira,  u|>oo  the  ground  of  reciprocal  advantagti  and  mu- 
tual <on»enirnc'i  at  may  prorrwte  and  iituie  (o  Doth  petpt- 
tual  peace  and  haimony  ,  And  having  (or  th  t  derifabic  end, 
already  laid  ibe  foundation  of  pr«e  and  rerontil.atton,  by 
ihe  pTOvifttnal  irlicle*,  figned  at  Patii,  on  the  jath  of  No- 
vember, irli.by  ihe(ommifriooefifmi»«ered  on  eat  h  part, 
WhKh  attwlet  -.ee  igreed  to  be  loferted  in,  and  to  coofliruie 
tbt  treatf  o'  prate  propo'ed  10  be  cnntluded  between  the 
f t«wn  of  ttr  ■ai-Dritain  and  the  ftid  Uiiied  Siatei,  but  whuh 
Iruty  wai  not  to  be  co^elixted  until  lemii  ol  peace  ftn-jU  be 
igreeO  upon  Ktiween  Gmi-Biiiajn  tn  I  Ft*n«,  and  hn  Hf  - 
unnic  maiefll  ft.ould  be  reidy  to  fonclude  fuch  ireaif  ac. 
cwdingly  ;  and  the  iteaiy  between  GreaT-Brirun  and  f  tance. 
hiving  flnce  been  contlodtd,  liit  Bnianmt  mijrfty  »nd  the 
United  Siat'aol  America,  m  order  to  cj-ry  ■"'<>  fuU 'Tt^ 
the  pr»»ifionil  artitlet  abntrementior^d,  aCiorJing  to  the  if- 
nor  iKricof,  U»e  (onHiiutrd  and  appointed,  thtt  n  'o  Uy, 
H-i  Britannic  tnajeflv  on  hr»  part.  (Ja»id  Hanl<»,  efqu.re, 
merDbet  of  the  parfuineni  of  Great-Btitain,  and  the  laiJ 
United  Suie*  on  their  pjrr,  lohn  Adam*,  elqoire,  late  a 
conai  fOunee  of  the  United  State*  of  Amcci  *t  the  court 
cit  Veifaillei,  late  Hele'-ile  in  coo^refi  Irotn  the  ftaie  ol  ^'^• 
fathurnd,  amrttiiff  Tudite  of  the  fjid  ftaie,  and  mi.irter 
pleniiioieiiiijry  al  the  faid  United  Slate*,  to  their  high  mighn- 
twlira  the  State*  General  of  the  United  Netherlands  Benja 
mm  Vrinklin,  cfquiie,  Ute  deleaaie  in  congreh  fmm  the 
flaie  of  Pennlylvania,  ptefn'eni  of  the  coiyeotian  of  the  lai.l 
fiate,  and  nimifltr  pi«mpo«nti»fT  (ttim  tbe  United  ltitt»<)l 

AmerKa  at  the  tooit      "'  '" 

prefulent  of  (ongref*, 
York,  and  m 
tl  the  Court 

(onilodingand  Tigmng  t 

itr   haying  leciprocally  (ommunicaied   iheif  refpefli 

have    ifreeJ   upon   »nd   confirmed   the  following 


1  Lawrence,  and 
a  ol  both 
and  alio  ih»i 


AiTicn  Sih.  The  navjgatioitorihe  river  Miili- 
fippi,  from  it*  lourcc  lo  the  Ocean,  fliall  forever  re - 
m»in  free  and  open  lo  the  fubjefli  uf  Giett-bmain 
ind  the  citiieni  of  the  United  %i»xtt. 

AiTiL'Li  gih.    In  cife  it  ihould  Co  happen  thirany 

Elace  nr  letritory  belonging  to  Great  Kritim  or  id  the 
'nii<d  State*.  Ibould  have  been  conquered  by  the  armi 
of  either  from  theother,  before  iht  arrival  of  the  fjidpro. 
vilional  aiticle.  in  America,  ililjigrecd,  that  the  ume 
Ihall  be  rtftored  without  difficulty,  and  without  requi- 
ring any  compenfaiion. 

LI   loih.    Iht rulemnratiti^atianiorthepre- 


I  ne*  to  be  drawn  due  call  from  the  pom.- 
bounda-irt  bet-een  Nova-Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  tail 
Hiwida  on  the  other,  (hall  refpeflively  touch  the  bay  ol  l-tmdy. 
Hid  ihe  AtlaniK  Otf  tn  i  tKtepting  fuch  idind*  Jt  no  v  are 
Of  hrrrtotore  ht-e  been  wiibin  !hc  limm  of  ihe  I11.I  pri - 
Tioce  of  Nova  Scotia.  .      „  •     , 

AittCti-  id.    It  iiagreedthal  the  peo^.leot   the  Uniinl 
•iraeii  (halUonimoe  to  enjoy  unmolefletl  the  1  ight  to  ttke  nih  ut 
ever?  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank,   and  on  Ul  theoiher  bank* 
of  Newtoiin  ll»i»d  ;  alfo  in  ihe  g  Jph  ol  Sain 
at  til  other  place*   m  ihe  fet,  where   the  ir ' 
tounirii  ''         '" 

'  '  ■   Vatet  man  nave  iioe'if  tniasB  .  ..      ■_      ■         "      _.  t  ;     ■,      , 

nin  „  everv  k.od  «.  loch  p.rt  of  ihe  coaH  of  Ne-foJndlaod  "changed  between  the  c.ntr.a.n.  p.ri.M  in  the  fp.cc 
rBnrrT  fifbertTKn  fttll'^,  (but  no.  to  dr,  o,  cure  the  f  f-«  "jo-'f".  «;'  '«•""  •'  poflitle  .0  be  computed 
lame  on  thai  llland)  .n<i  alio  on  the  oo•ll^  b*yt  and  creek,  from  lh«  day  ol  the  fignature  of  (ha  prefeflt  treity, 
ol  all  other  of  hn  Bnunitic  M^cAr'adMiiaKMU  Jfl.AmerKi  >  In  witnel*  wheretiF,  we  the  underfignad,  their  tninillerr 
artj  f^attht  'American  Rihrrmm  (b^havclibe-tr  to  drvtad  plenipotentiary,  hive  in  iheir  nime  indinviilue  of  our 
rurefifhinany  o(  (hetinlMiledbayi,  h*fb«wriand  fieekiol     '    ■  -         .        . 

N.ia-SCom.  Magdalen  lOawtt,  wmI  Labrnlore,  fo  long  a 
tSafaoN  (htll  remain  unfetiled,  bwi  fo  loon  aithcUmeo' 
e<ihetof  them  Ihall  be  leitled,  it  Jhill  n-M  be  tiwful  foe  the 
(ai.iiKharmen  to  drt  ot  turefilh  I' fi»?h  (tttknirnt,  withpulj 
pr.vlou*  igreem«it  .-..r  that  purpod-  with  the  irdtabilntU. 
(.ropraton  or  poff*«or<  ol  tke  gtouaH      . 

liillvalueiflOfrlinRmtnev.  of  allbonaAdc  dtbia  twreiofor*  (*"•■)   B-  hKANKLIN. 

lotl^S^  '    .  .    .       ,    .       (^•»)  JOHN  MY. 

A  W  D  w«  the  Uniiod  Slitti  in  CoogrcC*  aOemblcd, 

.  ^^     having  Iccn  and  duly  confidered  the  dcfioitivt  uticlct 

bettt  c«fifeared.  UetonrnR  to  red  Bn-     .f^,^,^,   j.d  by  .  certain    t€t   under   lh«  feal  of   th« 

'^  ""TK:'yi*fl--oVh.'^rty"     U"''*^  State*.  b«r.,^  d...  ih«  .4.hd.y  of  January 

ho  haee  Mt  bon.e  arma  againa  iV  ft,  1  united      '?•♦•  ■PP~'^-  'V'*''  f"**   ^°^^'"'  '''«  f"W.VJ  ««»T 


I  ukd  at  any  '"^^be/*"^*™  l?.'!'^^;^!^;^!? 'V'*    Unt  trealA  eipediied  in  good  and  due  ftMrn.'  fhallbe 
tnhabxani*  of  the  united  State*  Ihall  have  liberiT.tn  take     „^k.-.-J  k«l«.n  .h.  .J„..n. :-.•  ;_  \u.  r„ 


full  power*,  ligned  wib  aur  hand*  the  ptcfentdcfintiive 
treaty,  and,  ciufed  the  icali  of  our  armt  10  b«  affined 
bcreio. 

PONE  11  Pan*,  thit  ihiid  day  of  Utpiember. 
in  the  >ear  ut'  our  Lord  one  tboultimt  Icrtn 
hdndred  and  cighiy'lbrtf. 


lempotentiary  liom  the UO'ted  ltitt*ol         a.tich  Oh-     !•  i<  if»«H  if"*'  '^'  Conjpefi  fttll'ev 

tolVeriaillei,  John  J»y,  efquire.  laie  „,«- „(,„,„^^i,  «,h?i,^Otmw»«(  ib«  reJptaivt  Hiiei. 

.  „  .„..,...»,  andihief  ju»keof*e  ««eo»f<e»-  ^^        ^^  for  the  renitution  ol  til  elUut,  xghu  and   pro- 

id  mimUer  plenipoteniiary  (roni  the  (aid  United  Staie*  ^,,^^  ^^^^  ,,^ 

ourt  of  Madrid,  to  be  the  plenipoieninne.   lor  the  ^^  rob,ea»,   and  ilfo  o 

ingind  rigning  the  orerentdefinitive  treity  .who  al-  ^      ^^^  ^^^j^,  ,„  j,^, 


power* 


lint  tl 
HiOile 
It  of  ewKiliaim 


aniclei. 

Aaricii  ift.  Hi.  Brit.n.ic  M*,fltT  •c^no.Koir,  .n.  ^^..^  Sia.e-.  Ind  thete. 
bid  Uniitd  butri.  v*.  New.Himpibite.  Miffathuleit.-  ^^^j  _^  ,|„„ endeavour. 
Bar  Rhode-irar  «nd  f  nwidenre  I'ltntaiioo*.  Li^nneaicu-, 
Naw-Yoth,  Hi-  erley,  Ptnnlylvanja,  Heltwire,  Maryland, 
Vtrginii,  North  irolmi,  Souih-Laruhna  and  Georgia,  to  he 
free  (o»eieign  and  independent  ftitet,  that  hetreitiwun 
iheifiai  fuch,  and  ft,  himfel'.  hi*  heir*  inrf  luccerori, '< 
linqmlhei  all  claimt  to  the  governtneni,  pioprwiy  and  tn. 
f itonal  tighti  of  the  (am-,  and  everf  part  ibcKol  ■ 

AaTKLl.  Id.  And.bitalld.rpote*whKhmight.r,rein 
future  nn  the  fubjea  ol  the  boundtrw  ol  the  (iid  United 
Siitet  mar  be  prevented,  it  it  hereby  agreed  and  detlated. 
thai  the  folkiwint  are  and  fhall  be  their  bootidanea,  vii. 

From  the  nortli  -eH  anele  ol  No...bcotia.  -rt.  <hMW|le 
•hirh  it  formed  by  1  hne  drawn  due  ootth  Irom  tne  butce 
d  SaimCrot.  river  to  the  HighLnd.  i  alon«  the  faid  High 
land*  which  diVKle  thofe  nvrr.  thaiempiy  themlelve*  in. . 
Iht  nver  5*"»t  Lawreeee  from  thofe  which  (all  into  the  A^ 
laniic  Ocean,  to  the  rwh-wrnemmoft  head  ol  Cmneflicut 
river  thence  do#n  akM  the  middle  of  thai  rivet  to  the  lort  j. 
filth  draree  of  twith  latitude  ;  (rnm  thence  b,  a  lt«e  doe  writ 
on  laid  fatiia^le.  urltil  11  ftnke.  the  .i«f  Iroqucn.  oe  Catar- 
qa«i  theore  alo-  j  the  mntdle  ol  U.d  -i.et  i.to  lake  U«a*M. 
IVrUmh  -he  m.dd>  ol  faid  like  unt.*  -  nr.We.  the  commu- 
nM-atK>n  br  -iirf  between  that  Uh 
along  the  middl'  ul  UmI  tommi  ■ 
through  the  muMIe  nf 


Stain.     Am!  that  perfooio*  any  «hee  df(crip<«>n  ihiU  have     P»ft  ■ 


ftrelibFTir  togotoanipattoepanio*  any  ol  the  Thi 
111.  Britinaic   M.,e(>T   «''«>»^?"  '•*     united  Siate-.  and  ihetein  to  remain  t*al<e  month)  t, 


creol,  eneaging  and  protniling   ihit 
r  and  failnfiilly  prtfortn  and  ubfcrvc 


id  claule  thereof,  t 

lid  fmccrdy  a 

the  fame,  and   never  fulTrr  them  10  be  violated  by  any 

obtain  the  rtHltuiKWOffuthof     one,  or  itanfgrefled  in  any   manner  a*  far  at  Ihould  be 

in  our  power     and  being  fincerely  difpofed  lo  carry  ihe 

laid  aiticlei  into  execution  truly,  honeftly  and   with 

£Ood  faith,  according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  thereof. 

wc  have  ihooght  ptopci  by  theie  prefent*.  ti>  noiily  the 

lu  all  Ihe  good  ciiiseni  ol  ihele  United  biaiei, 


......  ,  . iKhti and  priKieniei,  umayhai 

cated  I  and  ihtt  Congrcu  (kail  alfo  earnrftlf  rrcummcnd 
tPtetevetal  ftiici    a    rrconfideration  and  rcvilMn  nt  all  i^t 
law*  regarding  the  pt(ttii(e*,ra  a*  to  render  the  faiit  law*  oriJ 
perieftW  cMifiileor,  no*  onfy  with  juflice  and  equnf,  but  with 
&%\   fpii 


which  on  the  r 


We(r.     pre 


been  u 


II)  at  peace  Oinilduniver(all»  ptaeaiL     And  that  tongtef*  hereby  requiiing  and  enjoining  ill  bodieaof  magiftracy, 

Ihall  •If'i    eiincniy  recommend  to  the  trvtral  lUtei,  thai  the  legiSalive,  executive  andiadiiiaty,  all  perfoni  betting  of. 

ehaiet,  iiHhti  and  piopeme*  of  furh  laft  mtnttonrd  perfoti*  fice.ciTil  ormiliiaiy,  of  whatever  tank,  degree   ur  pow- 

(hall  be  rertortd  in  them  ,  thpy  refunding  ti>  anTpfrloni  who  ,r*.  and  iH  otheii    the  good  ciliatni  of   ihcfc  Slate*  of 

ly  be  now  >n  polbfion  thcboaa  U*  price  (when  any  ha*  ^       ,ocalioo  and  condition,  ihat  rcremie.ng  tbofa 

.iven)  whicM*h  prrfoo.  '"•'j''''P*''*"r  P^''^,*^'""  nipolalioni  entered  into  on  iheir  behalf.   ua<i<r  the  au 

AS':?.'.\"'.^V;^^'^»r^^rh::.'*.;riS  .h^ri.yoftha.f.d.r.lbondbywh.chtheire.irtencca. 

mfiicne-llatldi.  eiihttbTdeofa.marT«^lr.tlemeflmor  an  independent    people   ii   bound   up  together,  and    11 

wife,  (htU  meet  wuh  noUwIul  impetftment  in  the  pro-  knowi.  and  acknowledged  by  the  nation*  of  the  wotld. 

i->n  of  their  kifl  tihii.  and  with  that  good  ftilh  whiih  11  every  tnan'i  (utell 

M-ii[-Lt6iR     Tnat  there  (halt  be  no  future  confir-  guide  withii*  their  lc*eril  officei  juiiMtttiuni  and  vo- 

ttont  made,  nor  any  proCNUliont  CCianKnced  igainfl  cationi,lhey  nrry  into  cf)tA  the  laid   deliniliee  aniclei. 


flnhei  the  cofflmu- 
lake  &iie  \  thence 
n  .mo  lake  t-'nr, 
id  lake  um,l  n  >rr  •*•>  at  the  water 
,„,  bet»e»n  that  lake  and  like  llut^n  i  theire 
;l(,rg  thr  muldle  .4  laid  wa-.r  (on.rnun.o.ion  .".o  the  lake 
^U*^  i  thence  through  the  middle  ..»  Uid  lak*  m  the  water 
.omnmnriilon  between  thai  l.ke  ind  l.k.  Super  or  ,  .h,«. 
thtotiLh  l.ke  Supeiio.  not.hward  ul  the  -let,  Roy*  a 
tf  eiua  10  ihr  '  '"8   '»^*  ■  •'*'«•  '*"°  '«^  '"*  '"■'^"'  "' 


ind  Hhi- 


iny  petlun  uf  ptrfon*  for  or  by  reafon  of  tht  part  wnicn 
le  or  they  -nay  hive  taken  ic  the  prefent  war  ;andihit  , 
[)o  ptir>jri  ihill  on  that  account.  tulTer  any  future  lott 
Of  .'amage.  eilhei  in  hi*  pet (m  liberty  or  property  md 
ihit  ibo^  whomiy  V  in  confinettteiit  on  (ucn  c*  rgc*. 
tuhr  timeuf  llu  tilihcaUon  of  tlie  irtai>'  <n  .leiica. 
null  be  nnmeditiely  fet  at  libetty,  and  tl..  (irofccuti- 
oni  \i  L  HI  inenicd  be  dilcunimiied, 

A*  rii  la  7th.      therr;  ihall  be  a  firm  and  prrpciual 
pcaie  between  hti  Brititni^c  Majefty  and  the  (aidStUcf. 


d  every  clatile  and  lintcncc  thereof,  rinctrtly.  Ittidly 
id  tompletely. 
(j  I  V  ^  N  under  ihc  Seal  of  the  Uoilcd  ^iilc*. 
Wiinefi  bit  Eiccllcncy  THOMAS  MIFFLIN. 
our  Ktefident,  at  Annipoli*,  thi*  fouriecnth  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  L<jrd  one  ihouland  le> 
f  en  huodred  and  cighi\  -four ,  and  of  the  fuvereign- 
ty  and  independence  ol  th«  United  Siaittuf  Ainc- 

„<..!».., hib.      t;:yf..'  . 


Note. —  [Till!  .ibove  cut  is  a  reduced  facsimile  of  a  broadside  amonR  the  Meshccli  We.irn  Papers  (Mass. 
Hist.  Soc,  vol.  ii.  p.  114).  aimoimciiiK  the  signing  of  Ihc  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

\V.  S.  Appleton  describes  a  scries  of  ten  medals,  struck  at  different  times  to  commeinorate  the  peace  (IAm... 
Hist.  Soc.  I'roi:,  xi.  \o\.  Cf.  Aiiur.  Join:  of  Xiiiiiismdlics,  ii.  (13  ;  Coin  Colkclors  Journal,  iv.  145  ;  Hakcr's 
Sfedntlk  Portrailsof  l\'ns/iin_i;ton,  p.  y>).  — I'-".) 


'ijf 


f*. 


I 


i6X 


VAR!  VriVE   AND   CRITICAL   HISTORY   OF   AMERICA. 


his  visit  lO  England,  confirming  Jay's  conviction  and  justifying  his  mission  of  \'j.i'ghiin  Us 
counteract  Rayneval's  influence. 

Rayneval's  narrative  of  his  conversations  with  the  English  mini  ters  is  among  the 
Stevens  MSB.  His  instructions  and  extracts  from  his  letters  to  V'ergennes  are  given  by 
De  Circourt  (iii.  29,  56).  The  account  of  his  mission,  which  iie  gave  to  Monroe  in  a  letter 
dated  Nov.  14,  1795,15  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Rives's  Madison,  \o\.\.  The  inter- 
cepted letter  of  Marbois  on  the  fishery  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  Jay's  Life,  in 
English.  It  is  unaccountably  omitted  in  X\\z  Diplomatic  Correspondence, '!\'i\\o\x^]'!ifi 
letter  in  regnnl  to  it  is  given. 1 

Debates  in  Congress  on  the  question  of  cancelling  the  ministers'  instructions  to  confide 
in  France  are  recorded  in  the  papers  of  Charles  Thomson,  the  secretary  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  The  reports  of  these  debates  last  from  July  22  to  Sept.  20,  1782,  and 
are  printed  in  the  Colleclions  of  the  AVw  York  Historical  Society  for  1878.  The  reports 
kept  by  Madison,  and  printed  in  Madison's  Works,  begin  in  Xovcniber  of  the  same  year, 
and  contain  an  account  of  the  reception  of  the  preliminary  articles  in  Congress  which  sup- 
plement the  letters  of  Luzerne. - 

Where  original  authorities  were  unattainable,  use  has  been  made,  in  the  preceding  nn.r- 
rative,  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History^  and  other  standard  works  upon  early  American  diplo- 
macy ;  e.  g.,  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  excepting  where  their  statements 
or  conclusions  are  modified  or  reversed  by  later  writers,  to  whom  reference  is  made  in 
the  notes. 

The  accuracy  of  the  history  of  the  negotiation  given  in  the  Life  of  John  Jay,  by  Wil- 
liam Jay,  was  vouched  for  by  one  of  the  English  negotiators,  Fitzherbert,  subsequently  T.onl 
St.  Helens,  who  afterwards  (July  29,  1838)  referred  to  tlu'  memoirs  as  particularly  iiitei- 
esting  to  himself  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  and  political  intercourse  with  Mr.  Jay 


) 


Dipt.  Co>  resp.,  iii.  376;  Bigelow's /vvf «/•//>/,  iii. 
66,  including  the  "  notes  for  conversation,"  which 
is  given  also  in  Fitzmaurice's  Shdbtiriie,  from 
a  copy  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  Cf.  I'arton's 
JuiuiAiin,  ii.  458.  Sparks  adds  in  foot-notes  ex- 
tracts from  tlie  correspondence  of  Oswald  and 
the  ministry.  (Cf.  ix.  303.)  The  letters  cf  Frank- 
lin while  ill  France,  are  in  .Sparks,  vci.  viii. 
Franklin  was  well  aware  that  the  French  min- 
istry communicated  nothing  to  the  .American 
commissioners,  and  assigned  it  as  a  r?ason  why 
ht-  could  join  with  Jay  and  Adams  in  cu.  •.ealing 
their  negotiations  from  Vergennes  (Ac^ams-lV'ir- 
reii  Correspondence,  p.  427).  Henri  Martin  says 
the  study  nf  Franklin  bv  P.  Chasles  in  the  P~!ue 
lies  iteiix  Monties  {.xxvi.  294)  is  "very  unfriendly, 
.tnd  more  witty  than  accurate."  The  opinion  en- 
tertained of  Franklin  in  Fnglandwas  very  stiong 
that  he  was  an  inveterate  hater  of  Fngland,  and 
the  estimates  of  him  in  that  country  have  been 
tinctured  by  this  belief.  Cf.  Thomas  Hughes  in 
Contemporary  K,'!'.  (1879). 

John  .\dams  at  a  later  day  told  the  story  of 
the  negotiations,  as  he  observed  them,  in  a  series 
ol  letters  in  the  lioston  I\ilriot  (May  9,  1.S09,  to 
Feb.  10,  iSio),  which  were  afterwards  in  part 
pui'lishcd  separately,  i'l  Hoston,  as  Corrcspcih 
denci  of  fill-  '  te  Presiilent  Adams.  This  portion 
of  the  coru  ,)ondencc  was  not  included  in  that 
part  of  these  contributions  printed  in  John  Ad- 
am's  Works,  vol.  i"  (Ci,  J/dd.x.  48.)  He  re- 
peats I'he  story  of   his  services  ia  the  Adams- 


IVarreii  Correspondence  (p.  428.7' j<v/.).  There  is 
a  briet  study  of  John  Adams's  way>  in  diplomacy 
in  John  T.  Morse's  John  Adams,  ch.  vii.  Cf.  a 
Colleclion  of  State  Papers  relative  to  tiie  ot'iiiowt- 
edgmeiitof  the  stn'cyeis^nty  of  the  United  -^ictes  ;  to 
which  is  prefixed,  J  he  political  character  of  John 
Adams,  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  (l.ontlon, 
1782).  His  diary  in  Works  (vol.  iii.)  gives  the 
cun  III  (  vents  and  observations.  —  Kl)  ] 

■  '.  ■  rly  copy  of  the  Marbois  letter  is  given 
in  (!.c  ''f'ss.  Hist.  See.  /'roc.  (November,  1S63, 
vii.  't. '  ,  '  hich  differs  a  little  from  that  given  in 
Pitkin  (ii.  528)  and  in  Jay's  fay  (i.490).  Cf.  on 
this  letter  fohn  Adam.t's  Wori-s,  i.  App.  D. —  Ed.] 

-  [The  ac.ion  in  Congress  during  the  progress 
of  negotiations  is  traced  in  their  Journals  ;  Madi- 
son's Writings,  i.  61,  515;  Kives's  Madison,\.Q.\\. 
12  ;  Hamilton's  Kepublic  U.  S.,  ii.  ch.  31  ;  Dipt. 
Corresp.  ;  the  debates,  Nov.  4,  1782 -June  .ll, 

1783,  are  in  Madison  Papers,  i.  1S7.  The  defin- 
itive treaty  was  ratified   by  Congress,  Jan.    14, 

1784,  and  proclaimed  with  the  recommendations 
to  the  States,  required  under  it  (Secr^-t  fonrnah, 
iii.  433;  Jones,  M.  V.  during  the  Ki';\,  ii.  669). 
It  was  ratified  by  the  king,  .Vpril  9.  — Fn.] 

■'  [Hancroft  has  been  able  to  avail  himself  of 
all  the  new  materi.il  e.\cept  the  Franklin  MSS. 
(used  bv  Wharton),  niul  he  had  had  copies  of  the 
Shelburne  Papers  before  Fitzmaurice  used  them, 
and  had  he!,)ed  Circourt  in  his  collection.  Han- 
croft's  account  is  the  best  in  the  general  histo- 
ries.—  Kd.] 
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when  they  were  rcjpe:tively  'employed  at  Paris  in  1782;  and  remarked  that  he  could  safely 
add  his  testimony  to  the  numerous  proofs  afforded  by  these  memoirs  that  it  was  not  only 
chiefly,  but  sol'jly,  through  Jay's  means  that  the  negotiations  of  that  period  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  were  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  pronounced  the 
narrative  of  the  negotiation  given  by  Judge  William  Jay  perfectly  trre  throughout. 

Jay's  narrative  has  been  followed  by  Flanders  in  his  Lives  of  Chief  Justices.  Parton's 
Life  of  Franklin  treats  as  unfounded  the  views  of  Jay  and  Adams  on  the  unfriendly  policy 
of  France,  and  gives  the  credit  of  the  negotiation  exclusively  to  Franklin.  The  services 
of  the  three  American  negotiators  have  been  briefly  characterized  by  .Mr.  Trescot  in  the 
following  terms  :  "The  very  variety  of  their  characters  adapted  itself  to  t'.eir  necessities  : 
and  if  the  deferential  wisdom  of  Franklin  smoothed  the  difficulties  of  the  French  treaty, 
the  energetic  activity  of  Adams  conquered  the  obstacles  to  the  alliance  with  Holland,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiation  with  England  was  guided  by  the  infle-xible  firmness  of  Jay."  * 


n/h^Y 


■''-J  - 


1  [It  is  fair  to  say  that  until  the  recent  devel- 
opments of  Fitzmaurice  in  his  Life  of  Shcllmrne 
and  of  Count  C'ircourt  in  his  L' Action  Commiiiit-, 
etc.,  the  ahiiost  univers,il  opinion  in  legurd  to 
the  sincerity  of  Vergcnnes  and  the  suspicions  of 
it  by  .\clams  (cf.  Life  ofjo/iii  Adams,  by  Charles 
Francis  .4dams)  and  Jay  had  been  opposed  to 
the  views  entertained  by  those  negotiators ;  and 
some  of  the  best  investigators  since  the  new  ma- 
terial was  availal)le  hav.-  sustained  these  earlier 
and  customary  judgments,  —  e\en  Lecky  (iv. 
276-2S5),  wl;o  considers  Fitzmaurice's  Life  of 
SItclltHrne  the  best  e.xijosition  of  the  progress  of 
the  negotiation,  considers  that  the  distrust  of 
V'ergennes  by  Jay  and  .\dams  was  gKimidless, 
though  I.ccky's  development  of  the  French  policy 
hardly  justifies  his  conclusion,  unless  he  means 
that  the  American  commissioners  distrusted  \'er- 
genncs'  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  .American  inde- 
pendence, which  they  certainly  did  not  do.  (Cf. 
Mr.  Jay's  AJdiess,  I1SS3,  p.  112.)  The  last  exam- 
ination in  that  spirit  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Wharton,  the  solicitor  of  the  department  of 
state  at  Washington,  in  the  Appendix  to  Volume 
LfL  of  /)ii;est  of  Inlcinational  Law  (Washing- 
ton, 1887).  He  gives  some  of  the  correspon- 
dence from  the  Stevens-Franklin  MSS.  not  be- 
fore in  print.  It  is  claimed  by  this  writer  that 
the  tre.aty  was  one  of  partition  and  not  of  grant, 
and  that  therefore  the  prior  rights  of  the  colo- 
nies as  to  the  fisheries  and  na  -igation  remained 
to  the  United  .States.  He  imces  the  predilec- 
tions of  the  leading  negotiators.  Of  Shelburne 
he  takes  a  higher  view  than  lecky.  Fox  he 
looks  upon  as  overcome  by  f.-ictiou  and  passion. 
Of  Vergennes  he  holds  that  while  that  minis- 
ter avowedlv  wished  to  secure  the  fisheries  to 
France  and  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  he  en- 
gaged in  no  negotiation  without  the  privity  of 
the  Americans,  e.xcept  what  w.is  necessary  and 


customary  in  preliminary  inquiries,  —  a  state- 
ment that  seems  to  allow  the  United  States  the 
sam  right.  In  claiming  that  Vergennes  did  not 
swerve  from  his  expre.ised  purpose  of  securing 
to  the  United  States  the  acknowledgment  of 
independence  only,  he  does  not  seem  to  allow 
that  the  conditioning  it,  under  a  secret  treaty 
with  Spain,  on  the  wresting  of  (Ubraltar  from 
ICngland  put  the  United  .States  it  a  disadvan- 
tage that  was  not  contemnlated  in  the  alli- 
ance. Dr.  Wharton  traces  the  main  success  of 
tlie  American  negotiations  to  Franklin,  and 
thinks  the  loss  of  Canada  owing  to  Franklin's 
being  hampered  by  his  associates.  His  opin- 
ions, accordingly,  of  .Xdams  and  J;.y,  as  com- 
pared with  Franklin,  are  ciualified  bv  what  he 
deems  their  embarrassing  characteristics.  In 
assuming  that  the  treaty  would  have  failed,  e.\- 
cept  for  the  acquiescence  of  Vergennes,  \ 
Wharton  equally  assumes  tliat  Congress  woi.i- 
have  been  prevented  by  France  from  ratifying 
the  treaty.  "  Our  way  of  thinking  must  be  an 
impenetrable  secret  to  the  Americans,"  was  Ver 
gennes'  caution  to  I  izerne,  Oct.  14,  1782  C'ir- 
court, iii.  2S8).  It  i  not  quite  .so  impenetrable 
now  with  the  newer  lights. 

The  view  adverse  to  Vergennes  has  been  ot 
late  years  best  expres.sed  by  Mr.  Jay,  the  writer 
of  the  present  chapter,  in  his  aildress  on  The 
Peace  jVe/^otiatiotis  of  lySz  and  lySj,  before  the 
N.  Y.  Hist.  Society  in  1883,  and  again  in  the 
present  chapii  r.  His  father,  William  Jay,  also 
held  some  correspondence  in  1832  on  the  mat- 
ter with  John  Qnincv  Adams,  which  is  given  in 
the  -l/i;','.  of  Amcr.  //;>.'.,  Jan.,  1879  (iii.31)).  The 
life  of  Jay  in  Delaplaine's  Repository  f.alls  in 
with  Jav's  own  vicu's.  A  recent  book,  The  Life 
and  Times  of  jfohii  fiv,  Secretary  of  Foreis^n  Af- 
fail  J  under  the  Confederation,  and  first  Chief- 
Justice  of  Vie  United  States,  with  a  Sketch  of 
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A.  The  Fisheries.  —  The  documents  i)rcserved  in  the  A/ass.  Arc/iivcs  (cf.  Biston  Evening  Transcript^ 

August  25,  iSSr>)  show  how  strenuously,  when  Acadia  was  French,  the  New  KngJand  jjcople  pressed  tlicir 
claims  to  the  fisheries,  and  how  importunate  they  were  when  the  nc);otiations  of  178?  again  brought  in  (|uc-.. 
tion  their  interests.'  K.  K.  Livnigston  (January  7,  17S2),  in  his  instructions  to  the  American  commissioners, 
formulated  the  .American  claims  (Spatks's  I'rankliii,  ix.  135-13S;  and  for  the  insistcn'c  upon  the  point 
see  SiLirl  Journals  of  Cong.,  iii.  241).  See  the  di|)lomatic  conduct  of  the  question  set  forti:  in  Eugene  Schuy- 
ler's Ameriiiin  Dif'jmaiy  (cli.  S),  in  the  history  of  the  fishery  ([uestion  in  the  Mag.  .hnir.  Hist.,  July,  i8X(), 
in  Chas.  Isham's  h'ishcry  Question  (N.  V.,  1SS7),  and  in  John  Jay's  Fisheries  ilisfute:  a  suggestion  for  its  m/- 
/nslutent  />}■  abrogating  the  eonvention  of  iSiS,  ami  testing  on  the  rig/its  and  liberties  ilejiual  in  the  treaty 
0/  ijSj.     A  letter  to  W.  Af.  H-arts  (New  Vork,  18S7).'-     The  intercepted  letter  of  Martois  set  forth  the 


J'lihlic  Events  from  the  ofeningof  the  /\\-:aliition 
to  the  eleetion  of  Jefferson,  by  Willi.im  Wliitelock, 
also  sustains  the  opinions  of  the  Jays.  The 
book  is  unfortiina  e  in  citing  no  authorities  and 
in  having  no  index,  .\niong  recent  American 
writers,  Col.  T.  W  .  Higginson  in  his  Larger  His- 
tory of  the  U.  S.  'N.  v.,  1SS6),  and  John  Fiske 
in  Af'fleton's  Cye/o/ei/ia  of  .Inierieun  Biography 
(X.  V  ,  18S7),  in  an  article  on  Franklin,  sustains 
the  course  "f  Jay  and  .Adams.  .Some  other  of 
the  later  writers  have  been  inHucnced  by  similar 
views,  as  John  1 .  Morse  in  his  Hamilton  (i.  S2) 
and  John  .li/ains  (p.  1  59),  and  more  cautiously, 
perhaps,  John  I'igelow  in  a  note  to  his  Life  of 
Franklin  (iii.  2li)>  where  lie  prints  certain  parts 
of  the  .seciet  treaty  of  France  with  Spain,  April 
12,  1779,  of  V  hich  Sparks,  who  first  formulated 
the  defence  of  Ve  cnnes,  was  not  .it  the  time 
well  informed.  Sparks  says  of  it  in  some  notes 
among  the  Sparks  MSS.  (vol.  xxxii.)  :  "I  read 
it  in  the  .Xrchives  dus  .Affaires  I'.trangferes  on 
the  29th  Oct.,  i8z8;"  and  tiKu  .<:^ives  the  sub- 
stance, which,  he  adds, he  "committed  u) writing 
immediately  after  reading,  not  being  permitted 
to  copy  it  in  detail."  Hi  ai'ded  to  this  statement 
at  a  later  date  :  ''  I  have  since  obtained  a  ropy 
•of  it  "  ((  f.  Bancroft,  x.  ch.  8.)  This  "Conven- 
tion entre  la  France  et  I'Kspagne  dii  12  Avril, 
1779,"  is  in  Circouvt  (iii.  335),  with  two  letters 
(M.iv  5,  17S3,  June  8,  17S2)  of  Montmorin  to  Ver- 
genncs  relative  li  the  execution  of  the  treaty. 
Spark.s's  views,  ;ui\orsc  to  Jay's,  took  shape  in 
a  long  not"  i.i  Jay's  xposition  of  his  ov.n  opin- 
ions in  t'.-r  ■'■'(•lomalii  1  < esftondenee  (viii.  129- 
212).  C  H  Arams  ll.^^  rensnred  Spn'ks  for 
using  a  |)iil>'iratioii  •>{  (he  ;  vemment  for  circu- 
lating his  ii' lividual  vi<'ws.  .Sparks  reiteialcd 
his  views  to  Madison  '  i/iJii'' ■■'•'.'  L'ti'ers,  iv.  83), 
and  in  his  Uoiirvrnei.r  ,^.fo/-'i'  (i.  238)  and  his 
Franklin  (i.  492,  .1,95)  ;  ai.d  Mi.  '-'y  in  his  Ad- 
dress  (pp.  112,  215)  has  particularly  ans-vered 

1  (T.  ff  r  insLmcc,  W.  ''fll.m's  .-Xncieut  ri^ht  oj  the 
hiii^tisl  Kittion  to  the  Amt-  icati  ^shery\\,n\v\n\\y  i/t^l 
Bosittn,  176S,  —  with  ,T  map.  Cf.  S.ihin,  ii.  no.  C»,2o.' ; 
CarU'i  I^rown,  iii.  m^4^  ;  I.oren/o  Sabine's  Report  oti  ttie 
J'''is/ier,'es,  p.  i.ia;  .tnd  I.alorN  Cyetopwdin,  iii.  -^41. 


him.  Franklin  himself  held,  in  a  somewhat  slip. 
l)ery  way,  however,  to  the  crroi.eousness  of  the 
views  of  Jay  and  Adams,  as  did  Laurens  (/.*//. 
Corres.,  ii.  485;  iv.  13S  ;  cf.  also  .x.  187).  These 
])r()testations  and  the  arguments  of  Sparks  have 
largely  influenced  the  opinion  of  later  writers  like 
I'arton  in  his  Franklin  (ii.  455,  479,  486,  506), 
(ieorge  \V.  (Ireene  in  his  Historical  V'ie^v  (p.  205), 
Ilildreth  (iii.  421),  and  Oeorgc  T.  Curtis  in  a 
paper  in  Ifarf'er's  Mag.  (April  and  .May,  18S3). 
One  is  somewhat  amused  at  the  ease  with  which 
Rives  {Madison,  i.  355)  accepts  the  "  tone  and 
spirit"  of  so  versatile  an  intriguer  as  Vergennes 
when  shown  in  his  letter  to  Luzerne,  because  it 
"affords  convincing  proof  of  the  injustice  of 
the  suspicions  of  '.ic  American  commissioners." 
That  iarshall  and  Washington  were  not  de- 
ceived as  to  the  purposes  of  France  is  quite 
clear  from  the  way  in  which  the  negotiations  are 
treated  in  the  L.ife  of  Washington,  and  in  the  let- 
ter of  I'inckney,  Washington's  secretary  of  state, 
Jan.  19,  1797  {Ainer.  Slate  L'afers,  i.  559,  576). 
The  leading  later  English  historians  have  taken 
the  view  of  .Sparks,  like  Mahon  (vii.  198),  and 
Knight's  Popular  History  of  Fngland  (vi.  457) ; 
but  the  Tory  historian  .\dolphns  seems  to  recog- 
nize the  wily  purposes  of  Vergennes  [England, 
iii.  ch.  47  and  48).  Massey  (England,  iii.  136) 
holds  that  "  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government  to  justify  such  ungen- 
erous conduct,"  and  points  out  that  the  Marbois 
letter  did  not  come  to  light  till  the  Americans 
had  entered  upon  their  negotiations  apart  from 
France.  I''it/maurice  (Shell'iirne,  iii.)  adopts  in 
the  main  the  views  of  William  Jay  in  his  L.ife  of 
John  Jav  :  and  for  furtlier  alleging  of  the  French 
duplicity,  see  T.  11.  Dyer's  Modern  Europe  (iv. 
2.S6),  Coxe's  Spanish  Bourbons  (v.  137),  and  his 
Lfou.':e  of  Austria  (ii.  603).  Cooper  picked  up 
some  reports  which  he  gives  in  his  Travelling 
Bachelor  (Londoiv  1S28),  i.  p.  105. — En.] 

2  (.'f.  further  the  Marquis  of  Lome  in  the  Eclectic 
Mug.,  cviii.  fH)i ;  J.  C.  H.iinillon's  RepMie,  ii.  48-' ;  C.  T. 
Curtis  in  f/ar/'er's  d/rw/M/j-,  Ixvi.  676 ;  and  lefercnces  in 
Jones's  Indfx  iM  Lega!  Ptrioiiieats,  p.  ac/t. 
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iiigeiicy  ot  6am.  Adams  in  the  matter  (Wells's  Adams,  iii.  150).  It  was  upon  this  point  that  John  Adams 
assumed  the  greatest  share  of  responsibility  in  the  negotiations  I  Worts,  i.  3S0-3S2  :  his  diary  in  lliiil.  iii. 
x,^,},,  etc. ;  and  letters,  x..  137,  160,  403).  Franklin  was  later  charged  with  lukewarmness  upon  this  pomt,  but 
Jay  and  .Adams  seem  to  acquit  him  (Higelow's  Franklin,  iii.  234,  etc.). 

B.  Tin;  NoKTiii-RN  13oiNi)ARli;.s.  —  .\  letter  of  K.  K.  Livingston,  Jan.  ;,  1 7X2,  to  Franklin  liad  .set 
forth  the  .American  view,l  and  we  have  the  commissioners'  response  to  Livingston  as  to  tlie  bounds  agreed 
upon.'-!  The  Knglish  commissioners  claimed  the  territory  of  Maine  westward  to  the  I'iscataqua,  and  succes- 
sively abandoned  claims  of  extension  to  the  Kennebec  and  the  I'enobscot.  and  finally  stopped  at  the  .'^t.  Croix.'' 
Ilswald  had  in  the  first  instance  yielded  to  the  .St.  |ohn,  and  in  connection  had  suggested  a  line  from  tlie  west- 
erly end  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel  (as  agreed  finally),  south  of  the  Ottawa  and  mainly  jiarallel  to  that  river,  t( 
Lake  Nipissing,  thence  westerly  across  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Mississi|)pi.  'J  his  yielded  conformity 
to  the  instructions  which  Congress  had  given  John  .\dams,  .August  14,  1779.''  The  .Americans  in  the  beginning 
had  pushed  for  the  St.  John.  l)ut  finally  withdrew  to  the  St.  Croi.x,—  so  that  in  the  name  of  tlie  river,  at  least, 
there  was  an  agreement,  and  a  river  of  that  name  was  furthermore  an  a'Huent  of  the  I'assamaquoddy  liay.  To 
reach  it  from  the  sea,  the  line  must  run  between  various  islands,  but  without  being  farther  defined  than  that 
such  islands  as  had  been  customarily  included  within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  were  *'i  belong  to  it  still.  l''rom 
the  head-waters  of  the  .St.  Croix,  without  designating  which  of  its  upper  branches  should  be  taken,  a  line  was 
to  run  due  north  till  it  struck  the  highlands  which  formed  the  divide  between  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the 
.Atlantic;  and  this  left  it  uncertain  whether  the  Hay  of  Chaleur  and  the  Hay  of  Inindy  would  be  deemed  Atlan- 
tic waters,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  treaty  distinct  from  such  waters.  The  line  was  then  to  follow  westerly 
this  dividing  ridge  till  it  struck  the  northwestern  source  of  the  Connecticut,  lint  with  no  indication  of  the 
particular  stream  which  was  iiitended.''  It  was  then  to  follow  the  Connecticut  down  to  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  pursue  that  [larallel  westerly  till  it  struck  the  Iroquois  or  St.  Lawrence  River,  on  a  line 
already  surveyed,  and  assumed  without  due  knowledge  to  be  correct.  It  was  then  to  run  through  the  middle 
of  the  great  lakes  and  connecting  waters  ;  but  there  were  certain  islands  in  its  course  which  might  be  claimed 
for  each  side.  It  was  to  pass  through  Lake  .Superior  north  of  Isle  I'hillippeau.x,  which  did  not  exist,  and  from 
the  westerly  side  of  that  lake  it  was  to  follow  a  water-way  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woo.ls,  on  the  groundless  sup- 
|)osition  that  there  was  one  near  the  north  end  of  Isle  Roy,ale ;  thence  to  the  northwest  corner  of  that  lake,  on 
the  equally  groundless  supposition  that  the  forty-ninth  ]iarallel  was  struck  at  that  point,  and  thence  by  a  due 
west  line  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  which  were  supposed  to  be,  but  were  not,  due  west  of  it."  This 
line  was  thus  drawn  in  much  ignorance  of  geography,  and  in  trustful  dependence  in  some  parts  on  anterior 
definitions  of  the  bounds  intended.  There  was  ample  verge  for  dispute,  and  the  final  determination  was  not 
re.iched  till  1842, — -a  space  of  sixty  years  of  uncertainty  and  danger,  and  then  by  compromise  and  .agreement, 
rather  than  by  elucidation  of  the  treaty. 

The  first  serious  question  arose  upon  the  identity  of  the  St.  Croix  River.  John  .Adams  had  insisted"  that 
the  river  of  that  name,  whicli  in  documentary  records  between  the  English  and  I'rench  had  been  so  constantly 
held  to  be  the  western  limits  of  .Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  was  the  St.  John  ;«  but  the  map  used  in  the  treaty  had 
limited  the  region  of  its  mouth  to  the  I'assamaquoddy  liay.  Here  there  were  three  rivers,  and  on  the  maps 
then  current  all  three  were  called  St.  Croix,  as  the  different  geographers  inclined.  On  the  map  which  the  com- 
missioners used  (Mitchell's  of  1755),  only  two  of  the  rivers  were  delineated,  and  these  were  the  longer  ones, 


*  Sparks's  Franklin,  ix.  128. 

*  yohti  Ailiitm's  Works,  vili.  iS. 

3  Adams,  i.  665.  This  was  insisted  on  by  Stracliey. 
Adams  y\.  App.  C)  tells  us  how  he  was  prepared  to  insist 
on  the  region  of  .Sngadahock  as  coming  within  the  old 
bounds  of  Maine.  When  the  proclamation  of  1763  was 
issued,  it  was  settled  that  Massachusetts  gave  up  her  claim 
to  the  territory  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  north  of 
the  height  of  land,  and  as  an  offset  the  crown  ceased  to 
make  any  claim  on  tlie  land  between  the  Penobscot  and 
the  St.  Croix.  This  lirltish  claim  westerly  beyond  the  St. 
Croix  was  simply  a  somewhat  stultifying  attempt  to  ailopt 
for  a  present  purpose  what  had  been  in  times  p.ist  the 
French  claim  of  the  western  bitniuls  of  Acadi.i,  which  the 
Knglish  had  always  denied.  It  perhaps  shows  French  in- 
fluence against  the  colonies  that  as  late  as  i7;r,  D'Anville's 
rnrlic  Orientate  liu  Caimda  (Venice)  put  the  line  at  the 
Kemiebec,  while  Fhelippeaux's  Carte  Ghi^rale  Jes  Colo- 
nies A  Hglaises  ( 1 77S)  carries  it  east  of  the  Kennebec.  Moll . 
the  Knglish  geographer,  had  indeed  defined  New  Scotland 
in  I7i5as  bounded  west  by  the  Saco.  The  Mass.ichusetts 
charter  of  1692  had  included  Nova  .Scotia ;  Inu  when  that 
province  was  later  set  off,  it  was  by  the  old  bounds  of  the 
St.  Croix. 

'  This  line,  contrasted  with  llie  one  arranged  after  Stra- 
chcy  joined,  is  sliown  in  a  map  in  !'"ilzniaurice's  Shelbnrne, 


iii.  294«  The  instructions  of  Stracliey  were  to  press  for 
boundaries  more  favorable  to  England  than  were  settled 
for  Canada  by  the  proclamation  of  t-jf^z. 

"  Cf.  Levi  WtxHihury's  speech  in  Heuton's  Debates,  xiv. 
572- 

"  The  line  then  went  down  the  Mississippi  to  latitude 
31°  north;  thence  due  east  to  the  rive-  '.  ipalachicola,  and 
thence  to  its  junction  with  Flint  River;  thence  t.i  the  liead 
of  St.  Mary's  Kiver,  and  In-  St  Mary's  River  to  the  ocean. 

"  He  subseqneiuly  said  there  was  mo  documentary  evi- 
denre  to  justify  tlie  .American  commissioners  to  insist  upon 
the  St.  John  as  being  the  St.  Croix  intended  for  the  eastern 
l)oundary  of  Massacluisetl-     '''orks,  viii.  aio'i. 

'  The  Rritish  commissio..er,  Oswald,  b.id  indeed.  Oct.  .S, 
1782,  consented  to  the  line  of  the  St.  John,  hut  his  govern- 
ment tailed  to  support  his  views.  A  map  was  found  amrmg 
Jay's  papers,  after  the  treaty  of  1842  had  V.en  signed,  in 
which  the  St.  John  was  colored  as  "  Mr.  Oswald's  line."  — 
evidently  a  tentative  draft,  in  .accordance  with  this  luisnp- 
ported  concession  of  Oswald.  At  lliat  time  it  wcnld  then 
appear  that  the  subsequent  F.nglish  diseriminaliun  be- 
tween the  "  .Atlantic"  and  the  Ray  of  F  mdy  bad  not  been 
broached  This  Jay  map  was  Mi'chell's  of  C7C5,  colored, 
however,  to  conform  to  the  later  Quebec  Act  of  1774.  It 
is  reproduced  in  connection  with  Gallatin's  "  Memoir"  in 
the  .\'.  }'.  //(.(/.  Soe.  Pro,-.,  iSij. 
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the  smaller  and  most  westerly  being  omitted.  Of  the  two  drawn,  the  name  St.  Croix  was  given  to  the  most 
easterly,  and  it  was  along  this  stream,  thus  nianped,  that  the  boundary  line  was  drawn  by  tlie  commissioners. 
The  true  position  of  the  most  easterly  of  these  two  upper  rivers  was  farther  down  the  bay,  on  its  easterly  side, 
i'he  Americans  had  good  reason  for  claiming  tliat  this  river,  the  present  Magaguadavic,  was  the  .St.  Croix  of 
the  treaty,  .ind  so  Franklin,  Jay,  and  .\dams  testified  1  when  settlers  from  New  lirunswick  (set  off  from  Nova 
Scotia  in  1784)  began  to  pass  westerly,  and  to  establish  their  abodes  near  the  mouth  of  the  other  of  the  two 
upper  rivers,  where  St.  .Andrews  now  is.  These  encroachments  were  early  the  subject  of  examination  and 
complaint,  both  by  the  general  government  and  by  Massachusetts,  and  investigations  were  made  by  General 
Kufus  I'utnam,  and  also  by  a  commission  consisting  of  Generals  Lincoln  and  Knox  and  George  Partridge, 
and  the  two  former  were  then  living  in  Maine.-    The  next  year,  Jay  presented  a  project  for  a  joint  commission 
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THE    MONUMENT   ON    THE   ST.  CKOIX» 


'  Singularly  enough,  In  view  ai  the  known  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  St.  Croix  then  existing  among  geog- 
raphers, John  Adams,  in  his  deposition  given  to  (he  com- 
missioners for  determining  the  St.  Croix,  says  that  the 
question  of  error  or  mistake  in  Mitchell's  map  was  not 
suggested  by  any  one  at  the  time  ;  but  Jay,  in  his  depo- 


sition at  ths  same  time,  says  that  the  question  of  the  true 
river  of  that  name  was  raised  among  the  commissioners, 
but  that  they  rested  on  tlie  determination  made  by  Mitchell 
in  his  assignment  of  the  name. 

2  Sfaffi  Pti/iers  :  Foreign   Relationship  91-97  (Oct.  I3, 
1784). 


^1 


•  Skelched  from  a  plate  in  Bouchettc's  British  Dominions  in  X.  Am^frico,  p.  14  (London,  i8p).  A  cedar  .stake  was 
-placed  at  the  liL-ad  of  .i  small  stream,  selected  as  the  main  source  of  the  river,  and  live  feet  south  of  it  a  yello'v  birch  was 
hooped  witii  iron.  Tlie  condition  of  this  last  in  1S17  is  shown  in  the  hare  trunk  to  the  left  of  the  new  monument,  a  cedar 
pillar,  which  was  erected  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  (governments  cnRaged  in  marking  the  line.  It  hears  these 
inscriptions  ;  "Cnl.  Jos.  Kolichette,  H.  H.  M.  Surveyor-Gener.ll,"  "John  Johnson,  L'.  S.  Surveyor  .and  S.  G.  V.  S.," 
"  New  Bnni5«ick.  July  31,  i'<i7,"'  and  "  United  Slates,  31st  July,  1817.''  Rocks  at  the  base  on  cither  side  were  also 
respecl'vely  marked. 
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to  settle  the  questions  at  issue,  and  recommended  tliat  Moose  and  other  islands  in  tlie  bay  should  be  occupied 
by  garrisons.!  In  1794  it  was  provided  by  the  Jay  treaty  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  botli 
powers  to  determine  the  question  of  the  St.  Croix  River  and  its  divisionary  branch.  11  tlie  testiniony  ol  Mit- 
chell's map  was  wortli  anythi "' .  .  ere  was  no  question  that  the  easterly  or  M.igaguadavic  Kiver  (Mitchells 
St.  Croix)  was  the  river  intended  Ly  the  treaty ;  but  the  westerly  of  the  two  iipfir  rivers  (the  Schoodiac)  was 
finally  chosen  by  the  commissioners,-  because  it  was  proved  to  be  the  original  St.  Croix,  or  the  river  so  named 


NORTHERN   AND   E.\STERN   BOUNDS. 


Note  to  the  Above  Map.  —Tlie  line  besiniiing  at  A  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  earlier  run  on  the  parallel  45'  to  C, 
crosiing  the  outlet  of  Lake  Chninplain  near  Rouse's  Point,  was  fmnitl  to  be  a  trifle  too  far  south  of  the  true  parallel,  but 
by  the  treaty  of  1841  was  confirmed  on  the  earlier  supposed  line.  Frnni  C  to  E,  the  line  by  the  treaty  of  1S42  was  made 
to  follow  that  branch  of  the  Connecticut,  Hall's  Stream,  nearer  C,  while  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  had 
given  the  branch  nearer  D  as  the  line.     From  E  the  line  as  claimed  by  the  United  States  followed  the  broken  line 

( )  to  K.    From  F,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  it  followed  the  dot-and-dash  line  (.  —  .—.—)  to  M  (Mars  Hill).    .\% 

finally  settled  in  1842,  all  north  of  the  line  of  dots  (following  the  bed  o'  the  river),  extending  from  G  through  H  to  L,  was 
given  to  Great  Britain.  If  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlaiuls  had  been  accepted,  the  United  States  would  here 
have  gained  the  long,  narrow  area,  G,  H,  J.  In  determining  which  was  the  St.  C  'ix,  the  British  claimed  that  the  head- 
waters of  the  Schoodiac  Lake,  at  O,  shovild  be  the  place  from  which  the  due  nc  "ine  should  start.  The  Ameiicans 
claimed  the  M.lg.agu.idavic  as  the  St.  Croix,  and  the  point  P  as  the  beginning  of  tlu  o  ;  north  line.  By  .agreement,  the 
monument  was  placed,  in  compromise,  at  the  head  of  the  other  branch  of  the  St.  Croix  at  N. 

The  |)resent  sketch  is  based  on  the  reduction  of  Graham's  official  map,  published  by  order  of  the  Senate  in  1S43,  which 
is  annt'xed  to  the  Report  of  the  >  ,,mmissioncts  to  siuvey  the  bounds,  in  Ho.  of  Ref.  E.rec.  Docs.,  no.  Jl,  27M  Cong:.,  jif 
session.  The  map  presented  to  the  House  of  Conunons  by  the  queen's  command,  in  pursuance  of  tin  ir  address  of  the  27th 
March,  1843,  represents  the  line  of  the  British  claim,  rumiing  frim  a  point  on  the  western  line  a  little  below  the  46^  par- 
allel, and  strikhig  the  due  north  line  at  a  point  where  the  .Aroostook  River  crosses  it.  Cf.  reproduction  in  Fitzm.aurice's 
Shelburne,  iii.  324.  This  is  the  line  as  given  in  the  map  of  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge  (1S39),  of  which  Gallatin,  in 
his  Right  of  the  U.  S.^  gives  a  reproduction. 


'  State  Papers:  Foreij^n  Relations,  i.  04,96.  In  17S5 
the  New  Brunswick  sheriff  endeavored  to  force  the  people 
of  Moose  Island  to  fiuuish  jurors  for  the  county  court  at 
St.  Andrews,  On  .May  18,  17S6,  John  Adams  drew  the 
attention  of  the  British  government  to  the  fact  that  British 
subjects  were  settling  wistward  of  the  river  claimed  as  the 
St.  Croix  yli'orks,  viii.  ,V)2). 

»  The  commissionerj  were  David  Howell  for  the  States, 


Thonias  Barclay  for  England  ;  and  they  two  chose  Egbert 
Benson  as  a  third.  There  are  two  portraits  of  Judge  Ben- 
son by  Stuart :  one  engraved  by  H.  B.  Hall,  and  owned  by 
the  Hon.  John  Jay;  the  other,  engraved  by  C.  Burt,  he- 
hmgs  to  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society.  Cf.  Mrs.  Lamb's  XeTO 
)-or)c  City,  ii.  505;  Hamilton's  Rcf'uk  of  tlie  U.  .y.  (iS/ql, 
iii.  1  and  Mason's  G.  Stuart.  Judge  James  Sidlivan  was 
the  American  agent  in  the  negotiations,  who  naturally  ii> 
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by  Champlain  and  his  party,  the  first  to  winter  on  the  coast  (1604-1^05).  This  proof  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
an  island  in  the  river,  not  far  above  St.  Andrews,  answered  in  tojKigraphy  and  position  to  the  island  on  whicli 
the  French  wintered,  and  because  in  renioviiiK  brush  and  soil  they  found  the  foundations  of  buildini;s,  which, 
with  tlie  sliape  of  the  island, corresjionded  sutticiently  to  tlie  plan  bnili  of  the  island  and  its  structures  as  given 
by  engraving  in  Champlain's  book  (edition  of  i()iO  describini;  tlieir  sojourn.l  The  award  or  "declaration" 
uf  the  commission  was  made  Oct.  15,  1798,-  and  a  MS.  statement  nf  the  grounds  of  the  decision,  by  Kgbert 
lienson,  is  in  tlu  Mass.  Mist.  Society  library.** 

The  Kn^'hsh,  having  substantiated  their  claim  as  to  the  river,  failed,  however,  in  securing  the  westernmost 
head  of  it  as  the  starting-point  of  the  due  north  line,  whicli  was  instead  placed  at  the  source  of  the  most  north- 
ern branch,-*  and  here  a  "  morannent "'  was  established.  The  most  vexatious  question  arose  finally  on  the  length 
of  tlie  line  due  north  from  this  monument,  which,  according  to  the  treaty,  was  to  stop  in  the  highlands  which 
separated  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  tributaries  from  those  streams  which  i.ow  into  the  .\tiantic  Ocean. 
A  line  thus  extended  reached,  in  fact,  the  dividing  ridge  which  separated  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  (river 
Metis)  from  those  which  flowed  into  the  Itay  of  Chaleur  (Kestigouclie  Kiver)  instead  of  the  Atlantic,  and  was 
accordingly,  under  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  an  impracticable  boundary.  Again,  it  crossed  the 
upper  waters  of  the  St.  John,  which  did  not  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  as  the  English  understood  the  treaty,  but 
into  the  Uay  of  Fundy;5  and,  moreover,  they  claimed  that  the  Atlantic  rivers  should  be  wholly  within  the 
United  States,  making  the  divide,  as  they  understood  the  only  practicable  solution  of  the  treaty  to  be,  the 
highland  in  which  the  Penobscot,  the  Kennebec,  and  Androscoggin  have  their  source.  liv  this  view  they  stu- 
diously ignored  the  other  description  of  the  treaty  that  the  waters  u\\  the  other  side  of  the  divide  should  flow 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  interpretation  would  carry  the  north  line  only  to  a  point  about  t..rtv  miles  from 
the  monument,  near  to  an  eminence  known  as  Mars  Hill,  while  the  .American  claim  carried  the  line  about  one 
liundred  and  five  miles  farther.  The  Knglish  were,  however,  a  long  while  in  reaching  this  conclusion,  and 
were  thought  to  have  been  pushed  to  it  by  feeling  the  necessity,  during  the  war  of  1.S12,  of  a  readier  and  more 
direct  military  road  between  St.  John  and  yuebec  than  woidd  be  possible  if  the  boundary  followed  the  southern 


sisted  upon  the  Magaguadavic  as  the  true  St.  Croix.  'I'here 
is  a  chapter  on  the  negotiations  in  T.  C.  AmoryVs  Life  0/ 
James  Sullivan  {i.  ch.  14).     C'f.  Life  of  Pickeriu^y  iii. 

*  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  137.  This  island  is  now  known  as 
Douchet  Island.  A  few  years  since  I  failed  to  find  on  it 
any  trace  of  the  building.?,  the  material  having  been  nscd 
as  foundations  for  the  Hght-house  and  keeper's  cottage, 
now  maintained  there  by  the  United  States  government. 
Cf.  Williamson's  Maine,  ii.  511.  Champlain  usually  calls 
the  river  the  Kiver  of  the  Ktchennns,  and  the  island  St. 
Croix  ;  but  once  he  calls  the  river  St.  Croix.  Lescarbot 
never  calls  the  river  by  that  name.  The  American  agent 
attempted  to  show  that  the  island  did  not  necessarily  give 
its  name  to  the  river. 

-  Given  in  House  of  Rep.  A\r.  Doc  ,  fto  j/,  27th  t  'ongress, 
3d  session,  note  ii.  ;  Atcheson's  Amer.  Kncroaclimetits, 
London,  iSoS. 

^  Proifed/fics,  ii.  I'fO.  The  editor  cannot  tind  thai  this 
paper,  of  which  copies  were  also  given  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  .American  minister  in  London, 
was  printed  at  the  time.  Me  contributed  it  to  the  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  PrOi  .,  October,  18S7.  The  MS.  has  drawings  of 
Champlain's  map  of  the  Island,  of  a  sectio:.  of  Mitchell's 
map,  a  modern  survey  of  the  island  and  (if  Passamaqiroddy 
Bay.  Which  was  the  true  St.  Croix  !iad  long  been  in  dis- 
pute. Jeffer\s,  in  his  Xnu  Map  of  X ova  .S\o//a,  had  called 
the  present  St.  Croix  "the  PassanKKiuoddy  or  St.  Cvoix,'' 
and  the  Magaguadavic  the  "  St.  Croix.''  Puwnal!,  in  his 
Topographical  Description,  in  177'^t,  acknowledged  his  in- 
ability to  decide ;  but  in  his  addill(nis  to  Iwans's  map  he 
gives  the  name  to  the  most  westerly,  and  •smaller,  of  the 
three  rivers.  Gov.  liernard,  in  receiving  grants  east  of  the 
(?obscook  as  lying  within  Nova  Scotia,  would  imply  that 
that  river  was  the  St.  Croix.  Carrington  liowies,  in  his 
iWe-zv  Map  of  North  America  (17S3),  tries  to  be  impartial 
by  running  the  boundary  line  by  colors  on  the  middle  and 
hy  dots  on  the  most  western  river.  The  Xe^v  and  Correct 
Map  of  Xorth  America,  hy  Albert  and  Lotter  ( 1784),  calls 
the  middle  river  the  "  old  St.  Croix,"  and  the  most  west- 
erly the  "St.  Croi.x,"  and  starts  the  line  from  this  rivev. 
When  Osgood  Carleton  made  the  man  for  Sullivan's  Maine., 
in  1795,  he  called  the  most  easterly  (Magaguadavic)  the  St, 


Croix,  and  that  was  the  generally  accepted  American  view. 
The  mouths  of  the  Schoodiac  and  the  Magaguadavic  were 
about  sixty  miles  apart,  but  they  a|)prnached  within  nine 
miles  of  each  other  at  their  .sources.  The  region  thus  claimed 
by  bi>th  (allowing  the  north  branch  of  the  Schoodiac  to  be 
the  true  source)  embraced  about  two  million  acres.  Cf.  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..,  viii.  7;  Gallatin's  North  East  Boundary 
O840),  p.  52;  Report  of  Kenwick,  etc.,  in  House  of  Rep. 
Ex.  Doc.^  no.  J/,  J7ih  Congress,  3d  session,  note  iv.  '*  It 
is  astonishing,"  wrote  John  Adams  in  17S8,  '*  that  to  this 
hour  no  man  can  pro<luce  a  map  of  all  the  bays,  harbors, 
islands,  and  rivers  in  that  neighborhood  that  can  be  de- 
pended on"  {Il'orhs,  viii.  .vjS).  Samuel  Holland's  Map 
of  the  Province  of  Loiver  Canada  (1S02)  has  a  plan  of  the 
*' Scoudiac  and  Magaguadavic"  as  surveyed  by  the  com- 
missioners In  i7</>-98. 

*  The  question  turned  largely  upon  the  pttint  whether 
the  most  remote  head  or  ihai  with  the  most  copious  flow 
was  the  true  source.  The  two  governments  had  respectively 
made  grants  on  each  side  of  this  northern  branch,  and  the 
British  could  gracefully  yield  their  claim  to  the  western 
branch  in  view  of  their  securing  the  Schoodiac  as  the  St. 
Croix. 

■''  Cf.  Nathan  Hale,  on  this  British  claim,  in  the  Amer. 
Almanac,  1X40,  p.  t^i.  The  claim  of  Mr.  Hale  (p.  94)  is 
that  the  north\\e^t  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  is  on  the  ridge 
separating  the  Kestigouche  from  the  St.  John,  whence  the 
line  proceeds  along  that  ridge  till  it  reaches  the  ridge  in 
which  the  St.  Lawrence  streams  take  their  origin. 

A  writer  (C.  Buller)  on  the  question,  in  the  ll'estminster 
Review  for  1840,  points  out  the  difficulties  in  reconciling 
both  the  Knglish  and  the  American  claims  to  the  perfected 
geographical  knowledge  of  rlie  disputed  country,  though 
he  insists  that  the  change  from  "sea"  {treaty  of  i7''3)to 
'Atlantic  Ocean"  (treaty  of  1782-83)  was  a*.i  intentional 
discrimination  between  the  Tay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  how  Buller 
can  reconcile  his  two  statements  that  the  bounds  of  the 
treaty  of  1782-83  were  "old  acknowledged  but  unascer- 
tained lines,"  when  he  presses  the  "  significant  difference  * 
between  the  "  sea"  used  in  older  documents  and  "  Atlantic 
Ocean  "  used  in  the  treaty. 
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ridge  iif  the  St.  I-,iwrcnci.'  Valley.  There  h.ui  been,  liowcver,  various  iiidicutiunb  ul  uncertainty  before  the  llritJMh 
government's  claim  was  tor  the  first  tinu:  lully  set  tortli  in  Col.  Joseph  lloiichettes  iofoj^riifliiiiil  DtSiriftion 
I'f  Lower  CanaJa,  In  1X15.' 

There  seems  no  ground  to  suppose  that  at  the  lime  of  making  the  treaty  in  17.S3  any  one  on  either  side 
imagined  that  the  Ixiunds  of  Maine  did  not  extend  to  this  dividing  ridge  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  and  for 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  that  treaty  there  was  no  <|uestion,  by  authority,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Maine  up  to 
that  ridge.-  The  royal  proclamation  of  Oct.  7,  i;ii5,  setting  up  the  province  of  (Juebec,  marked  its  soutliern 
limits  by  that  ridge,  as  dividing  it  from  Maine  ;  and  in  November,  i;o;,  the  commission  of  Montagu  Wihnot  .is 
gove.nor  of  Nova  Scotia  dertncs  the  limits  of  his  government  by  a  line  due  north  from  tiie  source  of  the 
.St,  Croix  to  tlie  southern  bounds  of  (Juebec;  and  the  commission  of  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  at  the  date 
of  the  treaty  of  i^.S;,  was  of  precisely  the  same  tenor.  The  Ouebec  .\i't  of  i;;4  followed  the  same  deliniiions. 
So  it  was  clear  th.it  the  commissioners  of  the  treaty  of  i;Si  intended  to  follow  the  dclinitions  then  in  vogue  as 
determining  the  northern  Ixmnds  of  .Maine  and  the  southern  bounds  of  (>uebec,  which  were  (me  and  the  same. 
It  is  not  only  the  evidence  of  these  official  and  royal  commissions  and  proclamation  that  place  the  bounds  of 
Maine  along  the  natural  divide  which  forms  the  southern  limits  of  the  .St.  Lawrence  Valley,  but  also  the  maps, 
without  exception,  published  l>etween  i;()^  and  17s',  place  the  bounds  there.'' 

It  may  be  safely  .said  that  the  same  antagonistic  agency,  which  during  the  final  negotiations  for  peace 
had  endeavored  to  curtail  the  bounds  of  the  new  republic,  repress  its  ambition,  and  minimize  its  chances  of 
affecting  the  schemes  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  New  World,  was  the  earliest  to  point  out  to  flreat  llritain, 
after  the  treaty  was  m.ide,  the  course  that  she  might  pursue  to  recover  some  of  the  territory  she  had  signed 
away.  Vergennes  had  not  forgotten  the  spirit  of  Turgot,^  who  as  early  as  1776  had  looked  for  the  repos- 
session of  Canada  if  the  colonies  succeeded  ;  and  as  preliminary  to  this  consummation,  Vergennes  .saw  the 
occasion  of  making  Canada  as  broad  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  the  larger  grasp  to  take,  if  repossession  came. 
.Accordingly,  wc  lind  an  old  L'rench  claim  to  a  line  crossing  the  head-waters  of  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec, 
and  closing  in  the  luiglish  settlements,  revived  and  made  to  stand  for  the  line  decided  upon  in  the  treaty. 
This  was  put  forth  in  1784  under  the  governmental  sanction  in  Paris,  as  engraved  by  the  ''graveurdii  Koi," 
and  given  further  significance  by  being  dedicated  to  Franklin.  \  copy  of  this  map,  which  had  belonged  to 
Jefferson,  was  brought  forward  in  the  debates  on  the  tre.ity  of  1842  iii  the  .Senate,  and  was  shown  to  have  a 
colored  line  to  correspond  to  this  old  i'"rench  claim,  while  an  engraved  pricked  line  marked  the  American 
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»  Joseph  Scolt*s  Cnittd  States  Gazetteer  {y\\\\?if\..  x-^i) 
marks  the  bdiiiulary  along  tlu  lower  hishlaiuls  \\\  \\\%  large 
map  of  the  United  States,  but  in  l)is  map  of  Maine  he 
traces  it  along  the  upper  highlands,  even  throwing  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Chautli^Tc  into  ftfaine.  The  nnps  by  J.  Rus- 
sell in  Wintcrhothain's  I'ie^v  of  the  V.  S.  (1795)  support 
the  British  claim.  C'ol.  (lothor  Maun,  in  1S02,  while  com> 
luanding  the  engineers  :n  Canada,  poinict!  out  to  his  gov- 
eruuient  the  military  disadvantage  to  l-'iiL;land  of  the  upper 
highlands  as  a  boundary  (Brynnicr's  i\ef>ort  on  Ciitiadian 
Archives^  1SS5,  p.  xcv).  In  i>iio  the  map  in  John  Lam- 
bert*s  Truvels  through  Louver  Cnmuia  and  the  United 
.SVrt/fj  (London)  puts  the  btunidary  !in  the  lower  highlands. 
Jos.  Houchettc's  Map  of  Upf>er  and  Lower  Canada  (Lon- 
don, 1815)  has  a  conij)romi.se  line,  which  allows  the  valley 
of  the  "Ristook"  to  Maine,  but  it  also  gives  an  alterna- 
live  line  in  the  lower  highlands.  The  map  in  \Vm.  N'ewn- 
ham  HIane's  Excursions  through  the  United  States  and 
Canada  (^London,  1H24)  allows  the  American  claim,  as 
<Ioes  Basil  Hall's  map  iu  liis  Forty  Etchings  (Edinburgh, 
1S29),  and  that  aho  in  his  Traveh  t'n  X.  America  (  Kdin- 
burgh,  iSj(,),  as  well  as  the  map  in  James  Stua;''^  Ihree 
years  in  .V.  ,1.  (Kdinb.,  rS3.i). 

2  The  Kngli'^h  subsequently  said  that  this  was  suffered 
because  of  want  of  k[U)\\ledtie  of  the  country.  Bouchette 
^  British  Dominiona  in  Xorfh  America /\.  2^)  zidxm'^  that 
the  British  mails  friun  St.  John  to  Quebec  were  uninter- 
ruptedly carried  through  this  region.  Previous  to  the  treaty 
"f  17631  the  English  had  claimed  that  their  rights  in  this 
region  extended  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Moll  in  1715  had  so 
defined  them.  In  1755  we  find  the  same  thing  in  Jefferys' 
edition  of  D'Anville's  N'orth  America.,  iu  Huske's  Xnv 
and  accurate  Map  0/  Xorth  America^  and  in  Jefferys* 
Xeiv  Map  0/ Xova  S'-otia.  The  Dutch  maps  of  Covens 
and  Motier  and  the  Herman  maps  (Homann)  of  this  time 
made  similar  dispositions.  It  proved  later  for  the  interests 
I'f  the  Bnlisli  to  deny  tliis,  as  was  dime  argnmentatively  in 
Mudge  and  Fe^thcrstonliaugh's  Report. 

'  Gallatin  {Xorth-eastern  /ioundary,  N.  ^^,  1840,  p.  77; 


Memoir  read  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.,  1S43,  p.  13)  gives 
a  list  of  nineteen  such  maps.  .Senator  Woof'"niry  says 
that  f  laltatin  collected  more  than  fifty  such  maps  I  Benton's 
Debates^  xiv.  571).  Such  maps  are  Kltchin's  (in  Oodsley's 
Amer.  Rnr  ,  1763,  and  in  Knox's  ll'ar  in  America^  17''"/). 
that  in  Wynne's  British  Empire,  J.  Palairet's  (improved 
by  Delarochette,  and  the  one  in  tlie  A  nwr.  Trai-eUer^^ 
Ridge's  (iu  Hist,  of  the  War,  Dublin),  several  in  Jefferys' 
Atlas  (fi,  Dunn's,  D'Anville's  improved,  Bowen  and  Gib- 
son's, Sayer  and  Bennett's,  corrected  from  Pownall's.  etc.). 
D'Anville's  improved  by  Bell,  and  BelPs  in  the  British 
Dominions  in  X.  America  (1772),  that  in  the  Amer.  Mif. 
Pocket  Atlas,  Tadcn's  British  Colonies.,  and  the  one  in 
Carver's  Travels,  etc.,  etc.  riallatin  gives  fac-simile  ex« 
tncts  from  several  of  these;  and  he  adds  ("p.  So)  the  titles 
of  four  other  maps,  equally  conclusive,  which  were  pulv 
lisbed  in  London  between  the  signing  of  the  provisional 
and  definitive  treaties,  namely,  one  by  Sayer  and  Bennett, 
Bew's  in  the  Politii.il  Mag.  (r7S3),  and  the  niapsof  Jnhn 
Wallis  and  J.  Cary,  all  professing  to  give  the  new  United 
States  in  their  territorial  integrity.  That  of  Wallis  is  given 
in  fac-simile  in  Jones's  Xe^v  York  during  the  Rev.,  ii.  -wt,. 
To  these  may  be  added  .Andrews*  Xeiv  Map  of  the  United 
.SV<i^'j  (Loudon,  1783). 

Equally  conclusive  as  to  the  prevailing  accord  upon  what 
constituted  the  ''  highlands"  of  the  treaty ar.'  the  maps  pub' 
lished  within  the  next  few  years,  like  that  in  the  European 
Magazine,  Nov.,  17.^^;  that  of  Carrington  Bowles  (171^3); 
Faden's,  published  as  that  of  "  the  geographer  to  ih.-  king.** 
in  i7'^3  ;  and  that  of  Albert  and  Lotter  (London,  17S4V  The 
map  in  Andrews*  Amer'can  War  (London,  17.V.,  vol.  iii.)is 
too  vaguely  drawn  to  be  evidence. 

*  Turgol*s  Reflexion  on  the  Memorial  of  Vergennes. 
April,  1776,  found  in  the  r.ibinet  of  Louis  XVI,  and  pub* 
lished  by  the  National  Convention  of  France,  is  in  the  main 
printed  in  the  App.  to  ]gA.  Morse's  Thanksgiinng  Sermon 
(Boston,  1799),  p.  ^>9.  Cf.  R.  G.  Harper's  Works^  Bait., 
iSlOi  p.  103. 
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daim.  The  map  was  called  Carte  Jes  Etals-Unis  Jt  r.-imirique,  suivant  It  traiti  de paix  de  ijSj  (Paris. 
1784).  The  effect  which  was  intended  was  immediate.  Faden,  the  Knglish  royal  geographer  who  had  pub- 
lished, in  accordance  with  prevailing  views,  a  map  in  1783,  following  the  up|>cr  highlands,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  St.  Lawrence,  for  the  bounds  of  the  treaty,  suddeidy  wheeled  about,  and  republished  his  map,  with  the 
bounds  tixed  on  the  line  of  this  old  I'rench  claim,  as  \'crgennes  had  wishe  I. 

The  times  were  not  propitious  for  the  English  government  further  to  i>ursuc  the  hint.  They  were  loukiag 
on  to  sue  the  confederation  tumble  to  pieces,  and  sue  for  their  protection.  The  troubles  following  the  French 
Revolution  ensued,  and  more  engrossing  (piestions  pressed  the  Ilritlsh  ministry,  so  that  the  course  so  kindly 
indicated  by  Vergenncs  really  dropped  out  of  remembrance.  The  exiicriences  of  the  war  of  1812  brought  the 
i|Ucstion  once  more  to  life.  The  failure  of  the  .\merican  efforts  in  Canada  inspire<l  new  hopes,  and  we  find 
the  e.itrenie  nature  of  simie  of  them  expressed  in  Nathaniel  Atcheson"s  ComfresscJ  I'inv  of  l/u-  Points  in 
treating  villi  the  United  Slates  (London,  1S141,  which  went  50  far  as  to  urge  the  I'enobscot  as  the  boundary, 


and  to  include  in  Canada  the  water-shed  of  the  great  lakes,  together  with  a  cession  of  a  tract  in  the  Nortli- 
west,  in  order  to  give  Great  Ilritain  access  to  the  Mississippi,  and  so  render  operative  the  rights  granted  to  het 
ii,  the  treaty  of  1 783,  of  free  navigation  of  that  river.  What  was  seemingly  an  authoritative  representation  of  the 
conclusions  which  by  1S15  the  Uritish  gDVernmcnt  had  reached,  was  the  distinct  fornuilation  of  the  claim  which 
they  ever  after  contiiuied  to  press,  and  which  appeared  in  1.S15  in  llouchctte's  Desiriftion  of  Lower  l.'anada. 
The  spirit  of  Vergenncs  was  triumphant,  but  France,  with  the  experience  of  Waterloo,  was  not  in  a  position 
to  look  for  the  profits  once  hoped  (or. 

lly  the  Treaty  of  (ilient  (Dec.  24,  1S14),  it  w,is  provided  for  new  joint  commissions  to  settle  these  Ixmndary 
dItTerences,  but  on  the  question  of  the  Maine  highlands  the  effort  was  unavailing,  as  the  agents  of  the  two 
governments  failed  of  an  agreement.'  Three  years  later,  however  (1817-1818).  a  joint  scientific  commission 
surveyed  the   "due  north  line,"  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  idea  was  first  broached  by  a  government 


'  There  were  fniir  cnmniiKsions  under  this  treaty:  i,  on 
the  islands  iti  the  Pr\HH.ii.  .iqnofUly  Itay,  which  agrved  Nov. 
34,  1817.  a,  on  (hf  Maine  luRhlanHs,  the  Connecticut  he.id- 
waters,  and  the  4^'^p.'»niIIel,  which  did  not  a^jrce.  3,  on  the 
division  of  the  islands  in  the  St.  I.awrence  and  the  lakes 


aa  far  as  the  main  westerly  inlel  of  I  jke  Huron,  which 
aRreed,  June  iM,  1821  (cf.  Bnuchett(-*s  Brit.  DominioHs  in 
.W.  Amer.>  i.  App.  il.  4,  on  the  extension  of  the  Imunds 
westward  to  the  I»ike  nf  the  Woods,  which  was  left  to  the 
treaty  of  184J  for  settlement. 
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agent  (>f  Great  Rritain  that  tlii!>  due  north  line  should  stop  at  or  near  Mars  Mill,  and  that  the  tine  westward 
from  that  point  should  follow  the  height  of  land  in  which  the  I'cnubscot  and  Kennebec  had  their  source.' 

About  the  same  time  the  commissioners,  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  succeeded  in  closing  (Nov.  24,  1817) 
the  dispute  about  the  islands  in  rassamaquoddy  Day,  and  Grand  .Menan,  Uampobellu,  and  other  islands  were 
thus  confirmed  to  (ircat  liritain.i' 

Krom  1823  to  1)127  there  wcie  continued  negotiations  between  the  two  governments,^  which  Anally  resulted 
(Sept.  29,  1827)  in  the  decision  being  left  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.-* 

Thi^  unspirc  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  geographical  impracticabilities  of  the  treaty  that,  instead 
of  deciding  the  points  at  issue,  he  drew  a  compromise  line  largely  iii>on  the  course  of  the  .'^t.  John.  His 
aw?>'<  (Jan.  10,  1831)^  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  met  the  protestatiims  of  the  legislature  of  Maine, 
though  President  Jackson  would  have  joined  with  the  liritish  government  in  accepting  it." 

The  best  exposition  of  the  |M>sii'.on  of  .Maine  through  the  long  controversy  is  given  by  Israel  Washburn,  Jr., 
in  the  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vol.  viii.' 

The  current  opinion  in  .Massachusetts  at  this  time  is  shown  in  legislative  documents." 

liy  183S  the  im|>ending  dispute  seemed  likely  to  be  intensihed  till  war  was  by  no  means  in\  robabic.''  The 
frontiers  were  surveyed  with  reference  to  fortifying.'"  The  New  Brunswick  government  caused  some  arrests 
of  Americans  in  the  debatable  territory,  which  served  to  embitter  the  local  feelings."  The  ne.xt  year  (iS^y) 
the  governor  of  Maine  moved  the  miiin.i  into  the  disputed  territory,  and  the  armed  possession  known  as  the 
Aroostook  War,  which  cost  the  State  of  Maine  over  a  million  of  dollars,  was  in  daily  danger  of  breaking  into 
actual  conflicts.     The  .\merican  government  sent  General  Winheld  Scott  to  mediate,  and  he  succeeded  in 


■  This,  i8i7-i8i8,  due  north  line  wai  the  one  followed  in 
the  fin.il  decision  in  1K42;  though  it  is  cl.iimed  that  the 
slightly  tlivergent  fx  parte  line  run  a  few  years  later  by  Maj. 
Urahain,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  was  more  .iccurate  ( /*  V^j/^r'! 
It^ofks,  vi.  276). 

^  George  Chalmers*  statement  of  the  Briiisli  claim  to 
these  islands,  as  being  originally  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  is 
given  in  th«  Aipinwatl  Paper i  {^tasi  Hist.  Soc.  Co//.), 
ii.  8)0.  Sec  die  American  view  in  James  .Sullivan's  letter 
to  Madi^iHi.  >iiv  20.  1802,  in  T.  C.  Amory's  Life  0/ SulU- 
Vim,  ii.  J99. 

'  Various  tracts  appeared  in  this  interval;  perha|>s  the 
most  important  on  the  English  side  was  Henry  Bliss,  Jr.'s 
CoHsideralion  of  tht  Claims  and  dmdmt  of  the  United 
States  respecting  their  Xorlh  -  Eastern  Boundary,  and 
Valm  o/the  British  Colonies  in  North  America(\.nnian, 
1826).  A  reiiort  of  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Maine 
(i8iS)ls  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  Docs.,  20th  Cong.,  isi  sess., 
no.  lyi.  The  same  with  other  papers  and  'listorical  proofs, 
and  the  report  of  Charles  S.  Uavies  on  the  British  aggres- 
sions (originally  Portland,  182X),  make  up  a  volume  printed 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1828,  called  Documents 
relating  to  tht  Xorth-Eastern  Boundary  of  the  State  of 
Maine. 

«  Albert  Gallatin  prepared  the  American  statement  for 
the  Dutch  king,  and  this  was  later  published  by  him  as  the 
Rights  of  the  United  States  of  A  merica  to  Ike  Sorth- 
Eastern  Boundary  claimed  hy  them,  principally  extracted 
from  the  statements  laid  before  the  king  of  the  .Wether- 
lanils,  and  revised  by  Albert  Gallatin  (N.  V.,  184a),  the 
main  points  of  which  .irc  also  included  in  his  .Memoir  read 
before  the  A'.  )'.  Hist.  Soc.  U'ro<;  1S4J).  The  official 
edition  of  llie  American  case  i  the  Statement  on  the  pttrt 
of  the  U.  S.  (Washington,  '.sq,  folio),  together  with  a 
Definitive  statement  i,iK2'))  and. ■tuAppendixfiKni).  Many 
of  the  (laiKrs  of  the  American  cnnunissioncrs  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Hon.  f;c(irgc.s.  Hale.of  Boston,  whose 
fiilher,  Selnia  H.ile,  was  secrcl.iry  of  the  CMnimission.  Cf. 
Pcieg  Sprague's  .Speeches  and  Addresses  (Boston,  185S). 
The  English  case  is  set  forth  in  Remarks  upon  the  disputed 
points  of  Boundary,  principally  compiled  from  the  stale- 
menls  laid  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  before  the 
king  of  the  .Yelherlands  (St.  John,  N.  B.,  istcd.,  |S,S; 
ad  ed.,  1830).  The  documents  in  the  case  accruing  after 
1827  were  published  in  .t  blue  book  by  the  English  govern, 
ment  in  i8jH  as  .Vorth  American  Boundary,  A. 

"  It  is  given  in  the  Remarks  npou  the  disputed  points  of 
Boundary,  etc.,  St.  John,  2d  ed.,  iSj.),  App.  i  ,  .ind  else- 
where.     He  gave  7,.)o8  sqnaie  miles  to  the  Uniteil  St.ites, 
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and  4,1  Ky  to  Great  Britain.  He  met  the  British  claim  as  to 
the  head-waters  of  the  (.'onnecticut.  He  offered  the  true 
parallel  of  45^,  but  by  a  circling  line  brought  the  new  fort 
which  the  United  States  had  built  within  their  juris<liction. 

*  Resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  Maine  on  the  King  of 
.Vetherlands  aivard  {Vor\\i\^,  18.^1).  Message  of  the  gov. 
of  .Maine  and  Docs,  on  the  doings  of  the  arbiter,  with 
Report  of  the  Com.  of  the  Legislature  (Augusta  ?  1S31). 

Joseph  Bouchette*s  British  Dominions  in  Xorlh  A  mer- 
ica (lx>ndon,  i8.i2*,  vol.  i.  ch.  1,  rehearses  once  more  the 
British  claims,  and  gives  the  Dutch  king's  award  (vol.  i. 
.App.  19),  witli  the  protest  of  the  American  minister  at  the 
Hague,  Jan.  12,  1831  (App.  ao).  Cf.  W.  P.  Preble's  Deci- 
sion of  the  King  of  the  Xetherlands  (Portland.  1831) :  and 
the  account  of  the  proceedings  leading  up  to  the  award  in 
J.  A.  Hamilton*s  Reminiscences,  pp.  5«)o,  fw/i. 

'  Cf.  also  Senator  Wiwdbury  in  Benton's  Debates,  xiv. 
pp.  574.  5')5i  and  the  letters  of  the  Maine  commissioners  to 
Mr.  Webster,  accom|>anying  the  publication  of  the  treaty 
{Ho.  of  Rep.  Doc. ,  no.  2,  lylh  Cong.,  ..V  session).  The 
most  untiring  advocate  of  the  rights  of  Maine,  lietween 
1825  and  1S31,  and  the  writer  of  most  of  the  official  report* 
of  the  Slate  on  the  matter,  was  John  fJ.  Deane,  and  an 
enumeration  of  his  reports  and  testimony  to  his  lalmrs  will 
be  found  in  Llewellyn  Deane's  Biog.  Sketch  of  John  G. 
Deane  (privately  printed,  Washington,  1SS7). 

"  Report  of  the  Com.  on  Public  Lands  on  the  subject  of 
the  .V.  E.  Boundary  (Boston,  iSjj);  Documents  published 
by  the  Senate  of  Mass.  (1S34  and  1835):  Report  and  Re- 
solves, .Mass.  l-egislalnre,  .Senate,  no.  67  (/S^;S) ;  .Message 
from  gotYrnor  of  Mass.  communicating  docs,  from  .Maine. 
Senate,  «<».  .?6  (1839) ;  Pa/ers  relating  to  the  .V.  E .  Boun- 
dary, .\fass.  Gen.  Court.  .Senate,  no.  4^  (M.pV 

"  The  extreme  British  view  was  expressed  in  Patrick 
Yule's  Remarks  on  this  diipttted  north  west  boundary  of 
Nnv  Brunsivick  (\.nn&nn,  183').  The  corres|ionilence  and 
papers  of  the  British  Kovernment  (Feb.,  1S38.  to  Jiuie, 
1S40)  constitute  the  blue  l)ook.  Xorlh  .Amer.  Boundary, 
Parts  /.  and  II .,  presented  to  Parliament  July,  /'/i)(l.on- 
donV  Cf.  .ilso  David  l'n|iiliarl's  Exposition  of  the  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  the  Boundary  Differences  subsequently 
to  their  .-Idjustment  by  .trbilration  (not  published.  Liver- 
p<u)I.  |S3()). 

"  Senate  Doe.  jj,  2jth  Cong.,  jd session. 

'*  .Message  of  the  Presiiient,  transmitting  information  in 
relation  to  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  Greeir,  at  Frederick- 
ton,  in  the  British  Prmnnce  of  Xm'  Brunssvick  ;  also  do.- 
umeuts  in  relation  to  the  Xorlheastern  boundary  question, 
etc.  (Wash.,  1838). 
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inducing  botli  tlie  authorities  of  Maine  and  of  New  Brunswicic  to  withdraw  their  forces  during  negotiations, 
which  were  again  on  foot.t  The  British  government,  meanwhile,  caused  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherstdn- 
haugh  to  make  a  new  survey  of  the  line,  as  claimed  by  them,'  and,  as  an  offset  to  this,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment appointed  a  commission  to  make  a  survey  on  their  part,  and  to  examine  the  arguments  of  the  Eng- 
lish commission.*    The  correspondence  of  the  two  goverriments  still  vr^nt  on  during  1840  and  1841.* 


--^•*fe€LLJSH^^22J§ 


NoTH.  —  Reproduced  from  a  comer  map  in  a  Map  of  the  ^mrioHs  Unes  behvten  the  United  Statet  and  tht  British 
Provinces^  rtdnced  from  the  official  wap  of  Major  J.  D.  GrnMatti,  puHished  by  order  of  the  Senate^  '843. 


'  The  correspondence  is  in  the  Nor*K  American  Bonn- 
dary(li\uf:  Book),  Part  I.,  I.onrion,  1840.  Charles  Sum- 
ner«  then  in  Pr.ris  (1839),  wrote  out  a  temperate  statement 
nf  the  American  case,  which  was  printed  in  Galignani^s 
Afessenger,  and  distributed  in  KngUnd.  The  paper  was 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Globe  (Pierce's  Snmner,  \\. 

•  Gallatin  repHnUices  their  map  (1839).    Their  re|M>rl, 


with  appendix  and  map,  is  in  the  Blue  Book,  AV.  ^m^r. 
Bottndary^  Kondon,  1840,  Part  II.  They  went  so  far  as  to 
urge  the  n[ieninx  again  of  the  question  of  the  St.  Croix,  in 
■*nier  to  secure  the  Western  branch  as  the  true  source  of 
that  river. 

'  Their  report,  March  2%,  184a,  is  in  Ho.  0/  Rep.  Ex, 
Doc.^  no.  jf^  77  Cong-.,  jid session ^  with  maps. 

*  Corresp.  of  the  British  ministry  with  the  Secretary  <i 
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Karly  in  1842,  there  being  a  mutual  understandini;  that  a  compromise  line  could  be  assented  to  by  both  gov. 
rrnmentSgt  Lord  Ashburton  came  to  America,  empowered  to  conduct  a  negotiation  on  that  basis  with  Daniel 
Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State.  In  June  the  communications  began,  and  August  9th  what  is  known  as  the 
Wfbster-Ashburton  treaty  was  signed,  with  the  assent  of  commissioners  appointed  by  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, —  the  latter  State  having  an  interest  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  Maine.  The  treaty'''  embraced  other  mat- 
ters than  those  of  the  disputed  boundary  ;  but  these  last  contentions  were  now  finall-  set  at  rest  all  along  the 
line  to  tlie  Kocky  Mountains,  fur  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  had  meanwhile  addcu  to  the  United  States  the 
regicin  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Of  ihe  territory  in  dispute  in  .Maine,  seven  -  twelfths  were  secured  to  the 
I'nited  .St-.tes,  and  the  course  of  the  St. 
John  and  St.  Francis,  west  of  the  due 
iicirth  line,  was  settled  upon,  with  an  ar- 
bitrary straight  hnc  farther  west,  to  that 
Branch  (llall'sl  of  the  Connecticut  which 
favored  most  the  United  States,  and  ijavc 
100,000  acres  to  New  Hampshire.  The 
commissioners  of  Maine  reluctantly  as- 
sented, out  of  regard  for  the  general  in- 
terests of  ^he  whole  country,  and  it  was 
their  consent  which  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  ratification  by  the 
."Senate.  Uoth  .Maine  and  the  United 
.'"tates  received  com|)ensating  grants  for 
the  surrender  of  the  live-twelfths  of  the 
territory,  which,  on  a  i|uostion  of  right, 
the  United  .States  as  well  as  Maine  in- 
sisted was  properly  theirs.  To  Maine 
was  secured  the  free  navigation  of  the 
St.  John,  and  she  was  paid  by  the  federal 
govcrnnicnt  Jijo.oooand  relieved  of  the 
expenses  01  the  .Aroostook  War.  The 
United  Staies  received  new  accessions 
I  if  territory  along  other  |»rts  of  the 
boundary.  The  line  of  the  45°  parallel 
had  been  accepted,  under  the  treaty  of 
I  ;S?,  by  trusting  in  the  surveys  of  \'alen- 
tine  and  Collins,  made  between  176^  and 
I  yhy."  In  the  same  confidence  the  United 
States  had  later  begun  the  construction 
of  Fort  Chambt6e  at  House's  Point,  in 
New  Vork,  but  in  1S18  a  joint  commis- 
sion had  made  a  new  survey  of  this  45'' 
parallel,  when  it  was  found  that  the  cor- 
rect line  was  far  enough  south  to  throw 
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Stair,  June,  i8.|o,  to  March,  1841  (Stiiale  Doc.  rj4,  K^k 
I'oug.,  Ill  sfss).  Cf.  also  iiiessaKCH  iif  Van  Huren  and  a 
report  (if  James  Ituchanan.  Septntr  Doc.t  tios  laj^  s&2y 
sbth  Cotig-. ,  rst  sess. ;  House  Doc.  1^4 ;  the  action  on  a  mill- 
t.iry  roa<l  i»  Ho,  Doc.^  no.  06,  and  .Sett.  Doc.,  no.  S^,  27/h 
Cong.,  3d  SCSI.  ;  and  a  //tit.  0/ the  negotiations  in  reference 
to  the  eastern  and  nort/nvestern  boundary  of  tite  United 
.Slates  in  1S41  (N.  Y.,  1S41).  Cf.,  on  the  Drilish  Riivern- 
TTient  publications  on  the  iKHiiidary,  1H3S-1843,  Sabin,  xiii. 
"•>■  55. S,*". 

*  Uouchelte  ( ^r//.  Dotninions  in  tV.  .•\lner,,  i.  420)  had 
projKjscd  in  i.S,^2  a  '*  conciliatory  i-oinpromise,"  with  an 


agreement  on  the  line  n(  the  St.  John,  west  of  the  due 
north  line. 

*  The  treaty,  with  the  message  to  Congress  conveying  it, 
is,  with  its  accompanying  papers,  in  U.  S.  Docs. ,  //«.  e^ 
Rep.  E.X.  Doc.,  ho.  3,  i^th  Conf.,  sd  uss.  The  treaty  is 
also  in  Webster's  ll'oris,  vi.  556,  with  the  official  corre- 
spondence preceding  it  (p.  370).  The  speech  in  which  Wel>- 
flter  vindicated  the  treaty  in  1S46  is  in  his  Works,  v.  78.  Cf. 
Everett's  introd.  to  Webster's  Dip/oni.  and  Official  Papers 
(184S)  and  chap.  8  of  his  life  of  Webster  in  ll'ehter's 
U'orlks,  i.  p.  cxix. 

■■*  Cf.  Bouchette's  British   Dominions  in   .V.  .linerica. 


•  Sketched  from  vhe  Carte  des  /Possessions  A ngtoises  et  Fran^oiiei  du  Continent  de  V Am/rique  .Seftentrionale,  par 
/.  /*a/airet,  l.ondres,  I'^SQ-  Sold />y  /.  Ri^ue,  Chorographer  to  his  Roya/  //ighness  the  /*rince  of  H'a/es,  London  and 
/yuNin.  The  territory  Iniundcd  by  the  Kennebec  and  the  dotted  line  (-----)  is  called  "M.iin'*;  that  east  of  the 
Kennebec,  boundeil  east  by  the  St.  Croix  and  the  due  north  line,  and  extending  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  called  "Territoit» 
de  Sagadahock."  The  general  name  iif  all  the  territory  west  of  the  St.  ('mix  and  due  north  line  is  *'  Noiiv.  AnRleterre." 
and  east  of  it  "  Nouvelle  Kcosae  ou  Acadie.''  A  leKend  at  the  bottom  of  the  map  says:  **  The  red  line  drawn  from  l.;ike 
Ontario  to  Hay  Verte  shows  another  claim  of  the  French  north  of  the  Kng.  Settlem"  to  the  R.  St.  Lawrence."    This 

line  is  marked  in  the  sketch  by  dashes  ( ).     The  alternative  claim  of  thi-  French  gives  to  them  in  additidii  alt 

the  territory  east  of  the  Penobscot  and  north  of  the  line  ( )  from  the  Pcniih«riit  wcM. 
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the  new  (ortification  up^n  Briti!>h  ground.  The  treaty  of  i;S^  was  so  far  dep-irtcd  from  in  this  respect  that 
Great  ilritain  accepted  the  old  line  as  it  was  then  understocxl,  though  it  was  at  Rouse's  Point '  4,326  feet 
north  of  the  true  45°  parallel. 

A  large  island  in  dispute,  in  the  passage  between  I.ake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior,  was  givei.  So  the  United 
States ;  and  on  the  question  of  the  water-way  to  the  I.ake  of  the  Woods,  though  none  without  portages 
existed,  that  one  starting  at  what  was  known  as  the  Grand  i'ortage  was  selected.^  This  left  another  passage, 
a  few  miles  north,  to  the  Uritish,  though  it  had  been  claimed  by  the  Americans ;  but  there  was  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Ashburton  to  contend  for  the  St.  Louis  Kiver,  which  empties  near  the  western  extremity  of 
the  lake,  as  the  British  commissi.mers  had  done  after  the  Treaty  of  (ihcnt.  The  northwest  corner  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  had  already  been  found  to  be  north  of  the  49^  parallel  by  23',  55",  and  so  the  line  was  made 
to  drop  due  south  from  that  point  to  the  prescribed  parallel,  and  then  to  follow  it  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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The  consideration  of  the  treaty  of  1783  then  and  later  brought  to  public  notice  various  maps,  each  of  which 
has  a  history  worth  following.  Uy  the  concessions  of  both  sides  in  the  statements  which  were  made  to  the 
Dutch  king,  it  was  a  map  of  North  .America  by  Mitchell,  dated  175;,  that  was  used  by  the  commissioners  of 
1782-83  in  making  the  line  which  they  had  agreed  upon,  and  the  English  commissioners  seem  to  have  intro- 
duced that  particular  map.' 

Jared  imparks  found  in  the  archives  at  Paris  a  letter  (Dec.  6, 1782)  of  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  referring  to  a 
map  which  the  American  commissioner  had  sent  to  that  French  minister,  marked  with  the  bounds  as  agreed 
upon;''  and  he  al.so  found  among  the  sixty  thousand  maps  of  the  same  department  a  small  (18X18  inches) 
map  by  D'Anville  (1746),  in  which  a  strong  red  line  had  been  drawn  near  the  ridge  in  which  the  Penobscot 
and  Kennebec  rise,  thus  making  a  division  line  which  more  than  favored  the  English  claim ;  and  suspecting  it 
to  be  the  map  referred  to  by  Franklin,  he  caused  a  i...p7  of  it  to  be  put  in  Mr.  Webster's  hands.*  It  was  used 
in  the  secret  session  of  the  Senate  and  with  the  Maine  commissioners  to  induce  a  ratification  of  the  treaty .' 
Later,  when  the  injunction  of  secrecy  in  the  debates  was  removed,  it  was  made  a  ground  of  reproach  against 
Mr.  Webster,  by  opponents  of  the  treaty  here  and  in  England  and  Canada,  that  he  had  not  made  a  disclosure 
of  the  evidence  against  him  by  declaring  his  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Webster  was  anxious 
lest  the  English  should  obtain  knowledge  of  it,  and  he  cautioned  Everett,  the  American  minister  in  England, 
against  searching  for  maps  "  in  England  or  elsewhere,"  evidently  in  fear  that  Sparks's  traces  could  be  found. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Sparks,  at  least,  were  somewhat  distressed  by  the  seeming  antag- 
onism of  the  map,  which  soon  Ixcame  famous  as  the  red-line  map.'  Attempts  have  often  since  been  made  to 
argue  it  away,  as  inconsistent  with  Franklin's  views ;  and  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  a  few  years  since,  published  his 
belief  that  Franklin  at  that  moment  had  some  purpose  in  deceiving  or  misleading  Vergennes,  or  at  least  he 
finds  it  easier  to  believe  this  than  that  Franklin  could  have  so  misunder .stood  the  line.  In  the  debates  in  the 
Senate,  Benton  and  other  senators  clearly  divined  the  character  of  the  map,  but  without  producing  positive 
evidence  that  the  line  simply  represented  an  old  French  claim  for  the  bounds  of  Acadia,  which,  as  they  did 
not  suspect,  had  been  revived  under  the  inspiration  of  Vergennes.'  The  United  States  government  procured  a 
considerable  part  of  the  maps  which  they  had  used  in  the  negotiations  in  earlier  years  from  Harvard  College 
library,  and  these  maps  are  now  —  so  far  as  returned  —  in  that  library,  bearing  marks  of  such  use.  At  the  time 
they  were  selected,  the  red-line  map  had  not  been  produced,  and  so  the  maps  which  explicitly  defined  the 
character  of  that  red  line  were  overlooked,  and  seem  to  have  escaped  notice.  One  of  them  is  an  English 
Afa/i  of  the  British  and  French  Dominions  in  North  America  by  J.  Palairet,  imfrored  by  J.  Rocque  (Lon- 
don, 1759).  It  has  this  red  line,  which  intersects  th«  territory  of  Maine  along  the  highlands  .vhich  divide  the 
lower  rivers  of  Maine  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  St.  John,  just  as  the  British  claimed  ;  but  it  has  also  this 
distinct  engraved  legend :  "  The  red  line  drawn  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Baye  Verte  shows  another  claim  of  the 
French  north  of  the  English  settlements  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence."      It  was  in  fact  a  line  advanced  by 


i.  420,  an.1  Ills  To/,  of  Leaner  Canada,  p.  J78,  on  the  incor. 
rectness  of  this  survey. 

'  The  territory  annexed  to  the  United  States  was  a  nar- 
row gore,  with  the  point  at  the*  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  width 
of  three  qtiarters  of  a  mile  at  the  Connecticut. 

*  The  earliest  map  which  I  have  observed,  making  the 
water-way  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  the  western  bounds 
of  Canada,  is  P.ilairet's  Carte  des  possessions  anj^loises  et 
fran^oises  (Loiulon,  1755),  which  made  a  part  of  the  Atlas 
mfthodique  compost  ptir  Vustige  dit  l^rince  aOro.nge,  An 
attempt  had  been  made  in  iSo^,  by  a  cttnvention  in  which 
Rufiis  King  representL'd  the  United  .States  and  Lord 
Hawkesbury  Great  Ilritain,  to  determine  tlrs  northwest 
corner  of  the  lake  ;  !)ut  the  award  at  that  time  had  been  re- 
jected by  (he  Unit'-d  Stales,  !>ecause  tlie  purcliase  of  Louis- 
iana, made  since  the  award  was  given,  wa^  thought  to  have 
secured  nev.'  rights  v.hich  coulii  not  have  been  considered. 

^  Sparks's  I^raukttH,  x.  447  ;  State  Papers,  For.  Ret.,  i. 
91 ;  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  /'roc.,  Oct.,  iS.Si.,  p.  89. 


♦  Smarts  M.^.?.,  Ixvi. 

»  Webster's  Works,  ii.  14,1  ;  Sparks's  letter  to  Webster 
in  Maine  Hist.  Doc.  Coll.,  viii.  96.  Cf.  .Sfarks's  letter  to 
Buch<iiian  about  the  red-line  map,  in  which  he  says  he  uii  ■ 
wittingly  stirred  up  a  controcrsy,  in  Curtis's /-//ir  o/^n- 
chanan,  i.  p.  505.     Cf.  W.  C.  Rives's  speech  (Sabin,  xvii. 

p.  .T3)- 

"  Benton's  Debates,  xiv.  546.  Cf.  Greville  Mem.  lA  p. , 
i.  147. 

'  Louis  J.Jennings,  \nVn  Carres,  of  John  WUsoH  Croker 
(London,  1SH4, 1.  s^x,,  400,  403),  says  that  an  agent  of  the 
British  government,  when  they  learned  of  the  Si>arks  map. 
tried  to  find  it  in  the  Paris  archives,  Init  could  not ;  while  he 
found  another  with  a  red  line  which  gave  the  disputed  ten 
rilory  to  the  United  States.  Sir  Robert  I'ccl  said  that  they 
found  the  Spaiks  map  (.V.  I',  /fist.  Doc.  /'roc.,  1843,  p 

?■)• 
'  .^faine  /list.  l\>c.  Coll.,  viii.  98. 
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Most  of  the  documentary  evidences  and  discussions  have  already  been  referred  to  in  tlir  preceding  pages ;  but 
some  of  the  I'lincipal  sources  and  general  examinations  of  the  subject  may  be  recapitulated  here.  B.  1'. 
I'oore's  Ucsiriflive  Catalogue  of  Govt.  Publkations,  and  the  index  (under  "  N.  E.  Boundary")  to  tlie  U.  S, 
docs,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Bates  Hall  Catalogue  (vol.  i.  p.  832),  will  guide  to  the  extensive  series 
of  American  official  papers,  and  the  discussions  in  Cong'ess  can  be  gleaned  from  Benton's  Debates  (vols.  viii.. 
X.,  xii.,  xiii.,  index  under  "  N.  V..  Boundary,"  and  in  vol.  xiv.  pp.  38,  42,  103,  with  the  debates  in  secret  session 
of  the  Senate,  p.  530).' 

On  the  liritish  side  the  principal  blue  books  have  .-"Ircady  been  mentioned  ;  but  survej's  of  the  negotiation 
i.e  given  in  \.  Stuart's  Succinct  acrounl  0/  tlic  t,,atics  and  negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
I  'nited  States  of  America,  relating  to  the  boundary  between  the  British  fossessions  of  Lower  Canada  and 
Xew  Brunswick,  in  North  America,  and  the  United  States  of  America  (London,  1838  ?). 

.■\  violent  Canadian  view  is  in  \V.  V.  Coffin's  "  How  treaty-making  unmade  Canada,''  in  the  Canadian 
Monthly  Mag.,  1870,  and  in  his  Quirks  u/  Di/'lomacy  (Mon:real,  1874).  The  same  ground,  but  more  mod 
cratcly  expressed,  is  taken  in  J.  C.  Dent's  Last  Forty  Years  of  Canada  (Toronto,  1881),  ch.  lO;  "  Ashburton 
Treaty."  Sir  Francis  llincks  published  at  Montreal,  in  1885,  a  calm  exposition  of  the  case,  favoring  the  Amer- 
ican side.  The  boundarie'  formerly  in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  I'nited  5/i7/«,  which  is  almost 
the  only  de;,arture  from  tne  urgent  pro-Anglican  views  which  have  prevailed  among  the  tract-writing  Cana- 
dians, lie  quotes  an  opinion  of  Sir  1' ravers  Twiss  that  the  territory  assigned  to  Great  Britain  in  1842  did  not 
lie  withiii  the  legal  limits  of  either  New  Brunswirk  or  Canada. 

The  subject  was  a  fruitful  source  for  ihe  higher  organs  of  public  opinion  during  the  progress  of  nej^otiatit-is, 
and  some  of  the  writers,  on  the  American  side  at  least,  were  of  distinguished  character.'' 

O.  Mai'S  of  North  Amukica,  1763-1783.  —  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  what  the  maps  were  which  had 
been  published  during  this  interval,  and  upon  which  the  commissioners  in  1782-83  might  have  depended, 
more  or  less,  in  their  study  of  t!ie  geography  of  the  continent.  Some  maps  will  be  included  which  indicate 
the  development  of  the  geograrV:;,  of  the  country  undei  the  operations  of  the  armies. 

The  definition  of  the  territorial  limits  of  the  crown  of  England  ?.j  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  and 
the  subdivisions  of  the  newly  acquired  territory  as  determined  by  the  royal  proclamation  of  Oct.  7,  1763, — 
is  the  beginning  of  the  cartography  which  the  results  •.f  the  .American  Revolution  so  effectually  changed.-' 
The  leading  English  general  atlas  at  this  time,  with  An  erican  maps,  was  Thomas  Kitchin's  General  Atlas, 
usually  dated  1780,  and  commonly  containing  35  maps  in  62  copper-plates  wl  ich  were  increased  to  74  maps 
in  108  phtes  in  his  New  Universal  Atlas  ol  1799.*  North  America  was  mai>ly  delineated  from  the  D'An- 
▼ille  and  I'ownall  maps. 
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^  Condense  1  narratives  of  the  course  of  the  neffotiations 
on  the  Ameriran  side*  apart  from  the  official  statements, 
will  be  found  in  Caleb  Cushing's  Letters  to  Gtrt'.  Everett 
0/ Afiiss.  {i8j7)t  in  Webster's  speech  (1846)  in  I'tmiicatioM 
0/  the  Treaty  0/1842^  (cf.  nlso  Webster's  tl'orks,  i.  pp. 
cxxi  -  cx\ix,)  and  in  a  History  of  the  tiegofiatiotis  in  refer- 
ence to  iKt  East  and  Northeast  houndtiries  of  the  Unitea 
^i!a//j(r/83-iR4i),  New  York,  1841. 

»  Cf.  Sparks  in  A'^^.  Amer.  Rev..,  Ivt.  5  ,j  ;  J.  G.  Palfrey 
in  Tbid.  liii.  439 ;  C.  F.  Adams  in  fbid-  Hi.  434 ;  C.  S.  Da- 
vies,  Ibid,  xxxiv.  514;  Nathan  Hale  in  Ibid.  xxvi.  431 ; 
xxxiii.  363;  xliii.  415;  and  in  Amer.  Aimannc^  with  map, 
1840,  p.  85.  Cf.  A*.  )'.  Rn>.y  with  map,  viii.  196;  Demo- 
cratic  RevieiVy  v.  343  ;  A'i/es*s  Re^.^  xxxiv.  356 ;  xlii.  461  ; 
Bos*on  Monthly^  i.  571.  On  the  EnKlish  side  see  West- 
minster  R.*v.  (by  C.  Butler,  with  map),  xxxiv.  203 ;  also 
xxxix.  ifKi;  \\.  iSi;  Fraser\t  Mag.^  xxii.  346;  xxvi.  579; 
xxvii.  272;  Qt'arf.  Ret'.,  Ixvli.  501;  Ixxi,  306;  Ann.  Reg: 
■V.  5<>;  vi.  94;  \i;    13. 

*  Among  the  n.'aps  defining  thew  bounds  of  17^11  are:  — 

Th^  British  ffm'ernments  in  North  A  tnerica  laid  down 
rtgyeeabU  to  the  prociamaiioM  of  Oct.  7,  776,?  [I..ondon  ? 
'Z^S?!,  noted  in  Brit.  Afns.  Afit/^s,  1S85,  col.  S<». 

EmniHicI  Howen  'i  ^/^/  of  North  Atnericit,  according 
to  the  definitive  treaty  at  Parisy  ro  Feb  t  IT^J,  contained 
in  Jffferys'  General  Tocography  of  North  Americij  ana 
the  West  /W/>f  (I-ondon,  1768). 

E.  llowen  and  J.  Gibson's  Accurate  map  of  North 
America  .  .  .  according  to  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris, 
roth  Feb.,  tyb;  (4  sheets).  London,  1773,  loled  in  the 
Brii.  Afns.  Maps,  iSlq,  col.  ,^4.  E.  t^  wen's  Atafi  tf  the 
British  American  Plantations  extendi^  ^^  frvm  Boston  in 
New  England  to  Georgia,  including  the  bact  settlements 
as  far  at  the  Afississippi  [hondoxit  •770?),no*ed  in  Brit. 


Mus.  Maps,  1885,  col.  89,  with  other  editions  of  Powen  and 
Gibson,  1775,  etc. 

Peter  BelPs  Map  of  the  British  Dominion^  in  North 
America  according  to  the  treaty  of  776.7,  contained  in 
Jefferys*  History  of  the  British  Dominions  in  North 
America  (London,  1773),  nnd  given  in  fac-simile  in  Mills's 
Boundaries  of  Ontario  US72).  'Ihe  Brit.  Afus.  Afaps,  1885, 
col.  90,  notes  a  copy  without  place,  dated  1773.  Bell  im- 
proved upon  Danville,  and  theie  are  maps  by  him,  dated 
I77N  1775' etc. 

A  fteiv  and  accurate  map  of  North  America,  including 
the  British  acquisitions  gained  by  the  late  «*»r,  776^,  con- 
tained in  John  Entick's  General  History  of  the  Late  War 
(London,  1764).  A  copy  without  placej  dated  1763,  is  noted 
in  the  Brit.  Afus.  AfapSy  1885,  col.  84. 

Thomas  Kitchin's  Map  of  North  A  mr*'ica  according  to 
the  treaty  of  tybji,  contained  in  Knox's  Hu  'orical  yournai 
of  the  Campaigns  in  North  America^  /7J.--7760  (London, 
I76<^).  Another  n  '.(>  by  Kitchin  is  in  DiMlsley's  Annual 
Register,  1763. 

Thomas  Jeffen  ^  Afap  flf  the  English  Colonies  according 
to  the  treaty  of  t  jy,  I..ondon,  1775. 

J.  Palalret's  A  tM  AmerictJ  with  improretrtents  by  L. 
Delarocheite,  w^-i  published  in  London,  i7&5,andhis  North 
and  South  A  'nerica  is  in  The  A  merican  Traveller,  Lon- 
don, 1769. 

Ridge's  British  Dominion  in  Ncrth  America  X^iownA 
in  The  Complete  History  of  the  late  If'ar  (Dublin,  1766). 

A  map  of  the  colonies  in  1768  is  reproduced  in  the  Docs. 
Col.  Hist.  N  y.,  vol.  viii.  A  map  of  the  British  Empire 
in  North  America  appeared  in  Wynne's  History  of  the 
Briiixh  Empire  in  1770, 

*  The  corresponding  French  publication  is  Lattr^'a<4/ 
las  Atoderne,  1778. 
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Tlic  leading  English  atlas  uf  tiiis  period,  showing  America  alone,  was  that  published  by  Sayer  and  Jeffcrys, 
the  maps  engraved  by  Jefferys  and  dated  at  London,  i7f>S,  when  it  ap|)eared  as  the  deneral  Toftigrafhy  of 
^'orth  AiHtrUa  anJ  the  M'cst  Imiics  It  usually  contains  9?  maps,  with  tile  and  contents,  both  Knglish  and 
J-'rcnch,  and  is  Ih-  earliest  form  of  what  became  known  as  the  Jefferys'  .It/asA  A  part  of  the  plates  were 
used  in  T/ie  American  Alias  by  lite  late  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferys,  containing  usually  V)  folding  cop|>cr-plate 
maps  (sometimes  nunil)crvd  thirty),  which  had  originally  apjicarcd  between  1702  and  i;?*!.  The  book  often 
varies  from  this  in  its  make-up,  and  has  varying  dates,  177;,  177(^1,  1778,  17S2,  with  the  imprint  of  Sayer  and 
Hennett.''  It  professes  to  li.ive  been  produced  from  the  sur  cys  of  Major  Samuel  Holland,  Lewis,  Kvans, 
Wni.  Scull,  llen.-y  Mouzon.  I.ieut.  Koss,  I.  Conk.  Micluiel  I  ane,  Joseph  (iilbert,  Cardncr,  Ilallock.  md  others." 
'I'he  corres|H)iuling  French  collection  is  the  Atlas  Amir,qi  ain  Seftentrional,  tratluit  dcs  carti.  levies  far 
*rilre  ilii  xoiiveriiiiiient  lirillanique,  Paris,  I.e  Kouge,  I77^.* 

One  of  the  most  couunon  English  mnps  of  North  America  of  this  period  is  The  Maf  of  North  America, 
from  Ih,  French  of  Af.  D'Amille,  imfrovetl  with  the  EH^lish  snrteys  maJe  since  the /eace.  !t  was  pul)- 
lished  in  London  by  S  i /er  and  Bennett  in  I77;.'''  and  is  included  in  the  Jefferys  Atlas.o  The  best  hydro- 
graphical  work  done  on  the  American  coast,  prcducir.g  maps  of  the  first  importance  as  respects  the  study  of 
movements  on  the  coast,  was  in  the  elaborate  series  of  charts  made  under  the  direction  of  the  lords  conmiis- 
siiiners  of  the  admiralty,  and  first  issued  in  1777,  by  Joseph  E.  W.  Des  Harres,  in  two  large  atlas  folios,  as 
'/'//,•  Atlantic  Neftune.  The  maps  are  often  found  separately  and  gathered  in  different  groups,  but  the  true 
collation  is  given  by  Rich  in  his  liiHiotheca  Americana  Xoia,  under  1777." 

t\  corresponding  I  rcnch  collection  of  charts  is  the  Xcftune  Americo-Seftentrional,  giving  the  coasts  and 
harbors  between  Greenland  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  published  for  use  of  the  Ercncli  navy,  and  based  u|>on  the 
best  French  and  foreign  authorities.     The  separate  sheets  appeared  between  1778  and  1780." 

What  is  krown  as  ti  "_•  Ai"'rican  Military  /'octet  Atlas  viji%  published  in  London  in  1776,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Gov.  Pownall,  and  the  maps  being  folded  to  a  small  compass,  it  was  intended  for  use  in  the  field. 
There  were  but  six  maps,  including  a  general  map  of  North  America,  otlu-rs  of  the  Northern,  Middle  and  South- 
ern colimies,  with  a  special  map  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  George.  There  was  presented  to  the  New  York  His- 
torical .Society,  in  1845,"  a  collection  of  "rough  drafts  of  surveys,  by  Robert  Erskine,  F.  K.  -S.,  Geographer, 
V.  S.  A.,  begun  1778,"  a  hundred  surveys  covering  the  greater  part  ol  New  York,  western  New  England,  New- 
Jersey,  and  a  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Erskine  died  in  1780,  and  on  Washington's  recommendation,  Simeon  De 
Witt  succeeded  to  his  office  and  received  these  surveys,  from  whom  they  passed  to  his  son,  who  gave  them 
to  the  society. 

As  late  as  1 793,  a  London  publisher  collected  various  plates  of  battles  and  marches  of  the  war,  which  had 
been  issued  at  different  times,  and  published  the  collection,  which  sometimes  contains  seventeen  and  some- 
times twenty-two  maps,  called  Atlas  of  the  Battles  of  the  American  /{evolution  (Sabin,  i.  2,309).'" 

There  are  two  or  three  French  maps  of  the  scat  of  the  American  war  often  met  with. 


<  Sabin,  ix.  35,461. 

«  Rich,  /lih.  Amer.  /fffa,  under  1778;  Sabin,  ix.  .15,953. 
Robert  S.iyer,  who  died  ni  1794,  aged  69,  was  a  partner  of 
Benueii  from  1775  to  1780.  John  C  Smith,  Brit.  iltz.  /Por- 
traits, i.  p.  liii.  Thomas  J-fferj's  died  March  15,  1775, 
aged  76.  Wm.  Faden,  who  was  his  partner,  succeeded  to 
.Sis  business. 

'  There  was  a  good  deal  of  changing  of  plates  and  substi- 
tuting of  imprints  at  this  time,  and  the  exnci  rehtior.s  of 
separate  maps  to  combined  atlases  and  different  publishers 
are  not  always  readily  traced.  A  map  often  found  with  the 
imprint  of  Sayer  and  Kennclt  is  called  Theatre  of  War  in 
North  America  (London,  1776, etc.). 

«  It  has  16  maps.  The  "  Am^ri(|ue"  follows  Charlevoix, 
1774;  the  "  Amirique  .Septentriou,M "  is  based  on  Mitchell. 
The  map  of  speci.d  interest  is  the  Thtatrt  dt  la  guerre  par 
It  Sieur  It  Rouge,  777*.  Thare  was  an  Italian  edition  of  the 
Knglish  atlas,  43  majis,  published  at  Leghorn  in  1777. 

»  Brit.  Mhs.  Maps,  18S5,  col.  84. 
There  is  also  an  Amsterdam  cditicn.  The  AlUntic 
colonies  arc  boundeil  westerly  by  the  Alleghany  range. 
The  Penobscot  separates  New  England  from  Nova  Sci  lia. 
The  western  bounds  of  Canada  recognize  the  Queljcc  Bill, 
and  are  defined  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  There 
is  a  fac  simile  in  Mills's  Boundaries  of  Ontario,  1873.  The 
French  reciprocally  issued  a  map  in  1780,  baoed  on  the  map 
of  Kvans. 

Cf.  the  map  of  North  America  at  divided  amongst  the 
European  powers,  London,  1774,  and  the  general  map  in 
the  Political  Rtag.,  April,  17S0.  There  is  an  enumeration 
of  North  America    maps  in  Brit.  Mus.  Maps,  1885, col. 87. 


'  The  first  voUinie  has  the  general  title  Atlantic  ffeplunt, 
and  the  special  title  of  this  volume  is  The  Sea-Coaitof  .Vma 
Scotia.  This  volume  contains  various  views  of  the  coast 
and  coast  towns,  and  charts  nura'.;.-rjd  to  36,  but  some  num' 
hers  arc  repeated,  so  there  are  43  in  .-!!.  The  second  vol- 
ume has,  beside  the  "  AlUntic  Nopti-.ne  "  title,  three  sec- 
tional titles  to  as  many  parts,  namely :  — 

I.  Charts  of  the  coasU  and  harbors  in  the  gulfandriver 
of  St.  Lawrence,  from  surveys  by  Major  Holland,  Ijbj- 
/76S,  giving  22  plates  of  charts  and  views. 

3.  Charts  of  the  coasts  and  harbors  of  Nrtv  England 
from  surveys  by  Samuel  /l^tland,  Geo.  Sproule,  Charles 
Blascowitz,  James  Grant,  and  Thomas  Wheeler,  giving 
3i  charts  and  3>  views. 

3.  Charts  of  sri'eral  harbors  and  divers  parts  of  the 
coast  of  North  America,  from  New  }'ork,  sout/nvest- 
ivards  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  {1  jit),  showing  16  charts  and 
views. 

Quariich,  1885,  priced  the  two  volumes,  dated  1780,  with 
138  ch.irts,  at  ^£12.  Cf.  Sabin,  v.  uj.fiS;;  Morgan,  Bib/. 
Canadensis,  103.  The  North  American  /'Hot,  London, 
1775,  was  a  much  inferior  work.  What  was  called  3V- 
ferys^  Western  Neptune  was  published  in  London  in  177S. 
Le  Rouge's  /*ilote  Am/ricain  Septentrional,  translated 
from  the  English,  appeared  in  1776,  with  60  sheets, 

■  Rich,  Bib.  Amer,  A^^ifvr, under  1780,  p.  2';o. 

•  Proc.,  i8<5,  p.  38. 

"  Cf.  H.  B.  Carrington's  Battle  maps  and  charts  of  the 
American  Revolution,tvilh  explanatory  notes  (New  Ywk, 
etc  [iSSi].) 
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1.  Ciir/f  i/ii  IhcAlre  lie  la  giitrrt  entrr  Us  Anglais  rt  les  .imhiiaiiis.  ilrrssie  d'afies  Its  larlcs  aiiglaises 
Its  fills  modernes  far  liiron  ile  la  Tour,  Paris,  1777.  There  may  go  with  this  niiip  aiiotlicr  Carlt  general 
ilts  Cohnies  aiigl'ises  itant  r.lmeriifiie  far  M.  Phcliffeaux  d'afris  les  maiiusi.rils  de  flusieiirs  aulcurs 
angtoiseSi  four  sen<ir  de  suite  uii  ilieMre  de  la  guerre  far  Biron  de  la  Tour,  Cuutances,  1 778. 

2.  Carte  de  r.lmerii/ue  Seflentrionale,  four  serrir  h  rinlelligence  de  la  guerre  entre  les  Anglais  el  les 
Insurgents,  far  le  Civ-  de  Heaurain,  I'aris,  1777.  Louisiana  embraces  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. I'hc  northern  bounds  of  Virginia  beyond  Pennsylvania  continue  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  westward. 
The  country  north  of  this  is  marked  "  I'ays  sims  la  protection  du  roi  d'Ansleterre."  A  (ierman  edition  is  In 
the  Geog.  Belustigungen,  which  also  contains  another  map,  based  on  Honne's  map  of  America,  I'aris,  1773,  also 
included  in  Raynal's ///j/u/Vc /V/;/D.i()//(iy«c,  (ieneve,  1775.  Cf.  the  Allgcmeine  Ctiarte  von  Sord  Amerika 
all  den  Silz  des  A'riegs  (llambur)},  I77r)). 

J.  Carte  du  IheAire  de  la  guerre  f  re senle  en  Amerifite,  dressit  far  C,  Denis,  178*. 
The  most  elaborate  general  war  maps  on  either  side  are  the  following ;  — 

1.  A  map  sliowmg  the  country  from  Cape  .\nn  and  the  Sorel  Kivcr  in  the  north  to  the  Chesapeake  in  the 
louth,  called  Carte  du  tliedtre  de  la  guerre  fendant  les  annees  lTi}-fn%,  d'afris  le  dessein  original  (/ui 

a  ele  fresentc  an  roi,  fait  far 
le  SieurCafitain  du  Chesnoy, 
aide-de-camf  de  Lafayette.  It 
marks  the  camps,  and  shows 
the  battles,  from  March  15, 
'775  '"  '77'))  and  has  a  corner 
table  of  events.  In  speaking 
of  the  maps  which  he  gives  in 
his  VVashii'gton,  Sparks  says : 
"  I  have  been  specially  aided 
^  ^JT""!!  (W^  i^B.I!3fc»>-KirC»  143         by  a  series  of  manuscript  draw- 

ll^        llW^'fiff^^T    1      ~^JPif"'      ^         \  I  '"'•*  '"  ""  !"""'<'**''"'  "f  (>en- 

**-^     r^     *      T^^R.<^KOn  \  ■  jfai     l^fayette,   which    were 

taken  by  a  French  engineer 
attached  to  his  staff,  and  which 
were  executed  with  scientific 
accuracy  and  beauty.  Some  of 
the  old  drawings  published  at 
the  time  in  London,  from  im- 
perfect sketches  and  surveys, 
I  have  been  enabled  to  correct 
by  the  documents  to  which  I 
have  had  access  and  by  actual  inspection,  having  personally  visited  nearly  all  the  localities."  ' 

2.  There  is  in  the  library  of  Congress  a  very  large  M.''.  map,  beautifully  executed  in  colors,  giving  the 
country  between  the  Head  of  Klk  and  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  with  the  military  movements  and  en- 
gagements within  that  area,  and  seemingly  made  by  a  union  of  the  Hessian  and  English  surveys.  It  has 
a  marginal  synopsis  of  the  events,  which  are  chronicled  upon  it,  and  is  entitled ;  Plan  general  des  oferations 
de  rarmce  Brilannique  eontrc  les  Kebelles  dans  FAmcrique  defuis  farrivce  des  Troufes  Hcssoiscs  le  12  du 
inois  tfaoiist  i-;y(i,jusqu'au  la  fin  de  tannee  ijyg.     Various  sections  of  this  map  are  given  in  this  History. 

The  official  maps  of  Samuel  Holland,  the  surveyor-general  -  of  the  northern  district  in  America,  are  impor- 
tant:— 

1.  A  general  maf  of  the  northern  British  colonics  in  America  ultich  comfrehends  Quebec,  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  .Vnt-luigland  and  Xnr  )'ori:  prom  the  siineys  of  Cod  <Sr"  Carver,  regulated  by  Saml.  Hol- 
land in  l^bs,  177;.  1^/774,  London.  I77().-' 

2.  A  general  maf  of  the  middle  British  colonies,  in  .-Imerica,  containing  Virginia,  fart  of  N.  Eng.,  also 
farts  of  Quebec  imfroxcd  from  surreys  made  after  the  late  war,  and  corr,  from  PownalFs  maf,  177b. 
London,  177().  Cf.  reproductions  in  Penna.  .trchiics,  2d  ser.  vol.  ii.,  and  the  Stevens-Whitehead  New  Jersey 
Index,  p.  4S3.  I'ownaU's  Tofograf/iical  Descriftion  (London,  1776)  accompanied  this  map.  See  V'ol.  V., 
index,  sub  Evans,  Lewis.  .Among  the  maps  published  by  I'aden  is  The  British  Colonies  in  North  America 
1777.  The  province  of  Quebec  is  bounded  below  the  lakes  by  a  line  running  from  Canahogue  Bay  on  I^ke 
Eiie  to  the  Ohio,  thence  by  that  river  to  the  Mississippi.     Faden  also  published  the  map  in  Carver's  Travels. 


POWN ALL'S   MAP.* 
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'   Sparks's  li'nshingioM^  vol.  ii.,  inirod. 

-  On  Holland's  surveys  see -V.  yersey  Archivesy  x.  578, 


•■*  A  map  based  on  Carver's  surveys  was  also  compiled 
by  Samuel  Dunn,  and  published  in  1776.  A  map  of  North 
America^  by  Dunn,  was  also  published  in  1774. 


•  An  extract  from  Pownall's  additions  to  Kvans's  map,  1776,  showing  the  St.  Croix  as  the  river  debouching  into  the 
S,  W.  corn.^r  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  the  modern  Cobscook  River.  There  is  a  reproduction  of  it  in  Gallatin,  who  also 
gives  a  map  from  the  American  Military  Atlas  (London,  1776),  showing  the  due  north  line  from  the  Cobscook  River. 
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THE   LOYALISTS  AND  THEIR   FOKTUNKS. 

BY  GEORGK   E.    KLLIS,   I).  I) ,  LI..  D. 
fmiUrmt  of  Ik*  MiuuuhMutli  //uloruitl  Socirty. 


The  mea.sures  which  made  the  thirteen  Amer- 
ican colonics  independent  of  Great  Britain  at 
once  made  them  dependent  on  each  other.  It 
was  by  concert  that  they  resolved  upon  indepen- 
dence. Their  success  retpiired  union,  and,  if  per- 
fect harmony  in  purpose  was  not  to  l)e  looked 
for,  covert  or  direct  opposition  would  call  for 
wise  and  resolute  dealing.  Internal  foes  might 
deal  more  mischief  than  could  be  effected  by 
foreign  armies.'  The  paramount  object  of  those 
who  had  precipitated  the  rebellion  was  to  secure 
to  the  edicts  of  the  Congress  the  sanction  of  the 
thirteen  colonies.  This  great  end  was  early  ac- 
complished. We  cannot  exaggerate  the  influ- 
ence of  this  joint  action  of  the  colonies,  speak- 
ing with  one  voice  and  avowing  one  purpose. 
No  amount  of  local  or  unorganized  dissatisfac- 
tion could  have  been  so  obstructive  as  the  re- 
fusal of  even  one  single  colony  to  support  a  gen- 
eral congress.  But  after  this  accord  was  secured 
it  then  became  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  im- 
portance to  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of 
those  in  each  of  the  colonies  who  were  ready  to 
sustain  independence,  and  of  those  whose  re- 
solve was  not  as  yet  determined  in  ;ts  favor,  or 
who  would  resist  it  with  various  degrees  of  hos- 
tility ;  and  this  engaged  the  sharp  scrutiny  of  the 
patriot  leaders.  The  new  relations  of  depen- 
dence on  each  other  among  the  colonies  were 
marked  by  two  very  striking  and  contrasted  re- 
sults. They  brought  communities  widely  sev- 
ered —  heretofore  strangers,  indifferent,  and  jeal- 
ous of  each  other  —  into  acquaintance  and  mu- 
tual helpfulness.  At  the  same  time  they  opened 
alienations  and  feuds,  and  all  the  harrowing  at- 
tendants of  civil  war  between  former  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  between  even  members  of  the 
same  family. 

The  terms  Tories,  Loyalists,  Refugees,  are 
burdened  with  a  piteous  record  of  wrongs  and 
sufferings.  It  has  not  been  found  easy  or  satis- 
factory for  even  the  most  candid  historian  to 
leave  the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  conflict  im- 
partially adjusted.  Insult,  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty,  and  exile  were  the  penalties  of  those  who 
bore  these  titles.  Reasonable  and  grateful,  akin 
to  what  is  best  in  human  nature,  is  our  relenting 
over  the  tale  of  their  miseries.  Remembering 
that  the  most  bitter  words  of  \Vashingtop  that 
have  come   to  us  are  those  which  express  his 


scorn  of  Tories,  we  must  at  least  look  to  find 
some  plausible,  if  not  justifying,  ground  for  the 
patriot  party.  Among  those  most  frank  and  fear- 
less in  the  avowal  of  loyally,  and  who  suffered 
the  severest  penalties,  were  men  of  the  noblest 
character  and  of  the  highest  position.  So,  aLsos 
bearing  the  .same  odious  title,  were  men  of  the 
most  despicable  nature,  self-seeking  and  unprin- 
cipled, ready  for  any  act  of  evil.  .\nd  l>elween 
these  were  men  of  every  grade  of  res|>ectability, 
and  of  every  shade  of  moral  meanness. 

Under  the  title,  assumed  by  themselves,  as 
"friends  of  government,"  and  under  another, 
given  by  those  to  whom  they  were  odious,  as 
"  enemies  of  the  liberties  of  their  country,"  a  class 
of  men  came  early  to  be  recognized  as  likely  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  impending  quarrel. 
These  men  soon  came  to  be  called  Tories. 
They  were  found  to  embrace  both  covert  and 
open  enemies  of  the  patriot  cause.  The  most 
prominent  and  outspoken  among  them,  of  course, 
were  place-men  and  crown  ofTicials.  These  were 
largely  independent  of  popular  support  and  sym- 
pathy. There  were  enough  ot  them  in  any  cen- 
tre of  trade  01  business,  and  they  had  sulTicient 
courage,  not  to  say  assurance,  to  make  a  strong 
fellowship  in  their  social  and  business  inter- 
course, their  hospitalities  and  convivialities,  to 
keep  each  other  in  countenance,  in  tavern  groups, 
about  the  marts,  and  the  lobbies  of  the  legis- 
latures. It  was  this  class  of  Tories  that  were 
especially  offensive  to  the  patriot  party.  Much 
of  their  obstructive  influence  was  known  to  be 
exercised  insidiously.  From  them  it  was  with 
good  reasons  believed  that  ill  reports  and  defam- 
atory misrepresentations  of  the  plans  of  the 
"friends  of  liberty"  were  sent  to  government, 
with  promptings  of  measures  of  repression,  with 
suggestions  for  the  irrest  of  embryo  traitois, 
and  for  establishing  a  force  of  ISritish  regulars 
in  the  colonies.  Till  they  had  been  intimidated 
by  threats  and  rough  handling,  this  class  of  To- 
ries were  free  in  expressing  with  effrontery  their 
contem|>t  of  the  leading  jiatriots  as  demagogues 
and  mischief-plotters.  Irritating  epithets  passed 
very  freely  between  these  two  jiarties.  These 
place-men,  of  course,  fortified  the  position  which 
they  took,  and  the  avowals  which  they  made,  by 
the  obligations  which  they  had  assumed  in  their 
oaths  of  office,  while  the  pledges  of  protection 


•      \l 


>  [We  can  see  how  the  troops  early  felt  this  in  such  petitions  as  that  of  Col.  Jonathan  Ward's  regiment 
against  the  harboring  of  secret  enemies,  made  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  Sept.  27,  1775  (M  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Jifg.,  1868,  p.  10). —  Eu.] 
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given  them  by  the  KDVurnnient  stitfeiied  their 
loyalty  and  exasperated  a){ainst  them  the  patri- 
ots, who  knew  that  a  fulhlment  of  the  pledge 
would  be  at  their  cost. 

Another  class  of  original  Tories,  composed 
both  of  those  born  in  the  colonies  and  of  res- 
ident luinlishmcn,  were  the  merchants.  Not  all 
the  merchants  and  large  traders,  however,  we.  ; 
on  the  side  of  government.  A  considerable 
number  were,  in  fact,  smugglers,  finding  it  quite 
prolitable  to  tarry  on  an  illicit  business,  which 
was  to  a  degree  winked  at,  while  for  certain  pur- 
poses it  was  to  their  account  to  yield  an  outward 
regard  to  the  customs  laws.  Itut  as  these  laws, 
with  more  vigorous  measures  for  enforcing  them, 
became  more  stringent,  these  smuggling  traders 
found  their  natural  place  among  the  lilierty  men. 
The  mercantile  class  of  the  greatest  social  weight 
were  drawn  into  open  or  covert  sympathy  with 
government.  They  saw  that  their  profitable 
business  was  threatened  by  disorder.  They  were 
irritated  by  the  early  tentative  efforts  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  llritish  goods,  and  by  being 
compelled  under  threats  to  sign  an  agreement 
to  that  effect.  They  found  that  a  keen  inquisi- 
tion was  kept  ov^r  their  affairs,  while  their  ves- 
sels, books,  and  warehouses  were  exposed  to 
search.  These  two  classes  of  Tories,  the  place- 
men and  the  obstinate  merchants,  were  the  first 
to  concentrate  their  opposition  against  the  pa- 
triots The  dependants  upon,  and  the  abettors 
of,  these  chief  enemies  of  popular  measures 
formed  a  miscellaneous  company  of  spies  and 
workers  of  mischief,  which,  as  a  whole,  repre- 
sented the  power  of  Toryism  in  its  foreign  ele- 
ments here.  It  is  not  a  harsh  judgment  to  affirm 
of  these  groups  of  loyalists  that  they  draw  the 
least  on  our  pity.  In  embarrassing  the  popular 
cause,  they  had  selfish  interests  to  serve.  Some- 
thing outside  of  their  own  native  or  adopted 
country  secured  their  chief  regard.  They  were 
in  the  pay,  if  not  under  the  bril)es,  of  a  rival  and 
oppressive  authority.    They  were,  in  fact,  an  ad- 


vanced iHHly  of  the  armed  force  sent  over  to 
crush  the  lil)erties  of  the  country.  They  invited 
and  aided  its  interposition.  The.  were  in  corre- 
spondence and  league  with  the  ministry,  and 
were  substantially  identified  with  its  purposes. 
Where  they  had  the  power  of  patronage  thev 
made  it  felt  in  acts  of  partiality  and  oppression. 
They  lavished  their  contempt  upon  humble  pa- 
triots, and  their  threats  upon  those  of  more  con. 
sc(pience.  .Among  the.se  classes  of  Tories  were 
some  who  combined  to  support  local  ministerial 
journals,  and  several  of  them  used  their  own 
pens  to  travesty  or  ccmtrovert  the  writings  of 
their  adversaries.  These  newspaper  fusillades 
were  for  the  most  part  anonymous  on  both  sides, 
and  offered  a  free  field  alike  for  abuse  and  argu- 
ment.' 

Quite  another  class  of  Tories  there  were,  dis- 
heartening and  obstructive  indeed  to  the  patriot 
cause,  but  men  of  a  nobler  spirit,  who  claim  a 
respectful,  though  it  may  not  be  a  fully  .sympa- 
thetic, notice.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  among 
such  loyalists  were  men  eminent  in  private  and 
public  virtue,  ardent  in  their  patriotism,  ani 
thoroughly  sincere  in  the  position  to  which  they 
committed  themselves.  They  differed  from  their 
contemporaries  of  equal  virtue,  sincerity,  and  in- 
telligence on  the  patriot  side,  in  that  single  qual- 
ity of  loyalty.  Almost  without  an  exception 
they  fell  and  were  ready  to  censure,  and  even  to 
resist,  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  mother 
country.  They  believed  that  calm  but  earnest 
remonstrance  would  right  all  wrongs ;  that  true- 
ulency,  passion,  and  defiance  would  result  either 
in  humiliating  subjection  or  in  anarchy.  They 
loved  their  mother-country,  were  proud  of  their 
relation  to  it,  felt  secure  under  its  protection ; 
and  their  attachment  to  it  gave  assurance  of  their 
confidence  in  its  just  intents.  They  could  not 
persuade  themselves  that  the  colonies  could  pos- 
sibly triumph  in  a  conflict  with  her.  Their  loy- 
alty expressed  their  dread  of  anarchy  and  their 
reverence  for  constitutional  order.* 


>  [Sabine  says  that  at  the  outset  there  were  seven  or  eight  newspapers  on  the  loyal  side  and  twenty-three 
against  it,  though  of  these  last  five  went  over  later  to  the  support  of  government.  The  most  conspicuous 
Toiy  editor  was  James  Rivington,  of  the  New  York  Oatttte  or  Gatctleer,  and  tlierc  are  portraits  of  him  in 
Moore's  Diary  of  the  Amer.  Rev.,  ii.  448,  and  Lossing"s  Ficltt-Book,  ii.  797.  The  loyalist  graduates  of  Har- 
vard College  are  considered  in  the  Amrr.  Quart.  Re);.,  xiii.  403 ;  xlv  167.  The  principal  Tory  writers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  Joseph  drcen,  Samuel  Waterhouse,  I.icut.-CJov.  Oliver,  Jonathan  Sewall,  Daniel  Leonard,  and 
John  Mcin  (Letters  of  Saj^itarins),  who  were  hardly  a  match  for  their  patriot  opponents,  Samuel  Adams, 
John  .\dams,  James  Otis,  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  Chas.  Chauncy,  Samuel  Cooper,  and  Josiah  yuincy,  to  say 
nothing  of  Mercy  Warren's  Adulators  and  The  Group,  with  their  satirical  pur|H)se.  In  New  York  the  oppo- 
site sides  were  espoused  by  Samuel  Chandler,  John  Vardill.  and  Isaac  Wilkins,  against  the  youthful  Alexan- 
der Hamilton.  Daniel  Delany  and  Charles  Carroll  represented  the  rival  interests  in  Maryland.  Further 
south,  .'^abine  could  find  no  conspicuous  writers  on  the  side  of  government  to  offset  the  influence  of  Jefferson. 
Richard  Bland,  and  the  I.ccs,  of  Virginia.  A  collection  of  the  Loyalist  Poetry  of  the  Revolution  (Philad., 
857)  was  edited  by  Winthrop  Sargent.  Sargent  also  edited  The  Loyal  Verses  of  Joseph  Stansbury  and 
Doctor  Jonathan  Odell,  relating  to  the  Amer.  Revolution  (.Mbany,  i860).  Of  Odell  there  is  an  account  and 
portrait  in  G.  M.  Hill's  Hist,  of  the  Church  in  Burliui^on,  Nru<  Jersey.  —  Ed.] 

"  Thomas  Paine,  in  his  Common  .Sense,  classified  men  of  Tory  proclivities  —  first  designated  Reconcilia- 
tionists,  and  afterwards  as  Obstructionists — in  the  following  terms,  viz. :  "  Interested  men,  who  are  not  to  b« 
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Of  the  many  critical  periods  preceding  indc-  tional  methods  nf  government  and  the  as»ump- 
|>endence,  the  most  dangerous  was  that  which  tion  of  such  sul)stitiites  as  were  devised  by  the 
attended  the  breaking  down  ol  all   the  constilu-     |)opular  will.     •  )ur  patriot  statesmen  well  knew, 

trusted ;  weak  men,  wlui  1  aiiiiol  see  ;  prejiiiliccd  men,  wli.i  uilt  iiol  see  ;  and  a  certain  set  of  moderate  men, 
who  think  better  of  the  Kumpcan  world  than  it  deserves ;  and  this  List  class,  by  an  ill-judged  deliberation 
will  Ik  the  cause  of  more  calamities  to  this  continent  than  all  the  other  tlirci." 

[There  are  widely  varying  estimates  of  the  proiwrlion  of  the  loyalist-,  to  th--  patriots  .it  the  beginning  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  war.  The  numlwrs  of  either  side  were  f.ir  from  constant,  changing  with  the  alter- 
nation of  hopes  and  fears,  and  were  widely  different  in  the  several  colonies.  .\  wellinformed  and  judicious 
recent  i-;nglish  writer  (I.ecky's  England  in  Ike  Eixhhcntli  Cenhiry.  ii.  p.  ^^  ;)  says  ;  ■■  The  .\merican  Kevo 
lution,  lilie  most  others,  was  the  work  of  an  energetic  minority,  who  succeeded  in  committing  an  undecided 
and  fluctuating  majority  to  courses  for  which  they  had  little  love,  and  leading  them  step  by  step  to  a  position 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  recede."  The  same  writer  (vol.  iv.  153)  again  says:  "  It  is  probably  lielow 
the  truth  to  say  that  a  full  half  of  the  more  o>norable  and  respected  Americans  were  either  openly  or 
secretly  hostile  to  the  Kevolution."  Curwcn  is  const;:ntly  complaining  of  the  "meaner  sort"  coming  to  the 
top  in  position  and  wealth  as  the  war  went  on.  John  .\dams  v.as  of  the  opinion  that  only  about  a  third  of  'he 
people  were  averse  to  the  Revolution  {Works,  x.  (ij,  S;,  no),  but  in  17S0,  In  his  letters  to  Calkoen,  written  to 
secure  Dutch  sympathy,  he  flatly  affirms  that  the  Tories  constituted  not  a  twentieth  of  the  population,  which 
may  mean  that  he  thought  the  French  alliance  and  the  progress  of  the  war  had  diminished  at  that  time  the 
body  of  opiHinents.  There  is  said  to  have  been  about  30,000  sent  into  exile.  .(  List  of  those  tories,  itho  took 
fart  with  llrciit  liritain  in  the  rn'olntionary  war  and  were  atlainteJ  of  high  treason  .  .  .  to  which  is  fre- 
fixed  the  legal  opinions  of  Attorneys-general  MeK'ean  and  Dallas  (I'hilad.,  iSoo),  was  privately  reprinted 
in  New  York  in  1865,  as  '•Commonly  called  the  Ulack  List.'"  (Cf.  Jones's  A'.  Y.  during  the  Ke-e..  ii.  note  3O.) 
Sabine  says  that  the  loyalist  writers  almost  always  claimed  that  their  sympathizers  were  in  the  majority ; 
but  in  his  own  judgment  they  fell  short  of  a  majority,  thouirh  making  a  large  minority.  Sabine  says  that  of 
the  2,000  who  left  Massachusetts,  310  were  banished.  Eleven  hundred  went  off  in  March,  1776.  The  official 
enmneration  gives,  for  the  force  which  left  with  Howe,  seventy -eight  vessels,  8,506  soliliers,  9J4  registered  To- 
ries, and  200  not  registered  (Sparks  MSS.,  no.  Ivlii.).  There  are  lists  of  Massachusetts  Tories  in  \fass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Proc,  Oct.,  1870,  p.  39J;  Feb.,  1871,  pp.  43,  45;  Dec.,  1880,  p.  266;  March,  1886,  p.  234;  Curwen, 
pp.  465,  485 ;  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  ii.  5(13  ;  iii.  175. 

There  is  among  the  Gardiner  Papers,  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ( /*/•<»<■.,  2d  ser.,  iii.  p.  2,  June,  1886),  a  significant 
letter,  dated  May  9,  1776,  written  by  Sylvester  Gardiner,  which  shows  the  sorrowful  experience  of  these  Tory 
outcasts.  A  vessel,  the  "  Elizabeth,"  leaving  lioston  with  the  fleet,  was  captured,  but  Congress,  finding  her 
to  be  loaded  with  the  effects  of  loyalists,  released  her  (Journals,  i.  5 1 5 ).  A  list  of  returned  refugees  natural- 
ized in  Massachusetts  as  "aliens,"  fiom  1782  to  1794,  is  given  in  the  Mass,  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  iv.  359.  The 
local  histories  of  Massachusetts  add  to  our  knowledge.  For  those  of  Salem,  see  also  A'.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
Reg.,  1872,  p.  431 ;  for  those  of  Lancaster,  see  Bay  Stale  Monthly,  i.  377.  Israel  Williams,  and  many  of  the 
conspicuous  people  of  Central  and  Western  Massachusetts,  were  Tories.  (Cf.  Israel  Williams  .MSS.,  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.) 

There  are  in  the  Mass.  Archives  (MSS.)  two  volumes  (nos.  cliv.,  civ.)  devoted  to  the  Royalists,  which  are 
made  up  of  lists  of  suspected  persons,  accounts  of  absentees'  estates,  and  of  sequestered  goods.  The  banish- 
ment or  expulsion  act  of  Mass.  (1778)  is  given  in  Curwen  (p.  479),  and  it  is  occasionally  found  in  the  original 
broadside  {Letters  and  Papers,  1777-1780,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc).  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  Laws.  etc.  The  Con- 
fiscation Act  of  1779  is  also  given  in  Curwen  (p.  475),  and  in  Mass.  Senate  Doc,  1S70,  no.  /S7,  p.  13.  The 
Mass.  legislature  in  1784  asserted  its  right  to  expel  aliens,  if  the  interests  of  its  confiscation  act  demanded  it. 
The  legislation  in  Massachusetts  on  the  loyalists  can  be  traced  in  (ioodell's  Provincial  Ltrws,  vol.  v.  (index 
sub  Treason,  Tories,  etc.).     On  the  neutrality  of  Nantucket,  see  A'.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1874. 

There  are  various  papers  respecting  the  Tories  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  iV.  H.  Prov.  Papers,  vols.  vii.  and 
viii.  There  arc  papers  concerning  the  Rhode  Island  loyalists  in  Narragansett  Hist.  Reg.,  iii.  52,  132,  202, 
263 ;  iv.  77 ;  on  those  of  Newport  in  particular  in  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  1874-75.  p.  4S.  No.  13  of  the  A'.  /. 
Hist.  Tracts  is  the  Diary  of  Thomas  Vernon,  a  loyalist  banished  by  the  R.  I.  general  assembly  in  iT;b, 
with  note  by  S.  S.  Rider  ( Providence,  1881),  and  Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Vernon,  an  Amer.  Loyalist,  was 
privately  printed  at  New  York  in  1S80. 

In  Vermont,  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  the  situation  became  anomalous.  Her  long  pending  controversv 
with  New  York  (see  \'ol.  \'.,  p.  17S)  had  assumed  a  new  and  dangerous  aspect  in  17S0.  The  '  '  ;ates  of 
New  York  drew  the  attention  of  Congress  in  1 779  to  the  act  of  the  people  of  the  New  Hampsh.i'  <  .ints  in 
setting  up  a  government  of  their  own  in  1777.  Congress  offered  mediation  and  then  d.-illied,  and  i  ;c  -states 
were  for  a  long  time  divided  upon  the  question  of  recognizing  the  territory  as  a  State.  The  opposition  came 
from  New  York  naturally,  but  that  State  was  supported  by  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States  for  two 
principal  reasons.  First,  that  a  new  State  at  the  North  would  disturb  the  balance  of  power  between  the  sec- 
tions ;  and,  second,  that  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  dependencies  to  establish  new  autonomies  was  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  States  which  had  territorial  claims  at  the  Northwest  and  towards  the  Mississippi.    The  refusal 
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and,  except  in  such  a  crisis  as  they  had  to  meet, 
would  accord  with,  the  principle  thus  clearly 
defined   by  Locke :  "  The  legislature  is  the  su- 


preme power  of  the  commonweal  ih,  and  no  edict 
of  anybody  else,  in  what  form  soever  conceived, 
or  by  what  power  soever  backed,  can  have  the 


. 


n    '/ 


of  Congress  to  welcome  the  new  State  was  a  cause  of  estrangement  which  the  liritish  government  hoped  to  use 
in  efforts  to  indue;  a  return  of  the  I'ermontesc,  as  the  fashion  of  speech  then  went,  to  their  allegiance.  With 
this  end  in  view,  Beverley  Kubinson,  from  near  headquarters  in  New  York,  addressed  a  letter  to  Ethan  Allen 
in  .March,  1780.  No  ansv.er  was  retume<l,  and  Kobinson,  in  February,  1781,  repeated  the  letter,  but  added  to 
his  packet  another,  in  which  more  explicit  promises  were  made.  Allen,  with  the  cognizance  of  Chittenden, 
the  governor  of  Vemiont,  sent  these  epistles  to  Congress,  with  a  letter  calculated  to  show  that,  ir  case  of  the 
persistent  refusal  of  Congress  to  receive  the  new  State,  there  was  a  resort  which  could,  if  necessary,  be  ac- 
cepted. The  letter  was  intercepted  by  the  British,  and  it  has  been  printed  by  B.  F.  Stevens  from  a  copy  m 
the  Public  Record  Office,  with  the  enclosures,  from  copies  in  the  Haldimand  Papers.  Sparks  made  copies 
(Sparks  MSS.,  no.  lii.  vol.  2),  and  gives  them  in  his  Life  of  Ethan  Allen.  .Mready,  the  previous  year,  steps 
had  been  taken  looking  to  intercourse  of  some  sort  with  the  British  in  Canada,  a  knowledge  of  which  was 
confined,  and  continued  to  be  confined,  to  a  few  of  the  leading  persons  in  Vermont.  There  was  threatened  at 
the  time  a  formidable  incursion  from  Canada  (F.  B.  Hough's  Northern  Invasion),  unA  it  has  been  thought 
that  it  was  a  'diversion  to  assist  the  development  of  Arnold's  plot  on  the  Hudson.  There  was  no  adequate 
means  tif  meeting  that  invasion  in  Vermont,  and,  if  we  accept  the  explanation  of  the  Vermont  historians,  a 
scheme  was  now  entered  upon  in  \'ermont,  which  involved  the  protection  of  their  frontiers  by  an  "  artful  pol- 
icy," as  they  call  it,  as  safer  than  a  hazardous  resort  to  arms,  —  by  negotiations  in  fact  conducted  in  bad  faith. 
On  the  pretext  of  negotiating  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  Ira  Allen,  a  brother  of  Ethan,  met  a  British  repre- 
sentative at  Isle-aux-Noix,  and,  having  arranged  an  exchange,  the  question  of  renewing  British  allegiance  was 
broachi'd.  The  conferences  then,  and  subsequently  by  letter,  seem  to  have  been  managed  adroitly  by  the  Ver 
inont  agents,  so  that  from  the  position  at  first  taken,  of  desiring  to  treat  for  neutrality  only,  with  the  reserva- 
tion of  joining  the  winning  side  in  the  war,  as  the  events  might  fall  out,  they  gradually,  as  they  found  the  Brit- 
ish importunities  pushed  to  the  verge  of  ending  the  truce,  advanced  in  their  position  till  at  last  a  plan  of  recon- 
ciliation and  submission  was  agreed  upon.  It  does  not  seem  that  during  all  this  negotiation  any  considerable 
number  of  the  people  of  Vermont  were  taken  into  the  leaders'  confidence,  and  the  repeated  exruse  for  dally- 
ing, which  the  leaders  offered  to  the  British  authorities,  was  that  they  had  not  yet  sufficiently  brought  the 
people  up  to  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  step.  Finally,  just  as  procrastination  could  not  be 
longer  delayed,  the  leaders  had  acceded  to  the  British  demand  of  a  proclamation  c .'  their  agreement,  when  the 
news  of  Vorktown  caused  the  retreat  of  the  British  from  Ticonderoga,  and  the  crisis  was  passed,  of  apprehen- 
sion from  invasion,  which  for  three  years,  it  is  claimed,  this  method  of  prevarication  and  delay  had  prevented. 
The  X'ermont  managers  were  careful  not  to  leave  on  record  very  significant  traces  of  their  intercourse  and  prac- 
tices with  the  British  authorities,  tiiough  the  public  utterances  of  their  meetings,  the  votes  of  their  legislature, 
and  their  communications  to  Congress  (cf.  William  Slade's  Vermont  Slate  Pafers)  show  that  there  was  no 
I'.-'sitancy  in  avowing  that  renewed  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  was  preferable  in  their  view  to  dependence  on 
New  York,  ar.d  Miat  they  felt  at  liberty,  if  need  be,  at  any  time  to  covenant  with  the  British  for  peace.  It 
may  be  that  such  expressions  were  used  more  for  coercing  Congress  than  for  luring  the  British,  though  they 
doubtless  had  the  latter  effect.  The  more  definite  expression  of  their  traitorous  —  if  they  be  so  called —  views 
we  get  from  British  records.  The  Beverley  Robinson  letters  show  that  the  British  dared  at  least  to  make  die 
trial  in  the  beginning ;  and  a  letter  of  Feb.  7,  1781,  intercepted  by  the  French,  written  by  Germain  to  Clinton, 
indicates  that  some  definite  steps  had  been  taken,  or  at  least  were  thought  by  the  government  in  London  to 
have  been  taken.  This  letter  seems  to  have  had  its  influence  in  inducing  Congress  to  receive  Vermont  into 
trie  I'nion,  with  bounds  much  as  they  are  now.  .\  letter  of  Germain  to  Clinton  of  May  2d  shows  that  it  was 
thought  that  Ethan  Allen  was  moving  under  Haldimand's  direction  ;  though  a  spy  of  Schuyler's,  sent  to  watch 
Allen,  could  discoM  .•  no  signs  of  it.  The  aversion  of  Congress  had  induced  sympathetic  leanings  towards  the 
new  State  throughout  some  of  the  towns  east  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  similar  feelings  pervaded  others 
as  far  west  as  the  Hudson,  and  above  its  headwaters.  \'ermont,  ambitious  to  present  a  show  of  greater  im- 
portance, at  one  time  annexed  them  to  her  territory.  It  was  these  annexations  from  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  which  Congress  now  required  her  to  renounce  as  the  price  of  her  admission  to  the  Union.  .\i  a  later 
day,  when,  lan;e!  .•  through  the  influence  of  Washington,  she  had  been  induced  to  conform  her  bounds  to  these 
requirements  of  Congress,  that  hotly  forgot  its  promise,  and  again  rejected  her  appeal.  These  tergiversations 
of  Congress  were  not  indiicive  of  steadfast  patriotism  in  the  new  -State. 

One  might  erroneously  judge,  from  the  recent  comniunications  of  a  "  Curious  chapter  in  Vermont  history," 
by  a  Canadian,  J.  L.  Payne,  in  the  Max^azine  of  American  History  (Jan.,  1S87,  p,  29),  and  by  "  A  Leaf  from 
the  Green  Mountains,"  printed  by  B.  F'emow  in  the  Penna.  Sfagatine  of  History  (July,  1887,  p.  165),  that 
the  essenci;,!  'lets  in  the  case  had  not  before  been  made  known.  The  principal  sources  of  our  information  are 
not  new  ones.  They  are  in  vols,  xviii.,  xix..  and  xx.  of  the  t_)iiebec  series  of  papers  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  London ;  in  the  Carleton  or  British  Headquarters'  papers,  in  the  Royal  lUititution  (copies  in  the 
Sf-arks  A/S.S.,  nos.  Ivi.,  Ixy.) ;  and  in  the  Haldimand  papers  in  the  British  Museum.  These  last  contain  Gen- 
eral Haldimand's  correspondence  relating  to  Vermont,  17S0-1785  (no.  ai.S^j) ;  Gov.  Chi"   'Jen's  letters  (nos 
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force  and  obligation  of  a  law,  which  has  not 
its  sanction  from  the  legislature  which  the  pub- 
lic has  chosen  and   appointed ;    and  no  obedi- 


ence is  due,  but  ultimately  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority, which  is  the  legislature."  But  what  was 
the  alternative  when  there  was  no  legislature, 


21,835,  21,837)  ;  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen's  letters  (same  nos.) ;  the  reports  of  Capt.  Justus  Sherwood,  the  British 
emissary  who  r^nferred  with  Allen  (nos.  21,787,  21,789,  21,797,  ^'.798,  21,821,  21,822,21,835  *-°  21,842).  These 
Haldimand  ;  '  'ers  are  calendared  in  Br)raners  Dominion  Archives  Reports  (1882,  pp.  8-10  ;  1S85,  p,  3O1). 
The  most  important  papers  are  not,  however,  in  the  Maldimand  Papers,  and  the  selection  made  from  them  in 
the  Vermont  Hist.  Soc.  Collection,  vol.  ii.,  is  not  full  enough.  Sparks  at  an  early  day  had  copied  many  of 
these  papers  (Sparks  AfSS.,  xxxii.). 

The  final  agreement,  which  was  saved  publication  by  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  was  sent  to  Sir  Ilenrv 
Clinton,  in  New  York,  for  confirmation,  and  Jones  (^V.  K.  during  the  ReiK,  Ii.  210,  212)  says  that  Clinton 
referred  the  question  of  his  power  to  confirm  it  to  the  loyalist  Chief  Justice  Smith.  Jones  also,  in  his  cynical 
way,  alleges  that  Smith's  decision  of  the  necessity  of  the  approval  of  Parliament  was  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  Smith's  relatives  on  the  patriot  side  would  be  injured  in  property  by  the  grants  which  they  held  in 
Vermont,  should  New  York  be  debarred  the  chance  of  recovering  jurisdiction.  Jones  further  intimates  that 
the  plan  was  sent  to  Gov.  Geo.  Clinton,  through  Smith's  connivance ;  and  De  Lancey,  Jones's  editor,  connects 
Governor  Clinton's  assembling  of  his  legislature,  in  the  early  part  of  1782,  with  his  possession  of  this  secret 
{Hid,  ii.  472).  Gov.  Clinton,  in  January,  1782,  had  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  repress  Vermont  by  arms 
(Sparks,  Ccrrap.  of  the  Rev.,  iv.  464).  The  entries  made  in  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  secret  record  books  were 
first  printed  in  the  ^^ag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  x.  409,  505. 

The  Vermont  writers  have  all  chosen  to  incur  the  charge  of  bad  faith  in  negotiations,  rather  than  acknowl- 
edge their  founders  to  have  pursued  a  treasonable  correspondence.  Cf.  the  histories  of  Vermont  by  Ira  Allen, 
Williams,  and  Thompson,  —  the  last  a  good  condensed  sketch.  Documentary  proofs  are  given  in  William 
Slade's  Vermont  State  Papers,  Vermont  Hist.  Coll.,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  N.  H.  State  Papers,  vol.  x.  The  course 
of  events  in  Congress  is  sketched  in  Rives's  Madison,  i.  465.  Cf.  also  Gay,  Pop.  Hist.  U.  S.,  iv.  79-83; 
Hist.  Afag.,  vi.  278,  etc.  An  attempt  is  made  in  the  same  way  to  save  the  reputation  .)f  Rutledge,  in  South 
Carolina,  by  claiming  that  his  offers  of  neutrality  in  1778  were  to  save  his  State  from  pillage.  (See  Vol.  VI., 
p.  521.) 

In  Connecticut  the  Tories  were  probably  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  New  England  colony,  very  likely 
because  of  its  nearness  to  New  York.  As  early  as  November,  1775,  some  Connecticut  marauders,  under  Isaac 
Sears,  raided  into  Westchester,  and  destroyed  Rivingston's  office  in  New  York  (Dawson's  Westchester,  12S, 
131V  It  was  early  common  to  confine  captured  Tories  in  Connecticut,  and  the  Trumbull  AfSS.  (Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.)  contain  many  papers  on  this  point.  There  was  in  Sim.sbury  an  old  copper  mine  whose  cavities  were 
converted  into  a  prison,  which  was  used  from  1773  to  1827.  Here  many  Tories  were  kept  in  restraint.  .A 
book  on  this  mine  and  the  use  thus  made  of  it.  The  Newgate  of  Connecticut ,\fj  Richard  H.  Phelps,  was  issued 
at  Hartford  in  1844,  at  Albany  in  i860,  and  again  at  Hartford  in  iS/6  (Sabine,  xiv.  6i,389-<)o).  Cf.  an  illustrated 
paper  by  N.  H.  Egleston  in  the  Atag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  .^pril,  1886.  It  is  also  to  be  said  that  Connecticut  was 
the  field  of  the  then  undiscovered  treacheries  of  two  of  her  prominent  apparent  patriots.  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
Secret  Journal,  as  recently  published  (Atc:g.  of  .4mer.  Hist.,  x.  416,  500,  503;  xi.  64,  254.  34S  :  xii.  163,  164, 
165),  shows  how  a  Connecticut  legislator,  William  Heron,  of  Redding,  was  in  communication  with  the  British 
headquarters,  sending  information  of  the  American  movements,  and  tht't  Gen.  Samuel  H.  Parsons  was  in  league 
with  him,  and  how  the  whaleboat  commissions  issued  by  Gov.  Trumbull  were  used  io  cover  their  methods  of 
transmission.    It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  evidence  confirming  Clinton's  Journi.!  ".  ■■    ut  yet  been  found. 

The  Tories'  chief  stronghold,  however,  was  in  New  York  (Sabine  and  Sparks's  C  :. . .  Morris,  i.  37),  and  that 
province,  with  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  furnished  the  larger  part  of  \.W.  armed  bodies  of  Royali?ts.  —  Ed.] 
The  British  army  held  possession  of  the  city  from  1776  to  1783.  During  this  period,  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  patriots,  either  from  necessity  or  choice,  had  left  it,  abandoning  ,'heir  homes,  goods,  and  business, 
leaving  their  affairs  unsettled.  Some  few,  however,  of  the  patriots  remained  in  the  city,  practising  such  pru- 
dence as  they  might,  with,  in  some  cases,  open  or  covert  protection  from  officeri  of  the  British  army.  To  those 
of  strong  Tory  proclivities  resident  in  the  city  we'  j  added  constantly,  through  the  wliole  seven  years,  Tories 
from  the  neighboring  country  or  from  the  other  p-  vinces.  It  was  but  natural  that  tliosc  who  had  thus  sought 
refuge  in  the  city  should  avail  themselves  of  th'-  d*»  f'ngs  and  goods  of  the  fugitive  patriots.  Here  were  com- 
plications of  a  sort  to  engender  subsequent  controv..sies  about  which  litigation  would  have  to  give  place  to 
arbitrary  decisions  by  statute.  .Authentic  documents  illustrating  these  complications  are  found  in  .\'ni'  York 
City  during  the  .-imerican  Revolution.  Being  a  Collection  of  Papers  {now  first  ftiblished)  from  the  Man- 
uscripts in  the  possession  of  the  Alcrcantilc  l.ihrary  Association  of  Ncxv  York  City.  (Privately  printed  for 
the  Association,  1881.)  The  most  important  of  these  documents  are  the  loyal  addresses  of  sympathy  and 
aiJproval,  to  Lord  Howe  and  to  the  Governor  Sir  William  Tryon,  signed  by  nearly  a  thousand  Tories  of  every 
class.  These  addresses  at  the  time  secured  means  of  protection  and  acts  of  favor ;  but  on  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  by  the  British  army  the  list  of  names  appended  to  them  was  as  convenient  as  a  directory  for 
nvarking  the  "enemies  of  their  country."  .\nother  very  important  document  in  this  volume  is  a  legal  paper 
in  the  rase  of  William  Butler,  assistant  British  coiumissary  in  New  York,  in  which  \ve  have  interesting  details 
concerning  the  condition  and  government  of  the  city  during  the  British  occupancy. 
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when  royal  governors,  after  subverting  the  as- 
semblies, had  themselves  abclicated  their  author- 
ity ?     Either  total  anarchy  and  lawlessness  or 


some  device  of  popular  approval  must  meet  the 
emergency.  The  most  irritating  of  the  griev- 
ances felt  by  the  conservative  or  the  timid  under 


, 


[Jones's  M  Y.  during  the  Kev.,  with  De  Lancey's  notes  to  the  same,  and  Dawson's  Westchester  County, 
give  some  striking  pictures  of  the  experiences  of  the  Tories  in  New  York,  k  field  of  research  is  opened  m 
the  Calendar  of  Hist.  MSS.  relative  to  the  War  of  the  Rev.  (Albany,  1868,  vol.  i.).  See  a  letter  of  John 
Jay  in  the  A^.  H.  State  Papers  (viii.  389),  and  papers  relating  to  the  sending  of  New  York  Tories  to  New 
Hampshire  (Ibid.  viii.  379,  393).  Of  the  spirit  of  the  New  York  loyalists  we  can  also  find  some  displays  ir. 
letter-books  of  Cadwallader  Colden,  published  by  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.,  and  in  Judge  Smith's  Province  of  New 
York;  and  on  Smith,  as  a  leading  Tory,  see  Sabine  vcA  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  June,  18S1.  \  portrait  and 
biography  of  Andrew  Elliot,  who  was  pensioned  by  the  British  Kivemment,  is  given  in  the  Penna.  Mag.  of 
Hist.,  luly,  1887.  Cf.  Hist.  Mag.  (i.  36),  and  lists  in  Valentine  .V.  Y.  City  Manual,  1855,  p.  560;  1856, 
p.  541.  On  the  I-ong  Island  Tories,  •^eK  Journal  of  the  N.  Y.  Prox:  Cong.,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Greene's  General 
Greene,  \.  161  ;  V\e\A'i  Battle  of  Long  Island  (KjixMlyn,  1869);  and  the  histories  of  Long  Island  by  Silas 
Wood  (1826),  by  B.  K.  Thompson  (1S43),  by  N.  S.  Prime  (1845),  and  in  Onderdon'K's  Queens  and  Suffolk 
County. 

For  the  New  York  acts  against  Tories,  see  Jones,  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  xv.,  and  .Vpp.,  pp.  510.  524.  The  act  of  ban- 
ishment (June  30,  1778)  is  given  in  the  appendix  of  Van  Schaack  (p.  485).  In  New  Y.ork  the  prejudice  against 
New  England  did  much  to  evoke  the  loyalist  feeling. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  influence  of  the  Ouaker  spirit  did  much  tc  repress  the  insurgent  movement  (Wallace's 
William  Bradford,  15S,  368,  and  W.  Sargent's  note  to  his  Loyal  J'erses  of  Stansbury  and  Odcll,  pp.  123,  130. 
Cf.  a  paper  on  the  tjuaker  attitude  hiring  the  provincial  wars  in  the  Pci.na.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  x.  283).  A  number 
of  leading  CJuakcrs  were  arrested  ami  sent  South  in  1777,  as  told  in  Gilpin's  Exiles  in  Virginia.  They  ciaimed 
the  act  to  be  .in  infringement  of  their  constitutional  privileges  {Brinley  Catal.,  no.  3,114).  —  Ed.]  A  journal 
of  one  of  the  Philadelphia  Tories  is  preserved  in  the  Penna.  .Mag.  of  Hist.  (vol.  ix., —  1885-86),  being  the 
Diary  of  James  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  Counsellor-at-La-w,  lyyo-tyyS.  The  writer  was  one  of  four  sons 
of  Chief  Justice  William  .Mien,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  experiences  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Revolution  illustrate  in  a  very  striking  way  the  struggles  and  conflicts  through  which  they  had  to 
choose  their  course.  Besides  holding  great  wealth  and  high  positions,  they  had  assumed  offices,  the  oaths  of 
which  pledged  them  t  loyalty.  They  sympathized  strongly  with  the  best  of  the  patriot  party  in  resenting  the 
oppressive  measures  of  the  government,  and  took  part  in  all  the  early  efforts  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
When  the  decisive  stage  of  independence  was  reached,  all  the  brothers  protested,  and  withdrew  from  the 
patriot  cause.  Three  of  them  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  General  Howe.  One  of  them  raised  a 
corps  of  Pennsylvania  loyalists,  which  he  commanded  till  the  dose  of  the  war.  The  diarist,  whose  life  ended 
in  September,  1778,  while  the  issue  of  the  contest  hung  in  uncertainty,  disapproved  of  the  course  of  his  broth- 
ers, and.  while  still  avowing  his  real  sentiments,  sought  by  prudence  to  protect  himself  from  the  harsh  treat- 
ment, which,  however,  he  could  not  wholly  avert.  He  took  his  immediate  family  to  his  country  place  at  North- 
ampton, but  was  obliged  to  send  his  wife  to  Philadelphia,  to  her  friends,  to  await  her  confinement.  The  entries 
in  his  diary  are  mostly  dispassionate,  and  from  his  point  of  view  the  development  of  events  was  marked  by 
increasing  aggressions  against  all  who  favored  conciliation.  He  writes  :  "  When  Gen.  Howe  was  expected  in 
Philadelphia,  a  persecution  of  Tories  (under  which  name  is  included  every  one  disinclined  to  independence, 
though  ever  so  warm  a  friend  to  constitutional  liberty  and  the  old  cause)  began."  lie  insists  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  his  city  and  province  desire  reconciliation.  The  newly  set-up  scheme  of  government  in  his 
province  he  pronounces  absurd  and  impracticable.  The  assemblymen  "  are  indeed  a  wretched  set.  Tins  con- 
vulsion has  indeed  broujjlit  all  the  dregs  to  the  top."  The  diarist  was  a  typical  loyalist,  representing  a  very 
large  class  of  high-minded  and  really  patriotic  men.  during  the  critical  period  covered  by  his  diary.  [Lecky 
believes  that  Pennsylvania  was  preponderatingly  Imal.  Washington  was  painfully  conscious  of  the  apathy  of 
the  people  in  the  campaign  of  1777.     Pickering  (,i  led  it  an  enemy's  country  {Life,  i.  164). 

For  the  movements  of  the  Tories  in  New  Jersey  upon  the  occupation  of  Staten  Island  by  the  British,  see 
Hist.  Mag.  (v.  p.  7). 

In  Virginia,  the  higher  classes,  in  the  main,  contrary  to  the  result  in  New  England,  were  for  the  patriots' 
cause,  though  at  one  time  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  course  of  the  province.  We  gather  the  views  of  the 
friends  of  government  in  a  volume  by  an  ejected  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  whose  View  of  the 
Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  Thirteen  Discourses,  preached  in  North  America 
between  lybs  and  ijys,  with  an  Historical  Preface,  was  published  in  London  in  170",  wiih  a  dedication  to 
Washington. 

In  North  Carolina  the  division  was  pretty  nearly  equal.  In  South  Carolina  the  two  sides  showed  a  more 
virulent  animosity  than  was  manifested  in  any  other  colony,  and  the  Tories  were  perhaps  in  the  greater  num- 
bers. When  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  abandoned  in  1782,  there  were  13,271  loyalists,  including  8,67(1 
blacks,  to  accompany  the  British  troops  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,Oz\..,  1SS6,  p.  9;).  There  was  a  proposal  in 
1 781  to  separate  Georgia  from  the  Union.  Cf .  Observations  upon  the  clfr,  Is  of  certain  late  political  sugges. 
iioHS  by  the  delegates  of  Georgia  ( Philad.,  i  ;8 1 ,  —  reprinted  in  the  Wormsloe  quartos.    See  ante.  Vol.  V.  401  > 
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Kuch  convulsions  was  the  temper  of  the  men 
who  in  many  places  officiously  and  offensively 
took  upon  themselves  the  exercise  of  authority, 
for  which  it  was  urged  "  that  they  could  adduce 
the  laws  neither  of  God  nor  man,"  but  only  their 
own  opinion  or  will.  A  meeting  of  a  handful  of 
men,  calling  themselves  a  committee,  and  on  oc- 
casion drawing  after  them  a  mob,  often  hurried  on 
from  simply  seeking  redress  of  grievances  to  an 
armed  resistance  of  government,  and  a  setting  up 
uf  a  rule  which  might  vary  its  impositions  and  its 
penalties  day  by  day.  Of  course  it  was  charged 
that  men  before  unrecognized  for  worth,  assumed 
the  lead.  There  were  inst.  nces  enough  of  this, 
especially  in  towns  and  rurai  regions,  to  provoke 
much  irritation,  and  to  prompt  to  many  acts  of 
outrage.  A  pot-house  politician,  or  a  brawler  in 
the  highway,  might  on  occasion  be  the  oracle 
of  a  group  ready  to  insult  those  who  in  quiet 
times  had  been  regarded  as  their  "betters." 
One  who  follows  the  preparatory  stages  of  the 
rupture  with  the  mother-country,  through  some 
of  the  privacieF  of  letters  and  diaries  written  by 
men  favored  in  social  position,  will  find  many 
plaintive  relations  in  substance  like  the  follow- 
ing. Under  the  intense  popular  excitements  of 
the  times,  an  ey  emporized  town  or  county  meet- 
ing or  convention  is  summoned  without  the 
usual  formalities,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a 
communication  of  some  patriotic  committee  of 
correspondence,  or  some  piece  of  stirring  rumor. 
Men  not  heretofore  accredited  with  high  wis- 
dom, or  charged  with  official  trust,  but  glowing 
with  patriotism,  stir  the  chance  assembly  with 
their  rough  rhetoric.  Some  one  asks  how  the 
".squire,"  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  minister, 
the  schoolmaster,  or  the  merchant  in  the  com- 


munity, stands  towards  the  "cause."  Forth- 
with a  committee  is  appointed  to  proceed  at 
once  to  his  house  and  sound  him,  peremptorily 
and  categorically.  The  fate  of  many  scores  of 
worthy  men  heretofore  honored  was  cast  on  such 
a  cl.ince  interview.  If  timid  and  cautious,  he 
"  trims,"  hesitates,  suggests  delay,  advises  cau- 
tion, fails  of  sympathy  ;  and  from  that  momen 
he  is  marked  for  suspicion  and  rough  dealing 
If  anything  can  be  charged  of  weakness  or  con- 
cession, if  he  is  known  to  have  given  advice  or 
aid  to  the  enemy,  he  may  be  frightened  into  con- 
cession. Then  he  is  summoned  to  a  meeting  of 
the  .Sons  of  Liberty,  and  on  his  knees  avows 
his  failing,  asks  forgiveness,  and  signs  a  humil- 
iating retraction.  If  the  recusant  is  of  sterner 
stuff  and  in  any  degree  defiant,  there  is  in  re- 
serve —  hardly  with  the  allowance  of  choice  — 
the  coating  of  tar  and  feathers,  the  ride  upon  a 
rail,  the  filthy  defilement  of  his  dwelling,  and 
the  plunder  of  his  property.  The  ordeal  was  a 
fearful  one.  It  would  seem  that  it  oftcner  failed 
than  succeeded  in  making  patriots.  .\  very  dis- 
.igrecable  collection  might  be  gathered  alike  of 
the  embittered,  or  the  pathetic  rehearsals  in 
diaries  and  letters  of  the  experiences  of  individ- 
ual sufferers  in  this  overtuniing  of  legal  author- 
ity and  the  relations  of  neighborly  social  life. 
They  are  to  be  readily  gathered  up,  but  better  is 
it  to  allow  these  painful  experiences  to  remain, 
where  they  have  passed,  under  the  oblivion  of 
time.i 

The  Tories  were  relatively  more  numerous  and 
influential  in  New  York  than  in  any  other  of  the 
provinces.  The  provincial  congress  or  conven 
tion  asslr;ned  to  county  committees  authority  to 
deal  with  suspected  Tories,  to  engage,  if  neces- 
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A  report  on  Treason  was  made  to  Congress,  .Sept.  5,  1776  (Force's  Amer.  ArMves,  5th  ser.,  ii.  34) ;  and 
Congress  prompted  the  .States  to  different  repressive  measures,  as  when,  on  April  19,  1777,  it  asked  Maryland 
and  Delaware  to  disarm  suspected  persons  {Journals,  ii.  100).  The  indexes  of  the  Amer.  Archives,  under 
"  Disaffected "  or  "Suspected  persons"  and  "Tories,"  guide  to  some  of  these  early  movemenis.  Ryerson 
(ii.  130)  summarizes  the  confiscation  acts  of  the  several  colonies.  The  retaliator)- seizure  of  rebel  estates  within 
the  British  lines  was  to  be  expected  (Jones,  ii.  35,  66,  98,  120,  399).  —  Ed.] 

I  The  patriot  newspapers  of  the  time  contain  very  many  cases  of  such  enforced  confession  and  retractions. 
The  following  from  the  ^V.  Hampshire  Gazctle  (Portsmouth,  Nov.  14,  1774)  is  an  illustration  ;  — 

"  Gov.  Gage,  finding  it  impossible  to  engage  in  lioston  carpenters  and  builders  for  the  erection  of  needful  bar- 
racks for  his  soldiers,  had  been  aided  by  secret  agents  in  New  Hampshire,  through  the  royal  governor,  Went- 
worth,  to  procure  such  workmen.  The  agency  of  one  Nicholas  .\ustin  in  this  business  was  ferreted  out  by 
the  '  Sons  of  Liberty,'  and  the  delinquent  was  compelled,  on  his  knees,  to  make  the  following  confession 
lieforc  them :  — 

'■'  Before  this  company  1  confess  1  have  been  aiding  and  assisting  in  .sending  men  to  Boston  to  build  Bar- 
racks for  the  soldiers  to  live  in,  at  which  you  have  reason  justly  to  be  offended,  which  1  am  sorry  for,  and 
humbly  ask  your  forgiveness  ;  and  1  do  athrni,  that  for  the  future,  1  never  will  be  acting  or  assisting  in 
.mywisc  whatever,  in  Act  or  Deed,  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Country ;  as  witness  my  hand. 

'Nicholas  Ai'stin.' " 

The  "  Constitution  of  the  Country  "  was  at  that  time  a  very  august,  but  a  very  indefinable,  reality.  [Jone.s, 
among  the  contemporar\-,  and  Kycrson  (ch.  36,  37),  among  the  later  writers,  illustrate  these  points  ;  and  Jones 
contends  that  the  British  treated  the  luckless  Tories  hardly  less  cruelly  (cf.  vol.  ii.  Si).  His  account  (ii.  236) 
of  the  savage  treatment  of  the  loyalists  on  the  reoccupation  o'  Savannah  and  Charleston  (S.  C),  is  contro- 
verted by  his  critic  Johnston  (p.  47).  For  indignities  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  near  New  York,  see  Daw- 
son's Westchester  County.  —  El).] 
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sary,  the  aid  of  the  militia,  and  to  put  witnesses 
under  oath.    Tenipor.iry  imprisonment  and  ban- 
ishment were  the  judgments  pronounced.    When 
the   Hritish  fleet  arrived,  the  Tories  in  the  city 
found  protection ;  but  such   as  had   previously 
left  their  homes,  and  those  whose  estates  in  the 
country  were  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  were 
treated  with  increased  severity.     The  names  of 
the  most  obnoxious  of  them  were   printed,  for 
tlieir  arrest  by  the  military.    Some  were  relea.sed 
on  parole,  but  the  prisons  were  so  crowded  by 
the  number  held  in  custody,  that  many,  includ- 
ing the  Mayor  of  New  York,  were  sent  to,  un- 
der parole,  or  confined  i.i,  Connecticut.     In  this 
province,  several  Episcopal  clergymen  who  were 
stipendiaries  of  the  English  Missionary  Society, 
holding  loyally  to  their  ordination  vows,  met 
with  the  harshest  treatment.     Before  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress,  Tories  were  for  the  most  part 
left  to  the  dealing  of  mobs,  or  to  the  disposal 
of  extemporized  assemblings.     On  the  organiza- 
tion of  Congress,  something  answering  to  en- 
actments were  adopted  for  introducing  authoritv 
and  method  into  the  treatment  of  the  loyalists. 
And  here  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  —  it  can 
only  be  by  approximation  and  inference  —  the 
proportion,  taken  at  large  through  all  the  col- 
onies, between  those  who  were  ready  to  follow 
the  patriotic  movement,  and  those  who  desired 
to  stop  short  of  a  severance  of  the  bond  which 
united  them  to  Great  Britain.     So  far  as   con- 
cemed  a  feeling  of  irritation  at  the  oppressive 
acts   of  the  ministry,   the    sen*'ment   of  oppo- 
sition, if  not  absolutely  unanimous,  was  substan- 
tially so  throughout  the  colonies.     While  there 
was  as  yet  no  clear  apprehension  as  to  the  re- 
sult, this  class  of  Tories  found  it  easy  to  make 
their  reproaches  against  some  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment consistent  with  a  fervent  loyalty.     All 
the   facts   and   inferential   evidence  within  our 
reach    fully   confirm    the    positive    avowals   of 
Washington,  Franklin,  and  John  Adams,  that 
up  to  the  assembling  of  Congress  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  peo|)le  neither  contemplated  inde- 
pendence, nor  were  in  a  condition  to  assert  or 
safely  contend  for  it.    The  spirit  which  at  once 
began  to  work  through  the  Congress  under  the 
shrewd  though   cautious   policy  of   its    patriot 
leaders,  aided  by  further  most  opportune  provo- 
cations furnished  by  government,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  bold   stroke  which  brought  about 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.     In  the  space 
of  two  years  the  majority  which  stood  for  alle- 
giance was  overpowered,  and  if  not  really  turned 


to  the  side  of  independence,  could  assume  to  be 
so  in  the  exercise  of  an  irresistible  authority  to 
that  end.  I  low  far  acts  of  persuasion,  or  a  real 
conversion,  and  ripening  of  opinion,  or  the  use 
of  intimidation,  contributed  to  the  result,  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  each  diligent  inquirer  Jind 
competent  reasoner  to  decide.' 

Alike  in  speeches  and  printed  essays  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean  and  in  the  passionate 
protests  of  many  of  the  Tories  in  the  colonies, 
we  meet  at  this  time  with  the  severest  denunci- 
ations of  "  the  Tyranny  of  the  Rebel  Congress." 
It  was  said  that  this  was  exercised  over  "the 
vast  majority  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  colo- 
nics." Unquestionably  there  was  reason  for 
this  reproach.  Candor  admits  that  a  very  large 
number  of  honorable  loyalists  had  at  this  crisis 
to  meet  a  bitter  disappointment.  They  had 
heartily  sent  a  representation  to  the  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  redress  of  grievances  ; 
but  that  Congress  had  proved,  as  was  claimed, 
treacherous  to  its  proposed  objects,  and  had  led 
them  into  a  trap,  and  had  abused  their  confi- 
dence. A  considerable  number  of  sincere  men 
could  say  this  in  all  truthfulness.  And  to  the 
most  conscientious  of  such  it  would  be  an  im- 
bitterment  of  the  later  penalties  to  feel  that 
they  had  in  any  way  connived  at  measures 
through  a  misplaced  trustfulness. 

There  was  one  suggestion  of  practical  good 
sense  and  consistency  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  had  much  weight  for  a  con- 
siderable class  of  the  adherents  of  the  crown. 
They  had  avowed  their  allegiance  to  established 
authority  as  a  safeguard  against  anarchy.  The 
plea  was  a  good  one  so  long  as  there  was  such 
authority ;  but  it  had  been  wrecked ;  even  the 
remaining  fragments  of  it  were  useless.  The 
significant  fact  was  undeniable,  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  royal  government  had  been  effected 
fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  the  acts  of  the 
official  representatives  of  that  government  as  by 
the  leaders  and  measures  of  the  revolt.  Royal 
governors  had  abdicated  their  chairs  and  taken 
to  flight.  Constitutional  assemblies  had  been 
disabled  and  dispersed.  Judicial  authorities 
and  proceedings  were  repudiated.  Meanwhile, 
Congress  had  initiated  measures  for  substitut- 
ing a  new  authority  and  order.  It  realized  as 
fuUv  and  as  .sternly  as  did  the  stanchcst  loy- 
alists the  perils  of  anarchy,  and  set  it.self  to  avert 
it.  As  things  then  stood,  the  country  had  no 
other  government.  .So  far  then  as  the  loyalists 
clung  to  order  against  anarchy,  they  had  but  to 


I  Fair-minded  men  among  the  patriots,  of  whom  John  Jay  was  an  admirable  specimen,  regarded  the  loyal- 
ists as  exposing  themselves  to  such  harsh  treatment  as  they  might  receive,  by  their  own  acts.  They  kept  up 
friendly  relations  and  correspondence  with  the  public  enemy  ;  they  disclaimed  sympathy  with  the  patriots  ; 
they  refused  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Provincial  or  the  continental  Congresses  ;  sonu" 
of  them  were  known  to  be  secretly  arming,  and  others,  as  it  proved,  were  ready  to  fight  in  the  British  ranWn 
against  their  own  countrymen. 
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extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  loyalty  from  its 
limited  reference  to  the  Hritish  king  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  Congress,  which  had  established  a 
government.  Certain  it  was  that  no  alternative 
offered  itself,  for  in  the  failure  of  that  effort 
anarchy  was  inevitable.  And  it  was  as  certain 
that  the  malignant  or  the  merely  obstinate  atti- 
tude of  one  class  of  loyalists  was  the  most  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  purposes  of  Congress. 
The  sort  of  government,  or  the  temporary  sub- 
stitute for  it,  which  Congress  initiated  might  be 
regarded  as  a  government  tL-  fticto.  France  jus- 
tified her  alliance  with  the  States  by  averring 
that  she  found  them  exercising  government  and 
in  possession  of  independency.  This  was  in 
conformity  with  the  usage  of  nations.  If  the 
plea  was  good  for  foreigners,  why  not  for  our 
own  citizens?  Undoubtedly  it  did  prevail  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  loyalist  body. 

(ieneral  Gage  and  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature had  in  the  very  opening  of  the  decisive 
controversy  respectively  defined  two  parties,  and 
only  two,  which  from  that  day  on  were  to  be  rec- 
ognized each  by  the  other.  The  general,  as 
governor,  had  declared  that  all  who  should  in 
any  way  countenance,  assist,  or  hold  correspon- 
dence with  the  insurgents  should  be  treated  as 
rebels.  The  legislature  inverted  the  sentence, 
and  adjudged  that  all  who  aided  the  ofHcers  and 
measures  of  government  should  be  held  guilty 
of  high-treason  against  the  authorities.  There 
was  no  place  from  that  date  onward  for  men  of 
half-way  temper.  Free  speech  was  suppressed  ; 
tolerant  forbearance  was  denounced.  Only  by 
contributions,  generally  anonymous,  in  the  pub- 
lic journals,  and  those  of  limited  circulation,  was 
there  ar.y  comparing  of  \iews.  The  historical 
inquirer  will  find  fragmentary  material  of  this 
kind  in  a  few  patriotic  and  Tory  journals  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Hut  these 
are  mostly  lacking  in  moderation  and  a  judicial 
temper.  History  in  times  of  civil  discord  always 
assures  us  of  the  impracticability  of  neutrality. 
There  are  two  familiar  sentences  of  proverbial 
wisdom  in  which  the  different  placing  of  little 
'  particles  of  speech  would  seem  hardly  to  indi- 
cate any  variance  in  the  substance  of  them. 
"  He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us,"  and  "  He 
that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us."  In  all  c.i>es  in 
which  passion  or  force  do  not  intrude  them- 
selves, these  sentences  may  stand  as  equivalents ; 
but  the  entrance  of  antagonism  into  the  i.ssue 
draws  a  sharp  difference  between  then'  We 
must  know  on  whom  we  can  depend  a'  .  whom 
we  are  to  distrust.  The  issue  does  not  allow  of 
half-heartedness  or  vacillation.  This  was  the 
ground  taken  by  Congre.ss ;  and  it  was  probably 
the  only  way  in  which  the  loyalists  could  have 
been  prevented  from  organizing  movements  for 
combining  their  strength.  It  was  intended,  at 
least  at  first,  in  Congress,  to  secure  free  and 


full  opportunity  for  deliberate  discussion  of 
every  element  in  the  great  issue.  Galloway  and 
Dickinson  and  others  used  their  privilege  and 
were  candidly  listened  to  as  they  protested 
against  the  sentiment  and  purpose  which  they 
found  strengthening  among  their  associates. 
Indeed,  we  have  the  distinct  statements  of  the 
two  .Adamses,  I,ee,  and  others,  that  they  were 
regarded  at  one  time  as  the  most  objectionable 
and  dangerous  of  the  members  in  their  influ- 
ence to  drive  their  colleagues  faster  than  they 
were  inclined  to  go.  Patriotism  rather  than 
loyalty  was  then  under  the  ban.  General  Howe, 
during  the  e.\amination  of  Galloway  before  the 
House  of  Common.s,  gave,  as  from  his  own  ol> 
servation,  the  following  estimate  of  the  Tories  : 
"  .Some  are  loyal  from  principle,  many  from  in- 
terest, many  from  resentment ;  and  there  are 
others  who  wish  success  to  Great  Britain  from 
a  recollection  of  the  happiness  they  enjoyed 
under  her  government."  We  have  not  to  search 
beyond  the  working  of  human  nature  to  explain 
on  the  one  side  the  elements,  both  noble  and 
base,  that  exhibited  themselves  in  the  loyalists, 
or  on  the  other  side  to  account  for  the  vengeful 
treatment  of  them  by  the  patriots.  Patriotism 
needed  constant  reinforcement,  by  working  up 
its  own  stern  resolution,  and  by  humiliating 
everything  that  would  bring  it  to  discomfiture. 
Loyalism  in  all  its  stages  could  find  a  full  justifi- 
cation of  itself  till  it  was  realized  that  the  final 
struggle  was  inevitable.  And  freely  admitting 
that  even  after  sides  were  taken  on  the  great 
issue,  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  noble- 
ness might  still  cling  to  Great  Britain,  we  have 
equally  to  grant  that  the  patriots,  having  re- 
solved to  have  a  country  of  their  own,  free  from 
foreign  mastery,  might  justly  regard  such  in- 
ternal foes,  with  all  that  was  insidious  in  their 
influence,  as  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  foreign 
army  of  red  -  coats  and  mercenaries.  At  one 
period  of  the  war  the  number  of  armed  native 
provincials  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  enemy 
was  more  than  double  the  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Washington.  Some  counties  on  Long 
Island  and  in  Maryland  were  found  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  most  virulent  spirit  of  Toryism. 
Congress,  in  the  January  preceding  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  took  measures  for  dis- 
arming  all  who  were  disaffected  to  the  patriot 
cause,  first  selecting  those  on  Long  Island,  and 
then  in  all  the  colonies.  It  was  indeed  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  treated  with  all 
reasonable  forbearance,  though  with  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  frustrate  all  their  mischievous 
machinations.  The  Tories  in  two  counties  of 
Maryland  rose  against  the  patriots,  but  were  put 
down.  A  fortnight  before  the  passage  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Congress  resolved, 
"  That  no  man  in  these  colonies  charged  with 
being   a  Tory,   or   unfriendly   to   the  cause  of 
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American  liberty,  shall  be  injured  in  his  periiuii 
or  property,  unless  the  proceedings  against  him 
be  founded  on  an  order  of  Congress  or  com- 
mittee." The  policy  of  this  measure  involved 
both  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  halting,  and  to 
discountenance  the  violence  visited  on  unpop- 
ular persons. 

The  experiences  of  the  Tories  naturally  div'de 
themselve.s,  for  historical  relation,  under  two  pe- 
riods :  the  one  covering  the  war  itself,  the  other 
following  the  acknowledgment  of  our  indepen- 
dence. It  must  be  noticed  at  once  that  the  deal- 
ings with  the  Tories  as  a  class  were  by  no  means 
left  to  the  decision  of  any  formal  orders  oi  rep- 
resentative bodies.  Self -constituted  commit- 
tees, and  even  a  neighborhood  group  of  patriots, 
assumed  full  authority  in  this  matter  over  indi- 
vidual recusants.  It  is  inevitable  t'.iat  in  civil 
war  —  for  such  was  our  war  for  iidependence 
in  its  early  stages,  and  such,  in  fact,  in  some  of 
its  features  it  continued  to  be  till  its  close  —  the 
lovalists  should  suffer  what  in  their  view  was 
intolerance  and  injustice.  They  might  hesitate 
l>etween  bold,  manly  protest,  with  such  resist- 
ance as  they  could  make  to  arbitrary  treatment, 
and  quiet,  patient  submission.  It  mattered  little 
during  the  coiiHict,  though  it  went  easier  in  the 
end  with  those  wi.  -  had  chosen  the  latter  course. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  more  conspicuous  Tories 
were  the  foremost  m  suffering  under  popular 
indignation.  There  were  exceptions  in  rare 
cases  of  individuals  known  for  quiet  bearing  and 
for  public  .spirit.  .  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in 
Boston,  for  instance,  and  its  neighborhood  the 
most  eminent  medical  practitioners  were  stout 
in  standing  for  loyalty,  but  were  humorously 
said  to  have  found  a  bulwark  in  the  women  who 
depended  upon  their  .services.  The  e.\ce|)tional 
patriot  in  this  class.  Dr.  Warren,  who  fell  on 
Hunker  Hill,  had  a  heightened  popularity.  An- 
other alternative  presented  itself  sharply  to 
those  e.\posed  to  the  tongue"  and  hands  of  the 
patriots:  whether  they  .should  remain  in  tlieir 
lot  waiting  for  the  calming  of  the  strife,  or  seek 
security  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  be- 
come dependent  for  support  upon  offices  or 
doles.  Those  who  chose  this  latter  course 
found  at  last,  to  their  soil-  dismay,  that  they 
had  hopelessly  identified  their  lot  '.vith  tl  e  en- 
emy, and,  as  we  shall  see,  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  escaping  with  the  1)an  of  exile  and  cnn- 


tiscai.in.  Humble  loyalists  who  had  little  at 
stake  con,.!  jded  to  bear  the  risks  of  remaining, 
trimming  sometimes  to  the  breeze  and  accord- 
ing to  their  temper,  having  their  loyalty  ridi- 
culed or  condoned.  The  traditions  and  town 
records  of  many  rural  settlements  preserve  the 
memories  of  individuals  who  stood  stoutly  for 
the  king,  and  loved  through  after-years  to  boast 
of  it,  as  did  tho.se  of  li'e  temper  across  the 
water,  who  drank  to  the  .  ealtti  of  "  King  Char- 
lie." The  two  daughters  of  the  old  Congrega- 
tional, 'IVry  pastor  of  Boston,  Mather  Hyles, 
displiic.'d  from  his  office  after  the  release  of  the 
town  from  the  British  army,  continued  through 
their  old  age  to  keep  the  birthday  of  (ieorge 
1 1 1,  and  to  regard  themselves  as  his  subjects.' 
Through  the  whole  of  the  war  large  bodies  of 
the  loyalists,  so  far  from  placidly  submitting  to 
the  severities  of  the  patriots,  h:id  been  gathered 
into  very  formidable  military  organizations,  and 
had  by  no  means  an  unimportant  part  in  the 
struggle.  The  fact  of  the  existence  and  activity 
of  those  loyal  provincial  forces  may  have  in  many 
cases  prompted,  as  it  certainly  would  justify,  a 
stern  restraint  upon  them  with  severe  penalties.- 
Privatf  and  individual  proceedings  against  To- 
ries were  in  the  beginning  devised  to  ascertain 
their  opinions  and  to  ilraw  from  them  recanta- 
tions. Then  followed  disarming,  confinement 
to  one's  hou.se  or  limits,  fines  or  tributes.  As 
soon  as  a  committee  or  an  assembly  could  pre- 
sent a  show  of  authority,  the  allegiance  of  the 
people  was  claimed.  Names  of  suspects  were 
set  down ;  secret  testimony  was  taken  ;  imprison- 
ment, confiscation,  banishment,  with  death  on 
return,  were  the  successive  penalties.  In  few 
cases,  if  indeed  in  a  single  one,  did  public  au- 
thority ever  redress  a  single  grievance  or  wrong 
for  an  individual.  Before  the  treaty,  each  of 
the  thirteen  States  had  passed  acts,  varying  in 
degrees  of  .severity,  against  Tories.  Offences 
were  graded,  —  such  as  sending  information  to 
Kngland,  or  giving  it  to  foes  here ;  supplying  the 
enemy  or  enlisting  for  them  ;  piloting  their  ves- 
sels; speaking  or  writing  against  measures  of 
Congress  or  of  an  assembly ;  any  suspicious 
acts  of  enmity;  leaving  home  for  another  prov- 
ince ;  refusing  to  renounce  allegiance  to  the 
British  government,  or  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  new  government.  The  penalties,  too,  were 
grpd'-d.      Congress   prompted    many   of    these 


1  A/em.  //is/.  Bost(»i,  Hi.  160. 

2  A  perfectly  candid  ci.issification  of  the  loyalists  by  their  differences  was  that  made  by  Franklin,  when  the 
siibjcct  of  lenicn  ■•  towards  them  was  under  discussion  in  the  negotiations  for  pe.ice.  He  wrote:  "  Some  of 
those  people  ni.iy  have  merit  in  their  regard  for  Hritain,  and  who  asp<iused  her  cau.se  from  affection:  these  it 
ni.'.y  Iwcome  you  [Britain]  to  reward.  Hut  there  are  many  of  thcni  wlio  were  waverers.  and  were  only  deter- 
mined to  engage  in  it  by  some  occasional  circumstances  or  appearances;  these  liave  not  much  of  either  merit 
or  demerit,  and  there  are  others  who  have  abundance  of  demerit  respcctini;  your  country,  having  by  their 
falsehoods  and  misrep.esentations  l)roiij;lit  on  and  encouraged  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  these,  initead  of 
being  recompensed,  should  be  punished."     (.'■'parks's  Frank/in,  ix.  ^j  1,432.) 
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measures,  with  the  establishment  of  martial  law 
ill  various  places,  accompanied  by  the  dehnition 
and  penalty  of  treason. 

Massachusetts  (irst  initialed  severe  proceed- 
ings against  Tories,  which  involved  banish- 
ment and  confiscation  of  property-  The  penalty 
fell  in  the  beginning  upon  a  numlier  of  mer- 
chants, barristers,  and  attorneys,  and  somi:  gov- 
ernment clicials  who  hatl  signed  letters  ot  ad- 
dress to  Governor  Hutchinson  before  and  at 
the  time  of  his  departure  from  Boston,  in  June, 
1774.  The  same  penalty  was  visited  upon  like 
offenders  in  addressing  ( Jeneral  Uage  upon  his 
coming  and  going  off.  .Some  of  the  signers  in 
both  cases  made  their  peace  by  public  apologies. 
To  these  prime  offenders  we.e  soon  added  oth- 
ers, who  obtruded  their  loyalty  or  discouraged 
patriotic  measures.  During  the  whole  course 
i>f  the  war,  in  whatever  ;)lace  a  British  force 
was  concentrated,  all  the  Tories  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  were  odious  to  the  patriots,  or  who 
had  received  rough  treatment,  would  seek  pro- 
tection within  the  lines,  and  become  dependent 
upon  the  British  commissaries.  Boston,  during 
the  siege,  1775-76,  was  the  first  harborage  of 
such  fugitives  from  the  neighboring  towns. 
While  the  patriot  army  environed  the  town, 
these  frightened  or  disaffected  persons,  getting 
an  entrance  to  it,  generally  by  water,  caused  a 
reckoning  against  themselves  as  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  their  country,  because  of  the  encour- 
agement and  information  they  gave  to  the  foe. 
When  the  British  commander  evacuated  the 
town  he  had  upon  his  hands  more  than  a  thou- 
sand of  the  Tories,  who  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  being  left  to  the  rage  of  their  countrymen. 
He  had  no  other  course  than  to  take  them  with 
him,  with  or  without  their  effects.  In  most 
cases  they  had  with  them  the  whole  or  parts  of 
their  families.  They  were  taken  to  I^amax, 
and  some  of  them  found  their  way  to  Kngland. 
The  Sti/fiii  ilazcttc  of  Nov.  6,  1783,  published 
the  names  of  foriy-five  of  these  who  had  died 
in  exile  before  the  peace.  In  April,  1779,  Ma.s- 
sachusetts  passed  a  "  Conspiracy  Act,"  involv- 
ing the  estates  of  all  officials  of  the  late  govern- 
ment who  had  gone  off,  and  another  acl  ror  con- 
fiscating the  estates  of  '•  certain  persons  com- 
monly called  absentees."     .\  more  general  act 


was  passed  in  Sept.,  1778.  This  gave  the  names 
and  occupations  of  a  most  miscellaneous  coii>- 
pany,  consigned  to  banishment ;  and  if  any  of 
them  returned  without  liberty  granted,  the  pen- 
alty was  to  bi-  death.  The  names  of  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  men  were  on  this  list ;  of  these 
more  than  sixty  were  graduates  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. When  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia 
in  June,  1778,  three  thousand  of  the  inhabitant: 
followed  the  army. 

The  agency  of  Congress  in  measures  looking 
to  the  restraint  of  the  Tories  is  indicated  in  the 
following  re.solutions,  Oct.  6,  1775:  "That  it  be 
recommended  to  the  several  provincial  assem- 
blies or  conventions,  and  councils  or  commit- 
tees of  safety,  to  arrest  and  secure  every  person 
in  their  respective  colonies,  who,  going  at  large, 
may  in  their  opinion  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
colony  or  the  liberties  of  America."  ' 

One  of  the  aggravations  of  the  misery  of  the 
Tories  was,  that  in  many  places  and  on  many 
occasions  they  were  treated  with  an  indiscrim- 
inate severity  by  the  British  fr-'  lcj.  In  passing 
through  the  Jerseys  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  red-coats  and  the  Hessians  seemed  to  find 
a  wanton  pleasure  in  entering  the  houses  and 
barn-yards  to  outrage  and  pilfer,  to  drive  away 
the  cattle  and  devastate  the  crojis  of  those  who 
as  Tories  had  received  like  treatment  from  the 
patriots.  Some  of  these  victims  had  fortified 
themselves  with  protection  jiapers  obtained  from 
British  officials,  testifying  to  their  fidelity  to  the 
government,  and  even  to  their  having  done  ser- 
vice for  it.  But  it  was  in  vain  that,  in  protesting 
against  these  rough  marauders,  they  exhibited 
these  certificates  to  those  who  either  could  not 
or  would  not  read  them.  Pitiable  indeed  was 
the  fate  of  many  of  these  doubly  -  harassed 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  gentlemen  on  retired 
estates.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  rapine 
and  violence  were  accompanied  by  vile  debauch- 
eries which  drove  many  sufferers  to  despera- 
tion. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Tories  were  content 
'vith  an  unarmed  resistance,  where  they  were  not 
reinforced  by  the  resources  or  forces  of  the  en- 
emy. But  in  successive  places  in  possession  of 
the  British  armies,  in  Boston,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  the  Jerseys,  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  South- 


1  On  Jan.  2,  1776,  the  same  bodies  were  recommended  "by  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  to 
frustrate  the  mischievous  machinations  and  restrain  the  wicked  practices  of  these  men.  .\nd  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Congress  that  they  ought  to  lie  disarmed,  and  the  more  dangerous  among  them  either  kept  in  safe 
custody,  or  bo\ind  with  sufficient  sureties  to  tlicir  good  behavior."  '"  n  the  next  day  this  resolve  was  directed  to 
provide  for  seizing,  disarming,  and  putting  in  safe  custody  all  those  who  in  Queens  County,  New  Vork,  voted 
against  sending  members  to  the  convention  in  that  province.  On  March  14,  1776,  all  the  colonies  were 
recommended  to  disarm  all  disaffected  jiersons,  and  those  who  would  not  associate  themselves  in  defence 
against  the  enemy.  On  June  i;;,  177(1,  this  recommendation  was  expressly  made  to  the  Committee  of  Safety 
of  Delaware.  On  June  iS,  these  measures  against  Tories  were  qualified  against  individual  severities,  l)y 
requiring  tlie  sanction  of  some  public  body.  This  was  followed  by  a  declaration  that  certain  classes  of  such 
Tories  should  be  held  guilty  of  treason  against  the  colony. 
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em  provinces,  there  rallied  around  them  Tories 
both  seeking  protection,  and  ready  to  perform 
all  kinds  ot'  military  duty  as  allies.  l!y  all  the 
estimates,  probably  below  the  mark,  there  were 
during  the  war  at  least  twenty -five  thousand 
organized  loyalist  forces.  In  an  address  made 
to  the  king  by  the  refugees  in  Kngland  in  1779, 
they  say  that  their  countrymen  then  in  arms  for 
his  Majesty  "exceeded  in  number  the  iroops 
enlisted  to  oppose  them."  In  a  later  address 
to  the  king  and  Parliament  in  1782,  they  make 
a  still  stronger  assertion.  Very  many  of  tlie 
provincials,  who  as  military  otilicers  had  shown 
abilities  and  acquired  experience  in  the  previous 
Frerch  war,  were  strongly  loyal  to  the  crown, 
and  were  ready  for  service  under  ii.  Of  these, 
a  very  able  and  conspicuous  man,  Col.  Timothy 
Ruggles,  set  about  organizing  a  loyal  corps  in 
Boston  during  the  siege.  One  receives  a  very 
vivid  impression  of  the  emphasis  which  these 
military  bodies  gave  to  their  loyalty  from  the 
names  designating  their  organizations.  Thsy 
were  such  as  these  in  different  parts  of  the 
country:  "The  King's,  Rangers,"  "  The  Royal 
Fencible  Americans,"  "The  Queen's  Rani;ers," 
"  The  Prince  of  Wales'  American  Volunteers," 
"The  King's  American  Regiment,"  "The  Hrit- 
ish  Legion,"  "  The  Royal  Foresters,"  etc.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  June  27,  1783,  on  mo- 
tion of  Lord  North,  half-pay  was  voted  to  the 
officers  of  twenty-one  of  these  corps,  llurgoyne, 
in  planning  his  fatal  expedition  from  Canada, 
had  largely  relied  upon  his  complement  of  loyal 
Americans,  though  they  proved  of  almost  as 
little  service  as  did  his  Indians.  These  Tory 
allies  of  the  enemy  were  most  effective  in  pre- 


datory exploits,  as  knowing  the  country  which 
they  plundered. 

The  most  annoying  military  tarvice  of  Amer- 
ican loyalists  was  that  which  was  protracted 
through  the  whole  w?r  by  a  corp?  raised  by  .Sir 
John  Johnson,  the  Lngiish  agent  resident  among 
the  .Six  Nations.  These  savage  trilx-s  were 
strongly  attached  to  h  ,m  and  to  the  service  of 
liritain,  in  which  many  of  them  had  been  allies 
in  the  I'rench  war.  John.son's  power  over  them 
made  th&m  dreaded  as  wily  and  ruthless  en- 
emies. Johnson,  irritaled  by  the  treatment  he 
had  received  in  .Schuylei's  expedition  from  Al- 
bany to  his  home  in  Johnstown,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Hie  war,  made  his  way  to  Canada,  fol- 
lowed by  many  loyalists  of  his  neighborhood. 
Here  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  governor,  commis- 
sioned him  as  colonel  of  two  battalions  of  five 
hundred  men  each,  and  allowed  him  to  nomi- 
nate his  own  officers.  The  ranks  were  at  once 
filled.  With  a  strong  following  of  Mohawks, 
this  corps  of  American  loyalists  became  a 
scourge  to  the  patriots.  It  was  because  of  the 
atrocities  peipetrated  by  these  savages  that 
Washington  issued  his  orders  to  Sullivan  for 
an  expedition  into  their  country.  In  1776,  Cien. 
Howe,  on  getting  control  of  Long  Island,  com- 
missioned Oliver  DeLancey,  a  New  York  loy- 
alist, as  brigadier-general,  to  raise  three  l<attal- 
ions  of  five  hundred  men  each,  designed,  as  it 
was  first  said,  to  defend  the  island.  Two  of 
these  battalions  were  transported  to  Georgia 
as  cooperating  forces.  There,  and  in  the  other 
.Southe.n  provinces,,  ilioy  d:,.  luos*  willing  and 
effecvi\e  s'-rvice  against  their  o\  1  countrymen 
until  the  close  of  the  war.' 


f  ! 


■    Is 


1  [Cf.  Nisf.  Afai;.,  viii.  321,  355,  3S9.  Sparks,  in  1-is  Wnshiiif^fon  (iv.  519),  tells  the  story  of  the  organization 
of  the  loyalists'  armed  legions  at  the  begi!.ning  of  t'le  war,  and  Howe  {Xarrativc,  pp.  51-53)  expresses  his  dis- 
appointment at  the  numbers  enlisting.  These  Tor;:  legions  were  raised  under  distinctive  names  (.Sabine,  i.  73 ; 
Lossing,  ii.  S74),  and  some  of  the  chief  of  them  were  recruited  in  and  ibout  New  York  (A.  Ci.  Ilird,  in  Atag. 
of  Amer.  Nisf.,  1881,  p.  410).  Brymner,  the  Canadian  archivist  (Report,  1S83.  p  11),  gives  a  list  of  twenty-nine 
loyalist  corps  whose  members  settled  in  New  Brunswick.  Respecting  Sir  John  Johnson's  '•  King's  Royal  Regi- 
ment," see  J.  \V.  DePeyster's  Life,  Afisfortuncs,  and  the  Military  Career  of  Brig.-Gen.  Sir  John  Johnson 
(New  York.  1SS2)  ;  Theodorus  B.  Myers's  Tories  .ir  Loyalists  in  America:  being  slight  Historical  Tracings 
from  the  Fool/irints  of  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  Cotemforarics  in  the  Resolution  (.Mbany,  1882),  whicl; 
is  a  separate  issue  of  a  part  of  The  Orderly-Boot  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  edited  by  W.  L.  Stone  and  J.  V. 
DePeyster  (.\lbany,  1S82).  The  Brit.  Miis.  Catal.  of  MSS.  (1S80,  pp.  S01-S02)  shows  among  the  Haldiniand 
Papers  a  large  number  of  the  letters  of  Sir  John  and  Col.  (Uiy  Johnson.  The  same  Haldimand  apers  contain 
the  correspondence  of  that  general  with  the  loy-ilist  officers  in  Canada,  177S-S4,  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  "  King's  Royal  Kegiment,"  of  New  York,  1776-S3  ;  and  many  details  about  the  loyalist  regiments  are  in 
the  papers  of  '-Sir  Guy  Carleton.  17S2-S3."  in  the  \Yar  Office,  London  (Canadian  Archives  Report,  1S74). 

The  most  famous  of  these  Tory  partisan  corps  was  the  ''Queen's  Rangers,"  which  was  first  recruited  by  the 
border  fighter  Robert  Rogers,  in  December.  \''(->.  Rogers  had  been  strolling  about  the  country,  exciting  some 
siisiiicion,  before  this  (Sparks's  Letters  to  Washington,  i.  o;,  ij;  ,  Washington,  iii.  20S  ;  Hougli's  ed.  of  Rogers' 
Journal,  .Vpp.,  p.  25S  ;  N.  H.  Pruv.  Papers,  \\\.  fiS'-  "iSi).  He  had  finally  been  arrested  in  Philadelphia,  but, 
being  released  on  p.irole  not  to  serve  against  America,  he  .led  to  New  York,  and  entered  upon  this  recruiting 
service  (John  Adams's  W'rts,  ii.  425  ;  Force,  Amer.  Archives.  4th  series,  i.  8(15).  His  correspondence  with 
Gen.  Haldimand  is  noted  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Catal.  of  MSS.  (1S80.  p.  1230).  — En.] 

The  conim.and  of  the  ''Queen's  R.angers"  afterwards  passed  to  John  G.  Simcoe,  who  privately  printed 
A  Journcl  of  the  Operations  of  the  Queen's  Rangers,  from  the  end  of  the  year  7777  '"  '^''  conclusion  of  tht 
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The  loyalists  were  found  so  numerous  in  New 
York  in  1 780  that  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
Hriiish  government  tu  form  an  association  of 


their  own,  independent  of  the  orders  of  the  lirit- 
ish  commander.  It  was  entitled" The  Honor- 
able  Board   ot  Associated    Loyalists."    At   its 


lale  American  War,  by  Lieut.-Col.  Simcoe,  commaniUr  of  that  Corps.  Simcoc  v.as  himself  an  EnRllshman 
and  an  Oxonian,  son  of  a  liritish  nav,-)!  conunandcr,  and  arrived  In  Boston  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Itunker 
tlill.  Me  says  that  "he  always  considered  the  war  as  forced  upon  Great  Britain,  and  in  which  he  served  from 
principle."  Knowing  well  the  ill  repute  of  partisan  corps  service,  he  thought  he  could  redeem  it  by  true  sol- 
dierly qualities.  He  solicited  and  obtained  from  Gen.  Howe,  in  New  Vork,  the  command  of  this  corps.  He 
had  previously  offered  to  tien.  Gage,  in  Boston,  to  enlist  a  cori)s  of  negroes,  whom  Gage  thought  were  not 
numerous  enough.  He  had  also  a  special  pride  in  having  Indians  under  his  lead.  '1  he  operations  of  the  corps 
began  with  the  movements  of  the  British  army  in  the  Jerseys,  and  were  continued  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia,  afterwards  in  New  York  and  Long  Island,  extending  down  to  the  actions  in  tin'  .'Southern  prov- 
inces, and  closed  at  Yorktown.  Simcoe  says  that  on  learning  of  the  surrender  of  Comwalli^  he  asked  the  earl 
to  allow  him  to  escape  with  the  loyalists  and  deserters  in  his  train.  "  His  lordship  was  pleased  to  express 
himself  favorably  in  regard  to  the  scheme,  but  said  he  could  not  permit  it  to  be  undertaken,  for  that  the 
whole  of  the  .irmy  must  share  one  fate  "  (page  254).  Simcoe.  alleging  the  advice  of  a  physician  that  only  a 
sea-voyage  could  save  his  life,  slunk  off  in  the  ''  Bonctta  "  with  as  many  of  his  and  other  corps  as  she  could 
hold.  The  vessel  had  been  courteously  left  at  the  disposal  of  Cornwallis  for  the  transmission  of  despatches 
and  the  wounded.  Simcoe  was  duly  exchanged  afterwards.  Going  to  England,  he  returned  soon  to  Canada, 
and  being  commissioned  as  lieut.-governor  of  Upper  Canada,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  hostility  to 
his  .American  neighbors.  [There  Is  a  portrait  of  Simcoc  In  the  gallery  of  the  Penna.  Hist.  Society.  A  copy 
of  Slmcoe's/c;«r«n/  with  the  original  drawings  bound  in,  and  MS.  marginal  notes  by  Gen.  Clinton,  was  held 
by  (Juaritch  in  i888  at  ^150.  — Ed.] 

Benjamin  Thompson,  afterwards  Count  Rumford,  had  fled  early  in  the  war  Into  Boston,  whence  going  to 
England,  the  most  fortunate  of  all  his  associates,  he  found  place,  influence,  and  patronage  under  Lord  George 


COUNT   RUMFORD.* 

Germain.    Curwen  had  known  Thompson  in  his  youth,  and  writes  of  him  thus  :  "  A  native  of  Massachusetts 
(formerly  an  apprentice  to  my  next-door  neighbor  In  Salem,  Mr.  John  Appleton,  an  importer  of  British  goods), . 
now  under-sccretary  In  the  .Xmerican  department."     [Towards  the  end  of  the  war  he  returned  to  New  York, 
and  was  commissioned  colonel   of  the  "  King's  American  Dragoons,"  in  February,  1782,  and  gained  some  credit 
for  his  exploits  round  New  York  and  at  the  South  (Life  of  Count  Rumford,  by  G.  E.  Ellis,  Boston,  1871). 

•  f  After  a  print  in  the  Euro/van  .Utif.,  February,  1797,  vol.  xxxi.  —  Ed.] 
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head  was  :he  son  of  Or.  Franklin,  — William, 
late  the  'I  ory  governor  of  New  Jersev.  The 
forte  was  -.^e'.l  armed  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
men*  ''Mt  they  had  to  depend  on  their  own 
lor  provisions  and  clothing.  They 
't  only  fHsrmitted,  but  prompted  to  en- 
rich themselves  by  the  plunder  of  rebels.  They 
made  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  of  Connecticut, 
iiiid  -New  Jersey  the  lieUls  of  their  raids,  and 
were  a  terror  to  the  farmers.  The  most  reck- 
less among  them  were  wholly  unscrupulous  of 
thf  difference  between  friends  and  foes.  '  They 
were  abundantly  furnished  with  small  sloops 
and  schooners  and  large  whale-boats,  commis- 
sioned as  private  vessels  of  war,  guided  by  those 
who  were  familiar  with  the  waters.  They  sacked 
iiouses,  and  burned  barns  and  churches,  and  took 
off  livestock.  These  armed  Tories  were  ranged 
imder  three  organizations,  including  bands  of 
horsemen,  all  under  the  "Honorable  Hoard." 
Of  course  the  rebels  retaliated,  with  like  "com- 
missions "  from  their  principals,  and  with  hardly 
an  appreciable  difference  in  the  methods  and 
morals  of  their  e.\ploits.  Indeed,  if  wc  can 
credit  .some  well-attested  authorities  of  the  time, 
there  was  a  sort  of  comity  established  lietween 
the  fleets  and  expeditions  of  these  freebooters 
of  rebels  and  Tories.  It  was  said  that  the  two 
parties  never  assailed  each  other,  and  that  when 
a  boat  or  a  com|)any  of  either  of  them  passed 
in  view  they  signalled  amicable  recognitions. 
They  even  had  a  system  of  exchanging  prison- 
ers without  the  formalities  of  a  cartel.     The 


traditions  of  many  shore  towns  and  inner  vil 
lages  in  the  wide  region  visited  abound  in  re- 
hearsals of  the  freaks  and  ventures  of  these 
licensed  outlaws.  After  the  peace  many  of  the 
memliers  and  subordinates  of  this  "Honorable 
board "  were  provided  with  vessels  for  Nova 
Scoti",  and  »he  officers  were  |)ensioned. 

When  the  day  of  reckoning  came  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  it  needed  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
tell  how  these  Tories,  armed  or  unarmed,  would 
fare,  and  we  have  not  to  go  outside  the  familiar 
field  of  human  nature  for  an  explanation.  That 
it  was  not  till  six  months  ,-tfter  the  ratiticatiua 
of  the  treaty  by  Congress  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
removed  the  liritish  army  from  New  Vork  — 
the  delay  being  caused  by  his  embarrassment 
from  the  crowds  of  loyalists  seeking  his  pro- 
tection —  is  a  reminder  to  us  of  their  forlorn 
condition.'  Part  of  the  demonstrations  with 
which  the  rough  populace  in  many  places  cele- 
brated the  humiliation  of  the  enemy  was  the 
seizing  upon  any  Tory  within  their  reach  to 
mock  and  torment  him."  From  all  over  the  sea- 
board of  the  continent  refugees  made  their  wav 
to  New  York  in  crowds.  They  hurriedly  left 
their  homes,  with  all  family  treasures  and  ef- 
fects, their  unsettled  business  affairs,  and  gen- 
erally their  wives  and  children  in  a  state  of  utter 
distraction,  to  escape  outrage  and  to  encounter 
penury.  They  threw  themselves  in  despair  upon 
the  protection  of  the  British  commander.  He 
fully  realized  and  tenderly  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility.    He  pleaded  his  encumbrances  of  this 


The  Narrative  of  the  Exertions  and  Sufferings  of  Lieut.  James  Moody  in  the  Cause  of  Government  since 
11Tb  (London,  1782;  second  edition,  t7Sj,  with  new  matter;  reprinted  by  Dawson  at  Morrisania;  and  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Charles  I.  Bushnell  at  New  York  in  1865  ;  also  In  The  Excitement.  Boston.  1S33,  — 
Sabin,  xii.  330,  and  Sabine,  ii.  90)  records  the  exploits  of  an  officer  of  Gen.  Skinner's  New  Jersey  Tory  brigade. 
Cf.  W.  S.  Stryker's  Nejv  Jersey  Volunteers  [loyalists]  in  the  Kev.  War  (Trenton.  N.  J..  188;).  The  Narra- 
tive of  the  Transactions,  Imfrisonment,  and  Sufferings  of  John  Connolly,  an  American  Loyalist  (privately 
printed,  London,  17S3),  is  the  story  of  a  man  commissioned  a  lieut.-colonel  by  Gage,  with  authority  to  raise 
troops  to  act  with  the  Indians.  Connolly  was  early  (Nov.  5, 1775)  arrested,  and  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  five 
years  (Stevens,  Hist.  Coll..  i.  1384).  There  was  printed  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  in  1780.  The  Adventures  of 
J.McAlpine,  a  native  Highlander,  from  the  time  of  his  Emigration  from  Scotland  to  America  in  /yy,;,  who 
served  as  a  loyalist  iinder  Carleton,  Burgoyne,  and  others. 

The  most  obnoxious  of  ail  the  Tory  vagabondish  military  leaders  was  Col.  David  Fanning,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, whose  Narrative,  giving  an  Account  of  his  Adventures  in  North  Carolina  from  ly-js  to  ijij,  as  writ- 
ten by  himself,  with  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes  (Richmond,  1861 :  reprinted,  New  York,  1S65), 
was  printed  from  a  copy  of  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Deane.  The  notes  are  by  Gov. 
Swaine.  of  North  Carolina,  and  by  Thomas  H.  Wynne,  of  Richmond  (Sabin,  vi.  23.77S-79.)  Cf.  Chesney's  "  Caro- 
lina Loyalists,'"  in  his  Essays  in  Military  Biography,  and  Caruther's  Interesting  Revolutionary  Incidents 
(Philad.,  1856).— El..] 

•  [The  British  Headquarters  Papers  in  the  Royal  Institution  in  London  show  the  numerous  loyalists'  peti- 
tions showered  upon  Carleton.  and  some  of  them  are  copied  in  the  Sparks  MSS.  (no.  Ivi.).  —  Ei).] 

"-  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Oct.  22. 17S3,  written  by  a  gentleman  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
to  a  friend  in  Boston  :  '-The  British  are  leaving  New  York  every  day.  Last  week  there  came  one  of  th; 
dam'd  Refugees  from  New  York  to  a  place  called  Wall-Kill,  in  order  to  make  a  tarry  with  his  parents,  where 
he  was  taken  into  custody  immediately  :  his  head  and  eyebrows  were  shaved,  tarred  and  feathered,  a  hog-yoks 
put  on  his  neck,  and  a  cowbell  thereon  ;  upon  his  head  a  very  high  cap  of  feathers  was  set  wl-11  pliim'd  with 
soft  tar.  and  a  sheet  of  paper  in  front,  with  a  man  drawn  with  two  faces,  representing  Arnold  and  the  Devil's 
imps;  and  on  the  back  of  it  a  card  with  the  refugee  or  Tory  driving  her  off."  (A'.  Y. City  Manual.  iSyo, 
p.815.) 
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character  in  answer  to  the  censures  upon  him 
tor  delaying  nis  departure,  and  he  vainly  hoped 
that  Congress  would  devise  some  mu.isures  oi 
leniency  lo  relieve  him. 

It  is  dilticult  to  estimate  with  any  approach 
to  exactness  the  number  of  lhe.se  hounded  vic- 
tims. Many  hundreds  of  them  had  l)een  .seek- 
ing refuge  in  Nova  .Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
since  the  autumn  of  1782,  and  additional  par- 
tics,  in  increasing  number,  followed  to  the  same 
provinces.  \\\  historian  sets  the  whole  numtK-r 
at  the  close  of  r7.Sj  at  twenty-five  thousand.' 
Lar^e  numliers  of  the  loyalists  of  the  .Southern 
provinces  were  shipped  to  the  Bahamas  and  to 
the  West  India  Islands.  M  one  time  Carlcton 
had  upon  his  hands  over  twelve  thousand  Tories 
clamorous  for  transportation. 

On  his  surrender  at  Yorktown,  t'orinvallis 
endeavored  to  make  terms  in  liehalf  of  the  loy- 
alists who  had  gathered  about  him.  Washing- 
t<m  firmlv  refused  to  make  any  composition  on 
their  behalf,  insisting  that  they  must  be  tried  by 
civil  process  as  traitors.  He  must,  however, 
have  winked  at  a  proceeding  in  which  the  most 
obnoxious  of  them  slunk  off  in  the  "  IJonetta," 
which  he  had  consented  should  take  despatches 
to  New  York  without  being  searched.'-* 

In  the  summer  of  17S2,  by  order  of  the  min- 
istry, Charleston  and  Savannah  were  evacuated, 
the  garrisons  and  the  .stores  removed,  and  the 
places  left  to  the  inhabitants*.  Thousand.^  of  na- 
tive loyalists,  who  had  served  in  the  garrisons  or 
furnished  supplies  to  the  enemy,  were  thus  to  be 
left  unprotected  '-  the  mercies  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  The  Ur.  n  commanders  delayed  their 
embarkation  as  loi  ',  as  possible,  to  make  some 
sort  of  provision  for  these  unfortunates.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  were  .sent  to  St.  .\ugustine,  others 
to  the  Bahamas  and  Bermudas  and  to  Jamaica. 
The  remainder  who  were  removed  went  in  the 
fleet  to  New  York,  to  be  finally  dispersed  to 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland.  Still 
there  was  a  large  remnant,  deserted  families, 
aged,  and  young,  whose  experience  was  wretched 
through  insults  and  plunderings.  Some  were 
stripped  of.  all  they  possessed,  and  some  were 
hanged. 

In  following  the  fortunes  of  expatriated  loyal- 
ists we  might  select  special  cases  of  individual 
hardship,  but  a  general  summary  —  all  th.it  can 
lie  given  here  —  will  be  painful  enough  to  meet 
the  objects  of  faithful  historical  relation.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  pledges  to  them  of  pro- 
tection and  remuneration  had  been  reiterated  in 
terms  ste.idily  increasing  in  strength  by  the  Brit- 
ish commanders  with  each  stage  of  the  revolt, 


and  the  pledges  were  heartily  conhrmed  in  pre- 
cise  terms  by  the   king  and  the  ministry.     Of 
course   two  conditions  were   assumed    in   these 
promises,  on  which  it  was  supposed  their  fulfil- 
ment would  rest  ;  both  which  conditions,  how- 
ever,  failed.     The    first    was    that    the    conflict 
would   soon   Ik-   brought  10  a  close   by  the  tri- 
umph of  the  government.     The  second  was  that 
the  remuneration  for  the  los.ses  of  the  loyalists 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  defeated  reliels. 
There  had  been,  so  to  speak,  caught  unexpect- 
edly   on   the   other   side   of    the    water,  at    the 
opening  of  the  (juarrel,  many  native  colonists, 
who  had  gone  abroad  for  business  or  pleasure. 
They   watched   the   asjiect  of   affairs   with   anx- 
iety.    If  they  were  firm  in  their  patriotism,  they 
would    be  prompted    to  return.       If   they  were 
timid,  or  with  strong  instuicts  of  loyaltv,  they 
would  remain  and  watch  the  tide.     To  tho.sc  of 
the  latter  class,  as  a  nucleus,  were  soon  added 
ill  an  increa.sing  volume  a  steady  crow<l,  and  a 
most  miscellaneous  gathering  of   refugees  from 
the   provinces,   chietly   the    northern,  who    had 
thought    it   safer  to  seek  an  asylum,   supposed 
10  be  only  a  temporary  one,  in  Kngland.     Such 
a  crowd   embraced   all   varieties   of  character, 
from   those   most    harmless   and    inconstant   in 
feeling  to  those  who  had  been  bitter  opponents 
of  the  patriot  cause.      Naturallv,  among  these 
latter  the  most  mischievous  in  their  hifluence 
were  men  who  had  abandoned  oilicial  places, 
and   had   arrived   in   Kngland  generally  in  ex- 
treme destitution.     The  diaries  and  letters  of 
(lov.  Hutchinson  and  of  Judge  .Samuel  Curwen, 
with  many  other  like  papers,  enable  us  to  set 
before    ourselves    in    full  details,  saddening   or 
amusing,  the  experiences  of  these  forlorn  exiles, 
seeking  the  solace  of  mutual  miseries  in  each 
other's  company.    They  were  indeed  as  dismal 
a  fellowship  as  has  ever  been  gathered  in  any 
part  of  the  civilized  earth.    They  soon  learned 
to  form   a  close  companionship   through  their 
tastes  and  affinities,  to  meet  constantly  for  con- 
ference, or   to  commimicate   intelligence,  with 
their  hopes  and  fears,  by  correspondence.     Two 
tedious  but  inexhaustible  subjects  engaged  their 
speech  :  one,  the  relation   by  each  of  his  own 
losses  and  tribulations,  with  his  success  or  fail- 
ure in  securing  a  pension ;  the  other,  the  intel- 
ligence and  rui5'.ors  of  each  passing  day,  with  its 
alternations  of  hope  or  despair.    The  tale  of  the 
surrender  and  that  of  the  death  of  Washington 
are  specimens  of  these  rumors.    But  the  reading 
of  them  now  carries  witn  it  but  a  faint  impress 
of  the  hope  and  encouragement  which  balanced 
their  feelings.    Some  of  these  exiles  found  com- 
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1  Murdoch's  History  of  Nova  Scotia,  iii.  23. 

2  The  Appendix  no.  xv.  to  vol.  i.  of  th?  Cornwallis  Papers,  as  edited  by  Charles  Ross,  shows  how  earnest 
that  general  was  to  provide  security  for  the  loyalists  who  had  served  him.  It  was  a  stretch  of  leniency  which 
allowed  him  to  carrj-  off  so  many  of  them.    [Cf..  on  the  other  hand,  Walpolc's  Last  Journals,  ii.  486. — En.] 
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fort  in  dining  frugally  together  on  set  day!i. 
Soon  they  made  a  sort  of  general  headquarters 
at  the  New  England  Coffee-House  in  London. 
The  arrival  of  a  newspaper  from  the  scat  of 
war,  the  communication  in  the  Uiiulle  of  such 
inlormatiun   as   the  government   chose   to  dis- 


close, intimations  leaking  out  as  to  what  was 
kept  back,  the  comments  of  other  journals,  re- 
ported utterances  of  ministers  or  menil>crs  of 
the  opposition  on  critical  occasions,  furnished 
abundant  materials  for  quiet  gossip  or  for  fre.sh 
dreads    or    hopes.'     This    group    of  dismayed 


ti 
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t  [The  best  sources  for  a  knowledge  of  this  loyalist  society  in  London  are  tht  folU.winK ;  The  Diary  ami 
Utters  of  Thomas  MulJiinson,  tomfiUd  by  /'.  O.  Hutihinson  (Boston  and  London,  1S84  and  1886,  in  two 
voliinics).    Hutchinson  died  in  1780.     His  diary  is  of  the  first  importance,  but  his  garrulous  and  bewildered 

editor  has  sadly  overburdened  the  b<K)k.  Hutch- 
inson .suffered  little  of  the  distress  for  pecuniary 
means  which  embarrassed  many  of  his  associates. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  New  KuKland  Club,  which 
was  formed  among  them  (Mem.  Hist,  of  Boston, 
iii.  1 75).  'I'hc  diary  of  another  —  Samuel  Quincy 
—  is  given  in  the  Slass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proi.,  xix.  211 
(January,  1882).  The  diary  of  Henry  Uxnard  was 
printed  in  the  .\'.  A.  /////.  and  Gencal.  He);.,  vol. 
xxvi..  and  siparately  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  Edw.ird  S.  Moseley  (Boston,  privately  printed,  1872).  —  Eo.] 

A  rcfujice  is  the  proper  title  of  the  class  of  men  of  which  Curwen  is  a  rather  favorable  specimen.  He  was 
not  driven  from  the  country,  nor  proscribed  after  leaving  it,  and  was  allowed  to  return  imliarmed  in  person  or 
property.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1715,  descended  from  an  English  family  emigrating  hither  in  ifivS. 
Filling  honored  positions  in  mercantile  and  professional  life  in  its  generations,  the  family  were  in  high  social 
standing,  (iraduating  at  Harvard  in  I7;v  ill  health  caused  him  to  give  over  his  preparation  for  the  ministry 
and  to  engage  in  mercantile  business.  He  was  a  captain  in  Pcpperell's  successful  expedition  .\gainst  Louis- 
burgh.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  fifty  years,  and  wlicn  he  abandoned  his  home  was  deputy  judge  of 
admiralty  and  provincial  impost  officer.  Ci.rwen  was,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  lymphatic  spirit,  without  force  enough  to  be  of  much  .iccount  on  either  side  in  which  his  sympathies 
or  convictions  might  engage  him.  lie  loved  the  placid  roimd  of  a  comfortable  home  life  and  of  neighborly 
intercourse.  His  rescitment  under  the  affronts  which  he  received,  and  his  apprehensions  of  something  worse, 
led  him  to  leave  wife  and  home,  as  he  supposed  only  temporarily,  on  .\pril  2_(,  1775,  for  a  refuge  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  did  not  find  himself  welcome  among  the  (Juakers,  so,  leaving  that  city,  he  embarked  for  Liverpool 
on  May  13th.  He  always  regretted  that  he  took  this  step.  He  considered  himself  unjustly  ranked  among  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  He  thought  conciliation  would  restore  harmony,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  a 
possible  final  rupture.  Without  questioning  the  personal  integrity  or  purity  of  motive  of  such  leading  spirits 
as  James  Otis  and  .Samuel  Adams,  he  regarded  them  as  dangerous  fomenters  of  strife.  !le  saw  that  their 
influence  over  "  the  lower  classes  "  excited  them  to  riots.  For  one  of  his  temperament  the  situation  was  intol- 
erable, and  the  prospect  one  of  hopeless  gloom.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  where  he  could  not  prevail  on  his 
wife  to  join  him,  he  for  a  time  flattered  himself  that  the  storm  of  dissension  would  erelong  be  pacified.  An 
early  edition  of  Curwen' s  Journal  and  Letters,  written  in  England,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Dickens, 
who  foimd  in  it  charm  and  interest  enough  for  articles  in  his  Household  Words  for  May  and  June,  1853.  In 
its  latest  edition  it  is  entitled  The  Journal  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Curwen,  an  American  in  England,  from 
ms  to  i7Ss,  with  an  Affendix  of  Biographical  Sketches,  by  George  Atkinson  Ward  (fourth  edition,  Boston, 
1864).  See  Sabin,  v.  p.  147,  and  references  in  Poole's  Index,  p.  v^'-  Its  gossip,  its  descriptions  of  pleasant 
excursions,  and  its  narrations  of  what  each  day  brought  of  news  and  rumors,  will  continue  to  make  the  volume 
an  engaging  one.  The  familiar  names  of  Hutchinson,  Peppcrell,  Quincy,  Sewall,  Copley.  Clarke,  and  others 
constantly  occur.  Those  of  the  London  colony  who  were  in  easier  circumstances  entertained  their  fellows  at 
dinner  and  tea.  At  their  club  they  listened  to  private  and  public  intelligence.  Their  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
corruption  of  public  business.  They  learned  of  the  activity  of  Yankee  privateers,  which  up  to  February,  1778, 
"had  taken  733  vessels,  containing  13,000  men,  .ind  valued  at  €i.<73,ooo  sterling.''  They  heard  far  more 
threatening  invectives  used  against  the  measures  of  the  government  by  men  in  opposition  than  had  ever  been 
uttered  by  the  most  blatant  Tories  in  America  against  the  patriot  cause.  At  a  meeting  of  the  "  Disputation 
Club,  Queen's  Arms,"  in  September,  1775,  Curwen  heard  "  Question  debated,  '  Is  it  not  injustice  in  the  admin- 
istration to  pursue  measures  at  the  cost  of  the  price  of  blood,  without  any  benefit  to  the  nation  ? '  which  was 
voted  in  the  aflSrmative,  but  not  without  a  few  dissentients"  (page  41).  In  April,  1776,  he  finds  Gov.  Hutch- 
inson reading  a  new  pamphlet,  An  Inquiry  whether  Great  Britain  or  America  is  Most  in  Fault  (page  53). 
Curwen  seems  to  have  taken  with  him  some  slender  funds,  and  to  have  received  occasional  remittances.  He 
writes  in  October,  1775,  that  he  is  practising  a  rigid  economy  on  twenty  guineas  a  year,  and  is  in  dread  of 
coming  to  absolute  want.  By  the  kind  interest  made  in  his  behalf  by  his  friend.  Judge  Sewall,  he  received  at 
the  British  treasury,  March  10,  1777,  a  hundred  pounds  down,  and  a  pension  of  another  hundred  during  the 
troubles  (page  112).    When  he  learns  with  satisfaction  that,  though  his  name  had  come  up  in  the  Massachu- 
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refugees  ranged  all  the  way  from  Gov.  Penn, 
who  had  lost  a  province,  down  to  a  tide-waiter, 
who  had  been  robed  in  a  .suit  of  tar  and  feath- 


ers. Kut  there  was  one  central  object  for  the 
gaze  of  all  eyes,  and  that  was  the  Trea.sury,  with 
its  pensions  and  doles :  in  a  few  cases  bestowed 


setts  legislature  for  mention  on  the  banishment  act,  it  had  been  omitted,  he  is  made  anxious  lest  that  omission 
should  cause  the  loss  of  his  pension.  Curious  it  i^  to  note  the  Yankee  spirit  in  this  mild-tempered  man  when 
he  hears  of  a  sliuht  cast  u|x)n  the  soldierly  qualities  and  couratje  of  his  countrymen.  Thus  he  writes.  In  IKcem- 
ber,  1776 :  "  It  is  my  earnest  wish  the  despised  .Americans  may  convince  these  conceited  islanders  tint,  with- 
out icKular  standing;  armies,  our  continent  can  furnish  brave  soldiers  and  judicious  and  ex|>ert  conmiandcrs, 
by  some  knock<lown,  irrefragable  argument :  for  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect  generous  or  fair  treat- 
ment. It  pi<|ues  my  pride,  I  confess,  to  hear  us  called  'our  colonies,'  'our  plantations,'  in  such  terms  and 
with  such  airs,  as  if  our  property  and  persons  were  absolutely  theirs,  like  the  villains  and  the  cottages  in 
the  old  feudal  system,  so  long  since  .ibolished,  though  the  spirit  or  leaven  is  not  totally  gone,  it  seems  "  (page 
€17).  lie  says  he  h.id  received  but  ten  letters  from  old  friends  in  .Salem  during  fi%e  years.  Noting,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 17X1.  the  death  of  Mr.  l-'luckcr.  royal  secretary  of  Massachusetts  before  the  war,  he  marks  him  as  the 
forty-hfth  of  the  refugees  of  that  province,  of  his  acquaintance,  that  had  died  in  England.  There  is  much  of 
pi<|uancy  in  the  way  in  which  Cursven  writes  of  his  seeking  in  vain  the  countenance  of  the  blandly  spoken 
courtier,  Benjamin  Thompson,  undcr-secretary  with  Lord  George  (icrmain,  afterwards  famous  as  Count  Rum- 
ford.  His  perquisites  were  then.i7,ooo  a  year.  Curwen  had  known  him  as  a  shop-boy  in  .^alem.  When  Cur- 
wen's  fellow-exiles  formed  an  association  in  London,  he  says  "  they  affected  to  call  themselves  by  the  pompous 
character  of  loyalists.''  He  preferred  the  title  of  refugee.  He  was  gratified  to  hear  that  they  might  appoint 
agents  to  receive  their  pensions,  go  where  they  would,  even  to  the  United  .'States.  He  gave  a  power  of  attor- 
ney to  a  friend  for  that  purpose,  avowing  his  intention  to  go  to  .Nova  Scotia,  or  some  other  royal  province,  if 
not  allowed  to  go  home.  He  leaves  us  uninformed  whether  he  lived  and  died  a  pensioner  on  the  royal  bounty. 
Keeling  the  infirmities  of  age,  after  much  purring  and  hesitating  over  the  step,  he  seeks  to  learn  whether  it 
would  be  prudent  for  him  to  risk  a  return.  He  had  much  misgiving.  He  re,id  in  the  papers  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Coffee-House,  .\ugust,  17S3,  "of  the  rising  spirit  of  .Vmericans  .igainst  the  refugees,  in  their  towns  and 
assen>blies.  Intoxicated  by  success,  under  no  fear  of  punishment,  they  give  an  unrestrained  Icose  to  their 
angry,  malevolent  passicms,  attributing  to  the  worst  of  causes  the  oppositiim  to  their  licentious,  mobbish  vio- 
lati(m  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,"  etc.,  in  nnich  the  same  tone.  Assured  by  friends  that  he  might  venture, 
he  embarks,  and  after  an  absence  of  nine  years  and  five  months  reaches  Salem  in  September,  I7''4.  He  was 
unharmed,  and  kindly  received,  but  his  property  was  wrecked.  His  wife  died  in  1793.  He  died  in  Salem,  in 
1 802,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

Another  important  record  is  The  Life  of  Peter  Van  Schaack,  LL.  D.,  emhracing  Selections  from  his  Cor- 
respondence and  other  Writings  during  the  American  Rnolution  and  his  Exile  in  England,  by  his  sen, 
Henry  C.  I 'an  Schaack  (New  York,  1S42)  The  subject  of  the  memoir  chose  tor  his  motto  Suferanda  for- 
tuna  ferendo,  and  well  did  he  illustrate  it  by  fortitude  and  dignity  under  trial.  He  was  descended  from  Dutch 
stock,  which  on  inquiry  he  learned  was  "respectable,"  and  was  born  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  in  1747.  Educated 
at  Columbia  College,  he  had  for  early  intimates,  who  continued  to  be  his  lifelong  and  constant  friends,  though 
they  were  all  of  them  sturdy  Whig  patriots,  such  men  as  John  Jay,  Egbert  Benson,  Richard  Harrison,  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris,  R.  R.  Livingston,  and  Theodore  Sedgwick.  He  attained  distinction  as  a  lawyer,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  had  collected  and  revised  the  statutes  of  New  York  for  eighty  years,  from  i6gi  to  1773.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  dissension  he  assumed,  from  conscientious  convictions,  which  he  thoroughly  and  repeatedly 
examined,  these  two  principles  :  first,  that  the  measures  of  the  British  ministry  were  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and 
unjust,  and  should  be  firmly  opposed  and  resisted  by  remonstrance  and  petitio.i,  without  the  taking  up  of 
arms ;  and,  second,  that  an  unbroken  connection  with  the  mother  country  was  vitally  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colonies,  while  a  civil  war  would  result  in  anarchy  and  ruin.  He  held  consistently  to  the  course 
which  these  principles  prompted,  so  that  he  spoke  and  acted  in  sympathy  with  the  Whig--  till  the  crisis  when 
independence  was  declared  and  recourse  was  had  to  arms,  when  he  withstood  further  action,  and  sought  to 
maintain  a  position  of  quiet  neutrality  in  his  native  village.  This  was  not  allowed  him.  His  brother-in-law, 
Henry  Cruger,  Jr.,  a  New  Yorker,  was  then  a  merchant  in  Bristol,  Eng.,  and  represented  the  town  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Van  Schaack  furnished  Cruger,  in  his  letters,  materials  and  arguments  for  effective 
speeches  in  Parliament  against  the  unwise  and  mischievous  measures  and  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  mother 
country,  but  a  final  rupture  with  her  Van  Schaack  would  not  contemplate  for  a  moment ;  and  though,  after 
his  return  from  his  six  years  of  exile,  he  was  an  honored  and  serviceable  citizen  of  New  York,  he  seems  never 
to  have  become  in  heart  and  conscience  reconciled  to  the  result  of  the  Revolution.  .After  the  adoption  of  the 
New  York  State  constitution,  in  April,  1777,  he  was  summoned  before  the  committee  on  conspiracies,  acting 
by  wholly  arbitrary  measures,  and  required  to  take  an  oath  asserting  the  independence  of  the  State.  This  he 
refused.  He  was  suffering  under  the  severest  domestic  afflictions,  having  been  bereaved  of  his  wife  and  six 
children,  and  threatened  by  cataracts  with  total  blindness,  which  was  afterwards  visited  upon  him.  He  sought 
permission  to  go  to  England  for  the  aid  of  an  oculist.  New  York  passed  a  banishment  act  in  June,  1778,  and 
in  the  next  year  a  confiscation  act.    The  latter  was  so  harsh  in  its  terms  as  to  be  condemned  by  Jay  and  other 
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generously  and  freely,  yet  never  lavishly,  in 
many  grudgingly.  The  stress  of  appeal  was  in  all 
cases  laid  upon  the  past  pledges  of  government, 
whose  uliicials  must  often  have  had  occasion  to 
apprehend  the  force  of  that  test  of  righteous- 
ness, "  the  swearing  to  one's  hurt  and  changing 
not."  A  candid  judgment  on  the  course  of  the 
government  will  l)e  that  it  made  a  generous 
effort,  and  at  considerable  outlay,  to  redeem  its 
pledge,  but  was  shamefully  baAlcd  into  failure 
at  last,  with  a  partial  excuse  from  necessity  and 
impracticability. 

We  have  to  distinguish  two  methods  in  the 
course  of  the  British  government.  One  method 
was  in  the  relief  which  it  furnished  while  the 
war  was  in  progress,  the  other  in  the  provisions 
made  in  their  behalf  after  the  end  came.  While 
the  war  was  in  progress  all  things  were  involved 
in  uncertainty,  all  arrangements  were  tempo- 
rary. Till  very  near  its  close,  government,  at 
least,  contemplated  its  own  triumph.  Of  course, 
therefore,  the  expectation  was  that  the  refugees 
would,  sooner  or  later,  return  to  their  homes, 
reclaim  their  rights,  and  be  reinstated  in  their 


property.  Their  necessities  were  supposed  to 
be  temporary,  and  so  were  at  first  met  by  grai\ts 
of  money  for  only  a  quarter  of  a  year.  Fron\ 
time  to  time,  as  demands  increased,  there  was 
a  readjustment  of  the  scale  for  individuals.  A 
scare  would  run  through  the  pensioners  of  a 
proposed  reduction.  Then  there  would  be  a 
new  crowding  to  the  treasury,  a  few  foriunati: 
individuals  backing  their  appeals  with  some 
favored  one  behind  them.  When  the  intlepeii- 
dence  of  the  colonies  was  ratified,  some  more 
permanent  and  comprehensive  measures  were 
necessary.  As  this  emergency  came,  a  reckon- 
ing was  had  as  to  the  outlay  which  had  been 
made  from  the  treasury  up  to  the  autumn  of 
17S2  for  the  temporary  aid  of  the  exiles.  The 
number  appearing  on  the  list  of  pensioners  at 
that  time  was  315,  and  the  amount  bestowed  was 
;f  34.605  sterling. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  arrangement 
was  made  before  any  view  was  had  towards  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace.  The  allowances  made 
to  refugees  had  come  to  be  felt  as  burdensome, 
dispensed  by  no  well-arranged   system,  and  de- 


Whigs,  ami  was  subsequently  softened.  \an  .Schaack  sailed  for  England  in  October,  1778,  and  returned  home 
in  July,  1785,  where  he  was  reunited  to  his  three  young  children.  He  was  wholly  unmolested,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  old  friends,  but  was  never  chosen  to  otfice.  occupying  himself  with  the  law  and  the  training  of 
many  pupils.  He  was  a  thorough  classical  scholar  and  a  courteous  gentleman.  During  his  six  years' exile 
in  England  he  made  a  happy  and  diligent  use  of  his  social  and  professional  opportunities.  He  never  sought 
any  patronage  or  reparation  from  the  English  government,  but  concerned  himself  in  befriending  his  fellow- 
exiles.  His  eyes  were  opened  to  the  corruptions  of  government,  and  he  ceased  to  hold  his  former  charitable 
opinion  that  the  ministry,  though  well-intentioned,  were  simply  ill-advised.  Only  the  horrors  of  civil  war  made 
him  welcome  the  full  acknowletlgment  of  his  country's  independence.  He  enjoyed  a  peaceful  and  honored  old 
age,  dying  when  eighty-two.  Nothing  in  this  volume  is  more  engaging  than  the  charming  correspondence  of 
its  subject  with  the  magnanimous  and  noblc-souled  John  Jay,  who  was  the  firmest  of  patriots,  while  wisely 
faithful  as  a  friend. 

[Joseph  rialloway  joined  the  London  circle  in  the  latter  part  of  1778,  and  became  conspicuous  for  his  exam- 
ination, the  next  year,  before  I'arlianicnt.  .\n  account  of  this  Examination  (June,  1779)  was  printed  (Lon- 
don, 1779),  and  it  has  been  edited  (Philadelphia,  1S55)  by  Thomas  Balch  for  the  Seventy-Six  Society.  Jones 
(ii.  109)  expresses  regarding  Galloway  the  views  of  those  who  did  not  remember  with  complacency  his  early 
Whig  alliances.  (Cf.  Sabine,  i.  45.v)  -V  considerable  number  of  letters  written  to  CJalloway  in  1778-79  by  his 
Tory  friends  in  America  are  printed  in  the  Hisf.  .\fag.  (v.  271.  295.  335.  y^ii;  vi.  177,  204,  237),  and  indicate 
how  satisfactory  stories  of  the  patriots'  discomfitures  were  constantly  reaching  London.  (Jalloway  was  a  vig- 
orous pamphleteer :  and  in  such  tracts  as  Litters  to  a  Xoblemaii  on  the  Conduct  of  t lie  War^  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  he  earnestly  represents  that  the  colonies  could  have  been  subdued  by  competent  gen- 
erals, acting  with  that  loyal  majority  of  the  |>eoplc  which  actually  existed,  as  he  always  held.  Other  pamphlets 
of  his,  in  which,  with  his  usual  vigor,  he  expressed  these  and  similar  views,  were  Cool  Thoughts  on  the  Con- 
sequences to  Great  Britain  0/  American  InJepenJence  ( 17.S0);  Letters  from  Cicero  [tialloway]  to  Catiline 
the  Second  [Fox],  uitli  Cor'cctions  and  Explanatory  Xotes  (17S1),  a  fierce  onslaught  on  the  opposition; 
F'abricins.  or  Letters  to  the  Peofle  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Absurdity  and  Mischief  of  Defensive  Operations 
only  in  the  American  War  (1782):  and  Political  Reflections  on  the  late  Colonial  Governments  (London, 
J  78,). 

There  were  various  meetuigs  of  the  loyalists  in  London  in  luly  and  .\ugust,  1779,  of  which  the  MS.  records 
are  noted  among  the  Chalmers  Papers  in  Thorpe's  Catal,  Supplement  (London,  1843,  no.  626).  There  are 
copies  of  them,  with  the  names  of  those  present  and  their  address  to  the  king,  in  the  S/arhs  A/SS.,  no.  liii. 
About  the  same  time  the  results  of  a  meeting  in  Newport.  K.  1.,  was  published  as  follows  ;  Declaration  and 
Address  of  his  Majesty's  Loyal  Associated  Refugees,  assembled  at  Xnt<fort,  Rhode  Island  (New  \'ork,  Riv. 
Ington,  1779).  This  was  reprinted  in  London,  with  sonu  omissions,  in  17S2,  when  the  editor  said  that  the 
original  edition  had  a  very  extensive  circulation  through  the  colonies,  notwithst.anding  the  endeavors  of  Con- 
gress to  suppress  it  (Kich,  Bib.  Anier.  Xova,  London.  183;.  |).  305).  An  Interview  of  a  I'ennsylvania  loyalist 
Sanuitl  Shoemaker,  with  the  king  is  described  in  the  Penna.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  ii,  35.  —  En.] 
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cidud  often  on  partial  grounds  of  individual  pat- 
ronage. The  Board  of  Treasury,  at  the  nomina- 
rinn  of  Lord  SLclburne,  appointed  two  members 
I  if  Parliament  a  committee  "To  inquire  into  the 
cases  of  all  the  American  sufferers,  both  of  those 
who  already  derive  assistance  from  the  I'ublick, 
and  of  those  who  were  claiming  it."  The  commis- 
sioners, in  the  final  statement  which  they  made  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1783,  say  that  they  had 
summoned  before  them  all  the  315  beneficiaries 
on  the  list,  and  that  they  had  kept  in  abeyance 
the  claims  of  56  of  them  who  did  not  appear. 
The  list  was  further  reduced  by  dropping  from 
it  the  names  of  25  more,  who  did  not  answer  to 
the  description  of  persons  intended  for  such 
relief.  Of  the  234  persons  left,  go  had  reduced 
and  10  increased  allowances.  L'p  to  the  June 
following  more  names  had  lx;en  added  to  the 
list,  and  the  amount  divided  was  ;f  43,245. 

It  was  now,  when  a  very  large  increase  of  the 
burden  was  to  be  looked  for,  that  government 
began  very  naturally  to  contemplate  how  it  could 
be  relieved.  Of  course  the  suggestion  would 
present  itself  whether  it  could  not  wholly  or  in 
part  be  shiited  on  the  enfranchised  colonies,  .so 
far  at  least  as  their  sense  of  justice  might  mollify 
their  animosity.  The  final  abandonment  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  British  government  has  been  re- 
proached in  the  severest  terms  as  ungrateful,  and 
involving  the  meanest  breach  of  plighted  faith. 
The  government  was  charged  with  abandoning 
them  in  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  then,  as 
a  poor  alternative,  making  but  grudging  doles  to 
some  of  them  afterwards  in  a  way  humiliating  to 


them.  What  grounds  there  may  have  been  for 
these  charges,  which  found  their  notoriety  in  a 
batch  of  indignant  pamphlets  and  satirical  broad- 
sides,* must  be  left  for  impartial  judgment  after 
an  array  of  the  facts.  As  has  just  been  said, 
the  British  government  had  reason  for  keeping 
this  subject  in  mind  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
peace,  so  ii  -vas  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  to  be  oblivious  of  its  obliga- 
tions on  the  other.  Congress,  as  the  other 
party,  with  its  constituency,  had  also  its  own 
views  about  the  exiled  loyalists  and  their  due 
retribution.  The  commissioners  of  both  sides, 
meeting  in  I'aris,  had  received  instructions  for 
deal'ng  with  this  ^bject,  but  these  instructions 
we.e  radically  discordant.  The  British  commis- 
sioners repeated  the  obligations  under  which 
their  government  lay  to  the  loyalists,  and  re- 
quired that  stipulations  should  be  made  accord- 
ingly. Congress  had  instructed  its  agents  to 
make  no  engagements  to  remunerate  the  loyal- 
ists, unless  bdanced  by  a  covenant  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  make  reparation  for  all  the 
property  destroyed  by  its  soldiers  and  agents 
here.'-  Messages  passed  frequently  between 
Paris  and  London  on  this  critical  question.  It 
is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  American  com- 
missioners exercised  more  acuteness  and  calm 
resolve,  while  their  associates  were  timid  and 
yielding.  The  result  reached  would  seem  to 
confirm  this  judgment. 

The  assumption  by  the  ministry  on  this  ques- 
tion appears  in  the  following,  in  the  instructions 
of  Lord  Shelburne  to  Commissioner  Oswald  in 


1  [These  writings  and  others  that  followed  expended  over  a  long  series  of  years;  Observations  on  the  peace 
and  its  effects  on  the  Loyalists,  March  .,-,  /ri.f,  —among  the  Van  Schaack  papers  in  the  Sfiarks  AfSS.,  no.  Ix. ; 
Observations  on  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  on  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  merits  and  losses 
of  the  American  loyalists.  Printed  by  order  of  their  agents  ("Lotidan,  1-S3);  Directions  to  the  American 
loyalists  in  order  to  enable  them  to  state  their  cases,  by  a  loyalist  (London,  i  ;8i) ;  The  case  and  claim  of 
tiie  American  Loyalists  impartially  stated.  Printed  by  order  of  their  agents  (London.  17.S3).  A  broadside 
Summary  Case  of  the  American  Loyalists  is  given  in /oh«,  ii.  647  ;  Joshua  King's  Thoughts  on  the  diffi- 
culties and  distresses  in  which  the  peace  ofiySj  have  involved  the  people  of  England  ( London,  1 78  ?,  six  eds. ; 
Sabin,  ix.  487).  \'ario«s  papers  arc  in  the  Sfarts  AfSS.  (no.  v.  — 17S4-88),  formerly  belonging  to  George 
Chalmers.  Some  of  the  loyalists  of  the  Southern  States  fled  to  Florida,  and  at  the  peace  were  forced  by  the 
Spaniards  to  leave  the  country.  They  then  employed  Mr.  John  Cruden.  president  of  tlic  .\ssembly  of  L'nitcd 
Loyalists,  and  lately  the  commissioner  of  sequestered  estates  in  Florida,  to  attend  to  their  interests,  and  he 
printed  at  Limdon.  in  1785,  An  address  to  the  Loyal  part  of  the  Prilish  Em  fire,  in  their  belialf  (Sabin,  v. 
17,720).  In  178(1,  the  Laws  of  the  Stale  of  W-tv  York  in  force  against  Loyalists  were  reprinted  in  London 
(Sabin,  x,  39,417).  In  1787,  James  Di;  Lancey  petitioned  Parliament  .igainst  the  cause  of  the  commissioners 
(Sabine,  ist  ed.,  p.  240,  wrongly  dated  1778,  and  followed  by  He  Lancey  in  Jones,  ii.  057).  Franklin  {Works,  x. 
•,24)  was  doubting  why  Parliament  should  relieve  the  king  of  the  indemnification  he  owed  the  loyalists.  Gal- 
loway, in  17S8,  issued  Tlf  claim  of  the  American  Loyalists  reneued  and  maintained  upon  incontrovertible 
frinciplcs  of  law  and  Justice.  In  1789.  there  was  pidilislied  in  London  an  Abstract  of  the  law.i  of  the  Amer- 
ican States  no-a<  in  force  relative  to  debts  due  to  Loyalists  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  .\s  late  as  1816,  wc 
find  the  Case  of  the  uncompensated  American  Loyalists  as  laid  before  Parliament.  ~V.\<.] 

-  In  a  very  forcible  letter  written  to  Dt  i.inklin  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  from  Philadelphia,  Jan,  7,  178', 
lie  intimates  that  Great  Hritain  will  intercede  "in  favor  of  their  American  partisans  who  have  been  banished 
the  country,  or  whose  property  has  Ijcen  forfeited."  He  sjicaks  of  the  danger  and  inequity  of  any  such  lenicncv, 
and  adds  that  it  would  cause  general  dissatisfaction  and  tumults  here,  where  there  were  so  many  bitter  remem- 
brances of  them  (Sparks's  Franlliii.  Ix.  i  Vi'. 
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May,  1782 :  "  That  an  establibhment  for  the  loy- 
alists must  always  be  on  Mr.  Oswald's  mind,  as 
it  is  uppermost  in  Lord  Shelburne's,  besides 
other  steps  in  their  favor  to  influence  the  several 
States  to  agree  to  a  fair  restoration  or  compen- 
sation for  whatever  confiscations  have  taken 
place."  The  remarks  which  Dr.  Franklin  wrote 
down,  on  reading  those  words,  substantially  cover 
the  views  which  he  and,  as  he  believed,  his  coun- 
trymen had  on  the  subject :  "  As  to  the  loyalists, 
I  repeated  what  I  had  said  to  him  when  first 
here,  that  their  estates  had  been  confiscated  by 
the  laws  made  in  particular  States  where  the 
delinquents  had  resided,  aiiu  not  by  any  law  of 
Congress,  who,  indeed,  had  no  power  either  to 
make  such  laws,  or  to  repeal  them,  or  to  dispense 
with  them,  and  therefore  could  give  no  power 
to  their  commissioners  to  treat  of  a  restoration 
for  those  people ;  that  it  was  an  affair  appertain- 
ing to  each  .State;  that  if  there  were  justice  in 
compensating  them,  it  must  be  due  from  Eng- 
land rather  than  America ;  •  but,  in  my  opinion, 
England  was  not  under  any  gre.it  obligations  to 
them,  because  it  was  by  their  misrepresentations 
and  bad  counsels  she  had  been  drawn  into  this 
miserable  war.  And  that  if  an  account  was  to 
be  brought  against  us  for  their  losses,  we  should 
more  than  balance  it  by  an  account  of  the  rav- 
ages they  had  committed  all  along  the  coasts  of 
America."  Dr.  Franklin  adds  :  "  Mr.  Oswald 
agreed  to  the  reasonableness  of  all  this,  and  said 
he  had,  before  he  came  away,  told  the  minister 
that  he  thought  no  recompense  to  those  people 
was  to  be  e.vpected  from  us."  ^ 

The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  was  in  these 
words  :  — 

"That  Congress  should  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  .States  to  provide  for 


the  restitution  of  all  estates,  rights,  and  properties 
which  had  been  confiscated,  belonging  to  real  British 
subjects,  and  also  of  the  estates,  rights,  and  properties 
of  persons  resident  in  districts  in  the  possession  of 
his  Majesty's  arms,  and  who  had  not  borne  arms 
against  the  said  States.  .And  that  persons  of  any 
other  distinction  should  have  liberty  to  go  into  any 
part  of  the  said  United  States  .iiul  there  remain  for 
twelve  months,  unmolested  in  their  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain the  restitution  of  their  estates,  which  might  have 
been  confiscated  ;  and  that  Congress  should  earnestly 
recommend  to  tlie  several  States  a  reconsideration  and 
revision  of  all  laws  regarding  tni  premises,  so  as  to 
render  said  laws  perfectly  consistent,  not  only  with 
justice  and  equity,  but  with  that  spirit  of  conciliation, 
which  on  the  return  of  the  blessedness  of  peace  should 
universally  prevail.  And  that  Congress  should  also 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  several  States  that  the 
estates  of  such  last-mentioned  persons  should  be  re- 
stored to  them,  they  refunding  to  the  possessors  the 
ionti  fide  price  which  had  been  paid  for  the  purchases 
after  the  confiscation. 

"  And  it  is  agreed,  That  all  persons  who  have  any 
interest  in  confiscated  Lands,  either  by  Debts,  Mar- 
riage Settlements,  or  otherwise,  shall  meet  with  no 
lawful  Impediment  in  the  Prosecution  of  their  just 
Rights." 

The  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  makes  further 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  loyalists,  as  follows  :  — 

"  That  there  shall  be  no  future  Confiscation  made, 
nor  any  Prosecutions  commenced  against  any  Person 
or  Persons,  for  or  by  Reason  of  the  Part,  which  he  or 
they  may  have  taken  in  the  present  War ;  and  that  no 
Person  shall  on  that  Account,  suffer  any  future  Loss 
or  Damage,  either  in  his  Person,  Liberty,  or  Prop- 
erty ;  and  that  those  wlio  may  be  in  Confinement 
on  such  Cliarges,  at  the  time  of  the  Ratification  of 
the  Treaty  in  America,  shall  be  immediately  set  at 
Liberty,  and  the  Prosecutions,  so  commenced  discon- 
tinued." 8 


1  [The  English  historians  have  not  been  always  as  ready  to  see  the  bearings  of  the  case  as  Massey  (Eng- 
land,\\\.  135),  who  says:  "The  claims  of  the  loyalists  were  undenLible ;  but  they  were  claims  upon  Great 
Britain,  not  upon  the  American  States."  —  Ed.] 

2  Sparks's  Franklin,  vol.  vs..  314,  etc.  Later  on,  in  a  letter  to  this  commissioner,  who  had  again  proposed 
the  subject,  Dr.  Franklin,  under  date  of  Nov.  26,  17S2,  states  his  views  on  the  demand  in  behalf  of  the  loyal- 
ists judicially,  and  with  the  utmost  candor  and  decision.  He  also  informs  Mr.  Oswald  that  Congress  had 
been  anticipating  any  measure  having  In  view  the  relief  of  the  loyalists,  by  an  effort  to  reach  some  estimate  of 
the  mischief  they  had  done  here,  with  a  view  to  offset  their  r' .ims.  Congress,  in  Sept.,  1782,  had  resolved 
that  their  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  should  obtain,  for  transmission  to  their  agents  abroad,  "authentic  returns 
of  the  slaves  and  other  property  which  have  been  carried  off  or  destroyer",  i,-.  the  course  of  the  war  by  the 
enemy,"  and  that  the  .\ssembly  of  Pennsylvania  had  passed  a  bill  for  pursuing  the  inquiry.  The  calnines.<, 
fullness,  and  f'^ice  of  this  long  letter  of  Franklin  might  of  itself  have  precluded  any  further  entertaining  of 
the  subject.  The  burning  of  Ch,ivlestown,  of  Falmouth,  of  Norfolk,  of  New  London,  of  Fairfield,  of  Esopus, 
etc.,  and  of  hundreds  of  barns,  with  the  ravages  of  territory  for  hundreds  of  miles,  would  have  swollen  to  an 
account  which  Britain  would  shrink  from  facing.  (Sparks's  Franklin,  vs..  426-433,  440.  Cf,  Wells's  Sam. 
Adams,  ill.  182.) 

[This  asking  of  the  United  States  to  compensate  the  loyalists  seems  to  have  been  matched  in  effrontery,  if 
Curwen  (p.  428)  be  believed,  by  the  mission,  after  the  peace,  of  Nathaniel  Gorham,  of  Charlestown,  Mass..  to 
London,  "to  obtain  a  benevolence  for  the  sufferers  at  the  destruction  of  that  town,  June  17, 1775,  by  the  king's 
troops." — En.] 

"  The  treaty  is  given  in  Jones,  n.  6(14,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Life  of  William,  Earl  of 
SMiurne,  etc,  by  Lord  Edrnond  Fitzmaurice  (London,  1876),  will  be  found  very  important  information  of  the 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  British  commission- 
ers committed  their  government  to  a  stipulation 
that  the  demands  on  its  late  colonies  for  repara- 
tion to  the  loyalists  should  rest  with  Congress, 
"  earnestly  recommending  "  measures  of  relief 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  thirteen  States.  This 
was  the  only  alternative  to  the  direct  assumption 
by  Congress  of  obligations  which  the  commis- 
sioners frankly  affirmed  did  not  belong  to  and 
could  not  be  assumed  by  Congress.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin felt  assured,  and  privately  at  the  time  avowed 
his  belief,  that  this  "  recommending  "  of  Con- 
gress would  prove  a  nullity.  A  pertinent  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  British  commissioners 
were  cajoled  or  tricked  by  the  ingenuity  of  their 
associates  in  this  device.  It  is  evident  that  they 
expected  that  the  stipulation  would  be  more 
effectual  for  the  benefit  of  the  loyalists  than  it 
proved  to  be.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  when 
the  wretched  e-xiles  in  London  learned  that  their 
wrecked  fortunes  rested  only  on  so  shadowy  a 
prospect  of  relief,  they  felt  themselves  mocked 
and  abandoned.  Members  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament  expressed  their  indignation  at  this 
breach  of  national  honor.*  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Congress  did  not  escape  the  lash  of  cen- 
sure for  what  was  charged  as  an  evasion  of  a 
real  obligation  committed  to  it  by  its  agents. 


Congress  did,  in  terms,  make  this  "  earnest 
recommendation  "  to  the  .States.-  But  the  futility 
of  it  came  with  a  degree  of  surprise  to  the  Brit- 
ish government  when  lack  of  power  to  enforce 
it  was  assigned  as  the  reason  for  its  nullity.  Nor 
is  it  wholly  strange  that  among  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  Britain  for  the  retention  of  the  West- 
ern posts  so  long  after  the  agreement  to  surren- 
der (hem  was  this  of  the  stratagem  played  by 
Conj;ress.  The  party  which  the  British  gov- 
ernment had  heretofore  recognized  had  been; 
not  legislatures,  but  Congress,  —  long  an  illegal, 
now  a  legal  body.  This,  they  could  see,  had 
been  the  effective  agency  of  the  rebellion.  It 
was  by  the  "  recommendations "  of  Congress 
that  resistance  had  been  organized,  that  levies 
had  Jeen  raised,  generals  and  a  board  of  war 
commissioned,  loyalists  outlawed  ;  and  by  these 
same  "  recommendations  "  all  public  moneys 
had  lieen  gathered  and  a  currency  established. 
It  was  by  this  same  "  recommending"  Congress 
that  their  commissioners  were  jointly  negotiating 
with  British  commissioners  a  treaty  of  peace. 
How  came  this  power  of  Congress  through 
"recommendations,"  which  had  since  1774  been 
supreme,  to  have  become  utterly  disabled  by  the 
triumph  of  its  own  cause  in  1783  ?' 

After  Congress  had  ratified  the  Articles  of 
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especial  attention  given  by  the  British  ministry  to  the  claims  of  the  loyalists.  Lord  Shelburne,  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  as  Secretary  of  State  even  before  these  negotiations  were  opened,  had  received  a 
friendly  and  tentative  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  Paris.  They  had  been  long  and  intimately 
acquainted.  Franklin  had  emphatically  affirmed 
that  he  could  make  no  covenant  for  the  indemni- 
fication of  the  loyalists,  since  it  was  by  the  State 
governments,  not  by  Congress,  that  the  banish- 
ment and  confiscation  acts  had  taken  effect.  It 
is  very  evident,  however,  that,  beside  this  avowed 
reason,  Franklin's  own  private  feelings  put  the 
loyalists  wholly  out  of  his  sympathy,  and  that 
he  was  content  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
Shelburne  did  more  than  any  other  of  the 
king's  friends  or  opponents  to  persuade  —  we  can 

hardly  say  to  reconcile  —  the  monarch  to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  From  first  to 
last,  Shelburne  had  most  strenuously  opposed  the  severance,  and,  even  in  the  consummation,  he  believed  and 
affirmed,  as  sadly  and  as  plaintively  as  did  the  king,  that  the  glory  of  Britain  had  been  dealt  a  fatal  blow.  .-Ml 
the  more  earnest  and  persistent,  therefore,  was  Shelburne  to  keep  covenant  with  the  wretched  band  of  loyalists. 
This  matter  took  precedence.  In  his  mind,  of  all  the  other  interests  of  the  fisheries,  of  boundaries,  and  the  ces- 
sion of  territory. 
1  Cf.  Kycrson's  Loyalists  of  America,  II.  i  jq,  166 ;  I.ecky,  Iv.  2S5. 

a  [Sec  Jones,  il.  242,  497,  669:  Sparks's  Frankli-i,  '  ..id  x. ;  Fitzmaurlce's  SAeZ/'itriii;  ill.  245.—  El).] 
•  It  might  have  been  called  to  remembrance,  however,  .  it  interci^ssion  by  Congress  in  behalf  of  Tories  had 
not  been  as  effective  as  some  of  its  other  appeals.  Whe  j  the  Hrltlsh  evacuated  Phihidelplila  in  177S,  Congress 
had  made  an  urgent  but  vain  appeal  to  its  constituents  to  repeal  some  of  their  acts  against  the  Tories,  and  to 
•CDtore  some  confiscated  property.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  work  as  a  negotiator,  had  propose*!  —  perhaps  jocosely, 
as  an  article  in  the  agreement  —  "  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  will  eamestly  recommend  it  to  his  Parliament, 
to  provide  for  and  make  a  compensation  to,  etc.,"  all  merchants,  shopkeepers,  slave-owners,  farmers,  etc.,  for 
all  losses  by  the  British  troops  (Sparks's  Franklin,  ix.  440).  Mr.  Adolphiis  gives  frank  expression  of  his 
mind  on  this  point :  "  The  Congress  literally  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  provisional  articles,  by  voting  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  loyalists  in  the  very  words  of  the  treaty  :  but  the  manner  of  this  cold  recommendation  was 
essentially  different  from  those  ardent  recommendations  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest  impelled  the 
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Peace,  January  14,  1784,  it  made  proclamation 
of  its  "  recommendation,"  according  to  the  tilth 
article.  If  the  loyalists  still  remaining  here  had 
any  expectations  of  relief  from  it,  their  patience 
was  tried  by  the  long  delay  in  issuing  it.     Sir 


Guy  Carleton  wrote  earnestly  to  Congress  and 
to  the  governor  and  legislature  of  New  York, 
pressing  for  action  in  behalf  of  the  loyalists,  as 
the  crowds  of  them  on  his  hands  to  be  pro- 
vided for  delayed   his  evacuation  of   the  city.' 


I        i 


colonists  to  war  against  the  parent  state.  It  was  of  course  disregarded,  and  the  care  of  providing  for  its  nier- 
itoriuus  objects  devolved  on  the  motlier  country  "  (IJislory  of  England,  from  the  accession  of  King  Georgt 
the  Third,  etc.,  by  John  Adolphus,  iii.  5S7). 

'  A  series  of  very  interesting  original  documents  is  given  in  the  Maniut!  of  the  City  of  Nnv  Vork.  1S70. 
pp.  772-S45.  In  the  correspondence  follgwing  upon  the  preliminaries  of  i>eace  between  the  British  and  the 
American  commanders  and  other  ofhcials,  the  first  conflict  of  opinion  arose  upon  the  clause  in  the  seventh 
article  which  forbade  the  '■  carrying  away  negroes  or  other  property  of  the  American  inhabitants."  It  was 
known  that  many  fugitive  slaves  had  already  been  removed,  and  that  many  more  were  likely  to  be.  When 
( ien.  Cuieton  was  challenged  on  this  |)oint,  he  pleaded  that  large  numbers  of  these  runaways  had  been  drawn 
ti>  the  city  by  the  proclamations  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  protection  had  been  pledged  to  them,  lie  could 
not  believe,  nor  would  he  suppose  that  Washington  would  arsume,  that  the  Rrltish  negotiators  would  covenant 
that  such  slaves  should  be  given  up  to  their  former  masters  to  be  punished,  perhaps  put  to  death,  The  only 
course  he  could  pursue  was  to  put  the  case,  wit',  name  and  former  owner  of  each  removed  slave,  on  record  for 
future  settlement.     Me  regarded  these  slaves  .is  made  free. 

.\notlier  annoyance  for  the  patriots,  which  aggravated  the  hostility  to  the  loyalists  and  delayed  the  evacua- 
tion, was  from  another  source.  \'ery  large  numbers  of  i)ersons  and  families,  owni.ig  homes  and  other  prop- 
erty in  the  city,  had  hiuriedly  abandoned  them  on  its  occupancy  by  the  British,  and  had  been  wanderers  for 
six  years  in  the  country  around.  They  were,  of  course,  impatient  to  return.  Their  houses  and  property  were 
in  possession  of  the  lingering  Tories,  who,  knowing  that  they  must  pass  into  exile,  did  not  wish  to  leave  empty- 
handed.  Boards  of  touunissioners  were  appointed  by  Carleton  for  settling  debts  and  claims,  and  for  prevent- 
ing further  outrages  in  the  delilcment  or  destruction  of  places  of  worship,  etc.  Full  pardon  was  proclaimed 
to  all  Hessian  deserters  who  would  come  in  to  the  lines  to  be  embarked.  This  was  a  shrewd  device,  for  King 
(J.  .v-~r  'vas  answerable  for  them,  at  so  nuich  a  head,  to  their  petty  princes.  Meetings  of  loyalists  were  called 
by  agents  .uul  shipmasters,  to  arrange  for  transportation  according  to  their  preferences  of  destination,  and 
the  journals  record  their  departure  in  bodies  of  thousands.  Benevolent  people  nuide  contributions  for  the  most 
destitute.  Still,  the  evacuation  being  delayed  month  after  month,  impatience  and  rancor  increased.  Ellas 
Boudinot  wrote  from  I'liiladclphia  to  l-'ranklin.  in  Paris,  in  J  unc,  1 7S ; :  '•  Voii  will  receive  herewith  a  number  of 
our  late  newspapers,  in  which  are  inserted  many  resolves,  associations,  etc.,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  which 
I  earnestly  wish  could  be  kept  out  of  sight.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  cruelties,  ravages,  and  barbarisms  of  the 
refugees  and  lovalists  li.ive  left  the  people  so  sore  that  it  is  not  yet  time  for  them  to  exercise  their  good  sense 
and  cooler  judgment.  And  tliat  cannot  take  place  while  the  citizens  of  New  York  are  kept  out  of  their  city, 
and  despoiled  daily  of  their  property,  by  the  sending  off  their  negroes  by  hundreds  in  the  face  of  the  'reaty." 
Carleton  wrote  to  Boudinot,  in  August,  ijS^:  •'The  violence  in  the  .-Xmericans,  which  broke  out  soon  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  increased  the  number  of  their  countrymen  to  look  to  me  for  escape  from  threatened 
destruction  :  but  these  terrors  have  of  late  been  so  considerably  augmented  that  almost  all  within  these  lines 
conceive  the  safety  of  both  their  property  and  of  their  lives  depend  upon  their  being  removed  by  me,  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  say  when  the  evacuation  can  be  cimipleted.  Whether  they  have  just  ground  to  assert 
that  there  is  either  no  government  within  your  limits  for  comnu)n  protection,  or  that  it  secretly  favors  the 
committees  in  the  sovero"inty  they  as>^ume  and  are  actually  exercising,  1  shall  not  pretend  •  1  deic.mine;  but 
as  the  daily  gazettes  and  iiuhlications  furnish  repeated  proofs,  not  only  of  a  disregard  to  the  .Arti'.les  of  Peace, 
but  as  barbarous  menaces  from  committees  ffirmed  in  various  towns,  cities,  aiul  districts,  and  even  at  f'hiladel 
pliia.  the  very  place  wliicli  the  Congress  bad  chosen  for  their  residence,  1  should  show  an  iuiliffcrence  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  as  well  as  to  the  luuuiur  ano  interest  of  the  nation  whom  I  serve,  to  leave  any  of  the 
loyalists  that  are  desirous  to  quit  the  country  a  prey  to  the  violence  they  conceive  they  have  so  much  cause  to 
a|iprehcnd." 

Washington  reserved  the  expression  of  his  private  sentiments  on  "the  violent  policy'"  adopted  agauist  the 
loyalists,  as  it  was  not  for  him  in  his  military  character  to  dictate  ditferently.  The  British  began  to  realize 
that  not  only  .state  legislatures,  hut  towns  and  committees,  recognized  but  slender  functions  hi  the  Congress. 
The  return  of  the  transports  that  li.id  can  ied  off  the  loyalists  had  to  be  waited  for  in  order  that  the  army  and 
its  impedimenta  might  be  removed.  The  American  flag  was  not  allowed  to  float  in  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
The  confiscation  acts  which  followed  on  the  removal  of  the  Tories,  and  the  embarrassments  thrown  in  the  way 
of  collecting  debts  and  disjiosing  of  business  affairs,  bear  evidence  of  the  intense  animosity  and  vengeful  rage 
which  had  been  inflamed  by  all  these  delays.  Some  Tories  who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious,  and  who 
hoped  to  protect  tlieinsclves  from  the  grudges  of  merely  private  enemies,  ventured  to  remain,  seeking  conceal- 
ment and  privacy,  thinking  the  .empcst  would  soon  subside,  Tlicsc,  according  to  their  social  station,  met  with 
degrees  of  rough  treatmen*,  occasionally  protected  by  strong  friends  with  good  standing  upon  the  popular  side. 
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Not  till  after  the  evacuation  did  the  proclama- 
tion of  Congress  reach  the  governors  of  the 
States,  and  through  them  the  legislatures.  But 
neither  Congress  nor  the  legislatures  urged  the 
"  recommendation,"  or  took  any  measures  to  en- 
force it.  The  coolness  and  indifference  of  the 
former  body  were  admirably  imitated  in  the  lat- 
ter bodies.' 

Two  reasons  of  the  greatest  weight,  untler  the 
time  and  circumstances,  made  an  appeal  in  be- 
half of  "  more  malignant  and  mischievous  ene- 
mies of  their  country  than  its  foreign  invaders  " 
a  bitter  provocation.  First,  their  whole  course 
was  held  in  irritated  remembrance.  The  patri- 
ots kept  also  in  mind  that  the  British  govern- 
ment had  itself,  so  to  speak,  created  the  Tories, 
before  they  had  been  recognized  by  tne  patriots ; 
and  it  had  assumed  their  cause  and  promised 
them  protection,  while  in  turn  this  assurance 
had  made  them  arrogant.  This  state  of  feeling, 
opening  the  relations  between  the  Tories  and 
the  patriots,  ran  on  all  through  the  stages  of  the 
strife,  with  its  natural  aggravations.  There  are 
no  epithets  in  the  language  expressive  of  rage 
and  detestation  which  were  left  unused  in  heap- 
ing scorn  upon  the  Tories.  Washington,  in 
writing  to  his  brother,  John  Augustine,  about 
the  thousand  Tories  which  Howe  took  away 
with  him  from  Boston  in  March,  1776,  says  thf' 
they  had  publicly  declared  "  that  if  the  most 
abject  submission  would  have  secured  their 
peace  they  never  would  have  stirred."  In  an- 
other letter  the  general  wrote :  "  All  those  who 
took  upon  themselves  the  style  and  title  of  gov- 


ernment men  in  Boston,  in  .short,  all  those  who 
have  acted  an  unfriendly  part  in  this  great  con- 
test, have  shipped  themselves  off  in  the  same 
hurry,  but  under  still  greater  disadvantages  than 
the  king's  troops,  being  obliged  to  man  their 
own  vessels,  as  seamen  enough  could  not  be  had 
for  the  king's  transports,  and  submit  to  every 
hardship  that  can  be  conceived.  One  or  twc 
have  done,  what  a  great  number  ought  to  have 
done  long  ago,  —  committed  suicide.  By  all  ac 
counts,  there  never  e.xisted  a  more  miserable  set 
of  beings  than  the.se  wretched  creatures  now 
are."  -  In  an  intercepted  letter  of  John  Adams, 
written  in  Amsterdam,  Dec.  15,  i78o,''  'i>.  says 
that  the  Tories,  as  he  had  recommended  at  first, 
should  have  been  fined,  imprisoned,  and  hanged. 
He  adds  :  "  I  would  have  hanged  my  own  brc'her 
had  he  taken  a  part  with  our  enemy  in  the  con- 
test."* Under  such  a  state  of  feeling,  no  words 
need  be  added  to  show  how  inopportune  was  a 
"  recommendation,"  however  earnest,  in  their  be- 
half, addressed  to  our  legislatures. 

Anc'ii'  "-eason  of  utmost  force,  to  the  same 
effect  isted  in  the  condition  of  the  colonists 
themselves  at  the  close  of  hostilities.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  their  exhaustion  un- 
der the  burden  of  debts  and  a  worthless  cur- 
rency. Indeed,  not  from  lack  of  patriotism,  nor 
lack  of  the  just  regards  of  citizenship  and  re- 
spect for  law,  but  in  sheer  bewilderment  and 
desperation,  the  people  in  many  places  were  in 
a  state  of  anarchy,  breaking  into  acts  of  rebel- 
lion which  only  methods  of  firmness  and  gentle- 
ness suppressed.     To  obtrude  upon  a  people 


more  often  the  sport  of  groups  of  indignant  pptriots.  John  Jay,  writing  from  Spain,  strongly  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  some  of  the  severities  of  the  confiscation  acts.  Within  a  few  ye.irs  these  were  re;laxed,  with 
degrees  of  favor  in  some  individual  cases,  and  to  some  extent  in  their  (.cneral  oper.^tion. 

[Belknap  writes,  .April  25,  i;8i  (Bclkiia/>  Papers,  373  (9) ) :  "  I  am  sorry  m  see  the  tiery  spirit  against  [the 
To'-ics]  break  out  so  suddenly  in  a  Boston  town-meeting,  before  Congress  have  performed  the  engagement 
of  the  treaty  and  the  States  have  dcliberateJ  upon  it."  Some  of  the  gentler  feelings  were  also  conspicuous 
in  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Nathaniel  fireene,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  others.  Cf.  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering, 
vol.  ii. ;  .McMastcr's  I'nitcJ  States,  i.  ch.  2  :  Morse's  Hamilton,  i.  14S.  —  En.] 

1  [The  proceedings  in  the  New  Vork  .\ssembl.,  are  recorded  :n  I)e  I.ancey's  notes  to  Jones  (ii.  4112),  and 
that  editor  calls  them  ••  nefarious  '  and  done  •'  in  bad  frith,"  and  in  violation  of  treaty  obligations.  The  legis- 
l.iture  would  seem,  however,  to  have  reasoned  honestly  in  making  no  optional  restitution  to  loyalists  as  long 
as  no  restitution  was  even  hinted  at  for  the  losses  of  the  patriots.  —  En.] 

'^  Works,  iii.  343. 

'  .Annual  Register,  17S0. 

*  1  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Adams  ever  denied  the  authenticity  of  that  letter.  In  Elkanah  Watson's  Me- 
moirs of  .Men  anJ  Times  of  the  Revolution,  he  records  that,  spending  a  Sunday  in  liirmingham,  during  the 
war, with  the  refugee  Judge  Peter  Oliver, of  Massachusetts, the  judge  told  him  "that  the  American  Tories  and 
refugees  in  England  dreaded  Mr.  Adams  more  than  any  or  all  other  men  in  the  world."  Mr.  Watson  after- 
wards reported  this  remark  to  Mr.  Adams,  drawing  from  him  a  letter,  date  !  Dec.  ir>,  1790.  in  which,  while  ad- 
mitting substantially  the  strength  of  his  feeling  against  the  loyalists,  he  thinks  his  hatred  of  them  may  have 
l)een  popularly  exaggerated,  as  "  there  were  some  forged  letters  printed  in  my  name  in  the  London  news- 
|i.\pers.  breathing  vengeance  against  that  description  of  people,  which  was  never  in  my  feelings  nor  consistent 
with  my  principles"  (p.  158).  Mr.  Watson  was  a  guest  in  Birmingham  of  Mr.  Green,  brother-in-law  to  the 
Earl  of  Ferrers.  He  records  that  Mr.  Green  gave  a  supper  to  the  .Americans  in  the  city.  "  There  w.is  about 
the  Uiard  twenty-five  besides  myself,  and  I  was  the  only  avowed  rebel  in  the  group.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
Blight  talk  tory,  whilst  1  should  be  permitted  to  talk  reb<^l."     This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1782. 
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thus  burdened  the  claims  of  those  who  had  been 
the  allies  of  their  foe  was  simply  preposter- 
ous. It  was  urged,  as  a  ground  for  some  relax- 
ation of  bitterness,  that  in  England  those  who 
had  stood  out  against  government  suffered  no 
indignities  nor  penalties.  They  had  been  sharply 
censorious,  and  even  abusive,  giving  warm  sym- 
pathy to  rebels,  while  the  friends  of  govern- 
ment here  were  so  viclently  outraged.  lUit  the 
radical  difference  in  the  relation  of  parties  lay 
in  this:  that  the  opposition  in  Parliament,  hav- 
ing borne  the  temi)orary  penalty  for  their  free 
speech,  can\e  at  last  to  represent  the  final  judg- 
ment of  the  nation.' 

As  soon  as  the  exiles  had  satisfied  themselves 
of  the  inevitable  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  even 
before  the  peace,  many  of  them  took  measures, 
by  correspondence  and  ))etitions,  to  prepare  for 
their  return  and  for  some  restoration  of  their 
rights  and  property.  Those  of  them  who  had 
merely  temporized,  and  then  had  timidly  aban- 
doned their  homes,  might  hope  for  a  degree  of 
leniency.  Many  of  ihese  exiles  were  parted 
from  wife  and  children.  Many  of  them  had  long- 
ing memories  of  happy  homes  and  fair  estates. 
There  is  much  of  pathos  disclosed  in  the  jour- 
nal and  letters  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  in  lingland, 
filled  with  love  and  yearnings,  and  for  a  time 
with  confidence  of  his  return  for  peaceful  days. 
He  instructs  his  son,  still  remaining  in  Boston, 
about  the  construction  in  Milton  of  a  family 
tomb,  and  the  removal  to  it  from  a  former  rest- 
ing-place of  the  remains  of  his  wife.  He  wrote  : 
"  I  had  rather  die  in  a  little  country  farm-house 
in  New  England  than  in  the  best  nobleman's 
seat  in  Old  England."  There  is  something  pit- 
eous on  many  of  the  pages  of  poor  old  Judge 


Curwen's  journal  in  England,  when  he  marks 
his  recurring  birthdays,  with  but  rare  letters 
from  his  w  ite  at  Salem.  He  lived  in  the  coun. 
try  for  a  while  on  twenty  guineas  a  year.  His 
wife  wrote  to  him  in  1777  that  she  had  been 
obliged  to  pay  ten  pounds  sterling  for  a  substi- 
tute for  him  in  the  American  army.  Glad  was 
he  in  the  same  year  to  receive  at  the  Treasury, 
through  the  interest  of  hit.  friend  and  fellow-exile 
Judge  Sewall,  a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  a  pension  of  the  same  amount  while  the 
troubles  lasted.  Of  the  same  melancholy  tenor 
are  the  letters  of  Peter  Van  Schaack,  a  perfectly 
harmless  r>.iugee  from  New  York,  to  his  friend, 
the  noble  and  sturdy  patriot,  John  Jay.  The 
pages,  so  embittered  and  vengeful,  of  the  His- 
tory of  Niio  York  ditrinsr  ///,•  Resolution,  by  the 
refugee  Judge  Jones,  have  in  them  much  more 
spicy  matter.''' 

The  pie.-  of  the  more  manly  of  the  exiles 
rested  on  an  avowal  of  princii)lc.  As  their  pre- 
ferred designation  of  "  loyalists  "  implied,  they 
had  simply  stood  for  establislied  law  and  order, 
as  the  only  safeguard  for  all  the  rights  of  all  the 
people.  While  British  sovereignty  and  rule  had 
sway  here,  they  recognized  it,  for  to  oppose  it 
was  rebellion  and  anarchy.  But  when  Britain 
yielded  her  authority,  then  the  .States  rightfully 
acceded  to  it,  and  so  the  former  recusants  might 
now  become  equally  loyal  citizens.  Against  this 
plea  stood  the  resolution  of  the  stern  and  tri- 
umphant victors.  They  were  in  no  mood  for 
mercy.  They  had  losses  and  burdens  enough 
of  their  own  to  occupy  their  minds,  and  must 
leave  the  refugees,  however  penitent,  to  their 
own  retribution. 

Occasionally  we  meet  discussions  of  this  sub- 


1  Innumerable  extracts  might  be  quoted  —  many  of  them  familiar  by  frequent  repetition  in  our  histories  — 
from  the  speeches  of  opposition  membeis,  stopping  short  of  treason  in  spirit  and  language,  only  under  the 
protection  of  privilege.  In  the  debate  in  the  Commons,  March  15,  1782,  Onslow,  representative  from  Guil- 
ford, accused  the  opposition  leaders  as  the  principal  instruments  in  dissevering  .America  from  her  allegiance 
to  Great  Britain.  He  said :  "  General  Washington's  army  has  been  called  by  members  of  this  House  our  army, 
and  the  cause  of  the  rebels  has  been  denominated  the  cause  of  freedom.  Every  support  has  been  given  the 
Americans,  who  have  placed  their  confidence  in  the  encouragement  extended  to  them  within  these  walls. 
Franklin  and  Laurens  are  here  made  the  subjects  of  daily  panegyric,  and  Ihc  weak  parts  of  our  interior  gov- 
ernment have  been  exposed  or  pointed  out  to  the  rebels.  It  has  even  been  reported,  and  I  believe  it  is  true, 
that  information  has  been  transmitted  from  hence  to  the  court  of  Versailles  "  (Wraxall,  ii.  p.  228). 

'•2  [This  book  of  Judge  Jones  is  the  most  valuable  expression  which  we  have  of  tlie  uncompromising  spirit 
and  unbalanced  judgment  of  the  over-ardent  Tories.  Jones  was  for  awhile  a  prisoner  in  Connecticut,  and  wrote 
his  narrative  in  England  just  after  the  close  of  the  war.  It  remained  unprinted  till  1S79,  when  it  was  issued 
in  two  stout  octavos,  with  extended  notes,  by  Edw.  F.  De  Lancey,  by  the  New  York  Hist.  Society.  The 
preface  and  introduction  tell  the  story  of  the  transmission  of  the  manuscript.  Judge  Jones  never  returned 
to  America,  though  the  .let  of  banishment  affecting  him  was  reversed  in  i;qo  (Hist.  Mag.,  vol.  ii. ;  Johnston's 
Obscrralions,  57).  The  judge's  temper,  well  expressed  in  tlie  cynical  countenance  wliich  in  an  engraving  faces 
the  title  of  his  book,  gains  him  no  sympathy  from  Whig  or  Tory,  both  of  wliom  he  scolds  and  abuses.  His 
implacable  snarliness  runs  so  often  into  irony,  that  we  can  hardly  tell  whether  he  writes  what  he  means,  or 
means  what  he  writes.  These  characteristics  seriously  detract  from  the  value  of  the  narration  as  an  historical 
authority.  His  assertions  are  sometimes  too  wild  to  be  seriously  considered;  but  Henry  P.Johnston  has 
tliought  it  worth  while  to  analyze  his  evidence  in  Ohscniations  on  Judge  Jones' s  Loyalist  history  of  the  Amer 
ican  revolution.     How  far  is  it  an  authority  ^  (New  Vork,  iSSo.)  —  El>,] 
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ject  looking  back  to  precedents  after  the  close 
of  a  civil  war.  Hut  perfect  or  even  proximate 
parallelism  is  not  funnel  between  our  own  and 
any  other  case.  I^east  of  all  can  we  bring  in  for 
comparison  or  illustration  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  .Spain,  or  of  the  Huguenots  from 
France.  With  somewhat  more  of  relevancy  in 
the  debates  on  the  provisional  articles,  the  con 
duct  of  I'hilip  III  of  Spain  was  often  made  a 
ground  of  censure  by  its  contrast  with  the  action 
of  the  liritish  ministry  in  failing  to  secure  immu- 
nity for  the  loyalists.' 

In  view  of  the  tentative  movements  of  the 
refugees  for  leave  to  return  and  for  restitution, 
the  assembly  of  Virginia,  before  the  ratification 
of  the  treatv,  had  unanimously  resolved  "that  all 
demands  or  requests  of  the  British  court  for  the 
restoration  of  property  confiscated  by  the  States 
■.vere  wholly  impossible  ;  and  that  their  delegates 
should  be  instructed  to  move  Congress  that  they 
should  direct  the  deputies  for  adjusting  peace 
not  to  agree  to  any  such  restitution."  The 
New  York  assembly  resolved  :  "  That  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  scales  of  justice  do  not  require, 
so,  on  the  other,  the  public  tranquillity  will  not 
permit,  that  such  adherents  who  have  been  at- 
tainted should  be  restored  to  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  rea.son  for  re- 
storing property  which  ha>  Iiecn  confiscated  or 
forfeited." 

The  most  unrelenting  ut  .dl  the  foes  to  the 
loyalists  was  .Sam.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1778  the  assembly  was  found  to  contain  some 
members  of  a  tt)lerant  spirit,  if  not  eve.  of  Tory 
proclivities.  Through  the  solicitation  made  by 
some  prominent  refugees  from  Boston,  who  had 
been  carried  by  (len.  Howe  to  Halifax  at  the 
evacuation  of  the  town,  that  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  return,  the  subject  came  before  the 
assembly.  Adams  sturdily  resisted  any  such 
indulgence  to  men  who  "  had  deserted  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  her  hour  of  greatest  need."  He 
hated  not  only  their  principles,  but  al.so  their 
"  laxity  of   manners."      In    1780,    he    procured 


that  advice  should  be  given  by  Massachusetts 
against  any  leniency  to  Tories  in  idjacent  .States. 
So  when  the  "  recommendation"  in  favor  of  the 
loyalists  came  before  the  a.ssembly,  .Mr.  Adams 
was  unyielding  in  withholding  from  the  Tories 
any  rights  of  citizenship  or  restitution.  In  1784, 
when  passions  were  somewhat  cooled,  he  ac- 
quiesced in  some  mitigation  of  severities  in  the 
acts  of  confiscation  of  individual  estates.'- 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  the  fifth  arti- 
cle in  the  treaty  had  a  specious  look  of  weight, 
as  soon  as  the  knowledge  of  it  came  abroad  it 
was  taken  for  exactly  what  it  proved  to  be,  a 
mere  nullity.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  realm 
that  its  inadequacy,  its  meanness  even,  was  in- 
dignantly and  contemptuously  exposed  by  high- 
minded  men  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who 
si)ared  no  rebuke  or  invective  against  the  min- 
istry and  their  agents  for  this  affront  to  the 
honor  of  the  realm,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  most 
injured  class  of  its  subjects.  The  loyalists,  in 
the  appeal  they  had  now  u>  make  in  their  own 
behalf,  could  not  have  had  a  better  ground  or 
a  more  cogent  reinforcement  than  they  found  in 
the  remonstrances  and  appeals  of  their  sympa- 
thizers in  Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Wilberforce,  Lord  North,  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  Mr.  Hurke,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Norton,  .Sir 
Peter  liurrell.  Sir  \V.  Bootle,  and  .Mr.  Macdon- 
ald ;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lords  Walsh- 
ingh.am,  Townshend,  Stormont,  .Sackville,  and 
Loughborough,  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of 
contempt  and  humiliation  on  the  nation's  breach 
of  honoi,  and  of  commiseration  for  its  wretched 
victims.''  Feeble  and  spiritless  were  the  rejoin- 
ders cf  the  ministry  to  these  invectives.  Lord 
Shelburne  admitted  that  the  loyalists  had  been 
thus  weakly  left  to  a  very  slender  chance  of 
relief  "from  the  unhappy  necessity  of  public 
affairs,  which  induced  the  extremity  of  submit- 
ting the  fate  of  their  property  to  the  discretion 
of  their  enemies."  "  I  have  but  one  answer  to 
give  the  Hou.se,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  the  answer  I  gave 
my  own  bleeding  heart.    A  part  must  be  wounded 
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1  Philip,  on  concluding  a  truce  with  the  United  States  of  Holland  in  ifiog,  secured  for  his  adherents  the 
retention  of  their  estates,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  to  them  and  their  heirs  by  the  I'rcaty  of  MUnstcr 
in  1648. 

-  Wells's  Sam.  .iJams,  vol.  iii.  pp.  48,  gS,  i8i-.i-i.  [The  mitigation  of  aspe ''ics  towards  the  Tories 
which  Hamilton  sought  to  produce  In  New  York  was  likewise  aimed  at  by  Patrick  Henry  in  \'irKinia  (M.  C. 
Tyler's  Patriik  Henry,  p.  25S).  Hamilton  entered  upon  the  defence  of  Tory  clients,  proceeded  against  by 
reinstated  patriots,  under  the  new  Trespass  Act,  for  h.iving  occupied  houses  in  Now  York  during  the  British 
occupation,  and  lent  his  aid,  in  a  series  of  papers  signed  "  Phocion,''  to  mitigate  the  asperities  of  treatment 
dealt  out  to  loyalists  ;  and  he  got  the  better  in  argument  of  Isaac  Ledyard.  who  replied  as  '•  Mentor."    Cf, 

McMastei,  ch.  2,  on  the  treatment  of  tlic  Tories  after  the  war,  with  references  particularly  to  newspapers. 

El>.] 

3  "  What,"  said  Lord  North.  '•  are  not  the  claims  of  those  who,  in  conformity  to  tlieir  allegiance,  their  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  the  voice  of  Parliament,  their  confidence  in  tl;e  proclamation  of  our  generals,  invited  under 
every  assurance  of  military,  parliamentary,  political,  and  affectionate  protection,  espoused,  with  the  hazard  of 
their  lives  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  properties,  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  ? "  (Parliamentary  History,  xxiii. 
452.) 
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that  the  whole  of  the  empire  may  not  perish.  If 
better  terms  could  be  had,  think  you,  my  lord, 
that  I  would  not  have  embraced  them .'  I  had 
but  the  alternative  either  to  accept  the  terms 
proposed  or  to  continue  the  wur."  '  This  was  at 
least  frank  and  manly.  But  the  lord  chancellor, 
making  his  own  honor  the  test  of  the  good  faith 
of  others,  professed  to  believe  that  the  "recom- 
mendation "  from  Congress  would  be  effective 
for  the  loyalists,  The  alternative  would  be  that 
"  Parliament  could  take  cognizance  of  their  case, 
and  impart  to  each  suffering  individual  that  re- 
lief which  reason,  perhaps  policy,  certainly  vir- 
tue and  religion,  required."  Here  was  a  direct 
intimation  of  the  burden  or  the  duty  which  was 
now  to  be  assumed  by  the  nation.  Lord  Shel- 
burne  put  the  argument  of  thrift  and  economy, 
that  "  without  one  drop  of  blood  spilt,  and  with- 
out one  fifth  of  the  expense  of  one  year's  cam- 
paign, happiness  and  ease  can  be  given  to  the 
loyalists  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  these  ble.ss' 
ings  were  ever  in  their  enjoyment."  Here, 
plainly,  compensation  was  suggested.  How  far 
short  it  came  of  full  tesiitution  the  event  will 
show. 

That  whatever  relief  the  loj-alists  were  to  re- 
ceive must  come  from  the  British  government, 
was  soon  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  return  to 
England  of  some  disappointed  and  embittered 
refugees,  who  had  gone  to  America  to  secure  the 
restitution  of  their  estates.  Imprisonment  and 
banishment  were  the  alternatives  presented  to 
them.  Parliament  was  thus  made  to  realize  the 
folly  of  sending  the  al  andoned  loyalists  to  seek 
redress  of  exultant  America.  Parliament  had 
not  covenanted  that  she  would  compel  the  colo- 
nies to  make  good  their  losses,  whatever  might 


be  the  result  of  the  war.  But  government  had 
pledged  its  good  faith  and  its  resources  to  that 
end.  A  point  of  casuistry  was  suggested.  Par- 
liament, it  was  said,  had  by  treaty  recognized 
irrevocably  the  independence  of  the  colonies, 
but  had  not  recognized  the  article  abandoning 
the  loyalists.  By  a  majority  of  seventeen,  a 
vote  of  censure  was  passed  against  the  commis- 
sioners for  assenting  to  that  fifth  article.  The 
Earl  of  Shelburne  resigned  as  prime  minister, 
and  three  months  of  confusion  followed  before  a 
new  administration  came  in.  It  was  urged  that 
as  government  had  closed  the  war  for  the  sub- 
jection of  the  colonists,  it  might  renew  it  again 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  loyal  subjects  among 
them.  It  still  held  strongholds  in  America, 
New  York,  Charleston,  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Penobscot.  These  England  might  retain,  and, 
with  her  power  on  the  sea,  might  hold  a  threat- 
ening position  towards  the  States,  which  would 
compel  some  deference  to  her  demands.'''  In- 
deed, there  were  many  intelligent  observers  at 
the  time,  the  sagacious  Dr.  Franklin  being  frank 
and  earnest  in  uttering  his  own  opinion  on  the 
subject,  who  did  not  regard  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  by  Great  Britain  as  carrying  with 
it  an  assurance  that  her  hostilities  would  cease. 
For  reasons  founded  on  this  apprehension,  Dr. 
Franklin  thought  it  wise  and  safe  to  keep  out  of 
the  country  those  hated  sympathizers  with  its 
foes,  who,  if  scattered  over  it,  might  be  mis- 
chievous in  their  influence.* 

Meanwhile  the  refugees  in  England  vigorously 
took  their  interests  into  their  own  hands.  They 
formed  themselves  into  an  association,  and  or- 
ganized an  agency  of  delegates,  composed  of  one 
from  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  to  communi- 
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1  There  was  doubtless  thorough  sincerity  as  well  as  intense  mortification  in  these  and  in  many  similar 
expressions  of  feeling  by  friends  of  the  administration  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  opposition.  In  all  the 
debates  on  the  provisional  articles  of  peace  these  expressions  are  most  strongly  toned.  Burke  predicted  "  the 
punisliments  which  would  be  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  loyalists,  deserted  by  us,  and  left  under  Lord  Com- 
wallls's  capitulation  to  the  mercy  of  the  Congress.  Their  slaughtered  remains  would  be  exposed  on  all  the 
headlands."  Lord  Nugent  said :  "  If  his  majesty's  ministers  have  omitted  any  possible  exertion  in  favor  of 
those  unfortunate  men,  no  punishment  can  be  adequate  to  their  crime.  Their  blood  alone  can  wipe  away  the 
stain  inflicted  on  the  honor  of  their  country." 

■^  That  prolific  and  ingenious  writer.  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  whose  successive  tracts,  issued  during 
the  war,  boldly  advised  that  the  best  thing  England  could  do  was  to  rid  herself  of  the  colonies,  leaving  them 
to  themselves,  made  a  very  remarkable  proposal  as  the  terms  of  peace  were  under  discussion.  One  scheme 
in  his  Plan  of  Pacification  \13.^  that  the  "Republican  .Xmericans"  should  h.ive  ceded  to  them  nine  of  the 
provinces,  while  the  other  four,  N.  York,  the  two  Carolinas.  and  Georgia,  should  be  yielded  to  the  loyalists. 
Britain  should  govern  and  protect  these,  as  before,  for  ten  years,  after  which  they  should  be  free  to  choose  for 
themselves.     Dean  Tucker's  C«(  5o«o  .'  etc.    (Letters  to  M.  Necker.) 

•■•  Dr.  Franklin's  anxiety  was  deeply  engaijod  in  France,  at  tlie  close  of  17S3,  by  the  distorted  accounts  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the  .States,  the  altercations  in  town  meetings,  the  backward- 
ness in  paying  taxes,  etc.  He  wrote  as  follows  to  the  President  of  Congress :  "  With  respect  to  the  British 
court,  v/e  should,  I  think,  be  constantly  upon  our  guard,  and  impress  strongly  upon  our  minds  that,  though  it 
has  made  peace  with  us,  it  is  not  in  truth  reconciled  either  to  us,  or  to  its  loss  of  us,  but  still  flatters  itself  with 
hopes  that  some  change  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  or  some  disunion  among  ourselves,  may  afford  them  an  op 
portunity  of  recovering  their  dominion,  punishing  those  who  have  most  offended,  and  securing  our  future 
dependence.''    (Sparks's  Franklin,  x.  38.) 
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cate  by  intelligence  and  petitions  with  the  gov- 
ernment. Meetings  were  held,  the  aid  of  the 
press  was  improved,  and  much  sympathy  was 
excited.  Pamphlets  and  broadsides  stated,  with 
ability  of  argument  and  with  stress  of  sentiment, 
the  claims  of  those  who  had  become  dependants 
upon  the  nation's  justice  and  benevolence.  The 
arguments  adduced  by  the  writers  were  of  great 
ability  and  were  enforced  by  a  manly  spirit, 
'i'hey  quoted  precedents  of  cases  similar  to  their 
own,  but,  as  well  they  might,  they  committed 
their  cause  to  the  stoutness  of  their  loyalty  un- 
der long  and  very  trying  sufferings,  sustained 
from  the  first  by  pledges  of  approval  and  sup- 
port.' 

'I'he  proposal  to  Parliament  to  take  action  on 
the  subject  came  from  the  king  through  what 
was  known  as  the  "  Compensation  Act,"  passed 
in  July,  1783.'-'  The  bill  brought  in  was  "for 
appointing  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  and  former  fortunes  of  such  per- 
sons as  are  reduced  to  distress  by  the  late  un- 
happy dissensions  in  .America."  Some  stress 
in  the  debate  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  at  this 
stage  of  the  subject  the  purpose  was  one  of  in- 
quiry, not  of  relief.  After  ascertaining  who  were 
entitled  to  such  relief,  subsequent  action  would 
be  wisely  guided.  Mr.  Fox,  by  the  way,  asserted 
that  "  he  did  not  at  all  despair  of  the  United 
States  amply  and  completely  fulfilling  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Provisional  Treaty."  In  order  that 
"loyalty"  might  be  the  supreme  test  in  che  i. 
quiry,  the  title  of  the  bill,  which  was  passed 
without  opposition,  or  even  debate,  was  changed 
for  the  following:  "  \n  Act  appointing  Com- 
missioners to  Enquire  into  the  Losses  and  .Ser- 
vices of  all  such  Persons  who  have  suffered  in 
their  Rights,  Properties,  and  Professions  during 
the  late  unhappy  dissensions  in  America,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  Loyalty  to  his  Majesty  and  At- 
tachment to  the  British  Government."    The  bill 


hints  at  efforts  still  to  be  made  by  the  king  to 
secure  restitution  from  the  I'nited  States ;  it  re- 
fers to  the  temporary  aid  which  sufferers  had 
been  receiving  from  the  civil  list ;  proposes  the 
appointment  of  five  commissioners  to  make  dil- 
igent and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  case  of  each 
claimant,  the  commissioners  and  the  claimants 
to  be  under  oath ;  any  of  the  latter  making  e.\- 
cessive  or  fraudulent  demands  to  be  liable  to 
exclusion,  and  any  who  should  corruptly  give 
false  evidence  should  be  subject  to  legal  pains 
and  penalties.  The  time  for  receiving  claims 
was  limited  to  March  25,  1784,  but  was  after- 
wards extended.  The  results  reached  by  the 
commissioners,  with  the  amounts  of  proposed 
grants,  were  to  be  reported  to  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Treasury,  and  paid  by  them,  in  no 
single  case  exceeding  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
])ounds.  The  commissioners  sent  for  needed 
information  to  the  agents  of  the  loyalists  and 
others  of  the  class,  and  were  in  general  gratified 
with  the  honor,  veracity,  and  candor  exhibited 
in  the  results  ;  of  course  there  were  a  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this.  Three  supplementary  acts  ex- 
tended the  periods  of  the  commission.  The 
business  was  finally  closed  March  25,  1790. 
The  commissioners  seem  to  have  lieen  keen  and 
thorough  in  their  work.  They  sent  an  agent  to 
the  United  States,  who  spent  two  years  there  in 
diligent  inquiry  and  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject.  Up  to  Dec.  25,  1787,  the  whole  number 
of  claimants  had  been  2,994,  to  a  gross  amount, 
on  the  score  of  losses,  of  ;^7,o67,858.  For  vari- 
ous reasons,  269  of  the  claimants  were  rejected  ; 
and  the  whoit,  sum  allowed  was  ;^i,887,548.'  In 
general  the  ci.;'mants  received  a  little  le.ss  than 
one  third  of  their  demands  ;  to  this  there  were 
but  few  exceptions.  An  agent  of  the  loyalists 
petitioned,  though  without  success,  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  reasons  for  this  curtailment,  which 
was  a  great  grievance  to  the  claimants.'* 


1  The  government  acknowledged  the  force  of  the  plea,  and  assumed  its  weighty  responsibility.  The  meas- 
ures adopted  \.ere,  of  couise,  not  without  a  regard  for  caution  and  economy,  but  were  not  meanly  controlled 
by  such  views.  While  it  was  realized  from  the  first  that  full  compensation  was  out  of  tlie  question,  and  that 
imposition  and  extortionate  demands  would  require  some  severity  of  process,  it  was  magnanimously  intended 
tliat  a  degree  of  generosity  even,  as  well  as  a  purpose  of  justice,  should  be  shown  towards  those  whom  the 
nation  had  misled  to  tlieir  own  ruin. 

-  23  George  III,  ch.  So.     The  act  is  given  in  Jones,  ii.  653. 

"  [The  minute-books,  [japers  and  proceedings  of  the  .American  claim  commissioners  are  in  ;lic  Public  Record 
(Ifficc,  together  with  tlie  reports  of  .'^tedman  on  claims  for  property  destroyed  during  the  .Xmerican  war.  — En.] 

♦  .Attendant  upon  the  riijid  method  of  inquisition  pursued  by  the  commissioners,  in  requiring  that  all  the 
losses  of  property  in  the  former  American  provinces  which  had  been  incurred  by  the  refugees  claiming  com- 
pensation should  be  attested  and  certified  by  documentary  evidence  on  oath,  these  claimants  had  a  grievance, 
which  to  many  of  them  was  very  severe  and  irritating.  These  losses  came  largely  from  the  confiscation  and 
sale  of  houses,  farms,  and  other  real  estate,  goods  in  wareliouses,  and  debts  due  to  them  before  the  conmience- 
)nent  of  the  troubles,  from  hose  who  were  on  the  rebel  side.  The  refugees  in  England,  to  authenticate  their 
claims,  were  compelled  to  open  a  correspondence  with  some  relative  or  former  friend  remaining  here,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  kindly  aid  in  receiving  the  specification  of  their  claims  and  informing  the  sufferers  of  the 
condition,  the  alienation,  and  the  present  possessors  of  their  property.  Where  such  friendly  intervention  could 
not  be  had,  the  appeal  was  necessarily  to  public  authorities,  to  sheriffs,  vendue-masters,  etc.,  who  would  be  (luite 
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Throe  successive  statements  were  prepared, 
classifying  tlie  loyalists  and  the  nature  of  tlicir 
losses,  with  their  claims  and  the  allowances.' 
The  I  cnn  family  set  their  losses  at  near  a  mil- 
lion pounds.  They  received  half  that  sum.  Dr. 
Franklin's  son,  William,  the  last  royal  Ko^'Cfnor 
of  New  Jersey,  besides  a  compensation  of  ^i,iSoo 
for  his  losses,  enjoyed  a  pension  of  /^Soo  till 
his  death  in  Kngland  in  1S13.  The  commis- 
sioners must  have  listened  to  many  a  woful 
tale  of  sufferings  which  no  money  grant  could 
redress.  I'ains  were  taken  to  discriminate  the 
claimants  into  classes,  as  those  who  had  been 
in  arms  or  in  service  for  Britain  during  the  war  ; 
those  who  had  been  residing  as  refugees  in  ling- 
land  ;  those  who,  having  once  come  under  alle- 
giance to  the  States,  had  renounced  it  for  that  of 
the  king  ;  and  finally,  those  who,  having  servcil 
on  the  American  side,  had  afterward  served  in 
the  British  army  or  navy.  The  high-minded 
among  the  claimants  were  very  sensitive  in  bas- 
ing their  expectations  upon  simple  right  and 
justice,  rather  than  appear  as  suppliants  for 
charity  or  generosity.  In  all  cases  where  it 
was  possible,  claimants  had  to  appear  in  per- 
son, with  witnesses,  detailed  statements,  vouch- 
ers, and  inventories,  involving  difficulties  and 
delays.  There  were  losses  of  houses,  goods, 
debts,  cattle,   crops,  wood  and  timber,  and  of 


other  possessions  ;  there  were  starving  families 
and  dependants.  The  complaints  at  delays  and 
protracted  proceedings  were  grievous  and  euil- 
less.  Agents  in  the  Lnited  States,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Canada  investigated  the  cases  of  those  who 
were  too  poor  to  go  to  Kngland.  The  returns 
from  America  were  of  3,J-5  claimants  for  al- 
leged gross  lo.sses  of  ;^I0,35S,4I5.  Of  these, 
nearly  a  thousand  were  withdrawn  or  refused, 
and  the  gross  allowance  was  /^3,ojj,09l.'-  Half- 
pay  to  loyal  provincial  military  officers,  grants 
of  land,  and  favors  of  patronage  increased  the 
boon.  Mr.  Adolphus,  with  some  complacency, 
pronounces  these  compensatory  provisions  for 
the  loyalists  by  the  British  government,  "  an  un- 
paralleled instance  of  magnanimity  and  justice 
in  a  nation  which  had  expended  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  millions  in  the  war."  ^ 

Till  (|uite  recent  years,  historians  and  writers, 
in  referring  to  the  severities  practised  by  the 
.States  towards  the  loyalists,  in  confiscating 
their  estates  and  banishing  them,  often  under 
the  penalty  of  death,  have  expressed  themselves 
strongly  on  the  impolicy  and  folly  of  such  a 
course.  It  was  carefully  estimated  that  these 
expatriated  exiles  exceeded  thirty  thousand  m 
number.  The  far  larger  portion  of  them  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  went  to  N'ova  .Scotia,  as  then 
including  \cw  Brunswick,  and  to  Canada.^   Very 


likely  to  be  lukewarm  in  such  service.  There  arc  Rricvous  complaints  in  the  correspondence  extant  of  many  such 
sufferers,  whose  c'aiius  on  the  British  comuiissioiiers  were  to  be  adjusted  by  the  amount  of  the  losses  they  could 
satisfactorily  prove  that  they  had  incurred  here.  Some  of  them  had  handed  in  estimates,  probably  honest  in 
their  own  judgment,  of  such  losses,  which  far  exceeded  the  sums  to  which  the  attested  documents  they  could 
procure  certified.  They  complained,  consequently,  of  trickery,  fraud,  and  gross  injustice  practised  towards 
them  here.  The  real  value  of  tlicir  property  was  underestimated  in  the  sworn  invoices  sent  to  tlicm.  It  was 
for  the  interest  of  those  who  had  purchased  confiscated  property  to  depreciate  its  value.  I'erisliable  goods 
were  left  out  of  the  account.  Fictitious  claims  were  set  up  by  alleged  creditors,  and  debtors  concealed  or 
denied  their  obligations.  In  a  valuable  manuscript  volume  of  letters  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  family  of 
Sylvester  Gardiner,  a  rich  refugee  from  Boston,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Romeo  Elton,  a  descendant,  are  many  doc- 
uments of  a  very  emphatic  character,  referring  to  the  grievance  in  his  case.  Gardiner  had  a  warehouse  with 
a  large  collection  of  valuable  drugs  and  medicines  in  Boston,  which,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  Brit- 
ish, were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Ameiican  army.  "That  thief  Washington"  is  Gardiner's  epithet  for 
the  rebel  general. 

1  These  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  very  elaborate  notes  by  the  editor,  Edward  F.  Oe  Lancey,  of  Judge's 
Jones's  History  of  New  York  Juring  the  Revolutionary  War  (N.  York,  1S79),  vol.  ii.  pp.  645-6(13.  The 
editor  credits  his  matter  to  a  rare  work  entitled  Historical  I'iew  of  the  Commission  for  Enquiring  into  the 
losses,  seniees,  anil  claims  of  the  American  Loyalists  at  the  close  of  the  Wai  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies,  in  I'Ss'  with  an  Aecount  of  the  comfensation  Grante<l  them  by  Parliament  in  /ySj  anil  lyiS. 
This  work,  published  in  London  in  1S15.  was  by  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  M.  P.,  one  of  the  commissioners. 
There  is  a  copy  in  Harvard  College  library. 

-  This  is  the  estimate  made  by  Wilmot.  I.ecky.  who  is  careful  in  his  statistical  statements,  says  that  '•  the 
claimants  in  England.  N'ova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Canada  were  5,072,  of  whom  054  either  withdrew  or 
failed  to  establish  their  claims.  .Among  the  remainder  about  £3, 110, 000  was  distributed"  (///'j/.  o/£H^^  i'h 
the  Xl'llllh  Cent.,  vol.  iv.  ]>.  26,S.     Cf.  P.  O.  Hutchinson's  Go::  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii. ;  and  Jones,  ii.  p.  645). 

3   The  Hist,  of  Ens;lanil.  etc..  iii.  p.  5.S,S, 

*  There  had  lieen  a  considerable  settlement  in  N'ova  Scotia  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut.  New  York,  and  Pcnnsylv.inia.  Governor  Lawrence  issued  a  proclamation  in  Oct.,  175S, 
giving  a  favor.ible  account  of  the  land,  and  again  on  Jan.  11,  1759,  enkirging  upon  the  nature  of  the  consti 
tution,  the  religious  liberty  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the  terms  of  colonization.  The  tide  of  emigration  set  towards 
Nova  Scotia  in  1760.  When  the  strife  between  the  older  colonies  and  Great  Britain  began,  some  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Nova  Scotia  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  their  orijjinal  provinces,  and  put  themselves  under  their 
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many  of  these  were  men  of  excellent  education 
for  high  professional  services.  The  civil  courts 
soon  organi/ed  in  the  provinces  were  presided 
over  by  men  trained  in  our  colleges,  and  class- 
mates of  some  of  our  foremost  patriots.  Had 
they  been  treated,  after  the  peace,  with  a  de- 
gree of  forbearance,  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
or  to  return  to  their  homes,  they  might  have 
proved  a  valuable  class  in  our  comnninities, 
cautious  and  conservative  in  spirit,  in  helping 
us  through  the  seething  turmoils  in  the  initia- 
tion of  our  government  ;  whereas,  as  it  used  to 
be  said,  we  had  planted  an  hereditary  enemy  on 
our  borders,  with  an  entail  of  hitter  animosities, 
to  plot  and  work  against  us  in  any  future  dis- 
tractions among  us.  The  far-seeing  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, when  first  engaging  his  calm  mind  upon  his 
work  as  commissioner,  on  the  terms  the  I'nited 
States  should  exact  as  conditions  of  peace,  had 
determined  to  claim  of  (Ireat  liritain  the  ces- 
sion to  us  of  the  whole  of  Canada.  Strangely 
enough,  his  amiabie  and  compliant  friend,  the 
British  commissioner  Oswald,  seemed  at  first 
quite  disposed  to  assent  to  the  suggestion.    Dr. 


Franklin  had  in  view  the  same  sort  of  possible 
future  annoyance  to  us  from  Kngland's  power 
close  on  <nir  liorders  that  was  afterwards  pre- 
dicted froin  the  settlements  of  Tories  iu  the 
Knglish  provinces.  These  e.xiles  organized  an 
association  of  "  I'nited  Knipire  Loyalists."  In 
the  first  generation  of  them,  they  took  pains  to 
kei-p  fresh  the  memory  of  their  wrongs.  They 
have  left  on  record  distressing  narratives  of  the 
hardships  they  encountered  in  flight,  in  the  sun- 
dering of  family  ties,  in  perilous  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness,  and  in  i)lanting  there  their  mis- 
erable cabins,  as  ;i  new  company  of  forlorn  "  pil- 
grims." It  was  not  at  all  strange  th.it  these 
e.xiles  in  their  stern  mi.serics  should  visit  their 
hate  on  the  new  republic  and  its  citizens.  .So 
effectually  diil  they  do  this  that  their  children, 
trained  in  the  same  spirit,  with  the  lament  over 
lost  inheritances,  have  |)crpetuat((l  the  old 
grudges  through  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
century.'  Hut,  hap])i!y,  the  time  that  has  passed 
during  which  any  considerable  harm  could  have 
come  to  us  from  the  entail  of  those  old  animos- 
ities, has  taken  from  them  all  their  bilterness.- 


protection  ;  but  British  .lutliority  soon  establibhcd  itself  over  diem.  A  lew  trials  for  treason  grew  out  of  this 
synip,Ttliy  (Xora  Smthi  //is/.  Sor.  Coll.,  i.  no).  \  few  of  these  people  returned  to  New  England  (.Mass.  //isl. 
Soc.  Proc,  iv.  358). 

1  The  writer  of  these  pages  recalls  a  very  significant  incident  bearing  on  this  tact.  Nearly  hall  a  century 
ago  tliere  was  published  in  New  York  a  large  and  creditable  weekly  newspaper,  specially  designed  lor  circu- 
lation among  English  residents  here  and  in  the  provinces,  as  its  jiages  were  devoted  to  foreign  intelligence. 
An  agent  travelled  extensively  annually,  to  extend  its  circulation  and  to  collect  its  dues.  The  generous  pub- 
lisher presented  his  subscribers  from  time  to  time  a  line  engraving.  So  he  h.id  furnished  plates  of  the  sov- 
ereign, the  Unki:  of  Wellington,  .^ir  Robert  Peel,  etc. ;  then  an  engraving  of  Stuart's  W.ishington  went  forth 
to  subscribers.  On  calling  at  the  house  of  one  of  these  in  the  provinces,  the  agent  was  received  by  the  pro- 
prietor with  a  torrent  of  opprobrious  invectives  and  oaths,  emphasized  by  the  question,  "  Why  did  you  dare  to 
send  ine,  as  if  to  be  hung  up  to  poison  i,.e  minds  of  my  children,  a  picture  of  that rebel .' '' 

'^  In  a  volume  bearing  the  title  Coiiiilry  Life  in  Canada  /'ifty  Years  ago.  by  Canniff  llaight  (Toronto, 
1885),  we  have  a  very  agreeable  account  of  the  reminiscences  of  a  sexagenarian,  who  was  a  grandson,  on  both 
sides,  of  refugees  from  New  Vork  after  tlie  peace.  They  settled  in  the  first  of  the  settlements  in  I'ppcr  Can- 
ada, near  the  Hay  of  Quint^,  with  other  exiles,  scattered  over  a  wide  wilderness.  The  writer  faithfully  |x)r- 
trays  their  hardships,  not  without  an  inheritance  of  grievances  against  the  new  republic  for  its  harsh  course 
towards  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  king  ;  but,  happily,  his  pages  are  nioie  full  of  the  triuniplis  of  the  industry 
and  the  virtues  of  the  exiles  in  securing  great  prosperity  for  their  descendants. 

['The  most  extensive  treatment  of  the  experiences  and  fate  of  the  loyalists  who  fled  to  Canada  and  the  mari- 
time provi  ces  is  to  be  found  in  .\dolphus  Egerton  Kyerson's  I^oyalisls  of  .America  and  their  Times,  from 
ib3o  to  iStb  ('Tciiouto,  2d  ed.,  iSSo,  in  two  vols.),  in  which  he  traces  the  developniL  \t  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  of  indeiiendence  and  disloyalty  from  the  beginnings  of  the  .New  England  col- 
onies. Mis  view  of  the  founding  of  Cpper  Canada  by  the  refugees  begins  at  ch.  30.  Speaking  of  this  body. 
Viscount  Hury  (Exodus  of  the  Western  .\ations,  ii.  344)  says  ;  '•  It  may  safely  be  sa.d  that  no  ])ortion  of  the 
Hritish  possessions  ever  received  so  noble  an  accpusition."  See  the  histories  of  Carada,  and  particularly  Can- 
vi\Wi,  Upper  Canada  (iS6y);  (ieorge  Hiyces  i'/zor/  //istory  of  the  Canadian  People  (London,  1SS7,  ch.  7) ; 
Lenioine's  \/ap!e  /^eaves,  new  scries,  pp.  127.  2S3.  'There  are  many  papers  relating  to  the  I'nited  Empire 
Loyalists  in  the  Hritish  war  office  (cf.  Brymner's  Reports  1 ;  and  the  Catal.  of  MS.S.  in  Brit.  .1/w.  ^.£8o), 
p.  225,  shows  another  collection  of  papers.  New  Brunswick  was  the  creation  of  these  refugees.  Cf.  J.  \V. 
Lawrence's  Foot-prints,  or  /ncidcnts  in  Early  History  of  Xew  Brunswicli,  itSj-iSSj  (St.  John,  N.  B.,  1883), 
and  P.  H.  Smith's  .'teadia,  p.  285,  etc.  .\n  account  of  the  New  Hampshire  loyalists  settling  at  St.  John  is 
in  T/ic  Granite  Monthly,  x.  109.  'There  is  among  the  king's  maps  in  the  British  Museum  (Catal.,  ii.  161) 
a  plan  of  the  Passainacpioddy  region,  showing  allotments  made  in  1784  to  loyal  emigrants  and  to  mem- 
bers of  disbanded  military  corps  of  loyalists.  There  is  a  letter  of  Carleton,  dated  New  Vork,  .\ugust,  i/^Ti 
(Afass.  Hist.  Soc,  Proc,  October,  1S86,  p.  74),  in  which  he  says  he  had  ordered  a  spade  and  an  axe  to  each  of 
the  soldiers  who  intended  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia.    'There  are  many  references  respecting  the  loyalists  in 
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A  cclubratiun  ot  (he  Lciiteiinial  of  ihe  stttle- 
nitiit  uf  Upper  Canada  by  thcHe  exiles  took 
place  in  1S.S4.  At  a  meeting  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernor, Lord  Dorchester,  and  the  council,  ln(^ue- 
l)ec,  in  Novemlier,  1789,  in  connection  with  the 
disposal  of  still  unappropriated  crown  lands  in 
the  province,  order  was  taken  for  the  making 
and  preserving  of  a  registry  of  the  names  of  all 
persons,  with  those  of  their  sons  and  daughters, 
"  who  had  adhered  to  the  unity  of  the  empire, 
and  joined  the  royal  standard  in  America  before 
the  treaty  of  separation  in  the  year  178J."  The 
otticial  list  contains  the  names  of  several  thou- 
sands. It  was  by  their  descendants  and  repre- 
sentatives  that  the  centennial  occa.sion  referred 
to  was  observed.  There  were,  in  fact,  three  cel- 
ebrations of  substantially  the  same  events  :  one 
at  Adolphustown,  on  June  16th,  which  was  the 
date  of  the  landing  of  loyalists  at  that  point,  in 
1784;  one  at  Toronto,  on  July  3d  ;  and  one  at 
Niagara,  on  August  14th.  This  class  of  exiles 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  who  went 
by  sea  to  the  maritime  provinces.  The  former 
class  had  to  endure  severe  hardships  in  joi  .eys 
through  the  wilderness,  some  with  pack-horses, 
a  few  driving  their  cattle,  others  Ijy  stream  and 
lake.  They  could  carry  only  sparsely  any  per- 
sonal effects.  Some  bands  passed  to  Canada  by 
Whitehall,  Lake  Champlain,  Ticonderoga,  and 


riattsburg,  then  southward  to  C'ornwall,  ascend 
ing  the  .St.  Lawrence,  and  settling  on  the  north 
bank.  Others  went  from  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Sorel,  where 
they  wintered,  going  afterwards  to  Kingston. 
Most  of  the  exiles  ascendeil  the  Hudson  to  Al- 
bany, then  by  the  Mohawk  and  Wood  Creek  to 
Oneida  and  Ontario  lakes,  by  the  Oswego  River 
to  Kingston  and  the  I!ay  of  Quint^.  The  por- 
tages over  which  they  had  to  draw  their  boats 
and  to  carry  their  goods  made  up  more  than 
thirty  miles.  As  these  exiles  had  stood  for  the 
unity  of  the  empire,  they  took  the  name  of  the 
"  United  Empire  Loyalists."  In  the  three  cele- 
brations to  which  reference  is  made,  the  lieut.- 
gove.nor  of  Toronto,  the  Hon.  J.  Beverly  Rob- 
inson, by  name  and  lineage  suggestive  of  the 
tragic  events  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  treason  of 
Arnold  and  the  execution  of  Andre,  was  the 
most  consi)icuous  figure.  Hishops  of  the  Kng- 
lish  Church,  civil  and  military  officers,  and  lineal 
descendants  of  Indian  chieftains  of  tribes  in  al- 
liance with  England  during  the  war,  contributed 
the  oratory  of  the  occasions.  It  was  of  the 
warmest  and  intense^t  loyalty  to  the  crown  and 
empire.  The  speakers  gratefully  and  proudly 
commemorated  their  ancestors,  and  gloried  in 
being  their  descendants  and  in  maintaining  their 
principles.' 


I 


Nova  .Scotia  in  T.  B.  Akins's  List  of  MS.  Docs,  in  tif  GavernmcHl  Offices  in  Halifax  (1886),  pp.  23,  24,  26, 28. 
Cf.  Murdock's  Nova  Scotia,  vol.  iii.,  and  K.  \V.  Champncy  in  Liffincolt's  Afaff.,  xxvii.  391.  The  movements 
in  the  new  province,  which  at  one  time  it  was  proposed  to  call  New  Ireland,  were  not  unaccompanied  by  some 
bickerings  in  the  scramble  for  office  among  the  leading  loyalists  {.\fass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  October,  1886,  p.  78). 

Carleton,  in  New  York,  July  28,  17S3,  authorized  Col.  Robert  Morse,  chief  of  the  royal  engineers,  to  make 
a  report  on  the  condition  of  Nova  Scotia  (including  the  region  now  known  as  New  Brunswick),  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  1784  he  prepared  it.  It  is  printed  in  Brymner's  VPc/or/  on  the  Canadian  Archives  {\%%\,  p. 
xxvii);  and  he  includes  (p.  -X\)  the  returns  of  the  population,  which  in  these  maritime  provinces  he  put 
at  42.747,  divided  as  follows  old  British  inhabitants,  14,000;  old  French,  400 ;  disbanded  troops  of  the  war 
and  loyalists,  28,347,  mcluding  3,000  negroes.  Brymner's  reports  also  note  (iSSi,  p.  15)  the  memorial  of  the 
Cape  Breton  loyalists  in  1785  (1883,  p.  114)  ;  various  papers  respecting  the  loyalists  in  Canada,  from  vol.  xxiv. 
of  the  Quelvr  series  of  papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office  (London).  In  the  Calendar  of  the  Haldimand 
Papers,  p.  348.  in  the  collection  of  "  Letters  to  Ministers,  17S2-84,"  there  are  various  papers  about  the  settling 
of  loyalists  in  Canada.  —  Eo.] 

1  The  Centennial  of  the  Settlement  of  Upfer  Canada  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  1784-/884.  The 
Celebrations  at  Adolphiistovn,  T  iron!.,  ^nd  Niagara.  With  an  Appendix,  a  List  of  the  V.  p..  L.  (Toronto, 
1885). 

[The  only  considerable  monographic  treatn\ent  of  the  history  of  the  loyalists  has  been  in  Lorenzo  Sabine's 
book,  which  he  was  induced  to  write,  in  the  tirst  instance,  from  living  at  Eastport,  Me.,  where  he  came  much 
in  contact  with  the  descendants  of  those  refugees  who  found  an  asylum  in  the  neighboring  British  provinces. 
When  he  published  his  first  edition,  The  American  Loyalists,  or  Biographical  Sketches  of  Adherents  to  the 
British  Croivn  in  the  War  of  the  Rev. ;  with  a  Preliminary  Historical  P.ssay  (Boston.  1S47),  little  had  been 
written  with  any  precision  on  the  subject,  and  he  found  scarcely  anything  in  print  to  depend  ujion  beyond 
the  third  volume  of  Hutchinson's  Afass.  Bay  —  that  marvel  of  temperate  recital  under  the  pressure  of  natural 
resentment  —  and  the  journals  of  Van  Schaack.  Curwen,  and  Sinicoe.  Sabine  in  his  revised  edition  changed 
the  title  to  Biographical  Si-etches  of  Loyalists  of  the  Amer.  Rev.  (Boston.  181)4. —  'n  two  vols.)  There  are 
reviews  of  the  book  in  the  A'.  Amer.  Rev.,  by  Ci.  E.  Ellis  (vol.  Ixv.)  and  by  C.  C.  Smith  (vol.  xcix.) ;  in  the 
Christian  Examiner,  by  J.  P.  Dabney  (vol.  xliii.) ;  and  notices  of  Sabine's  labors  in  this  field  in  Duyckinck's 
Cyclo.  of  Am'.r.  Lit..  Suppl.,  qi.  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  (xvii.  371),  by  E.  E.  Hale,  and  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  iS7f)-iSS4.  p.  121,  by  C.  H.  Bell.  .Some  data  which  will  supplement  Sabine's  book  arc  in  W.  S.  Bart- 
let's  Frontier  Missionary.  —  En.] 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE   CONFEDERATION,    1 781-1789. 

BY   JUSTIN    VVINSOR, 
The  Editor. 

THE  main  interest  of  the  period  we  are  now  considering  consists  in  the 
two  strands  of  the  thread  which  is  woven  through  all  its  events, — 
the  growing  perception  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  governmental  functions 
of  the  Confederation,  and  the  increasing  desire  for  the  formation  of  stronger 
administrative  powers  in  a  central  department.  Long  before  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  became  operative,  in  1781,  it  had  been  apparent  that  no 
such  immature  method  of  government  as  was  contemplated  was  going  to 
make  a  nation  which  could  be  self-respecting,  or  even  a  league  which  had 
the  power  of  self-preservation.  None  knew  it  better  than  Washington, 
who  had  so  often  found  Congress  incapable  of  supporting  h'rn  with  money 
or  men  ;  and  what  Washington  knew,  those  who  sometimes  heedlessly  and 
sometimes  unwittingly  hampered  him  knew  just  as  well.  Congress  had, 
indeed,  deteriorated  very  much  from  the  time  when  the  leading  men  of  the 
country  were  in  its  councils.  The  best  men  seemed  to  prefer  to  serve  their 
States  at  home,  and  Washington,  with  that  sharp  observation  which  his 
position  gave  him  the  chance  to  exercise,  had  for  some  time  been  comment- 
ing on  this  misfortune.'  Frothingham '^  and  others  have  pointed  out  how 
the  letter  of  Hamilton,  September  3,  1780,  to  James  Duane,^  portrays  in  a 
masterly  way  the  defects  of  the  Confederation  ;  and  that  writer  refers  to 
the  criticisms  on  it  in  Rives's  Madison,^  and  to  the  lucid  grouping  of  the 
evil  practices  of  the  States,  as  set  forth  in  Madison's  paper,  "The  Vices  of 
the  Political  System  of  the  United  States."''  These  early  indications  of 
the  distrust  of  the  unstable  league  of  the  States  are  also  examined  by  Ban- 


*  Jefferson  also  was  urging  it  upon  tlie  States 
to  send  "  young  statesmen  "  to  Congress,  to  give 
them  broader  views  for  tVie  coming  time. 

^  Rise  of  the  Repuhlic,  588. 
'  Hamilton's  Works,  \.  150.    Cf.  Curtis's  Con- 
Uitutioii,  i.  351. 
«  i.  306. 

*  Madison's  Writings,  i.  320.  There  is  an  ab- 
stract of  this  paper  in  Rives's  Madison,  ii.  212. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  addition  to 
the  places  mentioned  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  274,  can  be 
found  in  Secret  yournals,  i. ;  Lalor's  Cyclo/<irdia  ; 
Hough's  Amer.  Constitutions ;  Hickey's  Consti- 


tutions ;  Curtis's  Constitution,  i.  509  ;  Lodge's 
Hamilton,  vol.  ix.  ;  Lossing's  United  States,  604 ; 
Cooper  and  Fenton's  Amer.  Politics  ;  Hough 
ton's  Amer.  Polities,  57  ;  Holmes's  Parties.  Cf. 
the  analysis  in  The  Federalist,  nos.  15-22  ;  Story's 
Commentaiy  an  the  Constitution,  i.  209,  217  ;  the 
theory  of  l  .e  articles  in  John  N.  Pomeroy's 
Introd.  to  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the  U.  S. 
(N.  v.,  1868),  p.  41  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine  in 
Princeton  Revietv,  Oct.,  1 86 1.  Cf.  also  Hlunt's 
Formation  of  the  Confederacy  ,"  Sherman's  Crci'- 
ernmental  History  ;  Prince's  Articles  oj  Confed- 
eration. 
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croft.'  Life  under  the  Articles  was  not,  however,  without  some  significant 
gain,  in  that  at  last  the  free  inhabitants  of  any  State  had  acquired  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  every  other  State ;  while  the  bonds 
of  religious  disabilities  had  begun  to  be  sexered.-  Bancroft ^  says  of  the 
system,  "A  better  one  could  not  then  have  been  accepted;  but,  with  all  its 
faults,  it  contained  the  elements  for  the  evolution  of  a  more  perfect  union." 
In  May,  1782,  Congress  sent  committees  to  the  States  to  set  forth  the 
desperate  condition  of  the  revenue,  and  New  York,  under  the  urgency  of 


J.AMEii    M.VUISON.* 

Hamilton  and  -Schuyler,  was  the  first  to  respond  with  a  recommendation  of 
a  convention  to  revise  the  existing  Articles  of  Confederation,*  and  to  plan 
methods  of  revenue ;  for  already  \'ergennes  was  complaining  that  the 
States  were  making  no  adequate  provision  for  meeting  the  obligations 
which  they  were  still   incurring  in  their  luiropean    loans.     Pennsylvania 


>       h 


'  Fin.il  rev.,  vi.  lo.  .''on  in  proclaiminf;  it,  and  the  other  States  came 

-  Virginia  reached  the  level  of  toleration  with-     or  advanced  gradually  to  this  condition, 
out  price  in  [an.,  17S6,  using  the  words  of  Jeffer-         ^  Orig.  ed.,  i.\.  .150. 

♦  \.  C.  Towle's  Coiislititlioii,  p.  337. 

»  After  a  likeness  by  C.  \V.  Pealc,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society. 
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was  at  the  same  time  threatening,  in  fact,  the  dissohition  of  the  Union 
through  a  purpose  to  appropriate  the  Continental  moneys  that  it  might 
raise.  Little  Rhode  Island,  with  an  obstinacy  not  wholly  unselfish,  and 
disproportioned  to  her  importance,  blocked  the  way  to  the  establishment 
of  a  duty  on  imports.  Virginia,  having  once  acceded,  now  joined  her  in 
withdrawing  her  final  assent.  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  the  champion  of 
the  retrocession,  and  it  was  against  him  and  his  followers  that  Washington 
and  his  associates  in  belief  had  the  fight  to  make  in  the  coming  years. 

Washington  (March,  1783),  from  Newburgh,  appealed  to  Governor  Har- 
rison, of  Virginia,  to  institute  some  movement  of  salvation  ;  and  he  told 
Congress,  with  great  frankness  and  force,  that  action  was  not  to  be  delayed 
in  planning  some  way  of  securing  substantial  revenue. 

The  army,  through  a  commission,  asked  Congress  for  justice  and  money. 
Congressmen  paid  themselves,  but  let  the  soldiers  wait.  The  minister  of 
finance  saw  no  way,  but,  left  to  himself,  apportioned  a  pittance  to  the  sol- 
diers, while  Congress  set  to  work  wrangling  over  the  ways  and  means. 

Pelatiah  Webster,  in  A  Dissertation  on  the  Political  Union  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  North  America}  started  a  discussion 
by  his  proposition  to  have  a  Congress  of  two  houses,  with  headr  of  depart- 
ments and  a  federal  judiciary.  The  tract  was  simply  one  of  those  forerun- 
ners that  are  harbingers  of  a  season  when  projects  can  ripen. ^ 

On  April  28,  1783,  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  reso- 
lutions of  New  York  on  the  calling  of  a  convention.  Congress,  on  one  pre- 
text and  another,  put  off  the  consideration  of  these  New  York  resolutions. 
It  bestirred  itself  enough  to  seek  the  advice  of  Washington  as  to  a  peace 
foundation  for  the  army  ;  but,  after  all,  it  had  no  money  to  put  the  plan  in 
operation.  When  at  last,  in  June,  1783,  Washington  issued  a  final  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  States,  and  urged  the  convoking  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  Hamilton  took  new  heart,  and  introduced  some  reso- 
lutions into  Congress,  which  proved  as  inoperative  as  ever.'' 

There  was  so  little  interest  to  secure  the  attendance  of  members  of  Con- 
gress that  there  was  no  time  between  October,  1783,  and  June,  1784,  when 
nine  States  were  in  attendance,  —  the  necessary  quorum,  —  to  act  on  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace.* 

In  November,  1784,  Congress  discarded  an  old  rule  of  choosing  its  pres- 
ident from  the  several  States  in  succession,  and,  as  if  to  rebuke  the  rising 
demand  fur  a  new  Constitution,  put  the  most   determined  enemy  of  such 


1  Written  Feb.  16,  1783,  at  rhiladelphia.  In 
his  PotitUal  Essays,  and  pulilishcd  separately  at 
the  time. 

2  The  tract  of  N'oah  Webster,  two  years  later, 
was  a  more  definite  expression  of  the  need  of  a 
stronger  governnient,  —  Sketches  of  Ami  >i,an  Pol- 
icy,—  and  Webster  also  claimed  that  it  was  the 
earliest  public  announcement  of  any  such  pro- 
ject. Cf.  Horace  K.  Scudder's  Xoah  W'chsler, 
ch.  5,  on  Webster's  political  writings. 


^  Morse's  llaiiiilton,  ii.  1 58,  and  other  lives  of 
Hamilton. 

*  I'ranklin's  Works,  x.  56.  Referring  to  tlie 
neglect  of  the  States  to  send  representatives  to 
Congress,  Samuel  (Jsgood  wrote,  in  1784:  "  It  is 
cruel  to  the  last  degree  in  those  States,  which 
ol)ligc  us  to  waste  our  t'.ne  and  spend  the 
money  of  our  constituenls,  without  being  able 
to  render  them  services  equivalent."  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Proc,  V.  4C9. 
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a  movement  in  its  chair  when  it  elected  Richard  Henry  Lee  ;  and  Lee, 
turning  to  Massachusetts,  sought  with  partial  success  to  bring  Gerry  and 

Samuel  Adams  to  his 
way  of  thinking.  The 
President  was,  how- 
ever, better  satisfied 
when  so  powerful  a  State  as  New  York  finally  arrayed  herself  on  the  con- 
servative side,  through  a  majority  of  her  delegates. 

It  seemed  as  if  no  measure  of  reform  could  succeed,  and  the  members  of 
Congress  turned  with  more  or  less  passiveness  to  the  current  events.  They 
heard  from  the  eastward  that  Massachusetts  ^  had  asserted  her  right  to  expel 
dangerous  aliens,  which  the  loyalists  understood.  They  busied  themselves 
with  exchanging  compliments  with  Luzerne,  who  was  preparing  to  return  to 
France.2  The  British  still  occupied  various  posts  along  the  northern  fron- 
tier, and  apparently  had  no  intention  of  evacuating  them  ;  for  they  were  a 
convenient  hold  on  the  States,  to  force  them  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  the 
collection  of  British  debts,  which  some  of  the  States  persisted  in  impos- 
ing,^ while  Congress  was  powerless  to  prevent  such  action.  Franklin,  in 
his  "  Sending  Felons  to  America"  and  his  "Retort  Courteous,"  gave  some 
biting  sarcasms  upon  the  urgent  haste  of  the  British  to  be  paid  by  people 
whose  property  they  had  destroyed.*  Congress  had  not  yet  awakened  to 
the  possibilities  of  British  temporizing,  and  listened  to  reports  on  the  evac- 
uation of  the  posts,"  and  amused  themselves  with  marking  out  plans  of 
organizing  a  force  of  seven  hundred  men,  to  be  ready  to  occupy  them  on 
the  marching  out  of  the  British.^  Baron  Steuben  told  them,  at  the  saMC 
time,  how  such  things  should  be  done.^  Finally,  as  midsummer  appr  cached, 
in  June,  1784,  Congress  adjourned,  having  appointed  what  they  called  a 
grand  committee,  or  one  from  each  State,  to  look  after  affairs  till  October, 
when  Congress  would  reassemble.  There  was  little  to  do  but  qi'arrel,  and 
so  the  committee  broke  up  in  August,*  and  left  the  country  without  a 
government,  — not,  under  the  circumstances,  much  of  a  deprivation. 

There  were  two  manifestations  in  1 784  which  excited  the  popular  inter- 
est, and  drew  men's  minds  from  political  perplexities.  One  was  the  tour  of 
Lafayette,  who,  on  a  visit  from  France,  was  travelling  through  the  country 


'  March  24,  1784. 

^  Secret  yournals,  iii.  500  ;  yournals,  iv.  405. 
Count  dt  Moiistier  .succeeded.  See  letter  ac- 
crediting him,  Secret  yournals,  iv.  423. 

•''  In  Virginia,  Ricliard  Henry  I,ee  urged  the 
legislature  to  repeal  such  laws.  Patrick  Henry 
would  not  expunge  them  till  the  British  govern- 
ment had  made  reparation  for  the  sl.ives  carried 
off,  and  his  views  prevailed. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  cases  arising 
under  the  clause  of  the  treaty  providing  for  the 
pavmeut  of  debts  due  British  creditors  was  the 
case  of  Ware  Tersii.i  Hilton,  argued  l)v  Marshall 
(Magruder's  Mtirslmll,  37),  the  State  of  Virginia 
having  in  lieu  of  the  creditor  received  the  money, 


thereby  absolving  the  debtor.  Cf.  Arthur  St. 
Clair's  report  on  the  alleged  infractions  of  the 
treaty  by  England,  dated  New  York,  April  13, 
17S7,  in  yournals  of  Congress,  iv.  735-739,  and 
Curtis  on  such  infractions  [Constitution,  i.  249). 

*  McMaster's  /?.  Franklin,  p.  243. 
'  your     Is,  iv.  402. 

*  yournals,  iv.  438. 

"  Letter  on  the  subject  of  an  established  militia, 
and  military  arrain^vments,  addressed  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  by  Baron  de  Steu- 
ben (New  York,  1784). 

"  yournal  of  the  Committee  of  the  States :  con- 
taining the  Proceedings  from  yunt,  iy84.-August, 
1784  (Philad.,  1784). 
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like  a  hero,  as  well  he  might ;  now  paying  his  homage  to  Washington  at 
Mount  Vernon,  now  receiving  civic  honors  here  and  there,  and  finally  sub- 
jecting himself  to  the  formal  leave-taking  of  the  grand  committee  of  Con* 
gress.*  The  other  expression  was  a  general  popular  aversion  to  the  new 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  turned  largely  against  that  hereditary  principle 
of  membership  which  was  finally  discarded.  Pickering  ^  saw  in  the  whole 
movement  of  the  officers  who  had  organized  the  order  something  of  the 
"  pomposity  "  of  Knox,  as  he  called  it  ;  but  it  was  the  quality  of  heredity 
which  was  deemed  dangerous,  not  the  trappings  of  parade.  Not  only  the 
ordinary  citizen,  but  the  leading  civilians,  filled  the  air  with  their  apprehen- 
sions of  such  subversions  of  liberty  as  this  principle  was  thought  to  por- 
tend. Knox  picked  up  all  the  burning  stories  of  dislike  and  wrote  of  them 
to  Washington,^  and  under  their  great  master's  guidance  the  society  soon 
placed  itself  before  the  public  in  an  attitude  of  less  appalling  menace,*  but 
not  until  the  echo  of  the  country's  sentiment  had  come  back  from  Europe 
in  the  sturdy  phrases  of  John  Adams  and  in  the  biting  satire  of  Franklin.^ 
But  the  aspects  of  the  public  business  could  but  make  all  thoughtful 
people  turn,  in  their  reflective  moments,  to  the  political  conditions  under 
which  they  were  drifting  —  whither.'  Jeremy  Belknap  was  despairing  of 
the  republic  even  in  New  England.*  People  everywhere  were  feeling  what 
Laboulaye  in  our  day  has  expressed  :  "  The  new-born  republic  just  missed 
dying  in  its  cradle." '  Administrative  business  lodged  in  a  committee  with 
no  authority  to  enforce  its  will,  not  even  in  the  vital  particulars  of  supporting 
an  army  and  collecting  revenue ;  ^  power  to  rn  ke  decisions  between  their 
own  States  and  conventions  with  other  States,  but  unaccompanied  by  any 
method  of  compelling  attention  to  such  acts  ;  power  to  contract  debts,  and 
no  power  to  pay  them  ;  all  general  policies  of  trade  and  commerce  set  self- 
ishly at  defiance  by  the  several  States,  and  Congress  helpless,  —  all  these 
conditions  were  scarcely  promising.  Emancipation  from  British  control 
seemed  destined  to  become  little  else  than  a  carelessness  of  what  might 
take  its  place,     Congress  had  not  the  inherent  dignity  to  allure  states- 


m 


in 


'  Secret  yournats,  Dec.  9,  17S4,  iii.  512  ;  Ban- 
croft, final  rev.,  vi.  127. 

*  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering,  i.  523. 

'  Sparks's  Corresp.  of  the  Kev.,  iv.  58. 

♦  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  i.\. 

'  Franklin's  Works,  x.  58.  Cf.  McMaster,  i. 
167.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Cincinnati  was  to  coerce  Congress 
into  paying  the  debt  d'.ie  to  the  army,  and  tliat 
a  hold  on  the  treasury  was  somehow  to  be  got 
by  slipping  members  of  the  body  into  Congress 
(Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  v.  472).  See  enumeration 
of  some  of  the  jiublications  evoked  by  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Cincinnati  in  the  Brinley  CataL,  iii. 
nos.  4,800,  etc.  A  tract,  Considerations  on  the 
Society,  by  Cassius  [?  ^lidanus  Burke],  was  is- 
sued at  Philad.  in  1783 ;  and  on  this  tract  Mira- 
beau  based  a  paper,  which  in  an  English  trans- 


lation, with  corrections  by  Burke  and  called  also 
Considerations,  was  published  in  Philad.  in  1786. 
For  Jefferson's  opposition,  see  his  Writings,  ix. 
89.  He  says  he  communicated  to  Meusnier  the 
ground  of  the  charges  m.ide  against  the  .society 
in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodiquc.  .See  Vol.  VI. 
746. 

"  Belknap  Papers,  i.  313. 

"  Etudes  Morales  et  Politiques.  Some  of  the 
mo.st  observant  of  contemporaries  and  the  care- 
fullest  of  our  students  have  considered  that  this 
period  was  fuller  of  hazard  than  the  period  of 
the  war.  Cf.  Marshall's  Washington ,  ii.  107  ; 
Trescot,  Diplom.  Hist.,  p.  g  ;  Story,  Constitution, 
i.  sect.  249  ;  Von  Hoist,  Kng.  tr.,  i.  38  ;  Curtis, 
Constitntion,  i.  233;  Madison's  Letters,  i.  320. 

■*  Not  a  quarter  of  the  requisitions  made  on 
the  States  for  money  was  paid. 
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men,  nor  did  it  offer  temptations  even  for  politicians.  1  ms  or  the  other 
State  was  unabashed  in  the  disregard  of  the  executive  committee's  piteous 
appeals  for  money  to  meet  its  expenses.  The  money  hoarded  in  an  old 
woman's  stocking  was  a  better  credit  than  some  of  the  States  could  finally 
offer.  Whatever  commerce  existed  was  at  the  mercy  of  impudent  pirates. 
Foreign  nations  preferred  to  plunder  where  they  could  not  be  resisted  rather 
than  make  treaties  which  one  of  the  contracting',  powers  could  not  enforce.' 
I'^ngland  looked  on  in  wonder,  and  with  a  sort  of  revenge  not  unmixed  with 
pettishnes.s,  that  such  a  miserable  shadow  had  frightened  her  into  such  a 
peace !  ^  There  were,  moreover,  preconceived  and  old-time  notions  to  be 
overcome.  It  was  a  common  observation  that  the  country  was  too  large 
for  a  successful  republic,  for  there  was  little  idea  then  of  what  steam  and 
electricity  were  destined  to  accomplish  in  annihilating  time  and  distance, — 
those  two  great  drawbacks  to  effective  government  over  large  areas,  and 
the  chief  promoters  of  those  local  prejudices  which  repel  all  processes  of 
general  assimilation.  Neither  was  political  wisdom  advanced  enough  in  all 
circles  to  mark  the  force  of  Madison's  reasoning,  that  "  as  a  limited  mon- 
archy tempers  the  evils  of  an  absolute  one,  so  an  extensive  republic  melio- 
rates the  administration  of  a  smaller  republic."  The  fact  was  that  Congress, 
before  1781,  with  no  defined  powers,  stretching  what  it  had  as  it  could,  was 
stronger  than  it  became  when  those  powers  were  defined  under  the  Con- 
federation. Congress  had  more  intimate  control  of  the  navy  than  of  the 
army,  as  the  naval  power  might  not  threaten  the  civil  so  readily  as  an  army 
could ;  but  it  was  powerless  to  make  the  States  build  the  frigates  which  it 
desired.  To  escape  from  this  mockery  of  a  constitution  it  was  necessary 
that  all  the  States  should  agree,  and  any  five  States^  could  stand  in  the 
way  of  all-important  movements  which  temporary  considerations  prompted 
the  discontented  States  to  avert. 

Time  and  again  Congress  roused  itself  to  do  something,  but  its  efforts 
only  the  more  marked  it  to  be  what  Randolph,  some  time  later,  called  "a 
government  of  supplication."  Supplication  might  sufifice,  in  a  measure, 
with  the  aid  of  influence,  but,  as  Washington  said,  "influence  is  not  gov- 
ernment." Now  and  then  a  reactionary  spirit  led  to  wild  talk,  —  talk  of  a 
king,  talk  of  breaking  into  separate  confederacies,  and,  with  it,  talk  of  indif- 
ference, —  anything  for  quiet  and  happiness.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 
The  natural  outcome  of  the  violent  assumption  of  state-rights  —  such  as 
Arthur  Lee,  who  had  muddled  our  diplomac)'  in  Europe,  was  now  advan- 
cing in  Virginia,  and  Samuel  Adams  was  contending  for  in  Massachusetts 


i 


1  Cf.,  on  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  Con- 
federation, Curtis's  Constitution,  i.  142  ;  and  on 
its  decay  and  failure,  Ibid.  i.  328. 

-  "  liritaln  will  be  long  watching  to  recover 
what  she  has  lost,"  wrote  Franklin  (  Works,  x. 
S7)  to  Charles  Thomson,  after  the  treaty  had 
been   concluded  ;  and  the  history  of   the  next 


succeeding  years  abundantly  proved  his  observa- 
tion. 

'  Virginia,  with  the  support  of  John  Adams, 
had  contended  actively,  but  unsucccssfuUv. 
against  the  smaller  States  in  trying  to  secure 
the  power  to  .act,  not  by  States,  but  by  a  count 
of  votes  proportionate  to  population  (Bancroft, 
ix.437). 
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—  was  not  unlikely,  as  it  seemed,  to  end  In  disintegration  or  something 
worse.  The  two  sections,  Northern  and  Southern,  different  as  they  were, 
were  working  out  results  that  were  independent.'  The  interest  of  the  North 
in  the  fisheries  was  not  shared  by  the  South,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  South 
took  serious  umbrage  at  the  willingness  of  the  North  to  secure  their  com- 
mercial advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.^ 

Early  in  1785  the  commercial  difficulties  c'  the  country  produced  action, 
both  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Congress,  that  for  the  moment  looked  as  if 
something  might  be  done.  In  March,  Monroe  introduced  into  Congress 
a  qualified  measure  looking  to  the  federal  regulation  of  commerce,  but  he 
was  content  not  to  hurry  its  consideration.-'  When  it  came  under  debate, 
Richard  Hen^  Lee,  with  his  accustomed  suavity  and  dignity,  opposed  it 
as  destructive  of  liberty,  and  nothing  further  was  to  be  hoped  from  such 
Virginians.* 

In  Massachusetts,  Governor  Bowdoin  (May  31)''  urged  upon  the  legisla- 
ture the  passage  of  resolutions  recommending  the  calling  of  a  convention 
to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  the  interest  of  trade.  The  re- 
solves were  passed  and  sent  to  the  representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress, 
but  Gerry  and  King  presumed  to  withhold  them,  backed,  it  would  seem. 


1  A  letter  of  John  Bacon  {Mass.  Hist.  Hoc. 
Proc,  Rrarch,  1862,  p.  477)  reflects  the  arguments 
of  the  North  against  the  proposition  to  count 
five  negroes  as  three  persons,  in  the  common 
adjustments  between  the  North  and  South. 

'^  The  general  picture  of  the  Confederation, 
in  all  its  weakness  and  despair  at  this  time,  has 
been  often  drawn,  —  perhaps  not  with  greater 
fullness  than  by  McMaster,  in  his  first  volume. 
Schouler,  in  his  opening  chapter  (United Stales), 
gives  it  with  precision,  but  in  a  more  condensed 
way.  Cf.  also  Bancroft,  Hildreth,  Curtis,  and 
Story  on  The  Constitution  ;  the  Federalist ;  Mad- 
ison's notes  of  debates  in  Elliotts  Debates,  vol.  v. ; 
Pitkin's  United  States,  ii. ;  Von  Hoist's  Const. 
Hist.  U.  S.,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  ch.  t  ;  Marshall's  Washing- 
ton, i.  108  ;  Fisher  .\mes's  Works,  ii.  370 ;  Rives's 
Madison,  ii. ;  Wells's  Samuel  Adams;  Morse's 
Hamilton  ;  the  judicious  view  in  Smyth's  Lec- 
tures on  History,  vol.  ii  There  are  other  more 
(jopular  expositions,  like  the  account  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  Congress  and  the  .States  in 
G.  W.  Greene's  His'.  I'ie^v  of  the  Amer.  Rev., 
and  other  representations  in  J.  P.  Thompson's 
United  States  as  a  A  ation  ;  a  paper  by  John 
Fiske  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1886;  one 
by  F.  N.  Thorpe  in  the  Mai;,  of  American  Hist., 
Aug.,  1887. 

The  general  tone  of  all  these  accounts  is  that 
of  a  chronicle  of  gloom.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
on  the  contrary,  however,  that  when  Franklin 
came  back  from  Kurope  he  seems  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  or 
at  least  he  assumed  an  air  of  cheerfulness  with 
his  foreign  correspondents,  as  if  to  counteract 


the  impressions  which  the  English  press  were  as- 
siduously giving  of  the  dangerous  decline  of  the 
States  (Franklin's  U'orks,  x.  253,  277,  302).  Not 
long  after,  in  his  Consolation  /or  America, which 
appeared  in  the  American  Museum  in  Jan.,  17S7 
(cf.  McMaster,  i.  427,  for  other  references), 
Franklin  reiterated  his  belief  that  the  times  were 
not  so  bad,  after  all,  if  there  was  no  haste  to  be 
rich,  if  farmers  were  not  eager  to  become  trades- 
people, and  if  there  was  no  more  spent  in  living 
than  was  necessary  to  comfort.  In  the  Hist. 
Mag.,  March,  1871,  there  is  a  letter  by  II.  H. 
Dawson  to  J.  L.  Motley,  in  response  to  some 
statements  of  that  historian  in  the  London  Times 
in  1861,  in  which  most  of  the  symptoms  of  con- 
tent during  the  Confederation  days,  which  could 
be  gleaned,  are  grouped  together  to  point  an  ar- 
gument. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  merchants  had 
been  importing  English  goods  beyond  even  the 
exce.ssive  requirements,  with  the  consequent  im- 
poverishment of  merchant  and  buyer.  In  1784- 
85,  the  importations  had  amounted  to  $30,000,000, 
while  the  exports  were  only  $9,000,000.  t'f.  C. 
H.  ICvans's  Exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  from 
the  American  colonies  to  Great  liritain  from  i6gy 
to  f/Sg,  inclusive.  —  E.xports,  domestic,  from  the 
United  States  to  all  countries,  frotn  I'Sg  to  tSSj, 
inclusive  (Washington,  1.SS4,  —  .fSth  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     House.     Mis.  doc.  4Q,  pt.  2.) 

^  Bancroft's  Constitution ;  Sparks's  Washing- 
ton, ix.  502-7. 

*  Cf.  Rives's  Madison,  ii.  31. 

^  Harry's  Mass.,  iil.  265;  R.  C.  Wiiitiirop's 
Address  on  Bo'.udoin. 
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by  the  sympathy  of  Samuel  Adams,  and  the  General  Court  did  not  venture 
to  remonstrate.'  John  Adams,''  in  London,  was  at  the  same  moment 
writing  urgent  letters  to  Jay,  setting  forth  the  impossibility  of  making 
any  treaties  with  foreign  powers  till  this  control  of  commerce,  in  some 
efficient  way,  was  ^^iven  to  Congress.^ 

Spain,  prevented  by  the  perception  and  alertness  of  Jay  in  getting  that 
hold  on  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  she  had  long 
been  intriguing  to  secure,  was  now  become,  as  she  had  steadily  purposed, 
an  important  factor  in  the  complications  of  the  policy  of  the  young  re- 
public, and  it  was  again  to  Jay,  as  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  that  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  was  entrusted.  There  had  before  this,  come 
to  be  little  hope  of  any  successful  commercial  arrangement  with  Great 
Britain,  for  that  power  persisted  in  enforcing  its  navigation  laws  against 
the  new  aliens  of  the  Confederation.  British  Orders  in  Council  excluded 
American  vessels  from  the  West  Indies  ;  and  American  produces,  so  long 
the  purchasing  power  for  the  American  people  of  all  that  the  West  Indies 
could  give  them,  could  only  be  carried  thither  in  English  bottoms. 

Congress,  importuned  to  counteract  such  restrictive  acts,  put  Arthur 
Lee  on  a  committee  to  consider  them,  and  of  course  nothing  was  done.* 

No  sooner  did  the  mercantile  States  arrd  the  shipping  towns  begin  to 
feel  tlie  burdens  of  such  and  other  restrictions,  than  the  passion  for  retal- 
iatory measur'^s  grew  strong,  and  the  individual  States  undertook  to  impose 
retaliatory  du>  on  British  commerce,  each  in  its  own  way.  Gouverneur 
Morris  was  sharp  enough  to  see  that  any  British  overbearing  would  do 
America  "  more  political  good  than  commercial  mischief." 

The  States  found  it  not  easy  to  frame  such  restrictive  acts  so  as  not  to 
injure  friend  and  foe  alike  ;  and  France  soon  took  occasion  to  complain  of 
some  of  the  disabilities  under  which  her  trade  was  put.^ 

When  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  in  July,  1785,  arrived  in  Philadelphia"  as 
the  accredited  agent  of  the  Spanish  government.  Jay  thought  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  bargain  with  Spain  in  a  way  to  effect  certain  assured 
facilities  of  trade  which  Spain  might  offer  in  the  Mediterranean  and  else- 
where,— which  would  please  the  merchants  of  the  shipping  colonies,^  — 
and  to  secure  exemptions  from  Spanish  claims^  to  lands  in  the  Missis- 
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1  Life  of  Hamilton,  by  Hamilton,  ii.  353 ;  Bos- 
ton Magazine,  1785,  p.  475. 

•^  Works,  viii.  273. 

•'  Upon  the  impotency  of  Congress  as  regards 
the  regulating  of  imposts  and  the  need  of  re- 
form, see  Curtis's  Constitution,  i.  271,  276;  Pit- 
kin's United  States,  ii.  225 ;  Hildreth,  iii.  450, 
472 ;  Marshall's  Washington,  v.  65 ;  Irving's 
Washinirlon,  iv.  451  ;  Wells's  .S".  Adams,  iii.  222 ; 
C.  F.  Adams's  John  Adams,  i.  441  ;  Welnter's 
Works,  i.  302;  ii.  174;  iv.  492,  494.  Sparks 
gathered  a  number  of  the  essential  contempo- 
rary papers  in  the  Sparks  MSS.,  ix.  501  et  seq. 

*  In  1784,  before  the  country  had  come  to  un- 


derstand the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  her  re- 
strictive navigation  acts,  there  were  many,  as 
Samuel  Osgood  wrote  in  I7''4,  "who  do  not 
only  not  wish,  but  will  use  their  endeavors  that  no 
[commercial]  connection  shall  ever  be  formed  " 
with  Great  Hritain.   Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  v.  469. 

'■  Tanguy  de  Laboissiire's  Mimoire  sur  la  Sit- 
uation Commercialt  de  Franee  ai<ee  Us  £tats  Unis 
de  FAmirique,  depuis  ijy^  jusquh  fjgs  (lOO 
copies). 

"  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.  544. 

■  Cf.  letter  of  Rufus  King  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc 
Proe.,  i::.  10. 

'^  Lyman  (Diplomacy,  etc.,  i.  121,  2d  ed.)  says  . 
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sippi  Valley,  included  in  the  cessions  of  Great  Britain  —  which  might 
gratify  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  —  all  this  at  the  cost  of  sur- 
rendering the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  that  power  for  a  term  of 
twenty-five  years.* 

There  was  a  startling  effect  when  Jay  disclosed  this  project  to  Congress, 
and  it  did  not  subside  till  the  rush  of  events  and  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  finally  pushed  the  whole  matter  into  temporary  oblivion.^  The 
])roposition,  when  fresh,  evoked  violent  opposition  at  the  South,  for  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to  sacrifice  thr  Southern  interests  to  the  gain  of 
the  Northern  merchants  ;  •*  and  all  the  wh  le  there  was  not  a  little  suspicion 
that  Spanish  instigations  were  responsible  for  ihe  raids  upon  the  settlers 
along  the  Cumberland,  of  which  repor'. ..  were  reaching  Congress.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  blood  of  the  new  occupants  along  the  Ohio  banks 
was  boiling,  for  news  soon  came  that  an  American  trading-boat  had  been 
seized  at  Natchez,  and  in  retaliation  some  Spanish  merchandise  was  taken 
possession  of  at  Vincennes.  Congress  looked  on  in  its  impotency.  In 
this  state  of  feeling  there  was  a  new  cause  for  alarm.  If  her  people 
were  to  be  subjected  to  Indian  depredation,  Georgia  had  no  hesitancy  in 
usurping  powers  that  even  rightfully  belonged  '  0  Congress,  when  she 
would  make  treaties  with  the  tribes  along  her  borders  ;  and  even  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  were  not  quite  willing  to  trust  the  Confederation  in 
such  matters.  Congress  sat  despondent,  and  saw  even  its  rightful  control 
.slip  away. 

The  feelings  engendered  by  the  propositions  of  Jay  so  gathered  head,  at 
one  time,  that  it  seemed  probable  an  unbridled  passion  might  force  a 
disruption  of  the  Union.  It  was  then  that,  looking  to  the  joint  interests  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  Monroe  even  counselled  that  in  the  last  resort 
force  might  be  applied  to  prevent  the  more  northern  of  these  two  States 
casting  in  her  lot  with  an  Eastern  confederation.* 

It  was  under  such  strains  of  the  public  sentiment  as  these  that  Con- 
gress had  been  urging  upon  the  States  to  grant  to  that  body  the  right  to 
lay  a  tax  upon  imports.  The  States  had  generally  acceded  to  the  proposi- 
tion ;  but  New  York  held  out  in  opposition,''  quite  content  to  levy  her  own 
tax  both  upon  f-^-eign  commodities,  as  well  as  upon  garden-truck  from  New 
Jersey  and  firewood  from  Connecticut.  New  Jersey  tried  to  coerce  her 
powerful  neighbor  by  the  revolutionary  expedient  of  refusing  to  pay  her 


"  There  is  now  in  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington  a  copy  of  Mi[t]chers  map  of  North 
America  on  which  tlie  Count  D'.\randa  traced, 
in  the  jjresence  of  Mr.  Jay  at  I'aris,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  '82,  the  boundaries  of  .Spain,  beginning 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Kenha- 
wah,  and  running  round  the  western  shores  of 
Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  to  Lake  Superior,  —  in- 
cluding all  the  Western  States." 

1  Rivcs's  Madison,  ii.  ill,  594;  Whitelock's 
John  Jay  and  his  Times,  ch.  14  ;  Jay's  Jay  ;  and 
Secret  yournals  of  Coiii^rcss,  iv.  63-131,  296-301, 


338;  Curtis's  Constitution,  i.  316;  Bancroft,  vi. 
421  ;  Hildreth,  iii.  464  ;  Albach's  Annals,  457  ; 
Madison's  Letters,  i.  137,  158,  264;  iv.  364. 

'  The  dispute  with  .Spain  was  finally  settled 
in  1795  ^y  treaty,  when  Spain  ceded  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute. 

'  Rives's  Madison,  ii.  122. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  125,  178. 

"  Marshall  (  Washington,  ii.  123)  says  that  the 
veto  of  New  York  on  the  impost  "  virtually  de- 
creed the  dissolution  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment." 
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federal  taxes ;  and  when,  in  her  second  soberer  thought,  she  swerved  from 
her  purpose,  she  did  scarcely  better,  in  failing  to  make  provision  for  the 
collection  of  such  dues  from  the  people.' 

But  the  way  was  preparing  for  relief,  and  the  darker  hour  was  to  precede 
the  dawn.     In  March,  1785,  commissioners  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  had 


'V.v^'<^JJ^5^^  


I  ii; 


MOUNT  VERNON    !>'  WASHINGTON'S   TIME.* 


'  Dr.  Belknap,  in  1786,  picturing  the  hampered 
and  imliecile  condition  of  Congress  under  such 
tribulation,  longed  for  some  rousing  publication 
like  the  Farmer's  letters  of  1768  (Belknap  Papers, 


in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  431)  "We  must  be 
drove  to  our  duty,"  he  told  Hazard,  "  .-ind  be 
taught  by  briars  and  thorns,  as  Gideon  taught 
the  men  of  Succoth." 


•  From  a  plate  in  Isaac  Weld's  Travels  throuf;h  No.  Amer.,  1701-170".  4th  ed.,  London,  1807,  in  2  vols. 
There  is  a  quarto  ed.,  1799,  with  the  same  plate.  Cf.  cut  in  Gay's  Pop.  Hist.  U.  S.,  iv.  13;.  A  paper  on  the 
'•  Home  and  Haunts  of  Washington  "  in  the  Century,  Nov.,  1SS7,  gives  a  view  of  the  entrance  to  the  estate 
on  tlie  land  side  as  it  existed  in  Washington's  time  (p.  13),  with  views  of  the  present  condition  of  tlie  estate. 
Cf.  also  Lossing's  Mount  I'ernon,  the  Home  of  Wasliini^on,  its  Associations,  historical,  biographical,  and 
pictorial  (Hartford.  1S70);  Philad.  Library  Bulletin,  July.  iS.S^,  ]i.  fiS ;  and  references  in  Poole's  Index. 
'Jliere  is  also  an  early  view  of  Mount  \'ernon  in  W.  liirchs  Country  Scats  of  the  I'nitcd  States  (.Springland, 
near  Itristol,  Penna.,  iSoS).  .\  l.irge  colored  view  of  the  original  tomb  of  Washington  is  in  Hill  and  Shaw's 
Vices  in  .tntcrica.  1S20.     For  the  tomb  in  1S34  see  Amer.  .\fac:.,  i.  10;. 

Mr.  .'^anuiel  Vaughan  visited  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon  in  1787,  and  in  his  MS.  journ.il  (owned  by 
Mr.  Charles  Dcane)  describes  the  general's  daily  life  in  superintending  his  estates,  and  gives  a  colored  plan  of 
the  mansion  grounds,  correct  in  but  one  particular,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Washington  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vaughan. 
Nov.  12,  1787  (Sparks's  Washington,  ix.  p.  2S1).  There  is  a  map  of  the  farm  in  Hid.  xii.  316.  The  last 
plan  which  Washington  made  of  his  Mount  Vernon  lands,  dated  Sept.  20,  1799,  was  in  the  sale  of  Charles 
Tluubcr  and  others,  \.  V.,  by  Geo.  A.  Leavitt  &  Co.,  June,  1SS4,  lot  i.oS;;. 

The  drawings  of  alterations  in  the  buildings  at  Mount  Vernon,  which  Washington  made  after  the  war,  and 
in  accordance  with  these  plans,  are  reproduced  from  his  own  drawings,  but  reduced  in  size,  in  the  text.  The 
originals  were  kindly  put  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  S.  I,.  M.  Barlow  of  New  York. 
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met  to  arrange  details  about  a  joint  use  of  the  Potomac  ;  and  the  discus- 
sions naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of  terms  of  commercial  reciprocity 
between  those  States.  The  scope  of  such  jirovisions  grew  in  the  minds  of 
a  few  to  include  other  if  not  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  Madison  was 
the  main  agent  in  giving  force  and  direction  to  these  views. 

Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1786,  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
resolved  to  invite  the  States  to  a  general  conference  for  enlarging  the  ))()W- 
ers  of  Congress  over  trade.  The  federal  body  meanwhile  discussed,  but 
did  not  move.  The  convention  ^  met  in  September  at  Annapolis.  None 
but  the  Central  States  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  respond.  Those  who 
assembled  felt  they  were  too  few  for  action,  but  determined  to  bring  about, 
if  possible,  a  more  general  attendance  upon  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  May,  1 787,  if  all  the  States  could  be  induced  to  be  represented. 


Il         : 


II 

I         I 


[1^ 


PATRICK   HE\I<V.» 


1  For  the  report  of  the  convention,  see  .lm,'r- 
ifiiii  Museum,  i.  ;  Towle's  Constitution,  341  ; 
Madison's  IVorks,  ii.  6g<S.  See,  on  the  .Vniiapolis 
convention,  Elliot's  l')ebates,  i.  116;  Curtis's 
Constitution,  \.  2-\(> ;  Austin's  Gcny,  ii.  4;  lives 
of  IJamilton  and  JFadison ;  Hamilton's  ll'oiks, 
i.  432  ;  ii.  336  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  v.  97  ; 
Sparks's  JVas/iiiigton,\\.  223,  513;  Hancroft  and 
llildreth  ;  Hradford's  Massachusetts,  253;  A'o. 
Amir.  Ker.,  Oct.,  1827  ;  IVorcestcr  Mas;.,  nos.  27, 
28. 


Rives  (ii.  66, 98)  claims  for  Madison  the  credit 
of  making,  in  his  motion  for  the  .Xnnapolis  con- 
vention, the  first  real  step  forward  toward  the 
ultimate  convention  at  Philadelphia  (Madison's 
Letters,  iii.  586).  There  is  much  room  for  vari- 
ety of  opinion  on  the  immediate  causes.  H.  B. 
Pawson  (/list.  Mag.,  Mar.,  1871,  p.  176)  traces 
the  "  first  effective  moving  cause,  which  led  to 
the  convention  of  1787,"  to  Gen.  Malcolm's  reso- 
lution in  the  New  York  Assembly,  Feb.  17,  1787. 


*  After  a  print  In  the  Analeptic  Magaziiw.  Dec,  181;,  fn)ni  a  paintins,'  by  Sully,  and  onuraved  by  T.cney. 
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With  this  view  a  report  was  made  to  Congress.  The  delegation  from  Mas- 
sachusetts prevented  that  body  from  approving  it.  Going  back  to  his  own 
State,  Rufus  King,  a.ssisted  by  Nathan  Dane,  convinced  the  legislature  that 
there  was  no  need  of  a  convention,  and  that  Congress  could  initiate  all 
needful  improvements  in  the  Articles.  Virginia  acted  more  nobly.  She 
was  the  earliest  to  agree  to  the  project,  and  named  Washington,  Madison, 
Randolph,  and  Mason  to  be  her  representatives.'  As  State  after  State  fell 
into  line.  King  and  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  began  to  doubt,  and  then  ac- 
ceded to  the  winning  side,  offering  a  resolution  in  Congress,  by  which  that 
body  (February  21,  1787)  appointed  the  same  day  and  place  for  a  conven- 
tion, which  was  to  be  held  for  the  .same  end,  —  an  agreement  which  saved 
the  pride  of  Congress,  and  did  not  frustrate  the  purposes  of  others.- 

On  the  same  day  of  the  action  of  Congress  (February  21,  1787),  Massa- 
chusetts had  I't  last  chosen  her  delegates.  It  had  been  a  severe  lesson 
which  brought  her  to  this  result,  and  the  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  coun- 
try at  large.  It  is  hardly  neces.sary  to  consider  a  social  ebullition,  resulting 
in  armed  resistance,  to  have  been  abetted  by  emissaries  of  I<^nglanii,  as  was 
believed  by  some  at  the  time.*  There  were  signs  of  its  coming  even  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war,  and  very  likely,  as  Rives  ^  suggests,  there  was 
something  in  the  laws  of  Mas.sachusetts  that  invited  a  revulsion  in  times 
like  those  which  had  come.     The  agrarian  spirit,  in  one  form  and  another, 


m 


'  "  I  here  acknowledge,"  said  Mr.  Webster  in 
his  speech  on  the  Sub-Treasury  in  1838  (IVorks, 
iv.  494),  "  the  commonwealtli  of  Virginia  to  be 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  commencing  the  work 
of  establishing  the  Constitution.  The  honor  is 
hers.  There  is  not  a  brighter  jewel  in  the  coro- 
net that  adorns  her  brow."  We  cannot  over- 
appreciate  the  influence  in  this  direction  of  that 
private  citizen  who  was  the  most  conspicuous 
of  Americans.  We  cannot  read  the  letters  ad- 
dressed by  and  to  Washington,  in  the  ninth  vol- 
umeof  his  {fr/V/H^rs'  (Sparks'.s),  without  being  im- 
pressed with  his  noble  anxiety,  and  with  a  cahn- 
ness  of  wisdom  that  never  in  his  long  career 
served  his  countrymen  to  better  purpose.  There 
is  something  elevating  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  relief  which  the  country  felt  when  it  was 
found  that  Washington  would  not  decline,  as  he 
at  first  wished  to  do,  the  seat  in  the  proposed 
convention  to  which  Virginia  had  elected  him. 
A  sense  of  the  value  of  his  service  at  this  cri- 
sis has  been  often  expressed  ;  but  see  Frothing- 
ham's  Rise  of  the  Republic,  5S6. 

Almost  equally  fortunate  was  it  that  a  younger 
man,  in  whom  Washington  could  place  the  con- 
tidence  which  he  bestowed  upon  Madison,  stood 
ready  with  his  large  practical  wisdom  to  help 
sustain  the  leading  influence  of  Virginia  in  this 
hazardous  conjunction.  It  is  an  additional  sat- 
isfaction to  know  that  we  have  left  such  a  record 
of  his  thoughts  as  is  found  in  the  Madison  Pa- 
pers,    rf.  Rives's  Madison,  ii.  ch.   28;  Towle, 


Ourtis,  and  Story  on  The  Constitution.  Rives 
(ii.  658)  has  shown  that  a  paper  thought  by 
Sparks  (ix.  521)  to  have  possibly  been  the  work 
of  Washington  was  really  that  of  Madison.  Cf. 
Madison's  Letters,  i.  293;  Curtis's  Constitution, 
i.  200. 

Tt  is  not  without  significance  that  at  this  junc- 
ture Patrick  Henry  refused  to  enroll  himself 
among  the  supporters  of  Washington  and  Mad- 
ison. Jefferson  thought  him  time-serving ;  but 
the  action  of  Jay  had  alarmed  him,  and  con- 
vinced him  of  the  danger  which  would  accrue  to 
the  Southern  States  by  giving  to  ('ongress,  in 
which  the  Northern  States  might  combine,  more 
power  than  it  now  had.  Thus  resolutely  refu.s- 
ing  to  fight  the  project  within  the  convention, 
he  prepared  to  assail  its  work  in  fashioning  the 
public  opinion  of  his  State  against  any  such 
consolidation  of  power.  (M.  C.  Tyler's  Patrick 
Henry,  ch.  17.) 

-  The  action  of  Congress  in  acceding  to  a  call 
for  a  convention  was  held  by  many  to  be  a  neces- 
sary constitutional  measure,  if  the  meeting  was 
not  to  be  a  revolutionary  one.  Washington  held 
this  view  (Sparks,  ix.  237).  Cf.,  for  the  con- 
gressional cill,  Rives's  Madison,  ii.  181  ;  Elliot's 
Debates,  i.  119;  Towle's  Constitution,  345;  Cur- 
tis's Constitution,  i.  362. 

^  Jo/in  Adamses  Works,  viii.  420  ;  Wells's  Sam. 
Adams,  iii.  226. 

*  Madison,  ii.  166. 
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Commonwealth  of  Maflachufetts. 

By  His  E  X  C  E  L  L  E  N  C  Y 

JamesBowdoin,E(q. 

GOVERNOUR    of    the  COMMONWEALTH  of 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

A   Proclamation. 

WHEREAS  by  an  Aft  pafled  the  fixtcenth  of  February  inftant, 
entitled.  "  An  Aft  defcribing  the  difqualifications.  to  which  peribcs 
fhall  befufajefted,  which  have  been,  or  may  be  guilty  of  Treafbn,  or  ffv- 
jng  aid  or  fupport  to  the  prefent  Rebellion,  and  to  whom  a  pardon  may  be  ex- 
tended," the  General  Court  have  eftabliOied  and  made  known  the  conditions 
and  difqualifications,  upon  which  pardon  and  indemnity  to  certain  ofFtnders, 
defcribed  in  the  (aid  Aft,  fhall  be  offered  and  given  ;  and  have  authorized  and 
empowered  the  Governour,  in  the  name  of  the  General  Court,  to  prcmife  to 
fuch  offenders  fuch  conditional  pardon  and  indemnity  : 

I  HAVE  thought  fit,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vcftcd 

in  me  by  the  faid  Aft,  to  ilTue  this  Proclamation,  hereby  prcmifmg  pardon 
and  indemnity  to  all  offenders  within  the  defcription  alorefaid,  who  are  citizens 
of  this  State  ;  urder  fuch  rcfhiftions,  conditions  and  difqualifications,  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  faid  Aft  :  provided  they  comply  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions thereof,  on  or  before  the  twenty-tirfl  day  of  March  next 

G  I  V  E  N  at  the  Cuuncil  Chamber  in  Boflxn,  thh  Sevenlfcnih  Day  of  Fthruary,  in  the  Year 
of  our  LORD  One  Thni/nnd  Seven  Hundred  and  Ei^lty  Seven,  and  in  the  Eleventh  Year 
tfj  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  oj  A  M  E  R"^!  C  A. 

JAMES      BQWDGIN. 

By   His    Excellency's   Command, 

JOHN     A  V  E  R   Y,  jun.  Secretary. 


BOSTON  :    Printed  bv  ADAMS  &  NOURSE.  Printers  to  llw  GENERAL  COURT. 

[Reduced  from  a  copy  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society's  library.] 
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was  abroad.  It  was  the  pica  of  the  country  for  the  cession  of  the  Western 
lands  by  those  States  which  claimed  them,  that  all  the  States  which  had 
assisted  to  secure  them  should  share  their  advantages.  Tliere  was  no  nice 
discrimination  in  the  reasoning  of  the  masses,  and  they  were  not  disposed 
to  observe  any  fallacy  in  the  argument  that  all  property  which  joint  resist- 
ance had  protected  was  equally  the  subject  of  division.  Times  such  as 
existed  were  ripe  for  the  machinations  of  demagogues  and  malcontents. 
The  old  families  were  impoverished,  and  did  not  afford  the  usual  barrier  of 
conservatism.  A  new  moneyed  race  had  sprung  up,  —  speculators  who  had 
bought  claims  to  be  enforced  ;  sutlers  who  had  made  money  when  the  sol- 
diers were  suffering  ;  upstarts  who  had  shared  tlie  i)rotits  of  the  privateers, 
—  and  there  were  lawyers  who,  in  carrying  out  the  harsh  compulsions  of 
the  law,  scaleil  their  fees  to  the  measure  of  the  prodigality  of  those  who 
had  grown  rich  so  adventitiously.  The 
prisons  were  filled  with  vagabonds  and 
debtors.  Towns  pushed  the  unfortunate 
paupers  beyond  their  borders,  until  they 
could  find  no  pillow  .so  welcome  as  the 
stone  floor  of  a  cell.  Even  the  reputed 
well-to-do  people  were  harassed  by  the 
disordered  state  of  the  public  finances. 
There  was  no  specie  for  those  who 
could  not  live  by  the  exchange  of  pro- 
duce. Merchants  who  had  depended  on 
the  extravagant  f  of  customers  suddenly 
found  that  sales  of  their  over-large  im- 
portations were  stopped,  and  the  law- 
yers had  claims  against  them  for  collec- 
.  tion.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the 
courts  should  be  resisted.  The  turbu- 
lent mob  found  a  leader  in  one  who 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
had  some  military  experience — Daniel 
Shays. 

Fortunately  for  the  State,  her  governor  was  a  man  of  nerve  and  decision  ; 
and  James  Bowdoin  was  a  man  in  whom  those  who  had  money  and  were 
law-abiding  had  confidence.  So  it  was  that  in  a  week's  time  the  merchants 
of  Boston  placed  ^5,000  in  his  hands.  Tiio  militia  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  was  put  in  motion,  and  the  main  body  of  them  proceeded  west- 
ward, under  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  to  the  scene  of  the  chiefest  dis- 
order, in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  It  was  wintry  weather,  and  forced 
marches  were  made.  The  supporters  of  the  law  presented  a  front  before 
which  the  ill-organized  mob  quailed,  and  the  country  was  tracked  with  the 


JAMES  BOWDOIN.* 


11 


i 


*  After  a  profile  in  the  Mass.  .\fag.,  Jan.,  1791,  from  an  original  said  to  be  owned  by  the  family, 
length  in  American  Afagazine,  i.  373  ;  and  miniature  lilceness  in  .\fem.  Hist.  Boston. 
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devious  paths  of  the  lawless  fugitives.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  captured, 
tried,  and  convicted  ;  but  prudence  ruled  the  government,  and  they  were 
finally  pardoned.' 


I    I 


RUFUS  KING.» 

'  The    principal   contemporary   authority  on  and  enjoyed   the   acquaintance  of    the   leading 

the  Shays  Rebellion  is  (leorge  Richard  Minot's  actors  in   the   suppression  of  the  revolt.     Bel- 

History    of  the   insuritctioiis   in    Af(issarhiis,-tts,  knap  (Belknup  Papers,  ii.  55,  59)  represents  the 

///  //i,'  year  fjS6,  and  llic   rebellion   consetpteut  opinion  of  the  law-abiding  part  of  the  peo])le  in 

thereon    (Worcester,    1788,  and  zA  ed.,  Hoston,  'lussachusctts  when  he  says  that  the  Iwok  was 

iSio).     He  had  access  to  the  otlicial  documents,  written  with  candor.     He  refers  to  the  adverse 


I   I 


•  After  the  enRraving  by  I.eney,  fdllowing  Wood's  picture,  Riven  in  Delaplaine's  Refosi/ory  (Philad..  1815). 
Cf.  a  recent  woodcut  in  Seribiier's  .^tas;.  (1S8-),  vol.  ii.  172;  and  I.ossinjj's  War  of  iSi3,f.  145.  Stuart'* 
picture,  owned  by  A.  1  i  Kini;.  is  engraved  in  T.  W.  Ilitiginson'^  /.ari;rr  History.  401.  I'lierc  is  .1  pictuii'  in 
Independence  Hall,  PlHl.i<lelpl\ia. 
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Massachusetts  could  now  well  revise  her  record.  King  came  over  to  the 
advocates  of  a  convention,  and  urged  Gerry  to  accede.'  Delegates  were 
appointed,  as  we  have  seen.  The  effort  to  bring  New  York  into  line  was 
an  eager  one,  and  the  abilities  of  Hamilton  were  put  to  a  test  in  order  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  (iovernor  Clinton  and  his  followers.-  The  advo 
cacy  of  Hamilton  was  tim«ly,  and  he  labored  with  all  the  vigor  of  his  mind, 
Schouler^  aptly  says  of  him  :  "  He  had  not  great  tact,  but  he  set  his  foot 
contemptuously  to  work  the  treadles  of  slower  minds."  Much  depended 
on  New  York. 

"The  papers  teem  with  federal  and  anti-federal  pieces,"  wrote  Belknap, 
December,  1787,  to  Hazard,  a  citizen  of  New  York.  "  We  are  more  afraid 
of  your  State  than  any  other."  ^  The  victory  was  won,  and  New  York 
appointed  delegates  ;  but  Hamilton,  who  was  imc  of  them,  found  no  help 
from  his  associates.  It  was,  as  regards  her  other  delegates,  an  accession 
without  heart. 

There  was  one  member  of  the  Confederation,  left  at  last,  which  hail 
not  responded,  —  the  smallest  of  the  States,  the  thorny  Rhode  Island, — 
whose  want  of  adhesion  was  not  much  regretted,  whose  factious  self-will 
really  helped  the  cause  more  than  any  docility  on  hei"  part  could  have  done, 
and  the  work  was  completed  without  her." 


view.s  when  he  says,  "  Minot  has  brought  Ho- 
nesttis  upon  him  already,  and  it  is  probable  many 
more  of  the  wasps  will  sting  him."  Hazard  re- 
plied to  lielknap  :  "  There  is  a  degree  of  impar- 
tiality and  independence  of  .spirit  in  the  book 
which  does  Minot  honor."  William  Tudor"s 
similar  opinion  is  given  in  .Sparks's  Corresp.  of 
tlu-  Ki-v.,  iv.  229.  The  account  in  Mc.Master  (i. 
299-330),  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  compiled 
narratives,  refers  to  newspapers  of  the  time,  but 
makes  no  reference  to  Minot.  Kno.x  described 
to  Washington  the  temper  of  the  people  (Sparks, 
ix.  207),  and  Lincoln  sent  him  a  memoir,  with 
ofticial  papers  (Ihid.  239).  The  Lincoln  papers 
were  used  by  Harry  (///>/.  0/  .\f<isi,ufiiis,l/>;  iii. 
ch.  6),  who  gives  abundant  references.  Other 
letters  to  Washington  are  in  .Sparks's  Corrosp. 
of  the  Kit'.,  iv.  ,\  letter,  Jan.  8,  17S7,  from  Ku- 
fus  I'utnam  to  (iovernor  Howdoiii,  describing  an 
interview  with  Shays,  is  in  tlic  Afniiw  Ilht.  Coll.. 
ii.  250.  The  views  of  some  who  regretted  ])re- 
cipitating  the  revolt  are  in  the  .•////,;•.  .-/;///,/.  So<-. 
Proc,  iv,  36S.  Poore  (/V.nv//.  Cit.il.  di't.  Piihl., 
p.  17)  gives  the  publications  of  the  papers  reach- 
ing Congress.  There  are  numerous  pajiers  in 
the  Mass.  .\rchives.  Another  contemporary  ac- 
count is  in  the  Wonystor  Atng.,  Sept.,  17S6.  Cf. 
view,s  of  a  leading  Federalist  in  Wm.  Sullivan's 
l-'amiliar  Litters  (Boston,  183.1),  ]).  5;  and  no- 
tices in  Madison's  Letters,  iii.  243.  The  local  as- 
pects are  studied  in  Holland's  Western  ALuss.  ; 
Lincoln's  I  Forrester ;  Ward's  Slimvshiiry  ;  Tlut- 
ler's  Orotoii  ;  Shatluck's  Coiumul :  Smith's  Pitts- 


field:  Sawtell's  Ttnuiislieiid ;  Paige's  Cawi5r/V/(^<'. 
Cf.  also  Bradford's  ALiiss.  :  Wells's  Sum.  Adams, 
iii.  ch.  59;  .\mory's  S'idlivaii  ;  Austin's  Gerry. 
A  paper  by  Dr.  (Ireen  on  the  connection  of  Gro- 
ton  with  the  movement  is  in  the  JLiss.  LList.  Soe. 
Proe.,  2d  ser.,  i.  298.  A  letter  of  Cen.  Cobb,  rel- 
ative to  the  rci)ression  of  disturbances  in  Taun- 
ton, is  in  fliid.  ]).  77.  Cf.  A'.  F..  LL  mid  G.  A'<;f., 
1864,  p.  5,  and  the  volume  conimemorating  the 
presentation  of  Cobb's  |)orlrait  to  the  State. 
For  magazine  and  sectional  papers,  see  Curtis 
on  the  Constitution,  i.  269  ;  Hildrcth,  iii.  474 : 
n.  J.  Lossing  in  Nar/'er's  Monthlv,  April,  1862 
(x.xiv.  ('156)  ;  John  Fiske  in  the  Atlantie,  Sept., 
1SS6  ;  D.  Stebbins  in  .linerirnn  Pioneer,  i.  383  ; 
E.  Crane  in  IVoreester  .Society  of  Aniii/.  /'roc., 
V.  61  (1881);  L.  M.  Sargent's  Deolinx's  vitli  t/ie 
Dead.  no.  29.  Ralph  TngersoU  Lockwood's  novel, 
The  Lnsnrj^etits,  is  based  on  the  record. 

'  Cerry  expressed  his  middle-ground  in  the 
debates  in  the  Federal  Convention:  "We  are 
neither  the  same  nation  nor  different  nations. 
We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  pursue  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  ideas  too  closely"  (FUiott's 
Debates,  v.  278.     Cf.  Von  Hoist,  F.ng.  tr.,  i.  10). 

"^  Morse's  LLamilton,  and  other  lives  of  Ham- 
ilton. 

•''  Cnited  States,  i.  25. 

■*  lielknaf  Papers,  i.  498. 

^  Judge  Dana  even  i)roposed  to  annihilate  the 
"abominable"  Rhode  Island,  and  divide  her  ter- 
ritory between  NLissachusetts  and  Connecticut 
(.Austin's  Gerry,  il.  p.  (y]). 
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ALEXANDER   HAMILTON.* 

•  After  Leney's  engraving  of  the  bust  by  Ceracci  in  Delaplaine's  Repository  (1815).  It  is  also  engraved 
by  A.  li.  Durand  in  J.  C.  Hamilton's  Hamilton  (ed.  1S79,  vol.  i.).  A  bust  after  Houdon  belongs  to  the  Mass. 
Historical  Society.  Tlie  picture  after  Weimar  in  the  N.  V.  City  lUll  is  engraved  in  Higginson's  Larger  His- 
tory, 316.  An  engraving  of  a  portrait  by  Trumbull  (1792),  painted  for  George  Cabot,  is  in  Lodge's  ed.  of 
Hamilton,  vol.  i.  Ames's  picture  is  also  engraved  by  Leney.  Cf.  the  engraving  in  the  Federalist  (ed.  1S64). 
See  the  picture  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  384  ;  in  Gay's  Pof.  Hist.  U.  S.,  iv.  102. 

For  a  view  of  liis  house,  see  Appleton's  Journal,  viii.  436 1  of  liis  tomb  in  Trinity,  Harper's  Mag.,  Nov., 
iS;fi,  p.  871 ;  of  the  house  in  which  he  died,  Gay,  iv.  149. 
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NOTES. 


A.  Diplomacy  in  Euroi-e.  —  An  opinion 
was  very  promptly  formed  in  lingland,  after  the 
treaty  of  peace,  that  the  bond  of  union  among 
the  States  of  the  new  republic  was  far  from 
perfect,  and  that  disintegration  must  ensue.* 
The  British  soon  perceived  that  they  could  se- 
cure, as  they  thought,  all  the  desired  commer- 
cial advantages  under  the  enforcement  of  navi- 
gation laws,  which  treated  as  aliens  those  who 
were  lately  subjects.  At  all  events,  any  power 
of  retaliation  was  not  to  be  drei'ded  as  long  as 
the  States  remained  jealous  of  one  another  and 
of  Congress.  The  English  government,  if  not 
the  American  people,  saw  the  mockery  of  the 
action  of  Congress,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  parts  of  the  now  dissevered 
emi)ire  were  concerned,  when  it  commissioned 
(May  12,  17S4)  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jefferson 
to  make  treaties  of  commerce  with  Kuropean 
powers.'-  Tliere  was  more  sense  than  was  will- 
inglv  acknowledged  in  the  States  in  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Hritish  ministry,  that  a  league  with- 
out power  to  enforce  treaties  could  hardly  hope 
to  negotiate  treaties,  when  as  many  diplomatists 
as  there  were  members  of  the  league,  each  com- 
missioned by  his  respective  State,  could  only  in 
conjunction  effect  a  negotiation,  the  results  of 
which  could  be  compulsory  upon  the  parties  in 
contract.''  It  also  served  the  purpose  of  the 
ministry  to  divide  the  interests  of  the  several 
States  as  nv  ch  as  possible,  and  this  method  of 
a  distinct  recognition  of  the  parts,  with  no  recog- 
nition of  the  whole,  was  a  ready  means  to  that 
end. 

Congress  not  long  after  moved  to  bring  this 
feeling  to  an  issue,  when  it  appointed  John 
Adams  (Feb.  25,  1785)  as  minister  to  England; 
and  a  few  days   later   it   commissioned  Jeffer- 


son as  minister  to  France,''  for  Franklin  had 
before  this  urgently  asked  to  be  recalled.  The 
last  oliicial  act  of  that  veteran  servant  of  the 
States  had  been  to  atili.\  his  signature  to  a  treaty 
with  Prussia,  in  conjunction  with  Adams  and 
Jefferson,  in  which  Franklin  had  succeeded, 
without  any  serious  opposition,  in  embodying 
his  own  views  respecting  the  exemption  of  pri- 
vate property  from  capture  at  sea." 

Adams  passed  over  from  I'aris  to  London,  to 
present  his  credentials.  The  aged  Oglethorpe, 
the  founder  of  Georgia,  was  the  first  to  call  on 
him.  The  new  minister  went  through  a  memo- 
rable presentation  to  the  king,  and  on  June  2, 
17S5,  he  wrote  home  an  account  of  it  to  Jay,"  in 
which  we  have  a  record  of  suave  speeches  on 
both  sides,  ^bout  a  common  language  and  the 
same  strains  in  the  blood.  This  was  agreeable  ; 
and  both  the  king  and  his  former  subject  bore 
themselves  with  reassuring  frankness.  The 
royal  graciousncss  did  not,  however,  represent 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Hritish  people. 
Hefore  he  left  France,  Adams  had  written  to 
Gerrv  '  that,  as  he  looked  about,  almost  the 
only  comfort  he  found  was  in  the  fact  that, 
should  war  again  come,  the  treaty  of  17S3  had 
rendered  it  possible  "to  tight  without  halters 
about  our  necks."  When  he  reached  FngLind, 
the  prospect  was  not  more  assuring,  and  he 
thought  he  saw  a  purpose  in  the  Knglish  gov- 
ernment "  to  maintain  a  determined  jieace  with 
all  Kurope,  in  order  that  they  may  war  singly 
against  .\merica,  if  they  should  think  it  neces- 
sary." 8  It  was  not  very  long  before  he  wrote 
to  Jay  :  "  It  is  very  apparent  that  we  shall  never 
have  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  this  coun- 
try until  Congress  shall  be  made  by  the  States 
supreme  in  matters  of  foreign   commerce   and 


1  Cf.  such  tracts  as  Lord  Sheffielil  s  Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States  (London,  1783). 
There  was  a  2d  ed.  with  add.  notes. 

2  Secret  Journals,  iii.  qgS.     Cf.  Pitkin,  ii.  534. 

■'  John  Adams's  Worts,  viii.  243.  Cf.  Dif.  Carres.,  1 783-1 7S9,  ii.  297;  Marshall's  Was/iington,  ii.  gfi; 
Pitkin,  ii.  iSy.  The  British  public  were  informed  of  these  matters  in  such  publications  as  the  Rev.  Wni.  Jack- 
son's Constitutions  of  the  several  independent  Stales  of  America,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Articles 
of  Confederation,  etc.  (London,  1783;  Brinlcy  Catal.,  iii.  no.  4,824.)  This  seems  to  have  been  a  reprint  of  a 
collection  with  a  similar  title,  published  by  order  of  Congress,  Philad.,  1781  (Brinley,  ii.  no.  4,188,  200  copies), 
and  of  which  a  2d  cd.  was  issued  in  Boston  in  17S5  (Brinley,  iii.  no.  4,82;.) 

*  March  10,  1785.     Secret  Journals,  iii.  551. 

6  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.  ("139 ;  Secret  Journals,  iv.  5.  Franklin  then  passed  across  the  channel,  and 
finally  embarked  at  Southampton,  July  25,  17S5,  and  reached  Philadelphia  Sept.  14.  Sparks's  Franklin,  \. 
507;  VMion'f,  Jefferson,  ch.  32;  his  Franklin,  ii.  529;  Lyman's  Diplomacy,  i.  ch.  5.  The  first  number  of  a 
new  Extrait  des  gazettes  Amcricaines  (Paris,  1786)  gave  the  addresses  to  Franklin  on  his  return  to  America, 
with  his  replies. 

«  .\(lams's  Works,  viii.  2;f). 

"  Mag.  .tiner.  Hist.,  188  ,  p.  276. 

•  John  .Vdams's  Works,  \\\\.i%2. 
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treaties  of  commerce,  and  until  Congress  shall 
have  exerted  that  supremacy  with  a  decent  firm- 

IlL'SS."  » 

Adams,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  had  long 
interviews  with  I'itt  respecting  the  frontier  posts, 
the  debts,  the  navigation  acts,  and  other  differ- 
ences.'^ .\dams  pressed  the  English  minister 
hard,  aiul  I'itt  was  complacent,  but  would  not 
talk  much.  Adams  was  not  fitted  to  endure  reti- 
cence or  evasion.  "  I  wished  for  an  answer,  be 
it  ever  so  rough  or  unwise,"  he  wrote  to  Jay. 
"  In  short,"  he  again  wrr  a  few  days  later, 
"  America  has  no  party  at  ,  esent  in  her  favor. 
...  I  had  almost  said  the  i  lends  of  America 
are  reduced  to  Dr.  Price  *  and  Dr.  Jebb.  .  .  . 
Nothing  but  retaliation,  reciprocal  prohibitions 
and  imposts,  and  putting  ourselves  in  a  jiosture 
of  defence  will  have  any  effect."*  He  also  com- 
plains that  to  match  the  IJritish  ministry  in 
their  system  of  espionage,  and  get  information 
as  readily  as  they  do,  was  costly  beyond  his  rev- 
enue. At  another  time  he  intimated  to  the  min- 
istry that  the  retention  of  the  Western  posts  was 
likely  to  encourage  the  Indians,  and  that  an 
Indian  war,  traceable  to  a  breach  of  the  treaty 
by  England,  would  lead  to  consequences  not  to 
he  calmly  considered  ;  and  further,  he  said  that 
if  the  surrender  of  the  posts  was  contingent  on 
the  payment  of  debts  to  British  subjects,  it  was 
quite  as  just  that  the  debts  should  not  be  i)aid 
till  the  jjosts  were  surrendered.  On  Nov.  30, 
1785,  Adams  |)resented  a  foimal  demand  for 
their  surrender."  Lord  Carmarthen  delayed  long 
in  his  reply  to  this  communication,  but  only  to 
revert,  when  he  did  respond,  to  the  undeniable 
fact  that  certain  States  had  interposed  obstacles 
to  the  collection  of  Hritish  debts.  The  States, 
said  Adams,  must  cither  repeal  these  laws,  or 
give  Congress  full  power  over  commercial  regu- 
lations, so  that  a  compulsory  influence  may  be 
everted  on  Crcat  Britain." 

.\gain,  .\(lams  called  on  the  Tripolitan  am- 
bassador in  London,  who  unblushingly  told  him 
that  Tripoli  was  at   war  with  America  because 


she  attempted  to  navigate  the  Mediterranean 
without  paying  tribute.  Adams  told  Jay  that  a 
description  of  this  conference  might  be  better 
for  harlequin  than  for  Congress,  though  there 
was  civility  enough  shown  on  both  sides  "in  a 
strange  mixture  of  Italian,  lingua  Franca,  broken 
French,  and  worse  English."  '  Adams  was  in 
doubt  whether  this  Tripolitan  was  a  consum- 
mate politician  or  a  philosopher,  as  he  compla- 
cently called  himself. 

The  Tripolitan  mildly  intimated  that  3o,o(jo 
guineas  might  induce  his  government  to  make  a 
treaty  which  would  exempt  American  shipping 
from  devastation  ;  but  that  it  was  probable  that 
Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Algiers  would  each  de- 
mand as  much  or  more.  So  Adams  was  obliged 
to  communicate  to  his  impoverished  countrv' 
that  a  sum  of  not  much  short  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  would  be  necessary  to  secure 

e  desired  immunity.  "  The  fact  cannot  be 
iltered,  and  the  truth  cannot  be  concealed," 
he  adds  to  Jay."  "  Never,"  he  said  again,'' 
"  will  the  slave  trade  be  abolished  while  Chris- 
tian princes  abase  themselves  before  the  pirat- 
ical ensigns  of  Mahomet."  Yet  such  were  the 
requirements  that  he  wrote  to  Uowdoin,  of 
Massachusetts,  pressing  that  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  guineas  spent  in  this  way  was 
cheaper  than  the  cost  of  a  war ;  and  then  re- 
verting to  what  Congress  h.id  to  s|)are  for  the 
purpose,  he  called  it  a  sum  that  would  be  worse 
than  thrown  away.  Adams  and  Jefferson  were 
not  wholly  in  accord  in  t'r.is  matter ;  for  while 
Adams  reckoned  the  costs  of  a  war  wi;h  the 
Harbary  powers,  Jefferson  revolted  at  the  abase- 
ment of  a  tribute,  and  hoped  to  join  with  Italy 
and  Portugal  in  an  expedition  ag.iinst  them.  This 
required  ships,  and  Adams  knew  the  difficulties 
of  getting  the  States  to  respond  to  any  naval 
requisition  of  Congress.  They  were  indeed 
quite  content  that  Portugal  should  order  her 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  i)rotect  American 
vessels,  as  she  did  in  1786.'"  A  treaty  was  finally 
negotiated  with   Morocco  by  Thomas  Harclay, 


1  H'oi-i's,   viil.  28(1. 

2  IVori-s,  viii.  302. 

8  Richard  Price  had  published  in  17S4  his  Ol'scmatioiis  on  tin-  iiiifurfii/nc  of  Ihf  Ameriiaii  Kivohilion 
(London,  17S4  ;  Boston,  1784  ;  New  Haven,  1  7.S5,  etc.).  There  were  two  remarks  upon  it  made  by  liim  in  a 
letter  to  ( lovcrnor  Trumbull,  which  indicated  the  springs  of  some  of  tlie  difliciilties  soon  to  be  encoimtered  by 
the  strugnlinR  States  ;  "  I  find  my  tract  has  given  offence  in  the  Southern  States  by  advising  the  gradual  abo- 
lition of  negro  slavery  and  measures  for  preventing  too  great  an  Inequality  of  property,''  Then  he  refers  to 
the  advent  of  John  Adams  in  London  as  American  minister,  with  a  foreboding  of  the  futility  of  his  mission, 
"for  there  is  still  an  hostility  among  us  against  yom-  country."  An  English  translation  of  Mini'.jeau's  reflec 
tions  upon  Dr.  Price's  pamplilet  wasjirintcd,  with  corrections,  at  Philaielphia  in  17SC1. 

<  .Adams's  ir»)X-.f,  viil.  313. 

■'  Adams's  Works,  vlil.  35;;  .SV,  ;v/  Joiiriuih.  iv.  iSd;  Morse's /n//;;  A,l(im<.  p.  231. 

«  Cf.  letter  of   Rufus  Kii\g  in  .I/uft.  /fist.  So,-.  Proc,  ix.  S. 

f  Adams's  Worl-s,  vill.  372.  373;  .S'^j/<-  I'afers.For.  Keltitioiis,  i.  iof>. 

8  Adams's  IKof^'j, viil.  370. 

9  //>/•(/.  3S8. 

t*^  Seifrt Jonmnh,  iv.  3.SS. 
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under  the  approval  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  ; 
but  this  was  the  oiily  one  of  the  African  States 
which  entered  into  treaty  stipulations  before  the 
Constitution  was  put  in  force.' 

Jefferson's  career  in  France  was  characteris- 
tic. He  lost  no  opportunity  to  inculcate  his 
principles  of  free  trade,  lie  did  his  best  to  buy 
American  captives  out  of  .Mgerine  prisons.  He 
strolled  among  the  book-stalls,  and  notified  his 
friends  at  homo  of  all  the  new  inventions.  He 
jjurloined  a  little  Italian  rice  and  sent  it  to  the 
Carolina  planters  for  seed.  He  published  his 
Xotes  on  Viri^inia  in  English  and  P'rench.  He 
conferred  with  the  political  mentors  of  the  com- 
ing French  Revolution,  and  wrote  to  Jay  to  in- 
duce the  shipment  of  American  flour  for  the 
starving  Parisians. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  which  Er.gland  con- 
cluded with  France  in  1786  was  not  encour- 
aging. Adams  wrote  :  "  France  and  England  are 
both  endeavoring  at  this  moment  to  impose  on 
each  other.  The  .secret  motive  of  both  is  to  im- 
pose upon  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  we  may  see  a  combination  of 
luigland  and  the  House  of  Bourbon  against  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  in  gloomy  moments 
only,  but  in  the  utmost  gaiety  of  heart,  that  I 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  persuasion  that  the  fair 
plant  of  liberty  in  America  must  be  watered  in 
blood."  -  With  these  forebodings,  Adams  had, 
as  early  as  Jan.,  1787,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  re- 
called. He  wrote  to  Jay  that  "a  life  so  useless 
to  the  public  and  so  insipid  to  myself,  as  mine 
is  in  luirope,  has  become  a  burden  to  me  as  well 
as  tu  my  countrymen."  ■'  Congress  granted  his 
request,  Oct.  5,  1787.  [^Ireat  Britain  meanwhile 
had  not  condescendef'.  to  send  any  minister  or 
other  accredited  agent  to  America.* 

B.  TilK  Financial  I'rohi.kms.  —  The  divi- 
sion among  the  people  on  the  subject  of  specie 
and  paper  money  was  so  engrossing  that  at 
times  little  else  seemed  to  engage  the  public 
attention.  It  was  necessarily  associated  very 
closely  with  the  chiv;f  interests  of  the  country. 

We  get  a  sense  of  the  variant  views  on  the 
management   of    the   treasury,   prevailing    just 


after  the  war,  in  such  letters  as  that  of  Sam- 
uel Osgood,  printed  in  Mass.  hist.  Soc.  .  'ruc,  v. 
470.  Cf.  the  lucid  presentation  of  the  failure  of 
credit  after  the  war,  in  John  Fiske's  paper  in 
the  Athmlic  Montlily,  July,  18S6.  Robert  Mor- 
ris had  been  called  to  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
in  place  of  a  committee,  and  Hamilton,  frater- 
nizing with  him,  and  looking  forward  for  the 
supplanting  of  the  "futile  and  senseless  Confed- 
eration," had  expressed  his  belief  in  a  national 
debt  as  a  national  blessing,  if  it  be  not  an  ex- 
cessive debt.  Morris's  cure-all  was  a  national 
bank,  and  it  was  tinally  chartered  by  Congres* 
(Dec.  31,  1781)  as  the  Bank  of  North  AmericR. 
Morris,  however,  felt  obliged  to  give  it  a  legal 
status  by  a  charter  from  rennsylvania  in  1783. 
Madison  and  others  were  jeal  uis  of  its  prerog- 
atives, and  hampered  it  where  they  could.  Its 
right  to  e.xist  was  the  occasion  of  a  struggle 
in  the  Assembly  of  Pennsy'vania.  The  bank  re- 
munerated the  stockholders,  but  was  of  com- 
paratively little  help  to  the  government  of  the 
country  ;  and  Morris  finally  went  out  of  office, 
announcing  the  inability  of  the  Treasury  to  meet 
the  interest  on  its  foreign  loans.'' 

In  1783  the  domestic  loans  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  .534,115,290,  its  foreign  to 
$7,885,085,  —  or  a  total  of  $42,000,375.  To  pay 
the  interest  on  such  amounts  between  1782  and 
1786,  requisitions  for  over  $6,000,000  were  made 
on  the  States,  and  only  about  $1,000,000  was  re- 
ceived. To  meet  the  interest  on  the  foreign 
loans,  money  was  borrowed  in  Europe.  The 
domestic  creditors  had  nothing  done  for  them  ; 
and  sometimes,  when  they  sold  their  claims, 
they  got  no  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  face.*' 

Each  State  w  as  fighting  the  baleful  campaigns 
of  ]japer-moncy  discussions  in  its  own  way,  reli- 
antly  and  triumphantly  like  Connecticut,  meanly 
and  disastrously  like  Rhode  Island  and  North 
Carolina,  —  the  very  States  that  stood  aloof  as 
long  as  they  dared  when  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  under  consideration.  Diver.se  legisla- 
tion, here  and  there,  impaired  the  obligations  of 
contracts. 

Bancroft  (final  revision,  vi.  167,  etc.)  summa- 
rizes the  ways  in  which  the  several  States  eman- 


(  A 


J  Secret  Journals,  iv.  349.  The  treaty  was  ratified  July  iS,  i;8;.  Cf.  Jefferson's  Writings;  State  Papers ; 
Foreign  Relations,  vol.  i. ;  Schuyler's  American  Diplomacy  (N.^'.,  1S86),  ch.  4  ;  Sparks's  Diflom.  Corrcsf., 
17S2-17S9  (ist  cd.  iSjj  ;  In  7  vols. ;  2d  ed.  183;,  in  3  vols.) ;  Sparks's  Washington,  x.  do. 

Jefferson's  correspondence  while  minister  in  France  is  printed  in  T.J.  Randolph's  edition,  and  what  portion 
is  there  omitted  of  John  .Adams's  letters  to  him  are  given  in  .Adanis's  \l'>,-is.  viii.    Cf.  Morse's /g/rf>'W«,  ch.  7. 

'-    Works,  viii.  416. 

"   Wc-lis,  viii.  429. 

<  On  the  diplomacy  of  this  period,  see  Trescot's /);//.//«/..  17S0-1S01,  opening  chapter;  Amer.  Quart., 
xvi.  454;  .V.  .Uner.  AVi'.,  xxxix.  302. 

■''  Cf.  .Sparks's  Gotivernenr  Morris,  iii.  437,  for  G.  Morris's  views. 

"  Kafael  A.  Hayley's  National  Loans  of  the  I'nited  States,  from  July  4,  lyjb,  to  Jure  jio,  rSSo,  as  prepared 
foi  the  tenth  census  of  the  United  States  (WasliinKton,  1S81).  Cf..  on  the  financial  straits  of  the  Confed- 
eration, Ciirtis's  Co)i.rtitutinn,  i.  172. 
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cipated  themselves  from  the  entanglements  of 
their  paper  bills.  He  says  (vi.  20)  that  the  pam- 
phlet Observations  on  the  nature  and  use  0/ paper 
credit  (I'hilad.,  1781),  ascribed  by  Madison  to 
Pelatiah  Webster,  was  written  in  fact  by  Wil- 
liam Barton. 

Rhode  Island  made  it  penal  to  refuse  paper 
money  at  par,  btit  a  valiant  butcher  carried  it 
to  the  courts,  and  was  sustained  in  his  honest 
fight  for  hard  money,  and  the  record  of  the  trial 


has  passed  into  jurisprudence  as  one  that  is 
famous.! 

For  the  subject  generally,  see  references,  ante, 
pp.  81,82. 

Gouverneur  Morris  had  submitted  a  plan  for 
a  coinage,  and,  amended  by  Jelferson,  it  became 
a  law,  and  foreshadowed  our  present  system,  as 
it  was  later  perfected  by  Hamilton.  McMaster 
(i.  189)  represents  the  varieties  of  coins  in  use, 
and  their  values. 


1  James  M.  A'arnum,  The  case  of  Trcvett  against  Wecdcn  on  information  and  complaint  for  refusing 
paper  hills  in  payment  for  butcher's  meat  in  market  at  par  with  specie,  tried  before  the  honorable  Supcrioi 
Court  in  the  county  of  Newport,  September  term,  ijiO  ;  also  the  case  of  the  Judges  of  said  court,  etc.  (Ptov- 
idence,  1787). 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE   CONSTITUTION   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES,   AND   ITS 

HISTORY. 

BY  MR.  GEORGE  TICKNOR  CURTIS, 

THE  Convention  to  consider  a  change  of  government  assembled  at 
Philadelphia  on  May  14,  1787.  The  delegations  of  Connecticut  and 
New  Hampshire  arrived  some  weeks  after  that  date,  and  Rhode  Island 
did  not  send  any  delegation  at  all.  This  body  of  men,  assembled  for  the 
unprecedented  purpose  of  thoroughly  reforming  the  system  of  government 
with  the  authority  of  the  national  will,  comprised  a  representation  of  the 
chief  ability,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  country  ;  and  in  the  great  task 
assigned  to  them  they  exhibited  a  wisdom,  a  courage,  and  a  capacity  which 
had  been  surpassed  by  no  similar  body  of  lawgivers  ever  previously  as- 
sembled. The  world  had  then  seen  little  of  real  liberty  united  with 
personal  safety  and  public  security  ;  and  it  was  an  entirely  novel  under- 
taking to  form  a  complete  system  of  government,  wholly  independent  of 
tradition,  exactly  defined  in  a  written  constitution,  to  be  created  at  once, 
and  at  once  set  in  motion,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objects  of 
human  liberty  and  social  progress.  Their  chief  source  of  wisdom  was 
necessarily  to  be  found  in  seeking  to  avoid  the  errors  which  experience  had 
shown  to  exist  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Naturally  the  individual 
members  of  the  Convention  were  men  of  widely  different  views  ;  the 
debates  extended  over  four  months'  time  ;  but  the  counsels  of  the  leading 
spirits  at  last  prevailed,  — of  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison,  Franklin, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  Edmund  Randolph,  and  Rufus  King.  Washington 
was  the  presiding  officer.     Each  State  had  one  vote. 

The  American  people  had  been  originally  thirteen  distinct  colonies,  with 
no  political  connection  with  each  other.  When  they  were  in  some  degree 
united  under  the  Confederation,  that  union  was  formed  on  the  principle  of 
a  league,  —  a  compact  between  sovereign  States  for  certain  purposes.  But 
this  principle  never  has  enabled,  and  probably  never  will  enable,  a  govern- 
ment to  become  effective  and  permanent.  The  idea  of  government  implies 
sovereignty,  and  when  the  parties  to  a  federal  union  are  themselves  politi- 
cal governments  and  sovereigns,  the  two  authorities  necessarily  conflict. 
The  new  idea  to  be  developed  now  was,  that  the  future  union  must  be,  not 
a  mere  federal  league  between  States,  but  a  tinion  between  the  people  of 
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the  several  States.  This  principle,  strongly  insisted  on  by  Hamilton  and 
others,  was  not  entertained  by  all  the  members  of  the  Convention,  many 
adhering  to  the  opinion  that  the  existing  federative  union  could  be  made 
efficient  by  engrafting  new  powers  upon  it.  These  two  parties  —  the  one 
contending  for  more  comprehensive  national  powers,  and  the  other  adher- 
ing to  the  principle  of  state  rights  and  interests,  which  began  to  show  them- 
selves soon  after  the  States  had  asserted  their  independence  —  represented 
ideas  which  have  existed  in  our  system  ever  since  that  day,  and  which  are 
not  entirely  separable  from  it.  There  can  be  but  one  supreme  power  over 
the  same  subjects  in  the  same  community  ;  and  although,  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  some  portion  of  the  sovereign  power  of  each  of  the  sep- 
arate States  had  been  vested  in  a  general  government,  that  government 
had  been  found  incapable  of  resisting  the  great  power  that  had  been 
reserved  to  the  States  anil  was  constantly  exerted  by  them.  The  scheme 
now  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  Convention  was  that  the  people 
of  the  several  States  should  withdraw  entirely  certain  functions  of  govern- 
ment which  they  had  previously  vested  in  their  state  government.s,  and 
confer  them  upon  a  national  authority  ;  that  the  two  kinds  of  authority 
should  be  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  each  to  be  exer- 
cised in  its  own  dejiartment  directly  upon  the  people,  and  not,  as  heretofore, 
one  upon  the  other. 

Another  amendment  to  be  made  in  the  old  system  was  to  create  a  gov- 
ernment of  three  distinct  departments  :  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 
The  Congress  of  the  Confederation  consisted  of  a  single  body  of  men 
whose  office  combip'^d  (in  a  way  that  could  never  prove  efficient)  all  these 
divisions  of  power.  The  people  of  the  country  were  accustomed  to  com- 
plex governments  in  their  state  constitutions,  and  to  apply  this  principle  to 
the  national  authority  was  what  Hamilton  and  other  able  statesmen  had 
long  wished  to  do.  These  views  of  government  were  included  in  a  scheme, 
called  the  Virginia  plan,  which  was  presented  to  the  Convention  in  a  series 
of  resolutions  submitted  by  (jovernor  Randolph  of  Virginia.  They  were 
opposed  by  a  minority  party  consisting  of  the  smaller  States,  who  advo- 
cated the  principle  of  State  Rights,  and  whose  plan  was  brought  forward 
by  the  members  from  New  Jersey.  The  latter,  called  the  New  Jersey  plan, 
was  of  a  purely  federal  character,  and  proposed  to  add  a  few  new  powers  to 
the  existing  system,  rather  than  to  substitute  a  national  government.  The 
lontr  existence  of  the  distinctions  between  the  different  States,  the  settled 
habit  of  the  people  of  the  States  to  act  only  in  their  separate  capacities, 
their  adherence  to  state  interests,  and  their  strong  prejudices  against  all 
external  power,  had  prevented  them  from  contemplating  a  government 
founded  on  the  principle  of  a  national  unity  among  the  populations  of  their 
different  communities,  and  the  mode  of  reconciling  the  coordinate  existence 
of  a  national  and  a  state  .sovereignty  had  undergone  no  public  discussion. 
The  two  parties,  who  upheld  respectively  the  Virginia  and  the  New  Jersey 
plans,  early  came  to  a  serious  issue  on  the  question  of  the  source  and  the 
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basis  of  representation  in  the  national  lc{;islaturc.  That  it  should  consist 
of  two  houses  was  agreed  ;  but  the  advocates  of  a  purely  national  system 
wished  to  have  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  each  house, 
while  the  upholders  of  a  federal  system  insisteil  upon  an  equal  representa- 
tion of  States.  The  latter  urged  that  a  popular  election  would  be  too  dem- 
ocratic, and  that  the  state  legislatures  would  be  more  likely  to  appoint  suit- 
able persons.  On  the  other  side  it  was  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to 
introduce  a  true  democratic  principle  into  the  government  ;  the  broadest 
possible  basis,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be  given  to  the  new  system,  and  as  the 
system  was  to  be  republican,  a  direct  representation  of  the  people  was  indis- 
pensable. The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  two  houses  was  settled  with 
comparative  ease.  One  objection  to  the  Virginia  plan  was  pointed  out  by 
Hamilton.  This  was  that  it  presented  a  democratic  house  checked  by  a 
democratic  senate.  The  necessity  of  providing  some  means  by  which  the 
States,  as  States,  might  defend  themselves  against  encroachments  of  the 
national  government,  was  seen  by  all  ;  c'  J  this  produced  a  unanimous  vote 
in  favor  of  giving  to  the  state  legislatures  the  appointment  of  the  less 
numerous  branch  of  the  national  legislature,  afterwards  called  the  Senate 
But  the  alternatives  of  an  equal  or  a  proportionate  representation  created  a 
prolonged  and  hot  discussion  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  absolute  refusal  of  a 
formidable  minority  of  the  smaller  States  (those  who  contended  for  an 
equal  representation)  threatened  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  itself,  and  all 
the  evils  of  coming  dissension  and  strife,  that  a  compromise  was  agreed 
upon.  Each  party  argued  with  the  energy  of  firm  conviction,  but  these 
were  men  capable  of  the  highest  of  the  moral  virtues,  and  their  magnanim- 
ity was  as  great  as  their  intellectual  acutencss  and  strength.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  the  result  of  their  mutual  concessions  to 
each  other,  for  the  sake  of  that  union  which  all  knew  to  be  their  only  hope 
of  strength  and  safety.  The  first  great  compromise  of  '^he  Constitution, 
that  between  a  purely  national  and  a  purely  federal  system,  gavj  the  States 
an  equal  representation  in  the  .Senate,  and  the  people  a  proportionate  rep- 
resentation in  the  House.  The  establishment  of  a  definite,  equitable  ratio 
of  popular  representation  in  the  House  occasioned  considerable  difficulty. 
Objections  e.xisted  to  founding  such  a  ratio  upon  the  number  of  voters  in 
the  several  States,  because  the  elective  franchise  had  been  conferred  in  the 
different  States  upon  very  different  principles,  —  upon  the  number  of  white 
inhabitants  alone,  for  some  States  had  large  numbers  of  free  blacks,  and 
regarded  them  as  citizens  ;  or  upon  the  whole  number  of  free  inhabitants, 
which  would  take  from  the  large  slave-holding  States  their  rightful  posi- 
tion of  comparative  importance.  It  was  finally  found  necessary  to  treat 
the  slaves  as  inhabitants,  and  not  as  chattels  or  property  ;  and  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  as  the  most  equitable  ratio  the  whole  number  of  free 
inhabitants  and  three  fifths  of  all  other  person.s,  except  Indians  not  paying 
taxes. 

The  general  principles  on  which  the  powers  of  the  national  legislature 
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were  to  be  regulated  were  declared  with  a  great  degree  of  unanimity.  Tliat 
it  ought  to  be  invested  with  all  the  legislative  powers  belonging  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation  was  conceded  by  all.  This  was  followed  by  the 
nearly  unanimous  declaration,  that  the  legislative  power  ought  to  embrace 
all  cases  to  which  the  state  legislatures  were  incompetent,  or  in  which  the 
harmony  of  the  United  States  would  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  state 
legislation.  But  the  Convention  also  went  much  further,  and,  without  dis- 
cussion or  dissent,  declared  that  there  ought  also  to  be  a  power  to  negative 
all  laws  passed  by  the  several  States  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
national  legislature,  the  Articles  of  Union,  or  any  treaties  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Union.  The  somewhat  crude  idea  of  making  a  negative  on 
state  legislation  a  legislative  power  of  the  national  government  shows  that 
the  discovery  had  not  yet  been  made  of  exercising  such  a  control  through 
the  judicial  department. 

The  con'-truction  of  a  national  executive  was  attended  with  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  Whether  the  executive  should  consist  of  one  or  of  three 
r  .sons ;  whether  the  election  should  be  given  to  the  people  or  to  the 
national  legislature ;  whether  a  negative  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislature 
should  be  attached  to  the  office,  —  were  questions,  the  decision  of  some  of 
which  proved  at  this  time  not  final.  It  was  determined  'hat  a  single  exec- 
utive should  be  elected  by  the  national  legislature  foi  the  term  of  seven 
years,  and  that  he  should  be  ineligible  to  a  second  term.  A  proposition 
that  the  executive  should  be  chosen  by  electors  who  should  be  chosen 
directly  by  the  people  met  with  no  favor  at  first. 

The  third  main  division  of  the  government,  the  judiciary,  was  now  con- 
sidered. One  of  the  leading  objects  in  forming  the  Constitution  was  to 
obtain  for  the  United  States  the  means  of  coercion,  without  a  resort  to 
force  against  the  people  of  the  States  collectively.  This  could  be  done 
only  by  making  the  authority  of  the  government  supreme  in  relation  to  the 
rights  and  powers  that  might  be  committed  to  it  ;  and  it  could  be  made  so 
only  by  applying  its  legislation  to  individuals  through  the  intervention  of  a 
judiciary.  The  judiciary  is  the  department  which  not  only  acts  as  thf  arbi- 
trator in  particular  controversies,  but  in  so  doing  declares  the  construction 
of  tie  laws.  It  was  determined  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judi- 
ciary should  extend  to  all  cases  which  respect  the  collection  of  the  national 
revenue,  to  impeachments  of  national  officers,  and  to  "questions  which 
involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony."  This  latter  provision  placed  the 
general  objects,  which  it  was  declared  ought  to  be  embraced  by  the  legisla- 
tive power,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  judiciary  ;  but  the  idea  of  vesting 
in  the  judicial  department  such  control  over  the  legislation  of  the  separate 
States  as  might  be  surrendered  by  them  to  the  national  government  was 
not  yet  propounded.  The  judges  were  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior, 
and  their  appointment  was  at  thjs  time  vested  in  the  Senate.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union,  for  the 
power  to  "protect  and  uphold  the  republican  governments  of  the  States,  and 
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for  the  amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Union.  Lastly,  it  was  settled  that 
the  Senate  should  consist  of  two  members  from  each  State,  and  that  they 
should  vote  per  capita.  It  was  decided  at  this  time  that  landed  property, 
as  well  as  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  should  be  included  in  the  quali- 
fications to  be  required  of  the  executive,  the  judiciary,  and  the  members  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  system  which  was  now  (July  24)  sent  to 
a  committee  of  detail,  to  be  cast  into  the  form  of  a  constitution.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Messrs.  Rutledge,  Randolph,  Gorham,  Ellsworth,  and 
Wilson.  This  committee  presented  their  report  on  the  6th  of  August,  in 
the  shape  of  a  Constitution 
divided  into  twenty-three  Ar- 
ticles. Two  important  sub- 
jects which  this  committee 
had  to  discuss  were :  first, 
what  classes  among  the  peo- 
ple were  to  have  the  right  of 
voting  for  members  of  the' 
popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  and,  secont'Jy,  what 
persons  were  to  be  eligible  to 
that  and  to  the  other  branch. 
In  substance,  these  questions 
resolved  themselves  into  the 
inquiry,  in  whom  was  the 
power  of  governing  America 
to  be  vested  ;  for,  according 
to  a  decision  of  the  Conven- 
tion not  yet  reversed,  the 
national  executive  was  to  be 
chosen  by  the  national  legis- 
lature. As  to  the  first  of 
these  questions,  the  stream 
of  foreign  immigration  which  was  constantly  flowing  into  the  country  ren- 
dered it  very  probable  that  foreign  influence  might  be  attempted  in  Amer- 
ica. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  important  that  the  advance  of  the  country 
in  wealth  and  prosperity  should  not  be  impeded  by  any  check  to  the  growth 
of  the  population.  The  result  of  much  deliberation  on  this  subject  was,  that 
the  same  persons  who,  by  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  were  admitted  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  their  own  legislatures, 
should  have  the  right  to  vote  for  their  representatives  in  Congress ;  and  the 
power  of  naturalization  was  transferred  from  the  States  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment.    The  question  of  admitting  persons  of  foreign  birth  to  positions 

•  [From  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  1839,  vol.  iv.,  following  a  drawing  by  James  Herring,  after  an 
original  picture  by  Colonel  Trumbull.  —  Ed.] 
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in  the  {;overnmcnt  was  a  serious  one.  There  was  extreme  jealousy  of  all 
foreign  interference  in  political  concerns  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  exclude 
all  but  native-born  citizens  would  have  been  to  deprive  the  country  of  the 
services  of  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Wilson,  and  Robert  Morris,  who  had 
thoroughly  identified  themselves  with  the  destiny  of  their  adopted  country. 
The  committee  of  detail  suggested  a  three  years'  citizenship  for  Represen- 
tatives and  a  four  years'  citizenship  for  Senators.  Many  thought  this  an 
insufficient  security,  and  the  time  was  therefore  changed  to  sevc  i  and  nine 
years  respectively. 

A  very  important  improvement  as  to  the  executive  department  was  now 
made  by  the  committee.  A  suggestion,  originally  made  S'«me  time  previ- 
ously, was  revived,  namely,  that  the  executive  should  be  r'.iosen  by  electors, 
each  State  to  have  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  rtrhole  number  of  its 
senators  and  representatives  in  Congress,  and  t'.iat  in  case  no  candidate 
had  a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  the  choice  should  be  made  by  the  Senrite. 
This  plan  of  vesting  the  ultimate  election  in  the  Senate  was  eagerly  em- 
braced by  the  smaller  States,  because  it  was  calculated  to  restore  to  them 
the  equilibrium  which  they  would  lose  in  the  primary  election  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  votes  held  by  the  larger  States.  But  when  this  scheme  came 
before  the  Convention  it  was  regarded  as  likely  to  elevate  the  Senate  into 
a  powerful  oligarchy,  and  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  seven  States,  not  con- 
taining a  third  of  the  people,  to  elect  the  President.  It  met  with  strenuous 
resistance.  The  first  part  of  the  scheme  was  "dopted,  as  avoiding  the  evils 
which  might  result  if  the  executive  were  to  h-f.  the  tool  of  the  legislature  ; 
but  the  ultimate  choice  of  this  officer  was  transferred  from  the  Senate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  in  other  matters  .still  the  Senate  had  been  made  a  very  powerful 
body  by  the  committee  of  detail.  They  had  vested  in  the  Senate  the  power 
to  make  treaties,  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  to  adjudicate  questions  of  boundary  between  the  States;  they  had 
given  to  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  the  power  to  declare  war,  while 
they  had  assigned  the  trial  of  impeachments  to  the  Supreme  Court.  When 
these  subjects  were  debated  in  the  Convention,  it  was  soon  pointed  out  that 
however  proper  it  may  be,  in  a  limited  and  republican  government,  to  vest 
the  power  of  declaring  war  in  the  legislative  department,  the  negotiation 
of  treaties  by  a  numerous  body  had  been  found,  in  our  own  experience  and 
in  that  of  other  republics,  extremely  embarrassing.  However  wise  may  be 
a  jealousy  of  the  executive  department,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  same 
authority  that  is  entrusted  with  the  appointment  of  all  other  officers  should 
not  be  permitted  to  make  an  ambassador  or  a  judge.  However  august  may 
be  a  proceeding  that  is  to  determine  a  boundary  between  sovereign  States, 
it  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  a  strictly  judicial  controversy, 
capable  of  trial  in  the  ordinary  forms  and  tribunals  of  judicature,  besides 
being  one  that  ought  to  be  safely  removed  from  all  political  influences. 
However  necessary  it  may  be  that  an  impeachment  should  be  conducted 
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with  the  solemnities  and  safejjuanls  of  allegation  and  proof,  it  is  not  always 
to  be  decided  by  the  rules  with  which  judges  are  most  familiar,  or  to  be 
determined  by  that  body  of  law  which  it  is  their  special  (kity  to  administer. 
A  comparison  of  these  provisions  with  the  Constitution  in  its  finished  form 
shows  that  this  great  instrument  is  the  result  of  many  changes  in  the  orig- 
inal views  of  its  framers,  and  that  every  part  of  it  required  a  very  great 
amount  of  discussion  in  order  to  sift  it  down  to  that  form  which  remains  as 
an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  its  authors. 

The  question  of  a  seat  for  the  national  government,  with  suitable  public 
buildings,  was  discussed,  and  power  was  given  to  the  national  legislature  to 
establish  a  federal  town.  It  was  important  that  the  national  government 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  local  influences  of  any  great  commercial  city, 
and  besides,  none  of  these  were  very  near  the  centre  of  the  Union  ;  but  it 
was  thought  that  to  decide  definitely  against  any  of  them  might  creati-  a 
jealousy  that  would  endanger  the  adojition  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

One  chief  cause  for  the  as.sembling  of  this  Convention  was  the  necessity 
for  conferring  upon  the  general  government  the  power  to  regulate  the  com- 
merce of  the  whole  country  and  to  obtain  an  adequate  revenue.  When 
this  subject  was  taken  up,  two  serious  considerations  presented  themselves  : 
the  entire  control  over  commerce  would  include  a  power  to  tax  exports  as 
well  as  imports,  and  a  power  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade.  Both  these  pow- 
ers would  operate  unfavorably  upon  the  South.  The  country  was  so  large 
and  its  agricultural  products  were  so  varied  that  no  export  tax  would  oper- 
ate equally  upon  all  the  States  ;  neither  could  one  section  of  the  country  be 
balanced  against  another,  —  the  products  of  the  South  against  those  of  the 
North,  for  instance.  A  power  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  would 
also  be  detrimental  to  those  Southern  States  which  had  not  already  sup- 
pressed it,  and  which  depended  upon  constant  additions  to  their  slave  labor. 
The  prohibition  of  this  traffic  by  national  law  was  strongly  wished  by  the 
North,  because  it  was  considered  that  the  admission  of  the  slaves  into  the 
ratio  of  representation  would  tend  to  increase  it,  and  thus  the  relative  influ- 
ence of  the  South  in  the  government  would  be  increased.  But  great  stress 
was  laid  upon  these  points  by  the  Southern  States  ;  in  fact.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  made  a  recognition  of  their  claims  on  these 
subjects  a  condition  of  their  acceptance  of  the  Constitution.  The  commit- 
tee of  detail,  therefore,  restricted  the  revenue  and  commercial  powers  l)v 
providing  that  no  taxes  should  l)e  laid  on  exports,  and  that  there  should  be 
no  interference  with  the  slave-trade.  The  debates  in  the  Convention  upon 
these  matters  were  long  and  earnest.  The  prohibition  against  taxing  ex- 
ports was  finally  carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  but  the  subject  of  the 
slave-trade  threatened  again  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Another  differ- 
ence also  divided  the  North  and  the  South.  The  Northern  States,  which 
were  chiefly  commercial,  contended  that  the  passage  of  a  navigation  act 
ought  to  be  secured  simply  by  a  majority  of  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  whereas  the  committee  of  detail,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
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agricultural  States,  had  made  a  two-thirds  vote  necessary.  The  result  of 
all  this  was  the  secoi  d  great  compromise  of  the  Constitution.  The  South 
agreed  not  to  demand  a  two-thirds  vote  u}  on  a  navigation  act,  and  the 
North  consented  to  allow  the  importation  of  slaves  (subject,  however,  to  a 
ta.\)  until  the  year  1808,  after  which  full  commercial  powers  were  to  reside 
in  the  national  government. 

Thus  the  main  features  of  the  legislative  department  were  finally  settled. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  officer  as  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  had  not  been  thought  of  when  the  first  draught  of  the  Constitution 
was  made  ;  but  subsequently  it  was  perceived  that  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
ecutive office  becoming  vacant  must  be  provided  against.  It  was  important 
that  the  Vice-President  should  not  be  a  mere  heir  to  the  succession,  but 
should  have  some  public  employment.  Fortunately,  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  Senate  was  found  to  require  a  presiding  officer  who  should  not 
be  a  member  of  the  body  itself.  As  each  State  was  to  be  represented  by 
two  delegates,  and  as  it  would  be  important  not  to  withdraw  either  of  them 
from  active  participation  in  the  business  of  the  chamber,  a  presiding  officer 
was  needed  who  would  represen*^^  none  of  the  States.  By  placmg  the  Vice- 
President  in  this  position  he  would  have  a  place  of  dignity  and  importance, 
would  be  at  all  times  conversant  with  the  public  interests,  and  might  pass 
to  the  chief  magistracy,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  attended  with  the 
public  confidence  and  respect.  The  ultimate  election  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, when  the  electors  had  failed  to  appoint  him  under  the  rule  prescribed, 
was  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  on  account  of  his  relation  to  this 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  question  of  a  council  of  state,  or  advisory 
body  to  assist  the  President  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  was  discussed 
in  the  Convention.  Hut  it  was  considered  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
that  the  nature  of  the  office  required  that  the  President's  responsibility 
should  not  be  shared  with  any  one.  Power  was  given  to  him,  however,  to 
"  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  exec- 
utive departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive offices."  Thus,  though  the  officers  now  known  collectively  as  "the 
Cabinet "  are  not  distinctly  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  custom  which  has  been  established  of  holding  regular  meet- 
ings of  those  officers,  who  advise  the  President,  but  have  no  power  of  con- 
trolling his  actions,  and  do  not  in  any  way  diminish  his  legal  responsibility. 

In  the  judicial  department  of  the  government,  several  important  changes 
were  made  in  the  plan  as  presented  liy  the  committee  of  detail.  Contro- 
versies between  States  respecting  jurisdiction  or  territory,  and  questions 
concerning  any  conflict  between  state  and  national  laws,  originally  vested 
in  the  Senate,  were  transferred  to  the  judiciary.  The  plan  of  the  commit- 
tee was  silent  with  respect  to  the  important  distinction,  familiar  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  between  j^roceeclings  in  equity  and  proceedings 
at  common  law.  This  distinction,  which  extends  not  only  to  the  forms  of 
pleadini;,  but  to  the  principles  of  decision,  the  mode  of  trial,  and  the  nature 
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of  the  remedy,  had  been  brought  by  the  settlers  of  most  of  the  colonies 
from  England,  and  had  been  perpetuated  in  their  judicial  institutions.  The 
Convention  supplied  this  defect. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  place  the  people  of 
the  separate  States  in  more  intimate  relations  with  each  other  by  removing 
in  some  degree  the  consequences  that  would  otherwise  flow  from  their  dis- 
tinct and  independent  jurisdictions.  This  was  to  be  done  by  causing  the 
rights  and  benefits  resulting  from  the  laws  of  each  State  to  be,  for  some 
purposes,  respected  in  every  other  State.  Independent  nations  aic  under 
no  positive  obligation  to  support  the  institutions  or  to  enforce  the  municipal 
laws  of  each  other.  So  far  does  this  negative  principle  extend,  that  the  gen- 
eral law  of  nations  does  not  even  require  the  extradition  of  fugitive  crim- 
inals who  have  escaped  from  one  country  into  another.  If  compacts  are 
made  for  this  purpose,  they  rest  entirely  upon  comity,  and  upon  those  con- 
siderations of  public  policy  which  make  it  expedient  to  remove  from  our  own 
borders  those  who  have  violated  the  great  laws  on  which  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety depends.  The  American  States  agreed  to  surrender  to  each  other  all 
fugitives  from  justice,  and  all  slaves  who  should  escape  from  lawful  service. 
The  domestic  law  which  sanctions  slavery  in  one  independent  nation  is,  like 
other  domestic  laws,  not  generally  recognized  in  other  countries  where  this 
relation  does  not  e.xist.  But  among  the  American  States,  many  of  which 
were  about  to  abolish  slavery  within  their  own  limits,  a  practice  which  would 
have  encouraged  the  flight  of  slaves  out  of  States  where  their  service  was 
lawfully  due  would  have  worked  endless  trouble.  It  would  have  been  an 
interference  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  certain  States,  and  this  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  could  not  allow.  Hence  the  clause  relating  to  fugitives 
from  service  was  adopted  in  the  Convention  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  last  articles  of  the  Constitution  related  to  subjects  on  which  there 
was  little  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Convention,  e.xcept  in  regard  to  the 
details  ;  they  were  provisions  obviously  necessary  to  be  made,  and  they  did 
not  occasion  much  debate.  The  fifth  article,  which  provides  for  amend- 
ments, affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  character 
of  the  government  established  by  the  Constitution  and  that  of  the  Confed- 
eration. The  latter,  from  its  nature  as  a  league  between  States  otherwise 
independent  of  each  other,  was  made  incapable  of  alteration  excepting  by 
the  unanimous  ccmsent  of  the  States.  In  the  Constitution  a  mode  was 
devised  by  which  changes  in  the  organic  law  could  become  obligatory  upon 
all  the  States  by  the  action  of  a  less  number  than  the  whole. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  Constitution  was  signed  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  Convention  representing  the  various  States.  Many  of  them 
were  not  .satisfied  with  all  its  details  ;  but  they  considered  the  choice  to  be 
between  anarchy  and  convulsion  on  the  one  side,  and  chances  of  good  to 
be  expected  of  this  ]ilan  on  the  other ;  and  they  all  signed  it  except  Luther 
Martin  of  Maryland,  Randolph  and  Mason  of  Virpnia,  and  Gerry  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    Yates  and  Lansing  of  \cw  York  had  retired,  dissatisfied,  from 
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the  Convention  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  after  that  date  the  vote  of  the  State 
was  not  taken.  New  York,  therefore,  was  not  regarded  a.s  officially  present 
when  the  Constitution  was  signed  ;  but  in  order  that  the  proceedings  might 
ha\c  all  the  weight  that  a  name  of  .io  much  importance  could  give  to  them, 
in  the  place  that  should  have  been  filled  by  his  State  was  recited  the  name 
of  "  Mr.  Hamilton,  from  New  York."  A  letter  was  prepared  to  accompany 
the  Constitution,  and  to  present  it  to  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
existing  Congress.  The  Convention  was  then  dissolved,  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  19th  the  new  Constitution  was  printed  in  the  newspapers 
of  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  at  once  copied  into  the  principal  journals  of  all 
the  States. 

The  public  mind  had  been  very  much  excited  during  the  four  months 
in  which  this  Convention  had  sat  with  closed  doors.  Various  false  rumors 
were  afloat ;  among  others,  the  idea  that  the  Convention  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy  and  a  reconciliation  with  England.  The  Con- 
stitution immediately  met  with  warm  friends  and  many  opponents.  As  it 
presented  itself  to  the  people  in  the  light  of  a  proposal  to  enlarge  and  re- 
construct the  system  of  the  Federal  Union,  its  advocates  became  known 
as  the  "Federalists,"  and  its  adversaries  as  the  "Anti-Federalists." 

On  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  Madison,  King,  and  Gorham,  who 
held  seats  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  hastened  to  the  city  of  Ne\, 
York,  where  that  body  was  then  sitting.  They  found  all  the  States  repre- 
sented except  Maryland  and  Rhode  Island  ;  but  they  found  also  that  an 
effort  was  likely  to  be  made  either  to  arrest  the  Constitution  on  its  way  to 
the  people  of  the  States,  or  to  subject  it  to  alteration  before  it  should  be 
sent  to  the  legislatures.  It  was  received  by  official  communication  from  the 
Convention  in  about  ten  days  after  that  assembly  was  dissolved.  All  that 
was  asked  of  the  Congress  was  that  they  should  transmit  it  to  their  con- 
stituent legislatures  for  their  action,  and,  after  much  opposition,  this  was 
finally  done,  chiefly  through  the  address  and  skill  of  Mr.  Madison.  By  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  States  present,  the  Congress  adopted  a  resolution 
which,  while  it  contained  no  approval  of  the  Constitution,  abstained  from 
interfering  with  it  as  it  came  from  the  Convention,  and  transmitted  it  to  the 
state  legislatures,  "  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates 
chosen  in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of 
the  Convention." 

In  general,  and  csijecially  in  New  York,  the  first  im|)rcssions  were  in  favor 
of  the  Constitution  ;  but  the  governor  of  New  York,  George  Clinton,  and  a 
considerable  party  in  political  power,  opposed  it,  as  the}'  had  opposed  the 
revenue  system  of  1783,  liecause  they  regarded  the  Union  with  jealousy, 
and  steadily  resisted  the  surrender  to  it  of  any  further  powers.  It  became 
evident  that  the  Constitution  could  be  carried  in  the  State  of  T-Tew  York  in 
no  other  way  than  by  a  thorough  discussion  of  its  merits,  such  a  discussion 
as  would  cause  it  to  be  understood  by  the  people,  and  would  convince  them 
that  its  adoption  was  demanded   by  their   interests.      For  this    purpose, 
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Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  under  the  common  signature  of  Pitbliiis, 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of  essays  which  became  known  as 
"  The  Federalist."  The  first  number  was  issued  in  the  latter  part  of 
October. 

The  Constitution  was  sent  to  the  state  legislatures  by  the  Congres.s  of 
the  Confederation  on  the  28th  of  September,  1787.  From  that  time,  during 
ten  months  it  was  under  consideration  by  the  States.  In  each  State  special 
conventions  were  held  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people  for  this  e.xpress 
purpose.  The  first  State  that  ratified  the  Constitution,  although  its  con- 
vention was  not  the  first  to  assemble,  was  Delaware.  Its  public  men  were 
intelligent  and  patriotic.  In  the  National  Convention  it  had  contended  with 
great  spirit  for  the  interests  of  the  smaller  States,  and  its  people  now  had 
the  sagacity  and  good  sense  to  perceive  that  they  had  gained  every  reason- 
able security  for  their  peculiar  rights.  The  public  press  of  Philadelphia 
friendly  to  the  Constitution  furnished  the  means  of  understanding  its  merits, 
and  the  discussions  in  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania,  which  assembled 
before  that  of  Delaware,  had  much  influence  in  the  latter  State.  Their 
delegates  unanimously  ratified  and  adopted  the  Constitution  on  the  7th  of 
December. 

The  convention  of  Pennsylvania  met  before  that  of  any  of  the  other  States, 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  20th  of  November.  This  was  the  second  State  in  the 
Union  in  population.  Its  chief  city  was  perhaps  the  first  in  the  Union  in 
refinement  and  wealth.  The  Constitution  encountered  considerable  oppo- 
sition in  the  convention ;  but  through  the  exertions  of  James  Wilson,  one 
of  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  its  framers,  and  Thomas  McKean,  then  chief 
justice  of  Pennsylvania  and  afterwards  its  governor,  it  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  forty-six  to  twenty-three,  on  the  12th  of  December. 

The  convention  of  New  Jersey  was  in  session  at  the  time  of  the  ratification 
by  Pennsylvania.  The  people  of  New  Jersey  alone,  of  all  the  States,  when 
the  National  Convention  was  instituted,  had  expressly  declared  that  the  reg- 
ulation of  commerce  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  general  gove.nment.  They 
had  learned  that  they  could  not  submit  longer  to  the  diverse  commercial 
and  revenue  systems  in  force  in  New  York  on  the  one  side  of  them,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  on  the  other  side.  Their  delegates  unanimously  ratified  the 
Constitution  on  the  12th  of  December. 

The  State  of  Georgia  also  assented  unanimously  to  the  Constitution  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1788.  Tiiis  State  was  too  far  south  to  be  influenced  by 
the  events  which  were  taking  place  in  the  north  ;  but  her  situation  as  a 
border  State,  exposed  to  the  powerful  and  cruel  Creek  Indians  on  the  west 
and  an  unfriendly  .S|-)anish  colony  on  tlie  south,  gave  her  strong  motives 
for  embracing  the  protection  promised  by  the  Constitution. 

In  Connecticut  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  a  large  majority  on  tiie 
9th  of  January.  There  was  some  opposition  to  it,  proceeding  principally 
from  that  portion  of  the  people  who  resisted  whatever  tended  to  the  vigor 
and  stability  of  government,  —  a  spirit  that  existed  to  some  extent  in  all 
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the  New  England  States.  The  topic  which  formed  the  chief  subject  of  all 
the  opposing  arguments  was  the  general  power  of  taxation  which  it  would 
confer  on  the  national  government,  and  the  particular  power  of  laying  im- 
posts. The  successful  defenders  of  the  Constitution  were  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
one  of  its  framers,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Law,  and  Governor  Huntington. 

These  five  States  ratified  the  Constitution  without  any  formal  record  of 
objections,  and  without  proposing  or  inristing  upon  amendments.  The 
conventions  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Virginia  were  still  to  meet, 
and  cnch  of  them  was  full  of  elements  of  opposition  of  the  most  formi- 
dable character,  and  ul  different  kinds,  which  made  the  result  of  all  of  them 
extremely  doubtful.  If  all  the  three  were  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  still 
one  more  must  be  gained  —  either  New  Hampshire,  Maryland,  or  North  or 
South  Carolina  —  to  make  the  nine  which  were  required  to  form  the  new 
union  ;  and  unfortunately  the  convention  of  New  Hampshire  was  to  meet 
five  months  before  those  of  Virginia  and  New  York,  and  a  large  number  of 
its  members  had  been  instructed  to  reject  the  Constitution. 

The  convention  of  Massachusetts  met  on  the  gth  of  January.  In  this 
State  the  Constitution  was  exposed  to  a  peculiar  hazard,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  procure  its  ratification  by  a  kind  of  compromise  with  the  oppo- 
sition for  a  scheme  of  amendments.  In  no  State  was  the  spirit  of  liberty 
more  jealous  and  exacting.  The  state  constitution  contained  the  most 
impressive  maxims  and  the  most  solemn  securities  with  which  public  liberty 
has  ever  been  invested  ;  and  the  new  Constitution  was  regarded  by  many 
as  defective.  Another  considerable  party  represented  such  persons  as  had 
been  concerned  in  the  recent  Shays  rebellion. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  was  Samuel  Adams.  The  friends 
of  the  Constitution  were  men  of  great  force,  such  as  Parsons,  King, 
Gorham,  Bowdoin  ;  but  some  of  the  eluments  of  which  the  opposition  was 
composed  could  not  be  controlled  by  any  superiority  in  debate.  So  far  as 
their  objections  related  to  the  powers  to  be  conferred  on  the  general 
government,  or  to  the  structure  of  the  proposed  system,  they  could  be 
answered,  and  many  of  them  could  be,  and  were,  convinced.  But  with 
respect  to  what  they  considered  the  defects  of  the  Constitution,  theoretical 
reasoning,  however  able,  could  have  no  influence  over  men  whose  minds 
were  made  up.  Therefore  Hancock  at  last  laid  before  the  convention  a 
jjroposition  for  certain  amendments.  He  suggested  a  form  of  ratification 
which  contained  a  distinct  and  separate  acceptance  of  the  Constitution, 
followed  by  a  recommendation  of  certain  amendment"  and  an  injunction 
addres.sed  to  the  representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress  tn  insist  at  all 
times  on  their  being  considered  and  acted  upon  in  the  mode  provided  by 
the  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution.  After  considerable  argument,  a  t^nv 
of  the  more  candid  members  of  the  opposition  were  convinced,  and  the 
Constitution  was  ratified  on  the  7th  of  February  by  a  majority  of  nineteen 
votes.  Immediately  after  this,  many  members  of  the  opposition  expressed 
their  determination,  now  that  it  had  received  the  assent  of  a  majority,  to 
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exert  all  their  influence  to  induce  the  people  to  anticipate  the  blessings 
which  its  advocates  expected  from  it.  This  course  of  the  opposition  in 
Massachusetts  was  observed  elsewhere,  and  it  had  considerable  influence 
upon  the  action  of  some  of  the  remaining  States. 

In  the  convention  of  New  Hampshire,  which  assembled  immediately 
after  that  of  Massachusetts  was  adjourned,  although  there  was  a  majority 
who,  either  bound  by  instructions  or  led  by  their  own  opinions,  would  have 
rejected  the  Constitution  if  required  to  vote  upon  it  immediately,  yet  that 
same  majority  was  composed  chiefly  of  men  willing  to  hear  discussion, 
willing  to  be  convinced,  and  likely  to  feel  the  influence  c'  what  had  occurred 
in  the  leading  State  of  New  England.  There  was  a  body  of  Federalists 
in  New  Hampshire  acting  in  concert  with  the  leading  men  of  that  party  in 
Massachusetts.  They  caused  the  same  form  of  ratification  and  the  same 
amendments  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  latter  State,  with  some  ad- 
ditional ones,  to  be  presented  to  their  own  convention  ;  and  eventually, 
though  not  until  June  21st,  after  an  adjournment,  they  gained  the  assent 
of  their  State. 

Six  States  only,  therefore,  had  adopted  the  Constitution  at  the  opening 
of  the  spring  of  1788.  The  convention  of  Maryland  assembled  at  Anna- 
polis on  the  2 1st  of  April.  The  convention  of  South  Carolina  was  to  follow 
in  May,  and  the  conventions  of  Virginia  and  New  York  were  to  meet  in 
June.  So  critical  was  the  period  in  which  the  people  of  Maryland  were  to 
act,  that  Washington  considered  a  postponement  of  their  decision  would 
cause  the  final  defeat  of  the  Constitution  ;  for  if,  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  postponement,  following  that  of  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina 
should  reject  it,  its  fate  would  turn  on  the  determination  of  Virginia.  The 
people  of  Maryland  appear  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
their  course.  They  not  only  elected  a  large  majority  of  delegates  known 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  but  a  majority  of  the  counties  instructed 
their  members  to  ratify  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  do  no  other  act. 
This  settled  determination  not  to  consider  amendments,  and  not  to  have 
the  action  of  the  State  misinterpreted,  or  its  influence  lost,  gave- great 
dissatisfaction  to  the  minority.  Their  efforts  to  introduce  amendments 
were  disposed  of  quite  summarily.  The  majority  would  entertain  no  propo- 
sition but  the  single  question  of  ratification,  which  was  carried  by  sixty- 
three  votes  against  eleven,  on  the  28th  of  April. 

This  was  foLowed  by  the  accession  of  South  Carolina  on  the  23d  of 
May.  Notwithstanding  a  majority  of  seventy-six  votes,  there  had  been  a 
strong  opposition,  chiefly  directed  against  the  commercial  power  of  the 
Constitution,  which  would  enable  a  majority  in  Congress  to  exclude  foreign 
vessels  from  the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  so  far  to  en- 
hance the  freights  on  the  products  of  South  Carolina.  Several  amend- 
ments were  added  to  the  ratification  to  be  presented  to  Congress  for  con- 
sideration, three  of  which  were  substantially  the  same  with  llirec  of  those 
proposed  by  Massachusetts. 
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A  very  full  convention  of  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia  assembled 
at  Richmond  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  embracing  nearly  all  the  most  eminent 
])ublic  men  of  the  State,  excepting  Washington  and  Jefferson.  Tiie 
contest  was  earnest  and  protracted.  The  Federalists  were  led  by  Madi- 
son, and  the  opposition  by  Patrick  Henry.  The  constant  theme  of  the 
latter  was  the  danger  threatened  to  the  spirit  of  American  liberty  and 
state  independence,  which  he  asserted  would  be  the  result  of  the  proposed 
con,solidated  government.  The  month  of  June  was  a  very  critical  and 
anxious  time  for  the  friends  of  the  Constitution.  On  the  17th,  New  York's 
convention  met  at  Poughkeepsie  ;  and  in  that  State,  as  well  as  in  Virginia, 
the  issue  was  exceedingly  doubtful.  Only  one  more  Lcate  was  required 
to  complete  the  nine  necessary  to  a  union.  At  this  crisis  an  adverse  de- 
cision by  either  of  these  States  or  by  New  Hampshire,  whose  adjourned 
convention  had  not  yet  acted,  might  have  a  fatal  influence  on  the  remain- 
ing States,  l^ut  within  four  days  of  each  other  New  Hampshire  and  Vir- 
ginia gave  their  final  assent  to  the  Constitution,  the  former  on  the  21st, 
and  the  latter  on  the  25th  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes.  Virginia  added  a 
long  list  of  amendments,  together  with  a  bill  of  rights,  to  be  presented  to 
Congress  for  its  consideration. 

The  victory  for  the  Constitution  in  New  York,  against  immense  opposi- 
tion, was  won  chiefly  by  Hamilton,  assisted  by  Chancellor  Livingston,  John 
Jay,  and  James  Duane.  The  Anti-Federalists,  led  by  Governor  Clinton, 
were  very  determined  in  their  resistance  ;  and  their  chief  objection  to  the 
Constitution  was  the  general  power  of  taxation  that  would  be  conferred 
upon  the  national  government.  At  last  they  brought  forward  a  form  of 
conditional  ratification,  with  a  bill  of  rights  prefixed,  and  with  amend- 
ments .subjoined.  After  a  long  debate  the  Federalists  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing a  vote  to  change  the  proposition,  so  that,  in  place  of  the  words  "  on 
condition,"  the  people  of  the  State  would  be  made  to  declare  that  they 
assented  to  and  ratified  the  Constitution  "  in  full  confidence  "  that,  until 
a  general  convention  should  be  called  for  proposing  amendments,  Congress 
would  not  exercise  certain  powers  which  the  Constitution  conferred  upon 
it.  A  circular  letter  was  then  adopted,  to  be  sent  to  all  the  States,  recom- 
mending a  general  convention  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  July  the  ratification,  as 
thus  framed,  was  carried  by  thirty  aiifirmative  against  twenty-seven  nega- 
tive votes.  By  this  slender  majority  of  her  delegates,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  peril  of  an  opposite  decision,  did  the  important  State 
of  New  York  accept  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  become  a 
member  of  the  new  government.  But  the  Federalists  were  considerably 
censured  by  their  friends  in  other  States  for  having  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal for  a  second  general  convention.  That  there  was  danger  lest  another 
general  convention  might  result  in  serious  injury  to  the  Constitution, 
perhaps  in  its  overthrow,  was  a  point  on  which  there  was  probably  no 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  Federalists,  and  Hamilton  and  his  asso- 
ciates undoubtedly  saw  the  danger  as  well  as  any  one.    But  the  facts  of  the 
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case,  anil  the  importance  of  bringing  New  York  into  the  new  Union,  afford 
a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Federalists  in  her 
convention.  There  was  far  less  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  mere  call 
for  a  second  general  convention  than  from  a  rejection  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  they  had  to  choose  between  these  alterna- 
tives. The  assembling  of  a  general  convention  was  superseded  by  the 
action  of  Congress  upon  the  amendments  proposeil  by  the  States. 

Thus  had  eleven  States,  at  the  end  of  July,  1788,  unconditionally  adopted 
the  Constitution  ;  five  of  them  proposing  amendments  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  Congress  that  would  assemble  under  it,  and  one  of  tin- 
five  calling  for  a  second  general  convention  to  act  upon  the  amendments 
desired.  Two  other  States,  however,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island, 
still  remained  aloof.  The  convention  of  North  Carolina  sat  from  July  21st 
to  August  2d.  It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  an  unconditional  ratifica- 
tion could  not  be  obtained.  The  Federalists  contended  strenuously  for 
the  course  pursued  by  the  other  States  which  had  proposed  amendments, 
but  they  were  overpowered  by  great  numbers  ;  and  the  convention  was 
dissolved  after  adopting  a  resolution  declaring  that  a  bill  of  rights  and 
certain  amendments  ought  to  be  laid  before  Congress  and  the  convention 
that  might  be  called  for  amending  the  Constitution,  before  North  Carolina 
could  be  prepared  to  ratify  it.  But  in  order,  if  possible,  to  place  the  State 
in  a  position  to  accede  to  the  Constitution  at  some  future  time,  u.id  to 
participate  fully  in  its  benefits,  they  also  declared  that,  having  thought 
proper  neither  to  ratify  nor  to  reject  it,  and  as  the  new  Congress  would 
probably  lay  an  impost  on  goods  imported  into  the  States  which  had 
adopted  it,  they  recommended  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  to  lay  a 
similar  impost  r,n  goods  imported  into  the  State,  and  to  appropriate  the 
money  arising  from  it  to  the  use  of  Congress. 

The  elements  which  formed  the  opposition  to  the  Constitution  in  other 
States,  received  in  Rhode  Island  development  and  aggravation  from  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  the  people  and  from  certain  local  causes.  The  colony  of 
Rhode  Island  was  established  upon  the  broadest  principles  of  religious 
and  civil  freedom.  Its  early  founders  and  rulers,  flying  from  religious 
persecution  in  the  other  New  England  colonies,  had  transmitted  to  their 
descendants  a  natural  jealousy  of  other  communities,  and  a  high  spirit  of 
individual  and  public  independence.  When  the  States  entered  into  the 
confederacy,  therefore,  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  were  singularly  reluc- 
tant to  part  with  any  power  to  the  central  authority.  They  took  no  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  When  the  Constitution  was  received 
by  the  State  in  1787,  the  general  assembly  refused  to  call  a  convention, 
and  simply  referred  it  to  the  freemen  in  their  several  town  meetings,  by 
whom  it  was  rejected.  North  Carolina  finally  ratified  the  Constitution 
November  21,  1789  ;  and  Rhode  Island  followed  on  May  29,  1790. 

Running  through  the  whole  period  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  close  of   the  late  civil  war,  the  history  of  opinion  cuncerning  the 
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nature  of  the  Constitution  is  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  The 
diversity  of  opinion  began  in  1798,  during  the  presidency  of  John  Adams, 
after  the  passage  of  two  acts  of  Congress  known  as  "he  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws,  which  were  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  w!>re,  at  all  events, 
high-handed  measures.  ""hey  were  vigorously  denounced  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  certain  resolutions,  which  have  been 
famous  in  our  political  history  as  "  the  Resolutions  of  1798."  They  enun- 
ciated certain  doctrines  respecting  the  legitimate  mode  of  encountering 
acts  of  the  Federal  government  supposed  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
chief  dogma  which  they  propounded  was  that  the  Constitution  is  "a  com- 
pact to  which  the  States  are  parties  ;"  and  the  conclusion  enunciated  was, 
that,  "in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other 
powers  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  States,  who  are  parties  thereto, 
have  the  right  and  are  in  duty  bound  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits  the  authori- 
ties,  rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them."  But  the  Resolutions  did 
not  define  the  mode  in  which  the  States  were  to  "  interpose."  Thirty  years 
afterward,  when  the  era  of  nullification  occurred,  Mr.  Madison,  who  in 
1798  was  concerned  in  drafting  the  Virginia  Resolutions,  made  a  public 
explanation  of  his  understanding  of  their  meaning.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  seventh  resolution  of  the  Virginia  series  called  upon  all  the  States  to 
unite  with  Virginia  in  denouncing  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  as  uncon- 
stitutional, and  in  "  taking  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  "  for  co-oper- 
ating with  Virginia  "  in  maintaining  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  Still,  inasmuch  as 
"the  necessary  and  proper  measures"  were  not  defined,  there  was  left  to 
future  times  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  meaning  of  these  resolu- 
tions, to  which,  on  account  of  their  source,  considerable  authority  was 
attached.  Jefferson  had  some  hand  in  preparing  the  corresponding  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  ;  but  neither  he  nor  Madison 
considered  that  they  comprehended  the  doctrine  of  nullification  that  was 
broached  in  South  Carolina  in  1830-33. 

During  the  war  of  1812-15,  the  measures  of  the  Federal  government, 
which  fell  with  great  severity  on  the  New  luigland  States,  led  the  legisla- 
tures of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  counties 
of  Cneshire  and  Grafton  in  New  Hampshire,  to  institute  the  "  Hartford 
Convention,"  a  body  composed  of  delegates  of  the  Federalist  party,  which 
assembled  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1814,  and 
sat  with  closed  doors.  It  transpired  from  their  Report,  which  was  after- 
wards published,  that  these  very  eminent  and  respectable  persons  contem- 
plated measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  New  England  States  for  relief  against 
acts  of  the  Federal  government,  according  to  what  they  considered  con- 
stitutional principles.  Their  idea  of  constitutional  methods  of  relief  and 
resistance  approached  very  nearly  to  the  later  doctrine  of  nullification  ;  but 
in  1814-15  the  emergency  which,  according  to  the  Resolutions  of  1798, 
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would  call  for  and  justify  state  action,  had  not  actually  arisen,  although 
threatened,  because  the  most  obnoxious  measures  of  the  administration  had 
not  become  laws,  whereas  tiie  South  Carolin.  'ullifiers  in  1830-33  aimed 
to  arrest  the  operation  of  a  Federal  statute  wi.  lin  the  limits  of  that  State. 
The  Hartford  Convention  proposed  certain  rt.  trictive  amendments  of  the 
Constitution,  and  their  Report  recommended  another  assembly  of  delegates 
to  meet  in  June,  1815.  But  the  peace  which  soon  followed  superseded  fui» 
ther  action. 

Passing  forward  to  1830-33,  the  student  of  our  political  history  will  find 
that  rather  vague  and  crude  ideas  had  been  entertained  respecting  the 
methods  of  constitutional  resistance  to  acts  of  the  Federal  government 
supposed  to  be  beyond  its  proper  authority  ;  and  that  there  had  descended 
to  the  nullifiers  the  dogma  that  the  Constitution  is  a  "  compact  "  to  which 
the  "  States  are  yties,"  and  its  corollary  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  States  to  inl  rpc  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil.  On  this  as 
the  corner-ston'"  the  w  iory  of  nullification  was  built.  Its  great  expositor 
was  Mr.  Calhouu,  and  it  is  to  his  exposition  that  the  student  must  look  for 
a  true  estimate  of  the  doctrine,  and  for  a  perception  of  the  difference 
between  nullifica'  jn  and  secession.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  a  perfectly  clear, 
comprehens'"e,  and  correct  idea  of  the  mixed  system  of  government  em- 
braced by  01  great  federal  community.  As  he  explained  it,  the  primary 
division  is  into  the  constitution-making  and  the  law-making  powers  ;  the 
first  being  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  last  being  divided 
between  the  common  and  joint  government  of  all  the  States,  and  the  sep- 
arate and  local  government  of  the  States  respectively.  But  in  both  the 
powers  of  government  are  distributed  among  three  separate  and  indepen- 
dent departments, —  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  To  preserve  this 
sacred  distribution  as  originally  made,  by  causing  each  to  move  in  its  pre- 
scribed orbit,  he  considered  to  be  the  great  and  difficult  problem,  on  the 
solution  of  which  the  duration  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  and  the 
liberties  of  the  country  depended.  Thus  far  he  was  right.  When  he  came 
to  answer  the  question,  "  What  provision  does  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  the  system  itself  furnish  to  preserve  this  and  the  other 
division  of  powers  .■' "  he  developed  his  solution  as  follows :  "  From  the 
relations  which  subsist  between  co-ordinate  governments,  and  from  a  law 
universally  applicable  to  a  division  of  power,  whether  between  governments 
or  departments  of  government,  a  mutual  negative  on  the  part  of  each  is 
necessary  to  protect  each  from  the  other  ;  and  in  a  case  of  conflict  as  to 
the  limits  of  their  respective  authority,  neither  has  the  right  to  impose  by 
force  its  decision  against  the  other,  but  must  appeal  to  a  power  paramount 
to  either,  whose  decision  is  final  and  binding  on  both.  That  paramount 
power  in  our  system  is  the  convention  of  States,  the  most  august  and  im- 
posing embodiment  of  political  authority  known  to  the  American  system 
of  government."  And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  nullification.  The  practical 
me':hod  of  its  application,  devised  in  South  Carolina,  was  to  arrest  by  a 
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state  ordinance  the  operation  of  the  obnoxious  tariff  law  of  the  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  that  State,  and  hold  it  in  suspense  until  a  con- 
vention of  all  the  States  should  have  decided  that  it  was  unconstitutional, 
or  should  have  made  provision  for  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  take 
away  the  power  assumed  and  exercised.  Hence  the  term  nullification  ;  the 
state  ordinance  being  supposed  to  nullify  the  act  of  Congress  for  a  time, 
and  until  a  convention  of  all  the  States  could  act.  The  theory  was  appa- 
rently a  complete  and  consistent  one  ;  and  it  had,  or  was  believed  to  have, 
this  merit,  that  it  did  not  contemplate  a  withdrawal  of  the  State  from  the 
Union,  but  it  claimed  to  be,  and  was  supposed  to  be,  the  exercise  of  a 
right  within  the  Union  and  under  the  political  system  established  by  the 
Constitution, 

In  1830  occurred  the  celebrated  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  doctrine  of 
nullification  between  Mr.  Haync,  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Webster,  senator  from  Massachusetts.  In  this  debate  Mr.  Webster  devel- 
oped the  opposite  theory  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  that  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  in  and  by  the  Constitution,  granted  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment certain  enumerated  and  described  sovereign  powers,  thus  consti- 
tuting a  government  proper,  whose  powers  are  irrevocable  by  any  process 
of  state  interposition  known  to  the  system  ;  and  that  within  this  system 
there  is  established  a  judicial  power,  by  which  the  conformity  of  legislative 
acis  with  the  Constitution  must  be  ultimately  determined.  No  immediate 
action  followed  this  discussion,  but  after  the  passage  of  the  South  Carolina 
ordinance  of  nullification  it  became  necessary  for  the  Federal  government 
either  to  recognize  and  act  upon  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  or  to  oppose 
it,  and  to  exert  such  authority  as  it  possessed  to  render  nullification  imprac- 
ticable. It  was  clear  that  an  admission  of  the  doctrine  of  nullification  would 
jjrove  cumbrous  and  destructive  to  the  operations  of  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  apparent  that  force  of  some  kind  must  be  used  to  render 
nullification  impracticable.  What  this  force  should  be  was  determined  in 
the  following  manner  :  —  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  in  1830  was  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  resigned  that  position,  and  was  chosen  a  senator  from 
South  Carolina  in  place  of  Mr.  Hayne,  who  became  governor  of  the  State. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Calhoun  returned  to  the  Senate,  President  Jackson  sent 
a  message  to  Congress,  transmitting  the  South  Carolina  ordinance  of  nulli- 
fication and  his  executive  proclamation,  in  which  he  had  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  nullification  with  great  vigor,  and  upon  substantially  the  same 
grounds  taken  by  Mr.  W\'bster  in  the  debate  of  1830.  The  President  also 
caused  to  be  submitted  what  was  called  the  Force  Bill,  which  was  designed 
to  counteract  the  state  method  of  arresting  the  collection  of  duties  levied 
at  the  custom-house  on  imported  merchandise,  and  to  empower  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  marshal  of  the  district  to  collect  the  revenue  impo.sed  by 
law.  The  proposal  of  this  measure  led  to  another  memorable  debate  in  the 
Senate,  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  which  the  former  devel- 
oped and  the  latter  opposed  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  on  which  the 
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supposed  right  of  state  nullification  depended.  The  result  was  that  the 
Force  IJill  became  a  law,  am!  that  an  issue  was  made,  which,  however,  was 
not  carried  out  to  its  ultimate  consequences  by  reason  of  the  interposition 
of  Mr.  Clay.  He  proposed  and  carried  what  was  called  the  Compromise 
Act,  wiiich  made  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  protective  imports  through  a 
period  of  ten  year.s,  until  they  should  be  brought  down  to  ir  standard 
required  for  the  expenses  of  the  government.  Thus  far,  that  is,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1833,  the  result  was  an  assertion  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  its  authority  to  execute  its  own  laws  against  all  state  obstructions, 
and  a  concession  of  the  inexpediency  at  present  of  pushing  that  authority 
to  its  ultimate  consequences.  After  this,  the  nature  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, its  authority  to  enforce  its  laws,  and  its  power  to  encounter  com- 
binations of  States  entered  into  for  the  purpose  ui  resisting  its  authority, 
did  not  come  into  much  public  discussion,  until  the  era  of  .secession,  which 
began  in  i860;  and  in  which  the  right  of  States  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
after  every  form  of  discussion  and  argument  had  been  exhausted,  was  finally 
referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

/^U^.  '^t^M -€,c._*X:;. 
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EDITORI.VL  NOTL.S   ON   THE   SOIRCE.S    OF   INFORMATION. 

*,*  Mr.  Curtis  has  indicated  the  following  books  as  the  leading  sources:  Wv^  Journals  ■i.\\<>i  Secret  Jour- 
nals of  Congress.  The  final  revision  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  particularly  the  sixth  volume, 
on  the  History  of  the  Constitution.  'I'imothy  Pitkin's  Political  and  Civil  History  of  the  United  States, 
i;fij-i79;.  Benjamin  Trumbull's  Coni/lete  History  of  Connecticut  (Xew  Haven,  iSi8).  The  Madison 
/-'rt/i'rj,  constituting  the  fifth  volume  of  VXwK'i  Debates :  Letters  and  other  Writings  of  James  Madison; 
and  The  Life  and  Times  of  .Madison  by  W.  C.  Rives,  and  the  .Madison  of  Sydney  Howard  day.  Sparks's 
edition  of  the  Worts  of  Benjamin  FiankUn  :  the  .Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Franklin,  hy  W.  T. 
I-'ranklin  ;  Duane's  edition  of  the  .Memoirs  and  ll^'ori-s  of  Franklin,  and  The  Life  and  Times  of  Franklin, 
by  James  Parton.  .Sparks's  i//.- </;(,/  Writings  of  Washington;  the  Life  of  Washington  by  Marshall,  and 
the  IJfe  by  Irving.  The  /.//..•  and  Works  of  John  .tdanis.  cd.  by  C.  I",  .\dams.  The  Writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  ed.  by  II.  K.  Washington.  Sparks's  Life  of  Cou-erncur  Morris.  The  Works  of  .Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, ed.  by  J.  C.  Hamilton  ;  the  IJfe  of  .Alexander  Hamilton,  by  the  same  ;  the  L.ife  and  Ffoeh  of  .Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  by  ( ieorge  .Shea  ;  the  /.//',■,  by  J  olin  'l'.  Morse,  J  r. ;  and  The  Life  and  Times  of  .Alexander  Ham- 
ilton by  Samuel  M.  Siuucker.  The  History  of  the  Origin,  Formation,  and  .Adof-tion  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.,  by  Mr.  Curtis  himself,  who  has  also  in  press  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  from 
their  Declaration  of  Indefcndence  to  the  close  of  their  Civil  War  (N.  \'.),  in  two  vohmies.  For  a  full  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Calhoun's  doctrines  respecting  nullification,  see  the  oration  on  his  life,  ch.aracter,  and  public 
services,  delivered  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  .April,  1S.S7.  by  the  Hon.  L.  O.  C.  Lamar. 

The  bibliographical  detail  respecting  these  books  is  given  elsewhere;  and  the  Editor  furnishes  in  the  suc- 
ceeding notes  an  enumeration  of  such  additional  sources  as  will  serve  for  more  particular  study  in  various 
departments  of  the  subject. 

Therk   is  no  extended   bibliography  of   the  the  Library  Journal   v.   172,  222;  .-incl  the  rtf- 

Constitution,  but  the  beginnings  of  one  exist  in  erences  in  Poole's  Index  and  Jones's  Index  to 

James  G.  Harnwell's  Reading  A'otes  on  the  Con-  Legal  Periodicals  (Boston,  188.S)  ;  to  which  may, 

stitution  (Philad.,  1S87)  ;  W.  K.  Foster's  lists  in  of  conrsi,  be  added  the  footnotes  of  Curtis  and 
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Bancroft '  The  text  of  the  Constitution  is  found 
in  almost  innumerable  places,  including  docu- 
mentary compends,  and  in  nearly  all  the  books 
upon  it.  The  original  document  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  It  first  appeared  in  five  dif- 
ferent Philadelphia  newspapers,  .Sept.  19,  1787, 
and  was  copied  that  same  month  into  the  Colum- 
bian Miiff.  and  Atiurkau  Museum,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  printed  in  London.'^ 

After  the  Convention  had  completed  its  labor,' 
Washington  communicated  the  Constitution, 
with  a  letter,  to  the  Continental  Congress.' 
Jackson,  the  secretary,  seems  to  have  taken  upon 
himself  the  right  to  destroy  "all  loose  scraps  of 
paper,"  ;•  nd  then,  in  accordance  with  the  behests 
of  the  Convention,  he  delivered  to  Washington, 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture,'' "the  journals  and  other  papers."  What 
we  have  lost  by  Jackson's  burning  we  may 
never  know,  but  Hancroft  (final  revision,  vi.  306) 
speaks  of  various  copies  of  the  broadside  arti- 
cles being  preserved  in  the  State  Department, 
containing  the  annotations  of  Washington,  Mad- 
ison, and  others.  The  official  youriial  of  the 
Constitutional  Contention  was  not  printed  by 
Congress  tiU  1818."  Luther  Martin,  a  delegate 
from  Maryland,  made  a  communication  to  the 
legislature  of  that  State  relative  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention,  and  this  was  printed  as 
Genuine  Information  relative  to  the  Proceeding;s, 
etc.  (Philad.,  1788).     It  was  not  of  a  temper  to 


command  entire  confidence,  and  Madison  (Let- 
ters, iv.  289)  tells  us  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  Martin  became  sensible  that 
he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  irritated  state  of 
mind  "  into  a  picture  that  might  do  injustice 
both  to  the  body  and  to  particular  members." 
Kqually  unfortunate  was  another  member,  Vates 
of  New  York,  who  belonged  to  the  Clinton  fac- 
tion :  and  when  he  saw  the  Convention  taking 
ground  in  opposition  to  his  own  views,  he  left  it 
in  no  good  humor,  having  only  remained  through 
about  a  third  part  of  its  sessions.  He  had 
taken,  however,  some  notes  of  the  debates,  so 
far  as  he  heard  them,  and  these  were  published 
as  Secret  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  conven- 
tion  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  lySy, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  From  the  notes  taken 
by  Kobert  Yates, and  copied  by  fohn  Lansing,  juti., 
members  of  that  convention.  Including  "  J'hegen- 
nine  information,"  laid  before  the  legislature  of 
Maryland,  by  Luther  Martin,  a  member  of  the 
same  convention.  Also,  other  historical  documents 
relative  to  the  Federal  compact  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican union  (Albany,  182 1  ;  Washington,  1836; 
Richmond,  1839).  Madison  was  annoyed  at 
some  parts  of  Yates's  record,  and  speaks  freely 
of  its  mutilations,  prejudices,  inaccuracies,  and 
gross  errors.'  Madi.son  also  refers  to  some 
notes  of  Major  Pierce  which  were  printed  in  the 
Savannah  Georgian  in  1828.' 

All  this  while  Madison  was  himself  at  work 


' 


>  An  extended  bibliography  of  books  and  articles  on  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
by  .Mbert  B.  Hart  and  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  is  in  preparation.  Mr.  Ford  is  likewise  printing  in  connection 
with  reprints  of  contemporary  tracts,  a  bibliography  of  the  Constitution  during  the  period  before  it  was  put  in 
operation. 

'■^  It  is  sufficient  to  name  a  few  editions  of  it,  which  are  serviceable  for  their  elucidations :  The  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  notes  by  Robert  Dcsty.  2d  ed.,  with  supplement  and  table  of  cases  by  .Albert 
Brunner  (San  Francisco,  1887),  with  annotations  to  decisions  in  all  courts  on  controverted  points.  \V.  Mick- 
ey's Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  with  an  alphabetical  analysis,  accepted  for  Congressional  use,  with  the  more 
important  State  Papers,  etc.  (originally  Washington,  1846  ;  new  ed.  by  Alex.  Cummings,  Baltimore,  1878). 
Ben  Perley  Poore's  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  colonial  charters  and  other  organic  laws  of  the  U.  S., 
compiled  under  an  order  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  (Washington,  1877),  in  two  volumes.  Geo.  W.  Paschall's  Anno- 
tated Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  (2d  ed.,  Washington,  1876).  John  T.  Baker's  Federal  Constitution  (N.  Y., 
1S87),  with  footnotes  of  decisions.  Lossing  prints  it  in  his  United  States,  p.  612,  with  such  commentary  as 
tlie  ordinary  reader  may  need.  There  is  a  useful  little  book  among  the  "  Old  South  Manuals,"  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  S.,  7vitA  bibliographical  anil  historical  notes,  prepared  by  Edwin  D.  Mead  (Boston,  1887). 
Cf.  Steam's  Concordance  of  the  Constitution.  J.  C.  Hamilton,  in  his  edition  of  The  Federalist,  gives  a 
collation  of  texts. 

^  It  sat,  not  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  but  in  the  State-House.    Penna.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  .April,  1887,  p.  8i 

<  Journals,  iv.  776. 

6  Madison's  Letters,  etc.,  iii.  53.  Washington,  March  10,  1796,  deposited  in  the  State  Department  the 
papers,  then  making  three  volumes  ;  one  of  153  pp.,  being  tlie  journal :  a  second  of  28  pp.,  the  proceedings 
in  committee  of  the  whole ;  the  third,  in  8  pp.,  a  record  of  yeas  and  nays. 

8  The  same  volume  contains  the  credentials  of  the  members  (also  in  App.  to  Journals  of  Cont.  Cong.,  iv. 
20,  and  in  Towle,  p.  t,^'&),  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the  sever.-il  state  ratifications.  Cf.  Journals,  Acts,  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Convention,  (^tc.  (Boston,  1819).     Cf.  note  on  sources  in  Elliot's  Debates  (1866),  i.  121- 

■  Madi.son's  Letters,  iii.  226;  iv.  9-12,  16,  17,  288,  310. 
8  Letters,  iv.  139. 
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putting  his  own  notes'  in  shape-  While  thus 
engaHeU  he  had  some  corrcspontlunce'  with  Jon- 
athan Elliot  respecting  the  first  edition  of  what 
has  become,  in  its  various  issues,  the  great  re- 
source for  the  student  of  the  formative  age  of 
the  Constitution,  Klliot's  Dcbatis.* 

A  list  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  will 
be  found  in  Sparks's  ll^iii/iiuf/im,  xii.,  and  in 
Curtis's  //is/,  of  I  he  Const.,  i.  sit)/'  Curtis" 
gives  the  characters  of  leading  members:  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  Madison,  Franklin,  Ciouver- 
neur  Morris,  Kufus  King,  C.  C.  I'inckncy,  James 
Wilson,  and  Kdmund  UandolphJ 

The  struggle  for  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  States  forms  the  closing  parts  of 
both  Curtis's  and  Hancroft's  histories,  and  the 
later  is  helpful  from  his  references  to  records  in 
the  news])apers  not  readily  found  elsewhere,  and 


supplementing  the  records  of  the  States  given 
in  Elliot's  Di/'iiles.'' 

We  niay  next  note  the  principal  sources  which 
mark  the  progress  towards  ratification  in  the 
States,  premising  'hat  it  is  thought  unnecessary 
to  cite  the  several  histories  of  the  States  in  all 
cases. 

For  Delaware,  the  first  to  confirm  the  Consti- 
tution, we  have  no  particular  record. 

I'ennsy'i' inia  next  ratified,  and  a  volume  was 
published  of  the  /^ekilcs  of  tlu-  C\')i~iiilioii  o/ 
/'c'linsylTuiiiii,  taken  iiciuriilely  in  sliorl  luinJ 
by  Thomas  Lloyd  (Philadelphia,  17.SS),  which 
embraced  at  length  the  speeches  in  favor  of  the 
Constitution  by  Thomas  McKean  and  James 
Wil.son." 

W'e  have  no  distinct  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  New  Jersey.  She  had  been  the  advocate 
of  equal  rights  for  the  States,  and  the  /.ife  of 


\\ 
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I  On  his  opportunities  for  taking  them,  see  Kives,  li.  310. 

*  Letters,  ill.  228,  243  ;  cf.  iv.  iS,  21,  73,  for  some  notes  on  the  Constitution  written  laicr. 
8  Letters,  etc.,  iii.  544,  552,  5i).S. 

<  Debates  in  the  Conventions  of  the  several  States  on  the  adoption  of  the  I'ederal  Constitution  (Washing- 
ton, 1827-1S30),  four  vols.  A  second  edition,  "with  considerable  additions"  (WasliinKton,  183'i).  These 
four  vols,  contained  the  journal  of  the  Convention,  Martin's  letter,  Vates's  notes,  tlie  debates  in  .several  of  the 
state  conventions,  excerpts  from  debates  (i789-iS;;6)  in  Congress  on  constitutional  questions,  beside  other 
documents  like  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  the  .South  Carolina  ordinance  of  nullification,  and  Jack- 
son's proclamation,  etc.  Subsequently  a  fifth  volume  was  added,  containing  Madison's  account  of  the  debates. 
Editions  of  the  complete  five  volumes  are  found  with  these  imprints:  Philadelphia.  1854,  iSjc),  1861,  1866, 
1876  (Sabin,  vi.  p.  151).  Madison's  Debates  and  the  leading  histories  of  the  Convention  present  the  divers 
plans  which  were  brought  forward.  Various  such  plans  are  appended  to  Towle's  /fist,  and  Analysis  of  the 
Constitution.  The  original  draft  of  Hamilton's  plan  is  in  the  Astor  Library,  and,  from  a  copy  in  George 
Head's  handwriting,  it  is  printed  in  Read's  George  /icad,  p.  453.  Madison  has  a  long  letter  on  Pinckney's 
plan  (Letters,  iv.  378).     M.  D.  Conway  printed  Uandolph's  draft  in  Scribner's  Monthly,  Sept.,  1887. 

1  Fac-similes  of  the  signatures  of  those  who  signed  arc  given  in  I.ossing's  War  of  iHii,  pp.  30,  31.  Refer- 
ences on  the  lives  of  the  members  are  given  in  Uarnwell's  Reading  Notes  on  the  Const.,  p.  x. 

"  Vol.  i.  380,  406,  420,  433,  440,  448,  454,  462,  480.     Cf.  cliaracterizations  in  Rives's  .Madison,  ■!.  273-308. 

"  For  condensed  accounts  of  the  personal  aspects  of  the  Convention,  see  McMastcr's  "  Framers  and 
Framing  of  the  Constitution"  in  the  Century,  Sept.,  18S7,  xxxiv.  746;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb  in  Afag.  Amer. 
Hist.,  .April,  1S85,  p.  313,  with  18  portraits  ;  Griswold's  Repiib.  Court,  p.  44 ;  and  on  the  Southern  members, 
A.  J.  HIedsoe  in  the  Southern  Rev.,  new  ser.,  ii.  359.  Johnston  {Connecticut,  p.  319)  sets  forth  the  influence 
of  the  Connecticut  delegates.  NLidison's  letters  during  its  progress  are  in  his  Letters,  etc.,  i.  3^0-340.  (Cf. 
on  his  participancy,  Webster's  IVorhs,  i.  202,  iv.  301  ;  Gay's  .\/adison,  ch.  7-9 ;  Rives's  Madison,  vol.  ii.) 
We  have  Washington's  diary  and  letters  at  the  time  (Penna.  .\fag.  //ist.,  xi.  296  Cf.  Sparks, i.  435  ;  ix.  53S). 
We  may  follow  Franklin  in  the  Convention  in  Sparks's  Life  of  F.,  p.  520  ;  in  Parton's,  ii.  564,  and  in  Frank- 
lin's own  words  in  Bigelow's  (iii.  ch.  11).  The  lives  of  Hamilton  necessarily  embody  much  of  the  history  of 
the  Convention  (John  C.  Hamilton's;  Morse's,  i.  190;  Lodge's,  ch.  4;  Kiethmuller).  Madison  {Letters,  w. 
214)  wrote  a  letter  to  .Austin,  the  biographer  of  Gerry,  on  Gerry's  services  ;  but  Gerry,  with  others,  refused 
to  sign  the  Constitution  (Sparks's  Washington,  ix.  270).  On  Gouvcrneur  Morris's  part,  see  Sparks's  Life  of 
G.  A/,  (i.  ch.  17)  and  Madison's  Letters,  iv.  16S,  iSi,  201.  On  the  attitude  of  George  Mason  in  opposition, 
see  Garland's  Randolph  (ch.  8)  and  Madison's  Letters,  iii.  605.  'J'he  conspicuous  ;i5sistance  of  James  Wil- 
son has  long  been  recognized,  and  his  speech  in  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  in  defence  of  the  Constitution 
has  been  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  luminous  of  the  contemporary  elucidations  (James  Wilson's  Works, 
Philad.,  iSo),  vol.  iii.  ;  Curtis's  //ist.  of  the  Constitution,  i.  465  ;  Frank  Mooru'.i  Amer.  Eloquence,  vol.  i.). 

*  Cf.  also  llildreth,  iii.;  Schouler,  i.  59:  McMastcr,  i.  454;  Von  Hoist,  i.  54;  Rives's  Madison,  ii.  511  ; 
J.  C.  Hamilton's  Hamilton  (1879  ed.) ;  Morse's  I/amilton.  i.  .:3s ;  and  necessarily  the  lives  of  leading  actors 
in  the  struggle.  The  acts  of  ratification  by  the  several  .St,ntcs  are  given  in  Nilcs's  Register,  xliii.,  supplement. 
Cf.  Cocke's  Const,  //ist.  U.  S.,  i.  88. 

0  Cf.    Elliot,  vol.  ii.     The  letters  of  John  Dickinsf 
(Wilmington,  i8ot,  vol.  ii.).     .\  minority  of  \<i  publisi 
and  elicited  strictures  under  the  title  of  Remarks  on  th. 
VOL.  VII.  —  17 


i  ''Fabius"  are  included  in  his  /W//.  Writings 
?ir  Reasons  of  Dissent  (.Inter.  Museum,  ii.  5 36), 
/ress,  etc.  (Philad.,  1787). 
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Geoii;i  A't.n/  (ch.  6)  shows  liow  anxious  slie  and 
tlie  other  smaller  States  hai.1  been.' 

Georgia  followed,  but  we  are  destitute  (it  her 
detailed  record. 

Connecticut  came  ne.\t,  and  her  proceeilings 
are  in  l^Uiot,  ii.,  in  a  fragmentary  state.'^ 

Of  the  action  of  Massachusetts  we  have  abun- 
dant record,  which  is  elalrarately  summarized  in 
a  centennial  address  l)y  Abner  C.  Goodell,  Jr., 
which  was  pulilinlied  in  the  Boslon  ll'tu-tly  /'o.</, 
Feb.  lo,  iSSS.  The  action  of  the  convention 
was  daily  noted  by  Major  IJenjamin  Russell,  anil 
l)ublished  in  his  M<!ssih/iusclls  Cuilhu-l,  day  by 
day.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  stenography;' 
but  his  minutes  were  afterwards  revised,  in  some 
ca.ses  by  the  speakers,^  aiul  publisheil  as  the 
IXbattS,  Hisoltitlons,  niiJ ot/ur  J'iv,iY(/ii/xs  of  thi' 
Coitvinition  tj  She  Commotmjeallh  of  Mtissiichii- 
Jills,  convciicil  at  JSosloii  on  tlw  i)th  of  JaiiUiiry, 
J/SS,  and  ionliiiiicd  until  l/h'  yth  of  ]-\-briiary Jol- 
liKoifii^^for  tk-: (<itrpo<e  of  asscntiiii;  to  aiij  ratify- 
iiii;  the  Constitiilioii  rccommeiiditl  hy  the  Grand 
Federal  Coin'inlion,  l<'xet/ier  -wit/i  the  i\as  and 
iVays  on  the  deeision  of  the  Grand  Question  :  to 
■which  the  I-'ederal  Constitution  is  fre/i.xed  ( l!os- 
ton,  17SS).  This  may  be  supplemented  by  the 
notes  made  by  I'r.  Jeremy  Helknap  while  the 
convention  was  sitting  in  his  meeting  -  house 
[Mass.  /list.  Soi.  /'roc.,  iii.  2()6-304),  while  l!el- 
knap's  letteis  at  tlie  time  to  Huzard  are  given 
in  the  Dcl/;no/<  /'ii/'crs,  ii.  ()-lS.  The  record,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  A/a.<s.  Gazette,  Feb.  S,  17SS,  is 
reprinted  in  the  .\'.  /£.  I/ist.  and  Geneal.  /■let;., 
i.  J32.  There  was  a  new  edition  of  the  Debates 
in  1.S08,  and  the  State  finally,  in  1S56,  gave 
an    official  sanction  to   Russell's  edition  of  the 


Debates,  etc.,  edited  by  Bradford  K.  Peirce  and 
Chas.  Hale."' 

There  is  in  I'arsons's  Life  of  Tlieophilus  Par- 
sons (p.  59,  etc.)  an  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock  were  induced 
to  .supjiort  the  Constitution.  The  conciliatory 
propositions  made  by  Hancock  were  written  by 
Parsons."  On  I'arsons's  influence  in  the  Con- 
vention see  Isaac  Parker's  Sketch  of  the  character 
of  the  late  Chief-Justice  /'/rjiw.t  ( lioston,  1S13), 
p.  12. 

Maryland  ratilied  the  Constitution  the  seventh 
in  order.  Cf.  KUiot,  ii.,  and  Henry  I'.  Cioddard's 
Life  of  Luther  Martin  in  no.  24  A/arylaiul  //ist. 
Soc.  fubliations. 

.South  Carolina  followed  next.  Curtis  (ii.  51 1 ) 
calls  the  debates  (Llliot,  iv.)  one  of  the  must 
able  of  all  the  discussions.' 

The  ninth  .State,  \ew  Hampshire,  made  the 
necessary  number  of  States  complete,  and  when 
the  news  of  her  accession  reached  Philadelphia 
it  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  pageant.  Francis 
Hopkinson  wrote  the  official  account.'* 

For  the  journal  of  the  New  Hampshire  con- 
vention, see  I/ist.  A/as;.,  xiii.  257  ;  N.  If.  /'ro-c. 
and  .State  Papers,  x. ;  l^lliot's  Debates,  ii. 

The  struggle  in  Virginia  was  a  trying  one. 
Washington's  letters  (Sparks,  ix.)  are  full  of 
anxiety  pending  the  result,  and  his  correspond- 
ents kept  him  informed  (Sparks,  Corresp.  of  the 
Rct'.,  vol.  iv.).  The  opposing  attitude  of  R.  H. 
Lee  is  shown  in  his  Observations  leadint;  lo  a  fair 
examination  of  the  system  of  ^^in'ernment  frofosed 
by  the  late  Com'cntion :  letters  from  the  /-'ederal 
Farmer  (17S7).  Patrick  Henry  bore  the  burden 
of  conducting  the  opi)osition  in  the  conventir>n.'' 


'  New  Jer>o>  crlebiated  the  centennial  of  )ier  action,  .iiul  the  .uUlress  nf  I'lof.  .\ustin  .'^ccilt  is  printed  in 
the  New  Brunswick  Daily  Home  A'cws.  Ilcc.  i;-,  18S7. 

-  Cf.   ]o\m-.Um  ^  ('onnccticut.zh.  1;.  and  Hcardslcy  s  W'illiaiii  .Samuel  Jolnison.  \t.  127. 

■'  Huckingham's  Reminiscences,  ii.  40. 

■*  Kussell  says  in  a  note  to  his  collected  reports  that  he  did  not  have  an  eligible  plice  to  take  his  notes,  and 
that  he  had  not  l)ecn  able  to  obtain  revisio^^  from  some  of  the  speakers. 

■^  This  edition  includes  also  the  olficial  journal  and  other  dormncrits  preserved  in  the  state  archives,  togctlicr 
with  notes  kept  by  Theophilus  Parsons,  which  are  now  in  the  Boston  .\thcnieuni ;  the  dissenting  letter  of 
( Jerry,  dated  Oct.  i.S,  17S;,  and  current  discussions  from  the  Chronicle  .mi  Centinel.  Klliot's /Jc/'u/cj  (vol. 
ii.)  also  reprints  the  Kussell  collection. 

'■'  Wells's  Adams,  iii.  2\>\:  \\wt\\\  James  .Sulliran.i.  32', ;  Sullivan's  I'amiliar  Letters,  no.  iv.  ;  Hancroft, 
vi.  395,  praises  Hancock's  action. 

Other  personal  records  are  given  in  .Vustin's  (/'i);!.  with  (ierrys  letter  of  dissent,  p.  42  ;  Lodge's  Cabot,  24  . 
and  I'arsons  (p.  So)  cites  tlie  recollecti'ins  of  James  Savage.  Cf.  Barry's  .Massachusetts,  iii.  275;  Kives's 
.Madison,  ii.  521  :   .\.  W.  Clason  in  .lAri;.  ./;«<■/-.  //ist.,  Dec,  1SX5  (vol.  xiv.i. 

"  Cf.  the  Debates  on  the  Constitution  (Charleston,  1788),  and  Elliot,  iv.  Charles  Pinckncy  piihlislicd  Obscr- 
-cations  on  the  flan  ol'  j;o-cernwent  sabinillcil  lo  the  /"ederal  ('unrii/iiin  (\.  \..  17S7).  Cf.  ,\.  W.  Clason  ii\ 
J/»V.  .Imer.  Hist..  I'cb.,  iSSd. 

'  Cf.  Hopkinson's  Essays,  ii.  341) ;  .\mcr.  .\fuseum.  iv.  -.y.  Hazard's  h'ci^istcr  0/  /'rt.,  i.  417;  Watson's 
Annals,  ii.  341  :  Scliarf  and  Uestcott's  Philad.,  i.  447. 

'■'  Wirt's  /'.  Henry:  Tyler's  P.  /fenry.ch.  iS,  ig.  Henry's  great  speech,  June  4,  is  given  in  Johnston's 
.4mer.  Orations,  vol.  i. 

W.  W.  Henry  in  .imer.  Hist.  .Assoc.  Pafers.u.  29,  enlarges  on  T.  Henry's  objection  to  the  .absence  ol  ,1 
guaranty  for  religious  liberty,  and  Or.  Philip  Schaff  in  his  Cburcli  and  .State  in  the  V.  S.  (N'.  V,,  188S,  — 
Anier.  Hist,  Assoc.  Papers,  ii.)  examines  the  relations  of  the  Constitution  to  religious  liberty. 
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Madison's    Letters    (i.    341)    record     Ms    anx- 
it;ty.' 

Tlie  Debates  uiiil  oilier  Proeeediiigs  of  tne  Con- 
vention of  Fa.,  to  wliielt  is  {<refixed  the  J-'eder,il 
Constitution  (Petersburg,  1 7SS),  reached  a  second 
edition  as  Debates  and  other  proceedings  of  the 
eonvention  of  Virt^inia  convened  at  Riehnu  nd,  2d 
June,  ijSS,for  the  fnrfose  of  delil'eralinx-  on  the 
eonstitutioH  reeointnended  hy  the  Grand  Federal 
Convention,  tahen  in  shorthand  by  David  Robert- 
son (Riclimoiul,  1S05).  The  Journal 
was  printed  at  Riclimond  in  18:7.- 

Tlie  last  State  to  accede  previous 
to  tlie  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment was  New  York.  John  Jay 
wrote  An  address  to  the  Peo/^le,  pub- 
lished anonyr.  ously  (\.  Y.,  1787.  It 
is  in  Elliot,  vol.  i.).  Hamilton's  great 
speech,  June  24,  17S8,  urging  the 
adoption,  is  in  his  Works,  and  in 
Johnston's  Ainer.  Orations,  vol.  i. 
liancroft  (vi.  458)  summarizes  Clin- 
ton's speeches  in  opposition  from 
the  Clinton  Tapers  in  the  State  Li- 
brary at  Albany.' 

Subseciuent  to  the  institution  of 
the  government.  North  Carolina  ac- 
ceded to  the  Union,  and  the  debates 
of  her  convention  are  in  Elliot,  iv.'* 

The  laggartl  Rhode  Island  was 
frightened  at  the  risks  she  ran  in  re- 
maining an  alien  State,  and  came  in 
by  accepting  the  Constitution,  May 
29,  1790.  Cf.  Gov.  Collins's  letters 
on  the  grounds  of  her  opiiosition  in 
.Sparks's  Washiui^ton,  x.  .V ,)]).(');  and 
a  note  of  her  farcical  exhibitions  in 
Staplcs's  Rro:'ii/enee,  J29. 

The  papers  of  The  I'eaeralisl,  then 
and  now,  are  the  best  of  expositions. 
The  last  word  on  its  bibliography  is  in  I'.  1.. 
I'"ord's  /Sibliolheea  llamiltoniana,  pp.  13-13. 
Lodge,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  his  Works  of 
Hamilton,  gives  a  bibliography,  which  adds  two 
editions  to  those  enumerated  by  Dawson  in  his 
edition  of  1863,  where  will  be  found  more  bibli- 
ographical detail  than   Lodge  gives.      Tlie  fir.-.t 


collected  edition  appeared  in  two  successive  vol- 
umes in  17S8,  with  a  text  revived  somewhat  from 
its  form  in  the  serial  issue.  There  were  changes 
in  the  edition  of  180J,  but  Dawson  doubts  their 
having  been  authorized  by  Hamilton.  .Madison 
revised  his  own  papers  in  the  edition  of  181S. 
The  best  account  of  the  text  is  in  Lodge's  essay 
in  his  Wjrks  of  Hamilton,  vol.  ix.  Dawson,  in 
editing  the  book  in  18C3,  went  back  to  the  serial 
text  as  the  only  authoritative  one,  assuming  that 


l-K.V  CIS    Iini'KIN.'JOX.* 

neither  Hamilton  nor  any  one  else  was  warranted 
in  revising  the  text  of  a  publication  become  so 
like  a  public  document,  but  this  view  would  obvi- 
ouslv  meet  with  question.''  The  List  eight  mmi- 
bers  did  not  appear  serially,  nd  Dawson  had 
to  take  their  text  from  the  edition  of  17S7.  lie 
also  provided   an  historical  introduction,  which 


'  Cf.  Uives's  Madison,  ii.  5(10.  Mis  reply  to  Masim's  iiliiixticms.  Sept.  ;,o.  \-^~.  is  in  Sparks'-  ll'as/iiiix'/on, 
In.  542,  with  a  letter  to  WasliiuKton  (p.  547). 

Dcciiis's  tellers  nn  ihe  flffosition  In  the  ('oiisliliil/ioi  in  I'hxinia.  by  |.  Niclmlas.  readied  a  third  ed.  (Rich- 
niond,  181S). 

■^  Cf.  lilllut,  iii. ;  A.  \V.  Clasim  in  .lA'.i,'.  .Uiirr.  Ili'l.,  June.  i.SS(i.  p.  5'ifi ;  Magruder's  Marshall,  cli.  5: 
L.  U.  Tyler's  Letters  and  Times  of  the  Tylers. 

9  Cf.  Elliot,  ii. ;  Kivcs's  .Madison,  ii.  (125  ;  I.ossing's  .Sehiiyler.  ii.  44J  ;  Lodge's  Ilaniilton.  71  :  J.  A .  Ste- 
vens in  the  .Mat;,  .liner.  Hist.,  ii.  3S5  ;  and  .\.  \V.  Clason  in  Ibid.,  .\ug.,  iXS^i,  p.  148. 

*  Cf.   McKae's  Iredell,  ii.  ch.  21.  22  ;  .ind  A.  W.  Clason  in  Afai;.  Ainer.  Hist..  April.  iSSn. 
''  ("f.  I'rofessor  H.  \V.  Torrey  in  A'd.  Ainer.  Rev..  April,  1864. 

•  After  Pine's  picture,  as  cnKravcJ  by  J.  Heath,  in  l)elaplain(\  A'. /ii >//,);•  r,  iSiS.  (  f.  Philad.  l.nan 
F.xhib.  I'alal.  1887.  niis.  in?,  Ki^. 
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elicited  rebuke  in  some  quarters  for  lieiiiL;  miule 
the  vehicle  of  enlorcing  the  principles  ot  state 
sovereignty  at  a  time  (1863)  when  a  war  was 
waging  to  destroy  tliem.'  The  latest  edition,  in 
some  sense  an  antidote  to  Dawson's,  was  edited 
by  John  C.  Hamilton  (Philad.,  1864),  with  an 
elal)oratc  introduction. 

Madison  (Rives,  ii.  4S5)  tells  us  that  the  essays 
were  hastily  written,  and  without  more  concert 
than  came  of  similarity  or  views ;  and  that  the 
illness  of  Jay  preventCv,  his  taking  the  leading 
part,  which  had  apparently  been  iiUciuled  for 
him;  and  John  .\dams  ( /Kir/j-,  x.  115)  tells  us 
that  Jay's  name  was  the  one  of  most  influence 
in  the  undertaking.  Madison's  distinction  be- 
tween a  republic  and  a  democracy  did  not  com- 
mend itself  to  Adams,  who  thought  a  democ- 
racy is  as  really  a  republic  as  an  oak  is  a  tree 
(  Works,  X.  37S).  Story  speaks  of  the  papers  as 
simply  aimed  to  meet  prevalent  objection.s,  with- 
out an  attempt  "to  pursue  anv  very  e.vact  order 
in  the  reasonings."  The  burden  fell  on  Ham- 
ilton and  Madison,  since  the  few  papers  In  Wil- 
liam Duer,  intended  for  the  .series,  wore  not 
included  in  the  collection  till  embraced  by  J.  C. 
Hamilton  in  his  edition  in  1864.  Over  the  re- 
s])eclivc  shares  of  these  two  leading  writers  there 
has  been  intich  dispute,  the  biographers  of  each 
not  being  willing  to  allow  the  claims  presented 
for  the  other.  Rives^  and  the  edition  of  1S18, 
which  gives  what  is  called  Madison's  own  as- 
signments of  authorship,  must  thus  be  contrasted 
with  what  is  called  Hamilton's  assignment  in 
the  edition  of  1810,  and  with  the  discussions  of 
Hatnilton's  sjvcral  biographers.  J.  C.  Hamilton 
in  his  edition  of  77/,'  I'tilcralisl,  and  Lodge  in  his 
Works  of  Hniiiiitoii  (vol.  ix. ),  have  extended  es- 
says on  the  authorship  ;  the  k  *ter's  is  based  on  a 
conimunication  which  he  maoe  to  the  American 
Antiq.  Society  {Proct-e(/ini;s,  April,  18S5).  In 
this  paper  Lodge  gives  a  full  account  of  the  va- 
rious lists  assigning  authorship,  emanating  from 
Hamilton,  Washington,  Madisoti,and  Jefferson  ; 
and  his  conclusion  is  that  as  regards  12  numbers, 
the  testimony  is  too  conflicting  to  determine 
1/eyond  tpiestion  their  authorship.  His  conclu- 
sions arc  safer  than  those  of  J.  C.  Hamilton.'' 


The  treatises  on  the  scope  and  limitations  of 
the  Constitution  antl  on  the  practical  operations 
of  government  under  it  aie  very  nutnerous ; 
but  a  few,  however,  need  to  be  mentioned,  chiefly 
with  the  view  to  mark  stages  in  historical  devel- 
opment, and  to  indicate  varieties  of  treatment. 
It  may  be  well  in  the  first  place  to  revert  to  John 
Adams's  Defiiict'  0/  the  Constitutions  ( 17S7-17S8), 
in  which  he  aigued  for  the  checks  and  balances 
incidettt  to  tlie  old  world  system  of  "  the  one, 
the  few,  and  the  luany,"  as  three  estates  of  jio- 
litical  soL'ietv  {Works,  vi.).  Madison  was  fear- 
ful that  the  views  might  command  a  trouble- 
some accejjtance  (Rives's  Mm/isoii,  ii.  504) ;  but 
the  protests  of  ."Samuel  .\danis  and  Roger  Sher- 
man were  effectual  symptoms  of  a  general  dis- 
seni.^ 

.\mong  the  earliest  indicative  comments  on 
the  Constitution  was  James  Sullivan's  Ol'semi- 
tioits  on  III,-  i^ovcriiment  of  tliv  U.  S.  (Hoston). 
William  Rawle,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Phil- 
adelphia, published  a  Vic-LO  of  the  Constitution 
(1S25;  2d  ed.,  1829).  Some  of  the  earliest  of 
the  more  popular  treatises  were  Jaines  Hayard'* 
Exposition  of  ///<■  Constitution  (I'hilad.,  1833), 
and  1'.  .'^.  Diiponceau's  Ihiif  Vino  of  the  Con- 
stitution (I'hilad.,  1S34).  Henry  Baldwin's  Gen- 
eral View  of  the  Origin  ond  A'ature  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  Gorernmeut  of  the  i'.  S.  (I'hilad., 
1S37)  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  itself.  C.  H.  Goodrich's  Seienee 
of  Government  as  Exhibited  in  the  U.  S.  ( 1853) 
was  such  a  se.  li-popular  elucidation  as  befitted 
a  course  in  the  Lowell  Institute.  Henry  Flan- 
ders's  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  (i860,  1874). 
S.  G.  Fisher's  Trial  of  the  Constitution  (I'hilad., 
18C3)  and  William  Whiting's  tVar powers  under 
the  Constitution  (mai\y  eds.)  mark  the  epoch  of 
the  Civil  War.  O.  A.  lirownson's  .hneriean 
RepuHic,  its  Constitution,  tendeney  and  destiny 
(X.  v.,  rS66)  is  the  work  of  a  vigorous  writei, 
who  rejects  the  theory  of  stat'  sovereignty  in 
its  broadest  .application."  Cf.  sundry  articles  in 
Lalor's  Cyclopedia.  An  English  view  of  the 
secession  principle  is  in  James  Spenct's  Amer- 
ican Union  (London,  1862,  3d  ed.),  with  a  good 
many  unh.ippy  prophesies. 
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t  Dawson's  text  without  comincnt  was  reissucil  in  iSSi  for  text-book  use. 

*  ii.  4S(i,  etc. ;  also  Madison's  Letters,  i.  \i.  1. ;  iii.  5S,  5<),  (10,  </),  110;  iv.  1,-7. 

"  Cf.  Hancroft,  final  levision,  vi.  4^2,  who  thinks  .Madison's  statements  duterniinative  ;  Schoulcr,  i,  57,  who 
holds  similar  views. 

*  Cf.  .Vdanis's  correspondence  with  them  in  Works,  vi.  ^ii;  and  Camilhis's  Political  Reformer,  I'hilad,, 
1797.  Cf.  the  Adams  and  Me  'y  Warren  Correspondence.  Adams's  /Jf/i/icc appeared  in  Paris  as  .tpologie 
des  Constitutions  dcs  Etats-Vnis,  but  its  Anglican  tendency  made  it  inipoi)tdar  in  Prance;  while  a  sort  of 
sweepinf!  success  attended  a  treatise  attributed  to  William  l.ivlnKston,  called  in  the  Prench  version,  Examen 
du  j,'OU-eenieineiit  /' .hii^leter-^e  compare  aux  Constitutions  dcs  fi.tats-Unis,oii  I'on  refute  guelques  assertions 

ontcnucs  dans  e  t.\  At.  Adams,  '  Apologic ',  etc.,  et  dans  celui  de  St.  Dclolmc,  par  un  Cultivatcur 

le  Xeiv  Jersey.  vas  translated  by  Fabro.  atul  annotated  by  Condorcet,  Dupont  ile  Nemours  and  Gallois 

(Rosenthal's  America  and  Erancc,  p.  i.;i),  with  reference.). 

■'■'  The  work  is  included  in  his  Works  (vol.  xviii.)  and  in  it  tie  has  compacted  much  of  the  political  theory, 

which  will  he  found  in  viuious  papers  scattered  through  the  same  Works  (vols,  x.,  xv.,  xvii.,  xviii.). 
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The  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  through 
the  courts  can  be  followed  in  the  f.'.  S.  Supreme 
Court  Rtporuy 

Judge  Henry  B.  lirown,  of  Detroit,  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Aimr.  Law  Rcvici.<  (1887)  and  sep- 
arately  The  Dusiitting  opinions  0/  Mr.  Jnsliie 
Daniel,  who  held  a  seat  on  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Hcnch,  1841  -  i860,  a  period  corre- 
sponding nearly  to  Howard's  Reports.     He 
dissented  in  1 1 1  cases,  and  represented  the 
extreme  Soiitliern  view  on  the  questions  of 
slavery,  internal  improvement,  the  relations 
of  the  Kederal  government  to  the  States, 
etc.;   and   Judge    lirown   speaks   of   these 
opinions,  in  analyzing  tliem,  as  e.\hil)iting 
"the  views  of  a  political  school,  of  which 
Judge    Daniel  was  perhaps   the   last   sur- 
vivor.'' 

Von  Hoist  says:  ".Since  both  the  in- 
ferior Federal  courts  and  the  State  courts 
have  to  pass  upon  the  con.stitutionalitv  of 
Federal  and  State  laws,  and  all  the  dis- 
puted questions  of  constitutional  law  can- 
not possibly  be  brought  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  adjudication,  the  decis- 
ions of  these  other  courts  often  carrv  great 
weight."  -' 

More  or  less  of  illustrative  matter  will 
be  found  in  the  lives  of  the  Supreme 
Court  judges.  The  memoirs  in  Henry 
Flanders's  fJzvs  iind  Times  of  llie  Chief 
Jiistiies  (Philad.,  1S5S)  cover  the  account.s 
of  Jay,  Uutledge,  Cushing,  Kll.sworth,  and 
Marshall.  The  nariatives  are  briefer  in 
(leorge  Van  Santvoord's  Sketches  of  the  lives 
anil  jiidieidl  Seniee.:  of  the  Chief  fustices  (\.  Y., 
1S56;  2d  ed.,  edited  by   \V.  M.  Scott,  Albany, 


1882).  There  are  separate  lives  of  Jay  and 
Marshall  mentioned  elsewhere.  Of  the  asso- 
ciate justices,  there  are  lives  of  Iredell  by  Mc- 
Kee,  and  of  Joseph  Story  by  his  son,  \V.  VV. 
Story  (Boston,  1H51),  in  two  vols.,  in  both  of 
which    there    are  constitutional  questions  dis- 
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cussed.  Marshall's  IVritinf^s on  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, being  his  decisions,  was  published  at 
Boston,  rSj.^),  edited  by  J.  H.  Terkins.     Story's 


I    \ 


1  .\n  account  nf  these  is  given  in  B.  V.  and  A.  Mibcitt's  .Va/ioiial  Dii;est  (lySo-iSiSo),  and  a  bibliographical 
summary  is  in  Chas.  ('..  SduIc's  Lawyers'  Refcreiue  .l/(i«;/(i/ (liostun,  1SS3).  The  Reports,  by  .\.  J.  Dallas 
(4  vols.)  come  to  iSoo;  \V.  Cranch  (ij  vols.)  to  1S15  :  H.  Wheaton  (i  ^  vols.)  to  18^7:  K.  I'eters  (  Hi  vols.)  to 
1S42;  and  B.  C.  Howard  (24  vols. )  to  iS^o.  The  later  ones  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  history. 
'I'he  Cases  before  Story,  by  tiallison,  make  4  vols  In  the  nature  of  abridgments  are  R.  I'eters's  Condensed 
Reports  (6  vols.),  1791-1827  ;  B.  R.  Curtis's  Deeisions  (22  vols.),  1700-1S54.  \'on  Uolst  iConsf.  l.mv,  p.  36) 
refers  to  an  edition  begun  in  1.S82  (Rochester.  \.  V.)  unde-  the  editing  of  Stephen  R.  Williams,  "which  is 
more  complete,  more  convenient,  and  in  many  respects  more  valuable  "  than  Ciutis's. 

bi  the  nature  of  helps  to  study  are  the  Opinions  of  the  attorneys  general ;  II.  Wheaton's  Digest  of  Deci- 
■ions,  i7S<)-i82o;  R.  S.Coxe's  Digests  of  the  Deeisions,  i7Si)-iS27  ;  B.  R.  Curtis's  Digest  of  Deeisions,  1700- 
1854;  and  the  Pigests  of  B.  \'.  and  .\.  .Abbott;  Rapalye's  Federal  Reference  Digest.  17S9-1800;  BrighUy'a 
Digest  of  Fee'  ral  Deeisions,  i7S<)-i87;, ;  .\.  C.  Freeman's  Digest  of  .-Imerican  Deeisions  (.San  I'rancisco, 
1882);  Dcf'y's  Federal  Citations.  i-S(>-i878  :  ^iyer's  Index,  LI.  S.  .Snpreme  Court.  i^Sq-iijS  ;  Lauck  and 
Clarke's  Tafife  of  Cases.  17811-1880;  and  O.  F.  Bump's  .Votes  if  Constitutional  deeisions  (X.  V.,  1S78). 

•^  Cf.  Soule's  T^auyers'  Refereuee  Manual. 

Von  Hoist  (Const,  /.ait:  p.  30),  referring  to  the  Statutes  at  Large,  says  :  "  The  student  cannot  dispense  with 
them,  although  the  Revised  .'Statutes.  1875 ;  2d  ed.,  1S78 ;  Sapptcnienl.  1874-1S81,  are  more  convenient  by  tlicir 
topical  ;uiangenient  and  tliclr  rclerences  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  they  contain  only  the  laws  at 
present  in  force.''     Cf.  Brightly's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  U.  S.  (i78<)-i,S;7), 


•  From  the  .Xational  Portrait  Gallery,  iSw,  vol.  iv.,  after  a  painting  by  J.  Herring.  Trumbull'^  pictuie 
as  engr.avcd  by  Kdwin,  is  in  the  Analeetie  Mag.,  May,  1S14.  Cf.  J.  C.  Hamilton's  Hamilton,  18711  ed.,  vii. 
yoU,  and  The  Century,  July,  1SS7, 
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Commeiil,iiu:<  on  the  Constitution  (l>Ootoii.  '^''J),  ar-;  a  unified  government,  and  not  a  league.  The 
in  three  voUinics,  is  the  main  resource  tor  ;lie  fourth  edition,  edited  by  Judge  Thomas  M.  Coo- 
upholders  of  tlie  view  thr'  the  combined  States     ley  (Boston,  1S73),  is  now  the  stajidard  edition.' 
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'  Story's  view  of  the  Constitution,  whicli  is  popularly  p.rt  In  lii;!  Fitinilnii-  Exfiisition  of  t/w  I'onstitntion 
(\.  Y.,  1850).  is  the  ground  t,ikcn  by  Hamilton,  .Marshall,  and  Webster,  and  in  the  writings  of  these  expoun. 
ders,  as  in  Story's,  it  lias  the  strongest  presentation.  Cf.  '  .A  i^trong  Government.''  by  G.  T.  Curtis  in  Har- 
/'fr's  Monthly,  June.  iSSo.  and  I'rancis  Kicher's  What  if  otir  ('onstitution :  U-agiic.  fact,  or  i;ovcrnment ' 
\'on  Hoist  enforces  this  view  in  his  (Constitutional  Law,  p.  43.  J.  C.  Hurds  Theory  of  our  Xatianal  Exist- 
ence (lioston,  iSSi)  is  a  full,  legal  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  our  government. 

The  opposing  view  of  a  le,igue  is  best  illustrr.'ed  in  the  Works  of  Jefferson,  and.  among  the  later  writers, 
by  Calhoun  I  Works,  vol.  i.) ;  A.  IT.  Stephens's  Constitutional  viciv  of  the  late  war  I'ctweeit  the  States  (Philad., 
uS6S),  and  Jefterson  Davis's  Rise  anil  Fall  of  the  Confcitcrate  Government  (N.  V.,  iS,Si),vol,  i.  jiart  2.  Abel 
P,  Upshur,  in  his  ihi'f  enquiry  into  the  nature  and  character  of  our  Federal  Government  (Petersburg. 
1S40;  Philad.,  1S63),  is  a  direct  examination  of  .Story's  Commentaries.  \'an  Bu."en  {Political  Parties,  cli.  4) 
compares  the  respective  views  as  held  by  Madison  and  Hamilton.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Veaman,  in  his  Study  of 
Government  (Boston,  1S71),  p.  "/i,  says  of  Madison  that  "ho  failed  to  express  and  to  adhere  to  any  opinion 
suRii'iently  [lositivc  and  well  dctincd  to  m.-ke  it  just  to  class  him  strictly  on  either  side  of  the  questicm  ;  and 
the  r.ict  that  he  is  often  freely  and  conlidently  quoted  by  both  schools  of  politics  may  very  possibly  onlv 

*  After  an  original  likeness  by  Rembrandt  IValc.  in  the  rooms  of  tic  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  ai"! 
engraved  by  the  society's  permission.  Inman's  pictuie  is  engraved  by  A,  li.  Dmand.  ('f.  Xat.  Port.  Gallery^ 
iS',4,  and  .lA/ij-.  Amer.  Hist.,  July,  1.SS4.  It  was  painted  in  1S31,  when  Maishall  was  seventy-six  years  oldj 
and  is  owned  by  the  Law  .A  ^  ociation  of  I'hiiadolphia.  There  is  an  engraving  of  a  profde  taken  about  the 
time  ho  was  made  chief-justice,  when  he  was  about  forty-hve. 
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1  league.  The 
lomas  M.Coo- 
iidard  edition.' 


The  ComnunlarUs  on  Ainei  i<,in  jM'tu  by  Judge 
James  Kent,  is  equally  famous,  and,  in  its  latest 
forms,  is  edited  hy  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr. 
(Hoston,  1873),  a-id  by  C.  M.  Harnes(i3th  ud.). 
Of  the  later  co'iimentators.  Judge  t'ooley  is 
probably  one  of  vhe  weightiest,  in  his  'J'redtis,- 
oil  tlie  Coiistitiilioiitil  f.iinilations  vliiih  ii-it  ii/>on 
llic  U-gislali-.'C  Nnvi'i-of  III,  Sliitcs  of  the  Amciiiiin 
Ciiion  (\Z(A\  jd  ed.,  lioslon,  1871)1  and  his  6'.'«- 
(•;•<;/  Principles  of  Coiislihtlioiun  l.a-o  in  the  C. 
S.  (Boston,  1S80).  .V  well-known  e.\cellent  book 
is   lohn   Norton   I'omerov's    /iifroc/iictioii  to  the 


Constiti'lior  :■  .'..■. u  0/  the  U.S.  (\.  V.,  l36.S),— 
prefer.iolv  i(  »■  consulted  in  the  ninth  or  later 
editijns,  r-;.  <rd  and  ei.lar^L't  by  Edmund  H. 
Herne'.t  (I-  c' :)p).'  *"t.  Irancis  Whaiton's  Com- 
nieiitiiii:         Lti-i'  (i'l  liad.,  1S84),  ch.  6. 

There  art,  u\o  Lading  histories  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, including  iti  linal  adoption  by  the  .elites, — 
those  of  f  leorge  Ticknor  Curtis  and  (leorge  lian- 
croft,  written  witli.i  long  interval  between  them.- 

All  the  general  histories  of  the  L'nited  Slates 
are,  in    part  at   least,  constitutional  ones;   but 
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illustrate  tlie  ingenuity  uf  his  many  admirers  ratlier  than  hi^.  own  inconsistency."  Cf..  on  Madison  and  the 
Constitution,  Qiuirterly  Rev.,  cxlv.  257.  and  the  P.xposilioii  of  I  lie  C'tiistitiilioii  eoiitaiiieit  in  tlie  Report  uilled 
Madison's  Report  1  Kichnioiul.  i.Snj). 

Tlie  "league''  theory  is  elaborately  wrought  out  by  licrnaiil  J .  .-'age  of  New  ()rleall^.  in  tlie  Repiiblic  of 
Repiiblies,  by  P.  C.  Centz  1  lioston,  4tli  ed..  iS.'^i  ).  in  a  way  avoidin.n  the  later  conilicts  of  opinion,  using  "  no 
facts  or  authorities  originating  after  tlie  federal  system  was  set  in  motion,"  and  he  cites  some  views  in  his 
App.  C  to  show  "  that  federation  was  alw.-vys  intended."  Tlie  theory  of  a  ''nation,''  as  strengthened  by  the 
trials  of  the  Civil  War,  is  put  forth  with  elaboration  in  Timothy  Karrar's  Manual  of  the  Coiislitntion 
(lioston,  iS()7),  and  this  and  the  book  by  .Sage  may  be  read  as  exemplilications  of  conflicting  views. 

The  speeches  of  Webster  and  Ilayne  in  the  famous  debate  of  1S30  perhaps  express  respectively  the  antag- 
imistic  sentiments  in  as  forcible  a  way  as  Congress  has  heard  them.  Sage  (RepiiHie  of  Repii/'liis,  .App.  El 
contends  that  Webster's  real  constitutional  views  were  his  earlier  ones  of  the  lioston  Kiport  of  iSiu.  where 
he  argued  for  the  "compact"  theory,  at  the  time  of  the  .Missouri  controver.sy. 

1  Of  less  inportancc.  hut  sometimes  varying  the  application  usefully,  are.  among  others.  .St.  (icorge  Tuck- 
er's notes  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  V.  S.  in  his  ed.  of  Blaeksfone's  Commentaries  (I'hilad..  1S05). 
MuWm  I.celures  on  Constitutional  Law:  Thomas  Sergeant's  Constiliiliohal  Law  (Philad.,  1S23);  1).  Ra\- 
inoud's  lUeiiients  of  Constitutional  Law  k  lialt.,  1.S40  ;  Cinn..  i.S^,,  etc.) ;  W.  .A.  Duer's  Constitntional  Jiiris- 
priiilenee  (N.  Y.,  in  Harper's  Family  Library,  1.84^),  intended  for  popular  use  ;  Theodore  Sedgwick's 
(d.  iSjy)  Treatise  on  the  rules  wliitli  i;ovcrii  the  inlcrprctati-iii  of  ^n-'liitorv  iinit  Constitntional  Law  (2d  ed.. 
enlarged  and  annotated  by  J.  N.  Pomercy,  N.  V.,  US74).  W.  O.  I'at  , nan's  Polit.  an,!  Constilnlional  Law  of 
the  U.  S.  (St.  I.ouis.  1876)  is  a  book  enl.ar.nii'.g  on  the  tendency  to  maKe  Congress  instead  of  the  people  snvei- 
eign,  whitii  is  also  in  a  way  the  burden  of  Woodrcv;  Wilson's  Congressional  Gover-m  'ot  I  \W\  ed..  Boston. 
18S7),  in  which  it  is  maintained  d'.at  the  government  ir.  reality  cue-  ;  .  the  chairmen  01  standing  committees 
of  Congress,  —  which  view  is  considered  an  exaggerrviou  by  Von  f'o'st  (Cnnstituti'iial  Law,  191 ),  who,  how- 
ever, recognizes  much  truth  in  it.  Elisha  .MulfonVs  A'u.  ■  -  .1  stiu..g  exeiuplitication  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people;  Dr.  Schaff  says  of  it  that  die  book  "  %\:  it  01  f,  .enthusiasm  for  the  uatu  .  cnkindlid  by  the 
civil  war.     It  is  a  profound  study  of  speculative  1  with  tl'.e  main  ideas  borrowed  from  ISluntschli  ;ii  d 

Hegel  "  (Chiireh  anil  State  in  the  U.  S,,  p.  53).  >■  .,  lo  emphasize  this  view  that  |ames  Monroe  wrote  his 
The  People  the  .Sovereigns,  being  a  :'imparison  of  the  novei  ,iiiiciit  of  the  Uu'led  States  with  those  of  the 
republics  which  have  existed  before,     Ed,  by  S.  L,  Gonv  rncur  (Philad.,  1867). 

'-  Curtis's  History  of  the  origin,  formation,  and  ad.ifti'in  y  t  e  constitution  of  the  United  Sli,: :' ;  with 
notices  of  its  prineipa!  iramcrs  (New  York  and  London,  18-,  5   v'),  is  in  two  vols.,  and  later  dates. 

Hancroft's  Hist,  of  .  formation  of  the  Constiliir  <>  of  the  1  '.  .S.  (N.  Y.,  18S2),  in  two  vols.,  passed  to  a 
third  ed.  (18S3)  before  it  was  made  vol.  vi.,  with  final  revisions  of  his  L-lisl.  of  the  C.  .S,  It  is  also  is.-.ued 
separately  in  a  ".Student's  Edition"  In  one  volume.  Perhaps  the  most  extensive  of  the  other  accounts  is 
iliat  contained  in  the  > ."cond  vohinic  of  lii\es's  Madison.  J.  C.  Hamilton  gives  an  historical  sketch  in  his 
edition  of  The  T'ederalist :  but  it  needs  to  hi  t.aken  with  a  full  recognition  of  its  author's  nepotal  tendencies. 
For  treatment  in  the  gener.al  histories,  see  Ilildreth,  iii.  482;  Gay,  iv.  100;  Schouler.  i  ch.  i;  McAIaster.  i. 
43S.  Cf.  Erothingham's  AYiv  if  the  Republic,  51)0:  Xiistin's  Gerry, 'n.  ch.  1  ;  Van  Buren's  ^olil.  Parties, 
p.  45 ;  Greeley'  tmer,  Contliet,  ch.  5;  Jameson's  Const'.tuli'mal  Convention  (i.Sfi7.  iSli().  i!i73,  1877);  W. 
C.  I'owler's  .Sc.tional  Cuiilroiersy  (ch.  2):  Joseph  .Mden's  Seienee  of  Government,  p.  57.  Hooks  which 
bring  incidentally  more  or  less  the  history  of  the  Constitution  within  their  scope  are  too  numerous  to  attempt 
a  longer  catalogue.  .\  few  of  the  more  direct  treatments  in  magazines  are  those  of  Sparks  in  the  A'fl.  Amcr. 
/\'.-v'ca',  x.xv.  2 (9 ;  J.  Kandolph  Tucker's  history  of  the  "  Fidcral  Convention  of  17S7  a>id  its  work"  in  the 
Vrtc  Englander,  .'\u,^.,  1887.  vol.  xlvii.  97,  and  separately  (New  Haven,  1SS7) ;  and  (oliu  I'iske  ii.  the  Atiautie 
Monthly,  Nov.,  1S87  (lix.  p.  S17). 

Two  companionable  hooks  to  the  student  in  the  study  of  the  Constitution  art  l.ihn  .\.  lani'-son's  Constitu- 
tional Conventions  (,\.  Y.,  1S07  ;  4th  ed..  revised  and  enlarged,  ("hicago.  1S871.  and  N.i:'.i.  C.  'Towlc's  Hist 
and  .Analysis  of  th    Constitution  (■\(\  ed..  lioston.  !S7i). 
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the  only  considerable  book  which  has  that  dis- 
tinctive designation  is  that  by  Hermann  Von 
Hoist,  and  it  takes  up  the  story  of  the  progress 
and  inodilications  of  tlie  Constitution  inider  the 
stress  of  party  politics  and  the  changes  of  na- 
tional re(iuirenicnts.  The  original  Cerman  '  is, 
unfortunately,  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to  by 
most  American  students,  and  the  English  trans- 
lation- not  infrequently  docs  injustice  to  the  au- 
thor's meaning.  The  book,  on  the  whole,  is  not, 
through  a  lack  of  even  progression,  a  perfectly 
well-made  one,  though  the  author's  ability  and 
general  accuracy  become  patent  to  the  reader. 
There  is  a  want,  at  times,  of  something  like 
equipoise,  and  a  sharp  characterization  is  occa- 
sionally i)ushed  to  the  verge  of  flippancy,  and 
becomes  offensive  in  proportion  to  its  vividness. 
When  a  political  critic's  object  is  to  be  search- 


ing in  threading  the  toils  of  opinion  and  action, 
it  is  easy  to  slide  into  asperity,  and  thence  into 
pessimism  ;  and  Von  Hoist  is  not  exempt  from 
the  failing.  The  American  habit  of  pardoning 
what  is  bad  if  it  only  has  worldly  success,  and 
a  tendency  to  meet  exigencies  with  a  certain 
persiflage,  does  not  indicate  quite  the  lack  of 
moral  integrity,  to  those  who  understand  it,  that 
the  foreigner,  like  Von  Hoist,  may  see  in  it.  It 
is  not,  however,  a  misfortune  for  Americans,  at 
least,  that  the  habit  and  temper  strike  a  stranger 
as  a  moral  defect,  and  that  he  tells  us  so,-' 

There  is  probably  but  one  other  book  written 
by  a  foreigner  on  the  American  Constitution 
and  its  workings  to  share  the  chief  distinction 
with  Von  Hoist,  and  that  is  the  Dimivratie  en 
Aiiii'riipi,'  /;ir  Alexis  Jc  'J'oiiiurrilU;  originally 
published  at  I'aris  in  iSjs.-* 


t  The  first  vulunic  w.is  called  I'crfassiiny;  uiut  Democratic  iler  I'cyeiiiigtcii  Staatcii  voii  . /wc/i'X'if  (Iliissel- 
dorf,  1873).  The  title  was  clianged  in  tlie  second  volume  to  I'crfassiiiigsgesehichtc  dcr  l'creiiiii;len  Staa/cii 
seit  dcr  ^Idiiiiiiistrntioii  Jiuksoiis.  In  the  preface  to  the  German  edition  \'on  Ilolst  announces  his  purpose  to 
treat  first  the  political  history  of  the  Constitution,  and  this  lie  has  done  down  to  1S56  in  the  five  v<ils.  already 
published.  The  lenal  history  he  has  not  yet  compassed  in  an  extensive  wa\',  but  he  has  pursued  it  in  the  trea- 
tise which  has  been  transl,\tcd  by  .\.  H.  M.ison  as  T/ie  Coii.sti/iitioiia!  Liuvof  tlie  I'.  S.  (CliicaRo,  tSS;).  Von 
Hoist  represents  that  this  book  is  compressed  too  much  to  satisfy  him.  since  he  had  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  scries  on  Public  Law.  to  which  it  belongs,  and  whicli  was  intended  for  Kuropcan  readers,  'I'his.  he  says, 
has  forced  him  to  a  method  not  adapted  to  .American  readers.  His  opening  cliaptcr  is  a  compact  summary  of 
the  history  of  the  impulses  towards,  and  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
scccmd  chapter  of  his  Ifistory  on  the  worship  of  the  Constitution  and  its  real  clriracter.  To  carry  out  his 
scheme  as  originally  advanced,  he  needs  to  add  a  treatise  on  the  prcseni  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
country. 

-  T/u  rnsiittitional  iind  /■(ilificai  iiisiory  of  t/ie  L'nifetf  States,  '/'raus/ated  J'rom  tite  Ciermau  l'\  Jolin 
/.  I.alor.  Alfred  B.  Mason,  and  Paul  Sliorey  (Chicago,  187^1,  i.S7(),  iS.Si ),  The  volumes,  so  far  as  they  come 
within  the  period  of  the  present  History,  are:  i,,  ."^tate  sovereignty  .and  slavery.  1750-1S33;  ii.,  Jackson's 
administration,  —  the  .Annexation  of  Texas,  i.S2,S-icS46  ;  iii.  Annexation  of  Texas. —  lompromisc  of  i.Sso. 
i.S4(^,-i.S5o.  The  translators  say  in  their  note  to  vol,  ii„  that  Von  Hoist  thought  that  their  English  title  raised 
a  claim  for  the  first  volume  which  the  book  did  not  entirely  support, 

3  Cf.  the  better  .American  qualified  confession  of  the  force  of  Von  Hoist's  criticism  in  the  views  of  Henry 
.Adams  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  the  Xo.  Ainer.  Reriru',  October,  1876;  and  the  Intcniatioiial  Reviciv, 
vii,  436. 

Such  in  extreme  !^outhein-side  writer  as  I'ercy  Grcc;  (l/isl.  I '.  S.,  i.  451 )  calls  Von  Hoist's  book  a  "  bitter 
contemporary  party  pamphlet,"  while  he  acknowkclu'es  it  to  he  "  an  invaluable  repertory  cf  information,  and  a 
storehouse  of  serviceable  if  not  impartial  references." 

The  lesser  historical  treatments  are  in  W'm.  .Archer  Cocke's  Constitutio/ial  Uist.  of  the  V.  S.  (only  vol,  i, 
to  the  end  of  Madison's  term,  published,  I'hilad,.  1S58);  C.  Chauncy  Hurr's  Hist,  of  the  I'liion  and  of  the 
Constitution  (  X.  V..  3d  ed.,  1X^13) ;  T.  !">.  Woolsey  on  the  '•  Experiment  of  the  Union  "  in  the  First  Century 
of  the  Kef'uMie  (N.  V.,  i87fO;  Alexander  Johnston's  "First  Century  of  the  Constitution''  in  the  New 
/■'rineeton  /feeii\i\Sc\it..  iSf>y  :  and  Henry  Reed's  "  Constitution  of  1  787  and  iSdli  —  formerly  and  now,"  in 
the  International  Rcview.u.;  and  Horace  Davis's  American  con.'titi/tions :  the  relations  of  the  three  de/art- 
vients  as  adjusted  hy  a  century  (San  I'rancisco,  1SS4). 

The  address  of  [ohu  (Jiiincy  .Adams  in  1S30  before  the  N.  V,  Hist,  Society  on  the  "  lubilce  of  the  Consti- 
tution "  marks  the  half-century  stage  of  its  development,  though  he  avoids  refcrrinj;  much  to  the  constitutional 
conflicts  of  his  time. 

A  considerable  part  of  Simon  .Sterne's  Constitutional  Hist,  and  folit.  development  of  the  U.  S.  (N.  Y., 
1.S82)  is  given  to  a  condensed  sketch  of  the  influence  of  judicial  decisions  and  growth  of  opinion  on  the  acting 
Constitution.     Cf.   L.  II.  I'orter's  Outlines  of  the  Constitutional  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  (N.  \' ..  i88?). 

On  the  organization  of  the  departmental  oflices  see  Towle  (p,  377) :  Webster  Elmes's  Comfrehensi-e  V'ieie 
of  the  foivers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the  heads  of  departments,  bureaus,  and  </i-isions  at  Washington, 
as  prescribed  hy  law  (\Vashin'.;ton,  1870).  and  Geo,  I..  Laniphere's  United  States  Cr.ernnient.  il<  "riruniza- 
lii'ii  and  practical  ivorhiux's  (Thilad..  iSSo). 

*    The  :.ng1ish  translation  by  Henry  Keeve  was  jirinted  in  London,  1,83^ ;  but  it  is  fnund  in  its  best  form  in 
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We  can  trace  most  of  the  differences  of  view 
in  Von  Hoist  and  Tocqiicville  to  the  fact  that 
the  one  wrote  after  and  the  other  before  the 
Civil  War  and  its  lessons,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  the  French  writer  is  to-day  held  is  doubt- 
less not  so  pronounced  as  before  the  war.  Von 
Hoist  (i.  preface  and  p.  61 )  thinks  that  Tocqne- 
ville's  knowledge  of  -American  affairs  was  not 
.sufficient  to  screen  his  lack  of  a  historic  sense.' 

Knglish  writers  have  almost  invariably  com- 
pared the  American  Constitution  with  that  ac- 
cretion of  fundamental  law  which  makes  up 
what  is  called  the  British  Constitution.'^ 


The  whole  course  of  Knglish  constitutional 
history  is  followed  by  .Stubbs  to  14S5;  by  Hal- 
lam  to  1760;  by  .May  to  iS(X3,  and  by  Amos  in 
his  Fifty  yciirs  of  tlie  Eiii;lisli  Consliliilion,  1850- 
iS.So.  If  we  added  to  this  scries  of  well-known 
books  a  few  others,  like  .Sharswood's  edition  of 
Blackstone's  Commi-iilai  us  ;  l)e  l.ohme's  C'lwj-//- 
tiiti:fii  of  £iii;/,iii</  ;  liagehot's  English  Coiistitu- 
lion:  J.  S.  .Mill's  A't-firsen/d/iTv  Goct-rnmi'iit ; 
S\x  Henrv  .Maine's  Popular  Gcnoriiinciit  (Lon- 
don, 1S85) ;  Kdward  .\.  Freeman's  unfortunately 
iiametl  History  of  Eedcrnl  C.-i'eriimciit  from  the 
foiiniliitioii    of  the  Achaiaii    Lciigiw   to  the  dis- 


IIER.M.XN.N    VO.N    HOI. ST.* 

the  Democracy  In  America,  edited  with  notes,  the  translation  revised  and  in  great  fart  rewritten,  and  the 
additions  made  to  the  recent  Paris  editions  no-o first  translated,  by  Francis  Bowen  (Cambridge,  iSfts). 

The  first  volume  contains  'le  study  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  second  its  influence  upon  manners  and 
society.  The  first  volume  oi  this  edition  was  issued  separately  as  American  Institutions  (Cambridge,  1.S70). 
The  original  Reeve  translation  of  this  same  volume  was  published  as  Democracy  in  America,  with  a  preface 
by  J.  C.  Spencer  (N,  V.,  iS^n),  and  the  second  volume  as  The  social  influence  of  Democracy,  translated  by 
.Spencer  (N.  V.,  1S40). 

•  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  other  French  commentaries  are  probably:  I",  de  liaibe-Marbois's  "  Dis- 
cours  sur  la  Constitution  et  le  Gouvernement  dcs  Etats-Cnis  "  in  \m  Lonisianc  (\&2i\) ;  noiitniy's  ('onstitu- 
lions  Eiranghres :  the  third  volume  (i;,S',-i;Sci)  of  Kdouard  l.Ahouhyti'f,  //isloire  des  Etats-L'nis  (2""'  cd. 
I'aris.  1S67) ;  and  le  Marquis  de  Talleyrandl'erigord's  liliidc  sur  la  rifulilique  des  Etats-Unis  (N.  V.,  1S76). 

-  There  is  a  gathering  of  sonie  of  the  more  cssenti.il  of  the  documentary  illustrations  in  Krancis  liowen's 
Documents  of  the  Constitution  of  England  and  America  (Cambridge,  185^). 


^ii 


*  After  a  photograph  funiislied  by  his  friend  and  pupil,  I'vofessur  .\lbert  liushucll  Hart  of  Harvard  College. 
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ruptivn  of  Ihf  UniU'd  States  (London,  1861);  and 
the  paper  on  presidential  government  in  his 
Ilistoriciil  F.sstiy!,  —  we  sliall  probably  embrace 
most  of  the  essential  phases  of  KngHsh  thought, 
as  applied  to  the  study  of  ICngiish  constitutional 
lirogress,  witli  some  reference  to  the  American 
experiment.  This  last  is  treated  specially  and 
with  decided  bias  towards  the  liritish  form  in 
1'.  F.  Aiken's  Coinf<arative  V'irai  of  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
(London,  1842)  ;  and  II.  S.  Tremcnheere's  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  eonipared  with  our 
invn  (London,  1S54),  in  which  use  has  not  been 
avoided  of  American  disparagements  of  the 
American  methods.  These  works  appeared  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  and  the  results  of  that  con- 
flict have  not  been  lost  upon  the  writers  of  two 
later  books,  Johnson's  Free  Gozrrnment  in  /uix'- 
tand and  America,  a\n\  I.ouis  J.  Jeiming's  AVj,'''''/!' 
years  of  re/n/'/iean  (;'07'ernment  (reprinted,  X.  Y., 
1S68).  Dicey  in  his  Lectures  introductory  to  the 
study  of  the  law  of  the  Constitution  (London,  1SS5  ; 
2d  ed.,  1SS6)  makes  constant  comparison  with  the 


American  Constitution,  and  his  book  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  One  of  the  most  generous  criticism  is 
to  be  found  in  NV.  E.  Gladstone's  '•  Kin  beyond 
Sea  "  in  his  Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  vol.  i.,  orig- 
inally in  the  North  Amer.  Kf^ie-o,  Sept.,  l87cS. 
t'f.  Crane  and  Moses's  Politics :  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Comparative  Constitutional  Law 
(N.  Y.  1884). 

rrofc  >sor  Diman  in  the  Nero  linglander,  .May, 
187S,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  Coni^ressional 
Go'.ernment,  have  not  failed  to  show  that  the 
differerce  of  form  of  the  written  and  imwritten 
constiiutions  is  reduced  to  a  small  divergence 
throujjh  the  elasticity  and  adaptability  secured 
to  the  Ame-ican  document  from  its  elementary 
character.' 

Ilildreth  (iv.  112)  gives  a  good  summary  of 
the  movements  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the 
first  ten  amendments  (declared  in  force  De- 
cember 15,  1791).-  The  eleventh  amendment 
relates  to  the  status  of  a  State  in  suits  ;  and 
the  twelfth  rectified  the  method  of  choosing  the 
President." 


'  Interpretation  might  c.irry  it  even  to  the  ;.i(le  of  monarchy,  as  W.  li.  Lawrence  points  out  in  the  No.  Amer. 
Rev.,  cxxxi.  ^cS5  (iS.So),  writing  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  tlic  Civil  War  and  its  influences. 
-  Cf.  Journal  of  /lie  Convention,  301-481,  for  an  embodiment  of  the  ideas. 
•■'  Cf.   Randall's /c/A<'''fi"',  ii.  57y,  and  tlie  party  literatiue  of  the  time. 


Postscript. — Mr.  F.  D.  Stone,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  draws  my  attention  to 
the  following  additional  records  :  — 

Proceedins^s  and  Dehates  of  the  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  convened  at  Hillsborough  on  Mon- 
day, the  21st  day  of  July,  178S,  for  the  purpose  of  del ihe rating  and  determining  on  the  Constitution 
rccotnmended  'y  the  General  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  the  lyth  day  of  September,  lySy  (Edenton, 
1789). 

Afinutes  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  N'rat  Jersey,  holden  at  Trenton  on  the  nth  day  oj 
December,  17S7  (Trenton,  1788  — reprinted,  1888).     It  contains  the  matter  given  by  Elliot. 

Minutes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  (17S7  —  38  pp.  folio). 

Mr.  J.  B.  McMaster  is  now  editing  for  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  a  voli:me  of  the 
debates  and  conteniporary  essays,  to  be  called  Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  Constitution,  /y8y~88. 


I  '»1 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE   HISTORY 


OF   POLITICAL   PARTIES. 
1789-1850. 


liV    ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON, 

Professor-  of  Ji(ylspnii.lcuic  and  Political  Economy  'n  Princeton  College. 

OX  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  the  United  States  of  America  had  been 
without  even  the  appearance  of  a  national  government  for  nearly  half 
a  year.  The  last  real  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  with 
nine  States  present,  had  taken  place  October  10,  1788;  the  attendance 
had  then  run  down,  four  States  being  represented  October  15,  two  October 
16  and  October  21,  and  individual  delegates  attending  thereafter  "occa- 
sionally" until  November  i,  when  the  entries  stop.  Efforts  to  secure  a 
meeting  of  the  "Committee  of  States"  were  as  complete  a  failure.  The 
resolution  for  putting  the  new  Constitution  into  force  had  been  introduced 
into  the  old  Congress  July  14,  1788,  and  had  hung  suspended  there  for 
two  months  on  the  question  of  a  capital  city.  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
New  York  city,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  were  rejected,  in  successive  at- 
tempts to  decide  upon  a  capital.  Baltimore  was  adopted  August  4 ;  and 
it  was  not  until  September  13,  1788,  that  "  the  present  seat  of  Congress," 
New  York  city,  where  Congress  had  been  sitting  since  1785,  was  adopted 
by  an  unanimous  vote.  By  the  same  resolution,  the  first  Wednesday  in 
January,  1789,  was  fi.xed  for  the  choice  of  electors  by  the  ratifying  States, 
the  first  Wednesday  in  February  for  the  electors  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  "  for  commencing 
the  proceedings  under  the  said  Constitution."  The  last-mentioned  date 
happened  to  be  March  4.  The  beginning  and  end  of  the  successive  ad- 
ministrations have  thus  been  fi.xed,  oddly  enough,  by  no  provision  of  the 
organic  law,  but  by  a  mere  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation. 

On  the  appointed  day,  but  eight  Senators  out  of  twenty-two  appeared, 
and  but  thirteen  Representatives  out  of  fifty-nine.  It  was  not  until  April 
6  that  it  was  possible  to  count  the  electoral  votes,  when  Washington  was 
declared  President  and  John  Adams  Vice-I'resident.  The  Vice-President 
was  seated  April  21,  the  President  was  inaugurated  April  30,  and  the  new 
government  was  in  working  order. 

The  first  two  Congresses  (1789-93)  marked  out  the  Ihies  which  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  country  has  followed.     The  departments  of 
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Stall",  War,  tlic  Treasury,  the  I'ost-Otlluc,  ami  llic  Judiciary  were  orj^anizcd, 
and  a  lij^lit-house  and  customs-revenue  systems  were  be^un  {I7X<));  the 
first  steps  were  taken  toward  tlie  establishment  of  the  census,  naturaliza- 
tion, patents  and  copyrights,  territorial  ^;ovcrnment,  pensions,  and  inter- 
course with  tlie  Indian  tribes.  I'rovision  was  also  made  lor  the  settlement 
of  the  present  national  caiiital  at  \\'ashin>;ton,  and  ihc  national  and  State 
debts  were  proviiled  for  (1790)  ;  arranf;vments  were  adopted  for  the  adniis- 
sion  of  the  new  States  of  Kentucixv  and  W'rmont,  and  the  first  Hank  of 
the  I'nited  States  was  chartered  (1791)  ;  the  mint  and  coin;;{;e,  the 
consular  service,  and  tiic  militia  were  rej^ulated  (1792);  and  interstate 
extradition  ol  ruL;ili\es  froir.  justice  and  ruj;itive  slaves  was  piovidi'd  for 
(1793).  Ratitication  by  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  made  the  orig- 
inal number  of  States  again  complete  ;  and  the  tnst  ten  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  subseipiently  ratified  by  the  St;ites,  were  a(lo|)le(l  by 
Congress. 

The  conti.ist  JK'twi'en  this  picture  ot  legislative  activity  and  the  iin|)0- 
tciice  of  tlie  system  so  recently  defunct  must  have  lieen  very  great.  The 
Ignited  States  no  longer  jM-csented  the  "awful  s|)ectacle,"  as  Hamilton 
had  eN|ires.sed  it,  of  "a  nation  witiiout  a  national  government."  Hut  the 
contrast  was  enough  to  bring  out  to  plain  view  the  sharp  dividing  line 
between  the  two  essentia!  i)olitical  parties  of  the  country.  Congress,  a 
new  and  unfamiliar  body,  silting  at  New  York,  was  instantly  recognized  as 
a  serious  restriction  on  the  only  "  rc])ublican  governments  "  which  the 
people  had  liitherto  known,  —  the  States.  Jefferson,  Washington's  Sec- 
retarv  of  State,  was  the  natural  leader  of  those  who  wished  to  cimstrue  the 
Kederal  government's  jiowers  strictly,  so  as  to  retain  as  much  as  ])ossible 
to  the  State  governments  ;  and  in  1793  his  followers  began  to  assume  the 
name  of  the  Rei)ublican  party,'  in  ojiposition  to  the  dominant  Federalist 
party,  of  which  Hamilton  was  now  the  recognized  leader.  Genet's  mission 
(1793)  brought  outthe  fact  that  the  b'ederalists  were  as  cool  towards  "the 
rights  of  man  "  as  the  Republicans  were  warm  ;  and  for  the  next  half 
dozen  years  American  politics  were  largely  Galilean  and  Anglican. 

The  momentum  of  the  original  Federalist  movement  was  sufficient,  in 
sjiito  of  the  withdrawal  of  Madison  and  other  former  Federalists,'"'  to  re- 


'  Jefferson's  theory  of  governnicnt,  so  far  as 
it  was  not  moditied  by  political  o.\pedicncy, 
seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  more  recent  times,  and 
founded  on  the  same  desire  for  the  e.\altation 
of  individual  rights.  The  .Slates  were  to  him 
merely  governmental  agents,  less  likely  to  op- 
press the  individual  than  the  more  distant,  ig- 
norant, and  indifferent  Federal  government. 
The  Federalists,  on  the  contrary,  were  much  dis- 
posed to  the  development  of  influential  clas.ses, 
such  as  protected  manufacturers  and  national 
bankers,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  cKasses,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  power  within  the 


States,  and  in  all  the  States,  which  should  look 
to  the  Federal  government  for  support,  and 
should  prevent  any  break-up  of  the  Union 
through  .State  supremacy.  Outside  of  lioth  the 
Repul)licans  and  the  Federalists  were  tlie  "  Dem- 
ocrats," a  purely  French  (action,  leaning  toward 
the  Republicans,  but  not  fully  absorbed  in  tlieir 
organization  until  after  Jefferson's  inauguration 
as  President  (iSoi). 

-  The  Democratic  clubs,  an  American  imita- 
tion of  the  Jacobin  C'lub,  were  accused  by  Wash- 
ington of  having  incited  the  resistance  to  the 
K.xcise  Law  in  western  Pennsylvania  (1794). 
They  were  implicated  in  intrigues,  little  known 
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i'k'ct  Adams  with  VVasliiii};l()ii  in  1792-^,  and  to  carry  tlir()ii^;li  Jay's 
treaty  {1795),  wliiih  i;avi'  the  I'nili'd  States  lull  possession  of  the  N'ortii- 
wesC,  an<i  removed  tlu-  danf^iT  of  wai  uitli  (ileal  Ihitain  bi'caiise  of  Ikt 
a};[;ressions  on  American  eommerce.  'I'he  I'reneh  directory,  ilaiminf; 
tlie  United  States  as  an  aiti\e  ally  imdi'r  the  treaty  of  177S,  took  j^reat 
offence  at  Jay's  treat}',  refused  to  receive  the  American  minister,  and 
demanded  tril)nte  as  tiie  price  ol  peace  from  the  (ommission  sent  by 
Adams,  will)  was  elected  President  (i7</>-7),  Jefferson  hein^^  elected  \'i(  e- 
President  with  him.  'I'iie  war  excitement  arisin;;  from  the  al)o!itioii  of  the 
existiii!;  treaties  with  l''ranec,  the  formation  of  an  army  and  navy,  tiie  or- 
ganization of  a  na\y  department,  several  successful  sca-fi};hts  with  I'Umu  h 
vessels,  and  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  I'resident  to  re-i'stahlish  friendl}' 
relations  with  l-'rancc  aj;ainst  tiie  wishe.;  of  the  llannllon  wing  of  hi-,  party 
and  his  own  cabinet,  made  Adams's  admiiistration  one  of  turnioil.  I'he 
new  government  of  Napoleon  accept^^d  t'l"  offer  of  peace  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  {'"ederalist  majority  in  Congrcs  ;  had  passed  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws  ( 1 7cjcS),  which  their  opponents  con:iidered  not  only  a  purely 
partisan  measure,  but  a  complete  exposition  of  gf)\ernmental  tyranny  over 
the  individual.  These  laws  authorized  the  arrest  and  deportation  of 
dangerous  aliens  by  the  I'resident,  and  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  any 
one  who  should  conspire  to  oppose  any  measure  of  government,  or  should 
defame  any  of  its  departments  The  death  of  Washington  (1799;  took 
away  a  great  pillar  from  the  h'ederal  party.  Schisms  in  its  own  ranks  did 
much  ;  the  skilful  use  by  the  Rejiubliians  of  foolish  ])rosecutions  in  doidit- 
ful  Stales,  under  the  Sedition  Law,  did  more  ;  and  the  natural  tendency 
toward  broadening  the  right  of  suffrage  in  all  the  States  did  still  more  for 
the  downfall  of  the  d!)minant  party.  Nevertheless,  it  was  only  after  a 
struggle  of  the  most  doubtfcl  and  exciting  nature  that  the  Federalists  were 
beaten,  and  Jefferson  and  Burr  were  elected  President  and  Vice-President.' 


K 


but  much  (Irciulud,  in  Kentucky  and  lliu  Wust; 
in  the  lia.stern  States  their  most  aetivt  work  was 
in  opposition  to  Jay's  treaty. 

'  As  the  Constitution  stood  at  first,  each 
elector  voted  for  two  persons,  without  distin- 
gu'sliing  the  ottices  of  i'resident  and  Vice-1'res- 
idcnt.  'I'he  candidate  who  received  most  votes, 
provided  tliey  wcTt:  more  than  a  majority,  l)e- 
came  President,  and  llie  ne.\t  highest  V'ite- 
I'resident.  The  practice  of  making  nominations 
through  a.  Congressional  caucus,  l)egun  in  1796, 
really  took  away  the  p.>\vcr  of  cho'ce  from  the 
electors,  making  them  vmc  for  the  party  candi- 
dates. If  each  elector  .should  vote  for  the  s;ime 
two  persons,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  highest 
candidates  would  always  be  1  tie,  and  the  House 
of  Repre:;entatives  would  be  called  upon  to 
choose  between  them.  This  is  just  what  hap- 
pened in  1800-1.  Every  Rei)ublican  elector 
voted  for  Jefferson  and  liurr,  who  thus  had  73 
votes  to  65  Federalist  votes,  but  were  lied.    "  It 


was  badly  managed,"  wrote  Jefferson,  "  not  to 
have  arranged  with  certainty  what  seems  to  ha\  e 
been  left  to  hazard."  One  Federalist  elt'tor  in 
Rhode  Island  seems  to  have  been  more  acute, 
for  ho  threw  away  his  second  vote  to  Jay  ;  so 
that  if  the  8  votes  of  South  Carolina  had  been 
Federalist,  Adams  would  have  had  73  votes, 
and  I'inckney  72.  \ew  \'ork's  electors  were 
then  chosen  by  the  Itgisbiture,  and  the  real 
struggle  came  in  April,  iSoo,  on  the  election  of 
the  legislature.  Hurr's  shrewd  management 
overturned  a  Federalist  majority  of  900  in  .New 
York  city,  secured  a  majority  of  the  legislature, 
and  decided  the  presidential  election.  This  will 
e.vplain  the  action  of  the  Republican  congres- 
sional caucus  in  naming  Burr  as  a  candidate 
with  Jefferson.  In  choosing  between  the  two 
leading  candidates,  the  House  was  to  vote  by 
States,  each  State  having  one  vote  ;  and  the 
Federalists  decided  to  vote  for  Hurr  for  Presi- 
dent.  Congress  met,  fortunately,  in  the  new  cap- 
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As  a  preliminary  to  this  struggle,  Jefferson  and  Madison  prepared  and 
caused  to  be  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States  what  were 
called  the  Virginia  and  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  (1798).  Having  been 
rejected  or  ignored  by  the  other  States,  they  were  re-passed  by  the  two 
legislatures  the  next  year.  Though  these  were  i)urely  dogmatic,  and  had 
no  legislative  force,  few  political  actions  in  our  history  have  been  wider  in 
their  effects.  They  introduced  the  notion  of  a  "  compact  "  of  some  sort  as 
the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  —  a  notion  derived,  perhaps,  from  that  >i  the 
Social  Compact,  so  popular  at  the  time  when  the  authors  of  the  Resoluticms 
received  their  political  trainitig.  Both  condemned  acts  of  the  Federal 
government  as  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution,  as  legislatures  and  even 
private  individuals  have  since  done  and  still  do;  but  Jefferson's  original 
draft  asserted  that  "  every  State  has  a  natural  right  "  to  "nullify"  such 
action  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1799  declared 
that  "a  nullification"  of  such  action  was  "the  rightful  remedy"  ;  and  the 
Virginia  Resolutions  asserted  the  right  of  "  the  .States,"  in  such  cases, 
to   "interpose"  in  order  to  arrest   them.'      I'arty  passion   had  .so  drawn 


ital  city  of  Washingtun,  tar  lioiii  tlic  iiussibility 
of  rio'ous  intcrfcrfiKC  with  tlie  vote.  Wlien 
tfic  Ijalloting  l>L'{»aii,  in  I'Vbruary,  1801,  8  Status 
voted  for  Jefferson,  6  for  Hiirr,  and  2  had  no 
vote,  Iwiiig  efiually  divided.  Some  of  the  Fed- 
eralists liad  made  a  private  agreement  not  to 
allow  tlie  l)alloting  to  go  to  dangerous  lengths ; 
and  at  the  elo.se  of  the  first  week,  on  the  jOtli 
ballot,  they  refused  to  vote,  thus  giving  Jeffer- 
son 10  States  and  the  presidency.  Mow  far 
Hurr  was  privy  to  tlie  Federalist  i)rogranimt  is 
jiot  certain.  His  party  believed  him  treacherous 
and  did  not  re-elect  him.  The  adoption  of  the 
13th  .Amendment,  in  1804,  removed  the  old  dan- 
ger by  compelling  each  e'cctor  to  vote  sepa- 
rately for  President  and  Vice-President. 

'  The  current  interpretation  of  the.se  terms  is 
open  to  dispute.  Madison's  Resolutions  care- 
fully use  the  plural,  —  "the  .States"  an'  their 
author  always  declared  that  this  was  iniciitional ; 
that  the  intention  was  to  put  on  record  the  as.ser- 
tion  of  the  right  of  a  second  Federal  Conven- 
tion, like  that  which  framed  the  Constitution,  to 
amend  it,  and  decide  disputes  Ijetween  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  a  .State,  lest  some  new  law 
should  tleclare  the  proposal  of  such  a  conven- 
tion A  "seditious  act.''  He  writes,  December 
23,  1S32  :  "  In  the  Virginia  Resolutions  and  re- 
port, the  f'lural  number.  Stales,  is  in  every  in- 
stance used  where  reference  is  m"de  to  the  au- 
thority which  presided  over  the  government. 
As  I  am  now  known  to  have  drawn  those  docu- 
ments, I  may  say,  as  I  do  with  a  distinct  recol- 
lection, that  the  distinction  was  intentional.  It 
wa.s,  in  fact,  required  by  the  course,of  reasoning 
employed  on  the  occasion.  The  Kentucky  Res- 
olutions, being   less  guarded,  have    Ix-cn    more 


easily  |)erverted."  Ills  distinction  is  put  more 
exactly  in  Madi.son's  ll^orks,  iv.  409:  that  a 
strictly  constitutional  "i-idlitication  "  of  an  act 
of  Congress  would  be  imposed  by  a  vote  of 
three  fourths  of  the  States  in  convention  ; 
while  under  the  Calhoun  programme,  nullifica- 
tion by  a  single  State  would  hold  good  until 
reversed  by  such  a  three-fourths  vote.  Under 
the  first  theory,  a  three-fourths  majority  of  the 
States  would  govern ;  under  the  second,  a  mi- 
nority of  more  than  one  fourth  could  do  as  it 
plea.scd.  To  the  same  effect  is  Jefferson's  letter 
of  June  \i,  1823:  "The  ultimate  .arbiter  is  the 
people  of  the  Union,  as.semblcd  by  their  depu- 
ties in  convention,  at  the  call  of  Congress,  or  of 
two-thirds  of  the  .States,  let  them  <'  cide  to 
which  they  mean  to  give  an  authority  clamied  by 
two  of  their  organ.s."  Von  llolst  insists  on  tak- 
ing the  word  "interpose  "  as  overthrowing  the 
whole  plea  on  behalf  of  Madison,  and  as  being 
fully  equivalent  to  "  nullification  "  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Resolutions,  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  "  States  "  that  are  to  "  interpose,"  and  that 
Madison's  interpretation  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  literal  language.  The  case  is  different  as  to 
Jefferson.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  apply 
Madison's  interpretation  to  the  Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions and  obtain  any  consistent  result.  "  ICach 
State"  is  "an  integral  party"  to  the  compact; 
and  "  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for 
itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  ntode  and 
measure  of  redress."  Jefferson's  letters  contain 
some  expres.sions  supporting  the  Madison  view, 
others  supporting  the  Calhoun  view,  and  one  (his 
letter  of  Dec.  24,  1825)  supportin)^  nullification 
by  a  State  legislature. 
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the  Resolutions  as  certainly  to  blur,  in  the  minds  of  tiiose  who  read  them, 
tlie  original  Jeffersonian  idea,  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  were  the 
supreme  object  of  political  action,  and  that  the  States  were  to  be  sup- 
ported as  means  to  this  end.  The  States  were  now  to  be  supported  in  their 
own  right,  as  sovereigns  whom  usurpers  were  seeking  to  oust.  When  the 
original  idea  had  been  lost  sight  of,  it  was  not  difficult  to  claim  the  author- 
ity of  precedent  for  the  assertion  of  State  sovereignty  for  the  benefit  of  a 
slave  system.' 

Jefferson's  inauguration  marks  the  collapse  of  the  Hamiltonian  scheme 
for  securing  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  by  the  development  of  national 
classes.  It  was  certainly,  to  all  appearance,  a  critical  moment.  The 
vestetl  interests  which  grow  up  so  rapidly  under  any  class  system  felt 
themselves  to  be  imperillefl.  The  positive  virulence  which  then  attended 
party  conflict  had  given  the  defeated  party  the  very  lowest  opinion  of  the 
moral.s,  manners,  and  methods  of  its  successful  rival.  Not  only  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  all  national  interests,  but  religion  as  well,  were  seriously  felt 
to  be  in  danger.  All  these  might  pass  as  temporary  things  ;  but  it  could 
not  be  considered  hopeful  for  a  federal  union  to  have  elected  a  President 
whose  leading  tenet  was  that  each  State  was  to  be  the  judge,  "  as  well  of 
infractions  "  of  the  Constitution,  "  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress." 
It  required  a  long  and  dangerous  war,  and  a  tacit  preparation  to  coerce 
New  England  into  a  support  of  it,  to  relieve  the  country  iron:  the  standing 
peril  involved  in  the  belief  of  the  dominant  party  that  its  political  .system 
was  that  of  a  "voluntary  union." 

The  virulence  of  party  conflict  had  its  effect  on  the  civil  service.  Tie 
who  has  read  the  customary  language  of  Republican  pamphlets  concerning 
the  "monarchists"  and  "  stock-jobbers  "  who  controlled  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment from  1789  until  1801,  will  not  be  inclined  to  believe  that  Jefferson 
found  very  many  professed  Republicans  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  natural  that  he  .should  undertake  to  remedy  this  injustice 
by  removals  from  office  for  partisan  reasons,  which  were  novel  only  because 
they  had  not  hitherto  been  necessary.  It  is  just  that  he  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  innovation ;  but  in  common  justice  the  preceding  ad- 
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'  The  transformation  of  the  United  Colonics 
into  the  United  States  in  1776,  and  the  quiet  as- 
sumption of  the  title  "  State  "  by  the  individual 
commonwealths,  have  had  momentous  conse- 
(|uences.  It  is  ca.sy  to  show  that  there  is  no  at- 
tribute implied  in  any  scientific  use  of  the  word 
"  state  "  which  has  ever  pertained  to  any  of  the 
American  commonwealths,  with  the  single  cx- 
leption  of  Texas.  "  State  soverciRnty "  is  an 
unscientific  phrase  because  it  is  historically  false. 
Sovereignty  has  been  claimed  and  asserted  for 
the  States,  on  paper,  just  as  the  sovereignty  of 
I'oland  might  be  asserted,  but  it  has  never  lieen 
put  to  the  test  of  action,  with  the  exception  of 
the  period   1860-65.     The   "  States "  have  not 


even  been  willing  to  act,  except  as  the  I'nited 
States.  "State  Rights,"  on  the  crntrary,  are 
the  consequence  of  the  persistent  and  practi- 
cally unanimous  determination  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple that  their  governmental  .system  shall  b^;  a 
federal  system,  and  that  the  equal  rights  of  all 
the  .States  shall  be  maintained  and  respected. 
State  Rights  rest  on  the  national  will,  the  only 
secure  foundation  for  them.  The  unscientific 
habit  of  using  terms  which  arc  historically  un- 
true has  led,  as  Von  Hoist  notes,  to  the  neces- 
sity in  the  United  States  of  giving  two  mean- 
ings to  such  political  words  as  "  state,"  one  for 
iiaper  the  other  for  practice. 
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ministration  should  share  the  responsibility.  Jefferson's  removals  were 
not  numerous ;  but  they  served  as  precedents  for  a  far  more  sweeping  ant! 
more  causeless  system  of  removals  twenty-eight  years  afterwards. 

The  leaders  of  the  new  dominant  party  were  not  generally  men  of 
recognized  intellectual  standing,  outside  of  the  controlling  personality  of 
Jefierson  himself  and  of  his  Secretary  of  State,  Madison.  It  was  anything 
but  pleasant  to  Federalists  that  Gallatin,  a  naturalized  Swiss,  who  had  been 
"dancing  around  a  whisky -pole"  in  western  Pennsylvania  seven  years 
before,  should  now  take  Hamilton's  old  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; 
but  Gallatin  proved  one  of  the  ablest  secretaries  the  Treasury  has  had. 
Monroe  was  governor  of  Virginia,  and  was  soon  to  go  abroad  on  diplomatic 
service.  There  was  no  great  leader  in  the  Senate  :  much  was  expected 
from  John  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  but  he  died  in  Jefferson's  second 
term.  In  the  House,  John  Randolph,  like  Burr,  was  "  a  crooked  gun," 
more  dangerous  to  his  own  party  than  to  its  opponents,  and  was  soon  in 
open  rebellion.  The  main  reliance  was  on  tolerable  political  managers,  like 
Varnum  of  Massachusetts  and  Giles  of  Virginia,  and  on  unbending  Repub- 
licans, like  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  whose  only  policy  was  to  pay  off  the 
debt,  oppose  a  navy,  support  Jefferson,  and  keep  the  Federalists  out  of 
office.  The  Federalists  were  in  reality  even  more  weak.  Their  general 
training  had  prepared  them  to  look  upon  political  defeat  as  a  personal 
affront,  and  their  ablest  men  showed  a  strong  tenden'^y  to  retire  to  private 
life,  where  they  could  criticise  the  administration  with  impunity.  Politics 
was  for  some  years  a  mere  question  of  votes,  until  the  new  issues,  growing 
out  of  foreign  relations,  brought  into  Congress  such  men  as  Crawford  and 
Calhoun  on  one  side,  and  Josiah  Quincy  on  the  other. 

Most  of  the  States  had  had  property  qualifications  as  limitations  either 
on  the  right  of  suffrage  or  on  the  composition  of  the  legislature.  The  Re- 
publican policy  had  been  to  remove  such  limitations  in  the  States  which 
they  controlled,  and  to  diminish  the  time  of  residence  required  for  natural- 
ization.  The  bulk  of  the  new  voters,  therefore,  went  to  them,  and  they 
were  continually  making  their  hold  stronger  on  the  States  which  had  come 
under  their  control.  New  England  and  Delaware  remained  Federalist, 
and  Maryland  was  doubtful ;  the  other  States  could  be  counted  upon  almost 
certainly  as  Republican.  Under  the  New  England  system,  governmental 
powers  were  practically  divided  among  a  multitude  of  little  town  republics  ; 
and  restrictions  on  the  right  of  suffrage,  intrenched  in  the.se  towr,s,  had 
to  be  conquered  in  a  thousand  successive  strongholds.  The  towns,  too, 
.sufficient  to  themselves,  cared  little  for  the  exclusion  from  national  life 
involved  in  their  system ;  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  New  luigland  v.-us 
excommunicated  fron  national  politics.  It  was  not  until  the  ri.se  of  manu- 
factures and  of  dissenting  sects  had  rein'" irced  continuous  agitation  that 
the  Republican  revolution  penetrated  New  England  and  overcame  the 
tenacious  resistance  of  her  people. 

The  new  regime  opened  brilliantly.     The  acquisition  of  the  great  terri- 
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tory  of  Louisiana,  involving  almost  inevitably  the  additional  territory  of 
Oregon,  gave  the  United  States  control  of  the  entire  country  drained  by 
the  Mississippi  and  its  branches.  The  almost  coincident  invention  of  the 
steamboat  (1807)  gave  an  unexpected  utility  to  western  rivers  and  added 
force  to  migration,  so  that  settlement  moved  westward  rapidly.  With  the 
increase  of  settlement,  the  Mississippi  began  to  assume  its  natural  func- 
tion in  the  national  development.  Flowing  from  north  to  south  across  the 
great  central  basin  of  the  continent,  which  makes  up  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  area  of  the  United  States  outside  of  Alaska,  it  clamps  that  part  of  the 
country  into  what  seems  an  indissoluble  national  unity ;  and  while  this 
part  of  the  country  remains  intact,  the  smaller  Atlantic  and  Pacific  basins 
would  find  it  practically  impossible  to  break  away.  The  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  was  a  point  of  Republican  policy,  though  Jefferson  admitted  that 
it  was  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution.  The  Federalists  felt,  as  Quincy 
expressed  it  afterwards,  that  "  this  is  not  so  much  a  question  concerning 
sovereignty,  as  it  is  who  shall  be  sovereign."  It  has  often  been  noted  that 
the  "  strict  construction  "  party  began  its  control  of  the  government  by 
straining  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  to  the  uttermost.  It  is  far 
more  worthy  of  note,  as  more  permanent  and  far-reaching  in  its  conse- 
quences, that  the  party  which  had  come  into  power  as  the  maintainer  of  a 
"  voluntary  union  "  had  carried  through  a  measure  which  was  destined  in 
the  end  to  transfer  the  basis  of  the  national  existence  from  the  Atlantic 
States  to  the  far  larger  central  basin,  and  thus  to  give  natural,  stronger 
than  any  mere  political  or  constitutional,  guarantees  for  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Union. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the  rapid  payment  of  the  debt,  the  nullity 
of  the  Federal  party,  and  th  wealth  which  the  country  was  gaining,  both 
by  the  carrying  trade  for  the  inveterate  belligerents  of  Europe,  as  the  only 
great  commercial  neutral,  and  by  the  export  of  agricultural  products,  seemed 
to  justify  Jefferson's  policy,  and  he  was  reelected  in  1804-5,  with  George 
Clinton,  of  New  York,  as  Vice-President.  Burr's  shattered  fortunes  were 
wrecked  by  his  arrest  for  an  attempted  expedition  against  Mexico  (1807). 
The  clouds  began  to  gather  around  the  administration  as  the  twelve  years, 
to  which  the  commercial  articles  of  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794  were  limited,  drew 
to  a  close.  British  naval  officers  and  courts  began  to  show  a  more  un- 
friendly disposition  towards  American  vessels,  as  other  carriers,  open  to 
capture,  disappeared  from  the  seas.  In  particular,  the  practice  of  carrying 
produce  from  belligerents'  colonies,  with  which  trade  was  then  not  allowed 
in  time  of  peace,  to  the  United  States,  there  breaking  bulk,  and  thus  trans- 
forming a  belligerent  into  a  neutral  commerce,  was  complained  of,  and  Brit- 
ish prize  courts  began  to  hold  it  illegal.  Nevertheless,  Monroe  succeeded 
(1806)  in  arranging  a  new  tieaty,  much  like  Jay's  ;  but  Jefferson  rejected  it. 
without  laying  it  before  the  Senate,  since  it  did  not  renounce  the  rights  of 
search  and  impressment.  The  proceedings  of  British  naval  oflRcers  became 
more  offensive,  culminating  in  the  attack  of  the  "  Leopard  "  on  the  "  Chesa- 
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peake"  (1807),  which  almost  resulted  in  war.  For  such  a  war  the  adminis- 
tration was  utterly  unprepared.  Its  party  had  supported  it  in  its  policy  of 
creating  a  force  of  gunboats,  which  proved  useless  in  practice ;  but  it 
rejected  the  President's  second  proposal,  to  confine  coast  defence  to  the 
use  of  cannon  on  travelling  carriages,  to  be  dragged  from  point  to  point 
by  the  militia.  Instead  of  it  the  dominant  party  passed  the  "  Embargo  '* 
Act,  forbidding  clearances  to  foreign  ports,  and  limiting  the  coasting-trade 
to  the  United  States.  It  was  believed  that  the  ICuropean  belligerents,  cut 
off  from  American  supplies  for  their  armies,  would  cease  their  attacks 
upon  American  commerce.^ 

It  should  be  remembered  that  New  England  was  not  then  a  manufactur- 
ing territory ;  that  its  interests,  outside  of  agriculture,  were  exclusively 
commercial ;  and  that  its  commerce  was  paralyzed  ^  by  a  blow  from  its  own 
government,  in  which  it  felt  that  it  was  politically  outlawed.  It  is  no  won- 
der, then,  that  the  whole  year  1 808  was  filled  with  such  a  turmoil  as  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States  had  not  hitherto  witnessed,  a  turmoil 
which  was  well  calculated  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  notion  of  a  "vol- 
untary union."  The  language  of  the  dominant  party  of  New  England 
became  more  angry  .s  the  months  went  by;  the  spirit  and  words  of  th-j 
Kentucky  Resolutions  were  revived  and  adapted  to  the  new  circumstances  : 
it  was  evident  that  the  five  New  England  States  were  unanimous  as  to  an 
"  infraction  "  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was  not  at  all  certain  that  they 
would  not  proceed  to  exercise  the  right  to  judge  of  "the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress."  Early  in  1809,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  become  a  sup- 
porter of  the  administration,  informed  it  that  arrangements  were  being 
perfected  for  a  transfer  of  New  England  to  Canada.  The  administration, 
in  a  panic,  hurried  through  Congress  the  "  Non-Intercourse  "  Act,  allowing 
foreign  commerce  with  other  nations  than  England  and  France.  No  prep- 
arations, however,  were  made  to  protect  this  permitted  foreign  commerce  ; 
the  act  was  merely  a  permission  to  American  citizens  to  run  such  risks  as 
they  would.  With  this  modification,  as  a  possible  modus  vivcndi  with  New 
England,  Jefferson  glad'y  abandoned  the  reins  of  government  to  Madison, 
who  had  been  elected  his  successor  (1808-9),  with  George  Clinton  as  Vice- 
President. 

The  advance  of  settlement  westward  was  already  having  its  effects  on 
national  politics.  Hitherto  the  building  of  light-houses,  the  improvement 
of  harbors,  and  whatever  benefits  accrue  from  -the  expenditure  of  taxation, 
had  gone  to  the  seaboard  States.     A  new  population  was  growing  up  away 


1^ 


'  How  far  this  belief  was  justified  by  events 
Is  uncertain.  Wellington,  on  the  Peninsula,  was 
annoyed  by  failure  to  receive  American  supplies 
for  his  troops,  an<i  the  case  may  well  have  been 
the  same  with  others.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nat- 
ural result  was  to  throw  the  carrying  trade  with 
other  countries  than  the  United  States  more  en- 
tirely into  British  vessels,  under  convoy.     For 


the  attacks  upon  American  commerce,  the  Orders 
in  Council,  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  etc., 
see  post.  Chapter  VI. 

'^  For  example,  Xew  Haven's  commerce  never 
recovered;  the  embargo  system,  and  the  war 
which  followed,  transformed  the  place  from  a 
commercial  into  a  manufacturing  city. 
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from  the  seaboard,  and  it  claimed  a  division  of  benefits,  in  the  form  of 
roads.  An  appropriation  for  the  making  of  a  road  to  begin  at  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  and  run  indefinitely  westward,  in  1806,  was  backed  by  Gallatin's 
Report  on  Roads  and  Canals.  The  Republican  theory  of  a  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  could  not  admit  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
appropriations  for  such  a  purpose.  Nevertheless,  appropriations  for  the 
Cumberland  Road  were  continued  at  intervals  until  1838,  when  the  road 
itself  was  superseded  by  the  superior  advantages  of  railroads  ;  the  system 
of  national  appropriations  for  roads  and  canals  swelled  to  a  large  volume 
from  1820  until  about  1830  ;  and  the  general  notion  of  a  claim  of  the  States 
away  from  the  seaboard  to  a  share  in  the  expenditure  of  taxation  has 
strongly  influenced  legislation  down  to  the  present. 

A  diplomatic  trick  of  Napoleon's  transferred  the  whole  weight  of  the 
rising  American  anger  to  Great  Britain.  The  Non-Intercourse  Act  pro- 
vided that  the  President  was  to  suspend  the  act  as  to  either  of  the  bellig- 
erents which  should  so  modify  its  edicts  as  to  cease  to  oppress  American 
commerce.  Napoleon,  while  actually  extending  his  system  by  the  Rambouil- 
let  Decree  (18 10),  had  the  effrontery  to  inform  the  American  government 
that  his  whole  system  of  decrf";s  had  been  suspended.  The  new  adminis- 
tration, grasping  at  this  indication  of  the  success  of  the  Non-Intercourse 
Act,  suspended  the  act  as  to  France  ;  but  this  left  the  act  in  force  against 
Great  Britain,  and  intensified  the  ill-feeling  between  the  two  countries. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  United  States.  When  the  new  Con- 
gress met  in  November,  181 1,  the  administration  majority  was  overwhelm- 
ing,* and  it  came  together  with  a  strong  disposition  for  war.  Clay,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  new  policy  of  war  against  Great  Britain  through  Canada, 
had  served  twice  in  the  Senate  for  short  terms  :  he  now  ajjpeared  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Kentucky,  and  was  promptly  chosen  Speaker.  Among 
the  other  new  members  were  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Langdon  Cheves  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Felix  Grundy  of  Tennessee ;  and  these,  with  William 
H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  and  Varnum,  in  the  Senate,  became  the  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  party  in  its  new  policy.  They  can  hardly  be  called 
leaders  of  an  administration  party,  for  they  coerced  the  peace-loving  Presi- 
dent out  of  his  embargo  policy  into  agreement  with  them.  Madison  was 
given  to  understand  that  his  renomination  by  the  Congressional  caucus  in 
the  following  year  depended  nn  his  adhesion  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York  was  evidently  ready  to  accept  the  nomination 
from  any  party,  and  the  President  yielded.  The  winter  was  a  busy  one, 
so  far  as  legislation  was  concerned.  Carey  cites  a  great  number  of  Acts,  as 
evidence  of  the  careful  pr-jparation  made  for  the  approaching  struggle. 
Eleven  of  these  referred  to  increases  of  the  army,  the  formation  of  a  volun- 
teer force,  and  the  organization  of  the  militia.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
appropriations  for  the  navy,  a  generous  provision  was  made  for  equipping 

*  Kites' s  Rtgi.ter,  i.  233,  .states  the  Republican  vote  in  tlie  Senate  as  28  to  6,  and  in  the  House 

as  105  to  37. 
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three  frigates  "for  actual  service,"  at  an  expense  "  not  exceeding  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars."  It  seems  to  have  been  believed  that  appropriations 
for  a  navy  were  worse  than  useless ;  that,  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  all 
the  vessels  would  be  "  Copenhagenized  "  at  once  by  the  invincible  British 
navy.  Finally,  the  single  act  of  financial  preparation  for  war  was  one 
authorizing  the  President  to  borrow  "a  sum  not  exceeding  eleven  millions 
of  dollars."  With  this  exhaustive  preparation,  war  was  declared,  June  18, 
181 2.  The  Orders  in  Council  were  revoked  by  Great  Britain  five  days 
afterward.' 

Madison  was  reelected  in  181 2-1 3,  with  lilbridge  Gerry  of  Massachu- 
setts as  Vice-President.  The  Federalists  supported  De  Witt  Clinton  and 
Jared  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania.  If  their  evident  hope  of  stjuring  the 
twenty-five  electoral  vote;;  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  realized,  their  candi- 
dates would  have  been  seated  by  a  clear  majority  of  electors  ;  but  Penn- 
sylvania remained  overwhelmingly  Republican,  and  Madison  and  Gerry 
were  elected.^  Before  the  successful  candidates  were  seated,  events  had 
shown  that  the  Republican  policy  of  attacking  Canada  was  a  failure,  and 
that  the  despised  navy  was  to  reap  most  of  the  glory  of  the  war.'  Gen- 
erous appropriations  were  tiierefore  made  for  the  increase  of  the  navy. 
Financial  mismanagement  thwarted  this,  like  other  good  intentions.  The 
dominant  party,  afraid  to  tax,  ut'dertook  to  manage  the  war  mainly  on  loans. 
Much  of  the  available  capital  was  in  New  England,  and  the  loans  did  not 
meet  with  great  favor  there.  Gallatin,  hopeless  of  the  treasury  under  such 
a  system,  sailed  for  Europe  early  in  1813,  in  order  to  obtain  peace  through 
the  mediation  of  Russia.  For  nine  months  his  party  kept  his  name  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury  ;  but,  without  him,  the  finances  we'.it  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  from  worse  to  worst.  Early  in  18 15,  $20,cxx>  of  a  government  loan  was 
offered  at  auction  in  Boston  ;  but  5S,ooo  was  taken,  and  that  at  a  discount 
of  40'/?,.*  The  banks  generally  suspended  specie  paj  ment.  The  charter  of 
the  Rank  of  the  United  States  had  expired  in  181  <  ;  and  the  Republicans, 
choosing  this  dangerous  moment  for  a  change  of  policy,  had  refused  to 
recharter  it.  The  country  was  thus  left  with  a  depreciated  paper  currency, 
consisting  of  the  notes  of  banks  which  had  suspended  specie  payment,  and 
were  under  no  governmental  supervision  whatever,  while  they  offered  no 
real  security  for  the  credit  which  they  asked  for  their  notes.'"     The  report 


'  The  "  revocation,"  however  (which  will  bt 
found  in  full  in  A'i/is's  Kef^'stcr,  i.  392-93),  was 
careful  to  state  that  nothinp;  in  it  was  to  preclude 
the  Prince  Regent  from  reestablishing  the  Orders 
in  Council,  in  their  full  effect,  whenever  he  should 
think  proper. 

-  Madison's  vote  was  12S  to  89,  and  (lerry's 
131  to  86.  Two  of  the  Massachusetts  and  one 
of  the  New  Hampshire  electors  voted  f  v  Clin- 
ton and  Cierrv. 

•''  For  the  events  of  the  war,  see  post.  Chap- 
ter VI. 


*  Olive  Branch,  317,  citing  X.  V.  Evening 
Postlox  Feb.  27,  i8r5. 

*  What  "  banking  "  meant  in  those  days,  and 
until  the  New  York  system  of  1S38  was  intro- 
duced, may  be  imagined  from  one  instance  given 
by  Sunnier  (History  of  American  Currency,  62), 
the  Farmers'  E.xchangc  Hankof  Gloucester,  R.  I., 
founded  in  1804,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  and  a  reaV  capital  of  $3,000.  One  of 
the  directors  bought  out  the  other  eleven,  pay- 
ing them  out  of  the  bank's  funds,  loaned  $760,000 
to  himsflf,  and  the  bank  failed  with  assets  of 
$86.46  in  specie. 
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of  Dallas,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  House  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,'  in  December,  1814,  acknowleujes  "a  deficiont  revenue, 
a  suspended  circulating  medium,  and  a  depressed  credit,"  circumstances 
surely  embarrassing  enough  to  any  treasury,  and  especially  to  that  of  a 
nation  at  war.  He  had  already  advised  the  creation  of  a  second  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  opposition  to  the  measure  was  naturally  weak. 
It  was  finally  passed  in  April,  18 16,  the  bank  having  a  capital  of  S35.ooo.000, 
three  fifths  in  government  stocks,  and  being  chartered  for  twenty  years. 

The  attitude  of  the  New  England  States  was  even  more  embarrassing 
than  the  financial  straits  of  the  country.  Their  legislatures  hid  passed 
resolutions  denouncing  the  war.  The  Constitution  authorized  Congress  to 
"  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  sup- 
press insurrections,  and  repel  invasions."  When  the  President,  under  the 
authority  of  Congress,  called  upon  the  New  England  governors  for  their 
quotas  oi  mililia  to  garrison  forts,  instead  of  regular  troops  drawn  off  for 
the  invasion  of  Canada,  he  wa:.  met  with  requests  to  state  the  law  which 
was  to  be  executed,  the  insurrection  which  was  to  be  suppressed,  or  the 
invasion  which  was  to  be  repelled,  and  the  legislatures  supported  the  gov- 
ernors. As  one  result,  the  New  England  State?  were  left  very  much  to 
their  own  defence ;  and  the  advance  of  the  enemy  along  the  coast  of  Maine 
seemed  to  call  for  common  action.  In  December,  18 14,  delegates  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  from  parts  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  met  at  Hartford,  and  discussed  the  state  of  the  country 
in  secret  session  for  about  three  weeks.  Hardly  anything  could  have  been 
more  embarrassing  to  the  Republicans  of  the  old  school.  If  the  Hartford 
Convention  should  advise  their  principals  to  exercise  their  sovereign  pow- 
ers, withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  set  up  a  new  flag  with  the  five  stars  of 
the  New  England  republic  upon  it,  was  President  Madison  to  introduce  a 
new  reading  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions,  and  'interpose"  with  the  power 
of  the  Federal  government  to  coerce  New  England  into  an  involuntary 
union  with  the  other  States  .-•  The  question  never  became  practical.  The 
convention's  recommendations  were  confined  to  certain  constitutional 
amendments,  with  a  perhaps  significant  suggestion  of  a  second  convention ; 
and  '■he  almost  coinci(.  nt  settlement  of  terms  of  peace  enabled  the  domi- 
nant party  to  ignore  the  recommendations.  The  principal  result  (tf  the 
convention  was  the  political  ruin  of  its  members,  who  were  never  forgiven 
for  their  participation  in  it.  But  the  Republicans  of  the  new  school  .showed 
an  evident  readiness  to  cut  the  Gordian  knof,  if  necessary,  and  to  maintain 
the  Union,  at  no  matter  what  cost  to  former  theory.  Much  of  this  spirit 
was  shown  merely  by  an  obstinate  refusal  to  engage  in  any  further  discus- 
sion  of  State  sovereignty.  But  there  was  a  significant  agreement  with 
Grundy's  doctrine  that  the  Federalist  opposition  amounted  to  "  moral  trea- 
son  "  ;  even  Calhoun,  in  the  House,^  quoted  it  approvingly.     State  sover- 

•  It  may  be  consulted  most  easily  in  Xiles's  Rrgister,  vii.  265. 

*  Jjiuary  15,  1814. 
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t'ignty  and  democracy  within  the  States  had  been  the  two  leading  tenets  of 
the  dominant  party.  Ihe  rising  national  democracy  showed  now  for  the 
first  time  that  disposition  to  regard  an  opposition  based  on  State  sover- 
eignty as  rebellion,  which  came  to  its  full  fruition  in  1861-65.  It  was  thus 
the  State  sovereignty  party  which  brought  into  our  system  the  germ  of  a 
real  national  unity.' 

Peace  was  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in  December,  18 14.  It  was 
probably  inevitable  that  protection,  in  some  form,  should  take  a  new  place 
in  American  politics  with  the  close  of  the  war.  The  whole  system,  begin- 
ning with  the  embargo  in  1807  and  running  through  the  war  and  the  block- 
ade, by  giving  the  strongest  form  of  actual  protection,  had  suddenly  and 
violently  transformed  the  United  States  from  a  purely  agricultural  into  a 
largely  manufacturing  country.  No  nation  will  willingly  retrace  such  a 
step  in  development  as  this,  whether  it  has  been  taken  naturally  or  under 
artificial  stimulus.  When,  therefore,  the  surplus  of  British  manufacturers 
was  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  sold  at  auction  at  low  prices  in  1815, 
the  appeals  of  American  manufacturers  for  legislative  assistance  met  with 
a  sympathetic  hearing.  "  It  was  the  duty  of  the  country,"  said  Calhoun,'"* 
"  as  a  means  of  defence,  to  encourage  the  domestic  industrj'  of  the  country  : 
more  especially  that  part  of  it  which  provides  the  necessary  materials  for 
clothing  and  defence  .  .  .  the  means  of  maintaining  our  army  and  navy 
cheaply  clad.  ...  A  certain  encouragement  should  be  extended,  at  least, 
to  our  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures."  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty- 
five  percent,  on  woollens  and  cottons  was  imposed  until  1819,  then  extended 
to  1826,  and  raised  still  higher  by  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "  minimum  "  feature  increasing  the  actual  amount  of  protec- 
tion by  raising  the  legal  or  taxable  valuation  of  imported  goods.  Protec- 
tive duties  were  also  imposed  on  iron  imports,  and  were  increased  in  18 18, 
1824,  and  1828  ;  and,  as  these  duties  were  regularly  specific  (so  much  per 
hundredweight),  every  improvement  in  production  and  consequent  decrease 
of  price  made  the  absolute  amount  of  protection  still  heavier.'  In  all  this, 
however,  there  is  visible  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  which  had  ani- 
mated the  original  Federalist  programme.  Protection  was  no  longer  meant 
to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  by  forming  protected  classes.  The 
present  dominant  party  felt  by  instinct  that  the  Union  was  already  secure  ; 
and  its  measures  were  rather  the  result  of  its  determination  to  provide  for 
nationa\  defence.  They  were  only  a  phase  of  a  revolution  which  for  the 
moment  swept  even  Calhoun  from  his  feet. 

The  Federal  party  really  came  to  an  end  with  the  peace.  Discredited, 
sullen,  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  order  of  things,  it  felt  itself  to  be,  as 

•  From  this  time,  also,  may  be  dated  the  will-        •'  On  this  subject  of  the  tariff,  down  to  1840, 

ingness  of  the  Republicans  to  accept  the  sub-  see  Professor  F.W.Taussig's /Vo/f(-//o;//'c  JVwwjf 

title  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  had  once  Industrie;.    All  the  hgures  are  easily  accessible 

been  a  Federalist  term  of  contempt.  in  Young's    Customs-  Tariff  Legislation    in  thi 

"  In  the  House,  Jan.  31,  1816.  United  States. 
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Gouverncur  Morris  expressed  it,  "  in  the  awkward  situation  of  a  man  who 
continues  sober  after  the  company  are  drunk."  It  hardly  kept  up  the 
semblance  of  a  party  organization.  Before  1825,  those  of  its  members 
who  took  any  part  in  politics  had  become  Republicans  by  joining  some 
one  of  the  many  contending  Republican  factions ;  and  the  New  England 
States,  except  Rhode  Island,  had  accepted  the  new  regime.  At  first,  the 
old  Republicans  seemed  likely  to  succeed  the  Federalists  as  the  conserva- 
tive party  in  opposition  to  the  Republicans  of  the  new  school,  who  were 
led  by  Clay,  and  adopted  protection  and  internal  improvements  at  national 
expense  as  the  most  appropriate  objects  of  the  national  democracy.  Old 
influences  were  strong  enough  to  secure  the  nomination  and  election  of 
Monroe  as  President  in  1816-17,  with  D.  D.  Tompkins,  the  "  war  gov- 
ernor"  of  New  York,  as  Vice-President,  and.their  re-election,  with  hardly 
any  opposition  in  1820-21.'  But  Monroe  fell  very  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Clay  and  Adams ;  their  "  American  system  "  of  high  tariffs  and 
internal  improvements  at  national  expense  continually  found  more  favor  in 
Congress  during  the  eight  years  of  his  service  as  President ;  and  the  old 
Republicans,  having  no  living  force  of  development  at  work  in  their  party, 
and  no  rising  leaders,  could  only  follov*  Crawford.  Thus,  while  this  "  era 
of  good  feeling "  was  marked  by  an  absence  of  legitimate  party  contest, 
and  a  series  of  personal  scandals  and  intrigues  of  the  pettiest  sort,  the 
current  of  success  was  running  in  favor  of  the  new  Republicans.  Craw- 
ford's following,  mainly  Southern,  losing  their  leader  by  paralysis,'^  turned 
to  the  rising  fortunes  of  Andrew  Jackson,  until  Calhoun's  secession  finally 
provided  them  with  a  more  appropriate  leader.  The  event  which  drove 
them  temporarily  to  Jackson,  and  thus  for  a  time  threw  the  natural  evolu- 
tion of  the  coming  parties  into  confusion,  was  the  sudden  irruption  of 
slavery  as  an  element  in  American  politics. 

Negi-o  slavery  had  existed  in  all  the  States,  except  Vermont,  at  first  by 
custom,  then  by  State  statutes  recognizing  the  custom.  It  was  now  dead 
or  dying  in  the  States  north  of  "Mason  and  Dixon's  line  "  (the  southern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania).  In  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River  it  had 
been  forbidden  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  ;  and  the  efforts  to  obtain  a 
suspension  of  the  prohibition  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  had  been  a 
failure  in  Congress.  Thus  the  new  States  to  the  south  of  the  Ohio  had 
come  in  with  the  custom  of  slavery  in  recognized  existence,  that  is,  as 
slave  States  ;  while  those  to  the  north  of  the  Ohio  had  come  in  with  the 
custom  of  slavery  forbidden  by  organic  law.  When  the  great  territory  of 
Louisiana  was  purchased,  the  custom  of  slavery  existed  in  it  also,  and  had 
been  recognized  by  Spanish  and  French  law.     Congress,  doing  nothing  to 

*  Monroe's  electoral  votes  were  183  to  34  for  "  Crawford  was  stricken  by  paralysis  in  Au- 

Rufus  King  in  1817,  and  231  to  i  for  John  Quincy  gust,  1823,  but  his  condition  was  kept  as  much 

Adams  in   1821.    Tompkins's   were    183  to  34  concealed  as  possible  until  after  the  election  of 

scattering  in   1817,  and  218  to  14  scattering  in  1824,  and  a  stamp  was  contrived  by  which  he 

1821.     There  were  4  vacancies  in  1817,  and  3  in  affixed  his  "signature,"  when  required,  to  offi- 

1821.  cial  documents. 
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prohibit  the  custom,  tacitly  permitted  it  in  the  new  territory's  two  centres 
of  population,  one  around  New  Orleans,  the  other  around  St.  Louis.  When 
the  first  of  these  was  admitted  as  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  1812,  no  objec- 
tion to  its  slave  system  .seems  to  have  been  made.  When  the  other,  in 
1818  and  1819,  applied  for  admission  as  the  State  of  Missouri,  with  a  con- 
stitution authorizing  slavery,  it  came  into  a  different  atmosphere.'  The 
national  events  of  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the  growinjj  antipathy  to 
slavery,  had  worked  a  double  development  of  democracy  in  the  North  ; 
while  the  different  policy  as  to  slavery  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  was 
forming  that  line  of  sectional  division  which  was  to  grow  broader  and 
deeper  for  the  next  forty  years,  until  it  ended  in  open  collision. 

Slavery  in  the  South  as  in  the  North  seems  to  have  been  a  patriarchal 
institution,  until  the  invention  of  Whitney's  cotton-gin  in  1793  brought 
out  the  natural  monopoly  of  the  South  in  the  production  of  cotton.  Com- 
ing, as  this  did,  just  after  the  remarkable  series  of  inventions  in  the 
English  cotton  manufacture,  it  added  the  capstone  to  them,  and  bound  the 
English  factory  system  and  the  Southern  slave  system  together.  The  two 
acted  and  reacted  upon  one  another.  As  the  English  manufacture  grew 
larger,  the  exports  of  cotton  grew  more  numerous,  and  the  interests  bound 
up  in  the  slave  system  more  important.  Slavery  had  become  a  business  ; 
and  business  interests  fought  for  it.  Under  such  a  system,  manufactures, 
commerce,  everything  but  a  rude  agriculture,  was  impossible  in  the  slave 
States ;  social  security  demanded  that  the  only  working-class  should  be 
kept  ignorant,  and  that  was  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  the  higher  forms 
of  industry,  and  a  cessation  of  all  progress.  Arrested  development,  in 
other  words,  was  the  case  of  the  South,  while  the  natural  development  was 
going  on  with  cumulative  speed  in  the  North  and  West.^  During  all  this 
half-century,  then,  the  two  sections  were  drifting  further  apart.  Their 
interests,  their  political  purposes,  their  ways  of  looking  at  every  proposed 
piece  of  national  legislation,  were  different.  The  real  task  of  each  Federal 
administration  was  to  govern  what  were  coming  to  be  two  separate  coun- 
tries, and  to  do  it  by  laws  which  should  suit  both  of  them.  The  task, 
continually  becoming  more  difficult,  could  only  be  partially  performed  by 
a  series  of  compromises  instead  of  laws.  The  word  "compromise"  is 
always  restricted  in  our  political  history  to  a  few  leading  events.  But  in 
reality  almost  every  Federal  law  of  this  half-century  was  a  compromise, 
and  it  was  always  becoming  more  difficult  to  contrive  them.  The  strength 
of  the  non-political  bonds  which  really  tie  the  Union  together  is  best  shown 
by  its  ability  to  endure,  under  such  circumstances,  until  1861. 


V    H  ' 

1 

1 

'  The  new  .States  thus  far  admitted  were  Ver- 
mont (1791),  Kentucky  (1792),  Tennessee  (1796), 
Ohio  (1802-3),  Louisiana  (181 2),  Indiana  (1816), 
Mississippi  (1817),  Illinois  (1818),  Alabama 
(1819),  Maine  (1820),  and  Missouri  (1821) ;  this 
ends  the  list  of  new  States  until  1836. 


^  The  last  chapter  of  Von  Hoist's  third  vol- 
ume is  an  exhaustive  comparison  between  the 
results  of  the  free  and  the  slave  systems,  as  they 
stood  in  1850.  The  sudden  recuperation  of  the 
South  since  1865,  and  its  wonderful  develop- 
ment under  free  labor,  is  even  a  more  striking 
lesson  in  social  science. 
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The  immediate  and  decided  Northern  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
Missouri  was  not  the  beginning  of  this  process  ;  it  was  merely  the  first 
public  indication  that  the  process  had  already  taken  shape.  The  House 
admitted  Mis.souri,  with  a  prohibition  of  slavery,  and  the  Senate  then 
rejected  the  bill.  The  application  was  renewed  in  1820  with  the  same 
result,  the  Senate  this  time  amending  the  House  bill  by  attaching  a  bill 
admitting  Maine  to  a  Missouri  bill  permitting  slavery.  The  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1820,  contrived  by  Clay,  finally  avoided  the  difficulty  by  ad- 
mitting Maine  separately,  permitting  slavery  in  Missouri,  and  forever 
forbidding  slavery  in  the  rest  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  north  of  the  line 
of  36°  30',  the  main  southern  boundary  of  Missouri.  Another  compromise 
in  the  following  year  admitted  Missouri,  on  condition  of  a  modification  of 
the  State  constitution,  which  had  forbidden  free  colored  persons  to  settle 
in  the  State. 

The  new  elements  in  politics  impatiently  awaited  the  expiration  of  Mon- 
roe's second  term,  when  the  enforced  truce  would  expire.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  in  the  usual  line  of  promotion.  His 
service  under  Monroe  had  proved  his  ability.  The  declaration  in  Monroe's 
annual  message  of  1823,  that  any  attempt  by  European  powers  to  reduce 
the  former  Spanish  colonies  of  America  to  obedience  would  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States,  which 
demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  any  assistance  from  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
Spain  in  her  hopeless  effort  to  subdue  her  revolted  colonies,  has  always 
gone  by  the  name  of  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that 
Adams  had  had  a  large  share  in  suggesting  and  preparing  it.  Clay, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  was  another  formidable  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. Endowed  with  eloquence  and  with  a  wonderful  tact  in  making 
friends,  in  attacking  enemies,  and  in  contriving  compromises,  he  was  the 
most  prominent  champion  of  protection,  internal  improvement.^,  and  a  vig- 
orous foreign  policy.  He  was  acceptable  to  the  following  of  Adams,  and 
after  the  latter's  failure  in  1828-29,  became  the  sole  leader  of  his  party. 
Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  the  candidate  of  the  old 
Republicans,  who  attempted  to  give  him  prestige  in  the  fashion  hitherto 
recognized,  by  a  nomination  from  a  Congressional  caucus.  Now  that  all 
men  claimed  to  be  Republicans,  it  was  felt  that  a  continuance  of  caucus 
dictation  to  the  electors  was  in  reality  a  transfer  of  the  election  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  to  Congress.  The  call  for  a  caucus  was  obeyed 
only  by  Crawford  men,  and  their  nomination  really  injured  the  chances  of 
their  candidate.  Calhoun,  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  at  first  a  candidate 
for  President ;  but  all  parties  agreed  to  support  him  for  the  second  office, 
to  which  he  was  elected  with  little  opposition.  All  these  candidates  had 
made  a  profession  of  politics,  had  served  their  time  honorably,  and  knew 
and  respected  one  another.  The  free  lance,  who  entered  the  struggle 
under  a  nomination  from  his  State  legislature,  was  Andrew  Jackson,  once 
the  victor  of  New  Orleans,  now  a  private  citizen  of  Tennessee. 


....    ;^  ^C> 
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When  the  returns  came  in  from  the  elections  of  1824,  it  appeared  that 
no  one  had  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. '  With  much  the  same  feel- 
ings as  a  Federalist  must  have  had  at  the  result  of  the  New  York  election 
in  1800,  the  other  candidates  found  that  the  largest  number  of  votes  had 
gone  to  Jackson  ;  but  this  was  not  enough  to  elect  him ;  the  House  of 
Representatives,  voting  by  States,  was  to  choose  from  the  highest  three 
candidates,  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Crawford.  Clay's  supporters  naturally 
voted  for  Adams,  and  he  was  elected.  This  result  made  Jackson's  political 
fortune.  His  supporters  looked  upon  the  other  candidates  very  much  as 
volunteer  troops  are  apt  to  regard  regular  officers.  They  attacked  the  old 
system  of  choice  of  electors  by  the  legislature,  in  those  States  in  which  it 
still  survived:  and  in  1828  only  one  State,  South  Carolina,  retained  it. 
The  appointment  of  Clay  as  Adams's  Secretary  of  State,  natural  as  it  was, 
gave  new  force  to  the  feeling  that  a  popular  revolt  against  officialism  was 
necessary.'^  This  feeling  was  of  course  guided  and  made  stronger  by  rising 
and  ambitious  men,  who  desired  the  places  of  the  former  leaders ;  but  the 
whole  process  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  main,  like  that  of  1800- i,  a 
sudden  revelation  of  the  fact  that  the  people,  in  their  natural  develoj)- 
ment,  were  no  longer  in  harmony  with  those  who  had  hitherto  represented 
them  in  politics.  The  results  were,  first,  the  rise  of  a  multitude  of  new 
men,  who  came  into  public  life  in  the  ickson  procession;  second,  the 
relegation  to  private  life  of  those  who  were  not,  like  Clay  and  Webster, 
strong  enough  to  acconimodate  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things ; 
and,  lastly,  a  far  stronger  popular  cast  in  the  coming  broad  construc- 
tion party  than  had  ever  been  possible  in  its  predecessor,  the  Federal 
party. 

The  old  name  of  Republican  was  retained  for  a  time  by  all  parties,  the 
factions  calling  themselves  "Jackson  men  "  or  "Adams  men."  The  latter 
showed  at  once  a  strong  predilection  for  the  word  "  national,"  and  soon 
began  to  call  themselves  National  Republicans,  retaining  this  title  until 
1834,  when,  as  opponents  of  the  "personal  rule  "  of  Jackson,  they  adopted 
that  of  the  Whig  party.^  The  Jackson  party,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
beginning  of  Adams's  term,  began  to  make  an  exclusive  use  of  the  old 
alternative  title  of  Democrat,  retaining  as  an  official  title  that  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic-Republican party.''  The  Congressional  struggles  between  the  two 
new  parties  during  Adams's  term  were  insignificant.  Both  parties  were 
.uananivring  for  position  ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Democrats  to  arouse 
popular  enthusiasm  for  the  "injured"  candidate  of  1824  were  the  more 


>  Jackson  had  99  votes,  Adams  84,  Crawford 
41,  and  Clay  37.  Foi  iiie  Vicel'residcncy,  Cal- 
houn had  182  votes,  to  78  scatierinf;. 

2  For  very  different  reasons,  Randolph  de- 
nounced the  appointment  as  an  alliance  of  "  Ulifil 
and  Hlack  George,  the  Tiiritan  and  the  black- 
loj;."  Like  others  of  the  amenities  of  politics  of 
that  time,  this  led  to  a  duel. 


'  M/c's's  Rej^ster,  xlvii.  9. 

*  The  old  title  of  Kepublican  passed  out  of 
ordinary  use,  thouf;"'  it  was  occasionally  heard, 
and  never  quite  lost  its  favor  in  agricultural 
regions,  until  it  was  revived  and  rehabilitated 
in  l854->5  by  the  new  Republican  party.  See 
Wilson's  Stare  Potver,  ii.  410. 
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successful.  In  1828-1829,  Jackson  and  Calhoun  v;ere  elected  over  Adams 
and  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania.' 

Jackson's  administration  moved  on  qu'  iy  for  its  first  year.  But  the 
quiet  was  merely  a  reorganization  of  political  warfare  on  new  base.  The 
new  President's  constitutional  power  of  removing  office-holders  was  turned 
into  an  instrument  of  political  proscription ;  the  first  "  clean  sweep "  was 
made  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  economic 
consequences  were  a  series  of  startling  defalcations,  caused  by  the  business 
incompetence  of  the  newly  appointed  officials,  and  such  inefficiency  in  the 
post-office  department  as  received  direct  condemnation  from  the  Demo- 
cratic House  within  five  years.''  The  political  consequences  were  more 
lasting.  The  new  system,  put  an  end  to  nomination  by  legislative  and  con- 
gressional caucus.  There  was  a  sudden  development  of  the  system  of  del- 
egate conventions,  through  which  democratic  power,  incited,  guided,  and 
often  represented  by  office-holders  or  aspirants  for  appointment,  was  to 
make  nominations.^  County,  district,  and  State  conventions  became  gen- 
eral, and  in  1831-32  national  conventions  to  nominate  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  completed  the  machinery  of  the  modern 
American  party.  Tlie  new  system  was  really  a  nationalization  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  "Albany  Regency,"  whose  members,*  having  clear  notions  of 
party  principle,  entire  devotion  to  them,  and  no  desire  for  personal  profit, 
made  it  their  rule  never  to  desert  a  party  friend  or  forgive  disobedience  or 
breach  of  party  discipline,  and  to  enfoice  discipline  by  merciless  removal 
from  office.  All  this  met  Jackson's  cordial  approval,  and  it  became  the 
basi.s  of  political  conflict  for  the  future. 

Th^  second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  having  narrowly  escaped  ship- 
wreck in  its  early  years,  had  become  a  reasonably  successful  institution. 
The  new  party  had  come  in  under  able  leaders,  —  such  men  as  Van  Buren, 
Livingston,  Woodbury,  Hugh  L.  White,  Marcy,  Buchanan,  Cass,  Ingham, 
Taney,  Sii.is  Wright,  and  Amos  Kendall.  To  these  men,  strict  construc- 
tionists by  instinct  and  training,  the  bank  could  not  but  be  offensive,  and 
they  certainly  inspired  the  President  with  no  love  for  it.     His  first  message. 


1  Jackson's  electoral  vote  was  178  to  83.  Cal- 
houn's vote  was  less  by  7,  that  number  of  Geor- 
gia electors  voting  for  William  .Smith  of  .South 
Carolina.  The  election  left  Clay  tlie  real  leader 
of  his  party.  Adams  returned  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1S31,  aid  served  there  until 
his  death  in  1848. 

'^  The  story  of  the  inlrodi.'ction  of  the  new 
system  is  vividly  told  in  Pprton's  Life  of  Jack- 
son^ iii.  206-55. 

'  The  system  had  already  been  begun  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  systems  in  New  York 
may  be  seen  in  Ifammond's  Political  I/islory  of 
A'nv  York,  ii.  156-58,  where  the  opponents  of 
Albany  Regency,  out-voted  in  the  K'gislative 


caucus  for  governor  in  1824,  called  a  State  con- 
vention at  Utic  .  The  idea  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  Democratic  State  convention  of 
the  previ6us  year  in  Pennsylvania  (Niles's  Kef^is- 
ler,  xxiv.  20).  The  germ  of  the  system  is  in  the 
action  of  the  Clinton  party  in  New  York  in  1817, 
in  admitting  delegates  for  districts  represented 
in  the  legislature  by  Federalists  (Hammond,  i. 
437).  The  Tammany  men,  or  "  Itucktails,"  had 
suggested  a  State  convention  in  1813  (//»/>/.  343). 
For  county  and  district  conventions,  see  /bid. 

♦  Some  of  them,  at  various  times,  were  John 
A.  Dix,  Marcy,  Yan  llurcn,  ('roswell,  A.  C. 
Flagg,  and  Dean  Richmond. 
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in  1829,  referred  to  the  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1836  in 
unfriendly  terms  ;  and  the  language  was  made  more  emphatic  in  1830  and 
1 83 1.  By  this  time,  the  bank,  forced  into  a  struggle  for  existence,  had 
begun  to  cast  about  for  an  ally,  and  had  found  one  in  the  National  Repub- 
licans, who  were  eager  to  make  support  of  the  bank  operate  as  an  attack 
upon  the  administration.  The  time  of  Congress  was  occupied  by  the  strug- 
gle until  the  bill  for  a  recharter,  passed  by  both  houses,  was  vetoed  by  the 
President,  July  10,  1832,  and  failed  to  pass  over  the  veto.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  provide  an 
"issue"  for  the  approaching  Presidential  election,^  and  in  this  object,  at 
least,  it  was  successful. 

The  President  had  not  been  hostile  to  protection  or  internal  improve- 
ments before  his  election  ;  but  in  this  respect,  also,  the  influence  of  the 
body  of  leaders  who  had  come  into  prominence  with  him  showed  itself. 
Veto  after  veto  killed  bills  intended  to  promote  these  objects,^  until  his 
opponents  came  to  consider  the  veto  power  the  worst  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  quarrel  with  Calhoun  took  away  from  the  President  the  support 
of  the  strong  Southern  element  which  Calhoun  best  represented.  The  rise 
of  a  new  political  party,  the  Anti-Masons,^  controlling  most  of  western 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  certain  not  to  support  Jackson,  made  the 
electoral  votes  of  those  two  great  States  exceedingly  doubtful.  Altogether, 
the  number  and  strength  of  elements  which  the  President  had  cntrived  or 
been  compelled  to  array  against  him  made  the  election  of  1832-33  a  seri- 
ous crisis  in  his  political  fortunes.  As  if  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all 
his  opponents  at  once,  he  secured  from  his  party's  national  convention,  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  the  nomination  of  the  "little  magician,"  Van  Buren, 
who  was  considered  the  evil  spirit  of  the  new  order  of  things  by  those 
who  did  not  approve  of  it.  The  Whigs  nominated  Clay  and  John  Sergeant 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  the  Anti-Masons  William  Wirt  of  Maryland,  and 
Amos  Ellmaker  of  Pennsylvania.  In  spite  of  a  somewhat  closer  popular 
vote,  the  electoral  majority  for  the  Democratic  candidates  was  overwhelm- 
ing,* and  Jackson  felt  with  satisfaction  that  the  voice  of  the  people  had 
approved  his  course  toward  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 

Congress  no  sooner  met  in  December,  1832,  than  the  President  renewed 
h's  struggle  with  the  bank,  which  he  had  come  to  consider  as  a  menace  to 


'  See,  for  example,  Clay's  Private  Correxpon- 
deuce,  316,  322,  340-41. 

-  Nevertheless,  Jackson  signed  the  protective 
tariff  of  1832,  and  a  number  of  bills  for  internal 
improvements,  and  his  course  was  not  m.-»rked 
by  rigid  consistency. 

■'  This  party  originated  in  the  murder  of  Wil- 
liam Morgan,  of  liatavia,  N.  V.,  in  1826,  and  the 
asserted  responsibility  of  the  Masonic  order  for 
it.  See  Life  of  Thurlmo  Weed,  2to.  The  party 
was  opposed  to  both  Clay  and  Jackson,  who 
were  Freemasons ;  but,  acting  generally  with  the 


Whigs,  its  influence  within  that  parly  aided 
largely  in  forcing  the  nomination  of  Harrison 
in  1840.  Weed,  .Seward,  and  Fillmore  came 
into  public  life  through  the  anti-Masonic  move- 
ment. 

^  The  Democratic  electoral  votes  were  219, 
the  30  votes  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  being 
cast  for  William  Wilkins,  of  that  State,  for  Vice- 
President.  The  Whig  votes  were  49,  and  the 
anti  -  Masonic,  7.  South  Carolina's  1 1  votes 
were  cast  for  John  Floyd  of  Virginia,  and  Henry 
Lee  of  Massachusetts, 
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the  country.  In  his  message  he  expressed  strong  doubts  of  the  bank's  sol- 
vency, recommending  a  sale  of  the  government's  interest  in  it :  and  a  fall 
in  the  value  of  the  bank's  stock  showed  the  effect.  The  refusal  of  both 
houses  to  agree  with  him  only  convinced  Jackson  of  the  power  of  the  bank 
for  corruption,  and  he  prepared  an  attack  on  a  new  line.  The  public 
moneys  were  deposited  in  the  bank  and  its  branches,  some  twenty-five  in 
number,  and  were  transferred  from  place  to  place  on  order  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  It  might  very  well  happen  that  public  money  would 
be  needed  at  some  point  where  there  was  no  branch  bank ;  and  the  i6th 
section  of  the  charter  act,  after  directing  the  deposit  of  the  revenues  in  the 
bank  or  its  branches,  added  "  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  at 
any  time  otherwise  order  and  direct,"  with  a  proviso  that  the  Secretary 
should  give  the  House  of  Representatives  his  reasons  for  thus  ordering. 
The  power  had  been  used  again  and  again  for  its  proper  purpose  of  depos- 
iting public  money  temporarily  in  the  banks  of  smaller  or  frontier  towns. 
Jackson  conceived,  or  had  suggested  to  him,  a  way  in  which  it  might  be 
used  to  deal  a  stunning  blow  at  the  bank,  by  a  general  and  permanent  order 
from  the  Secretary  to  deposit  all  the  revenue  in  other  places  than  the  bank 
and  its  branches.  The  usual  leaders  of  the  party,  including  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  objected  strongly,  but  the  President  persisted,  and  ap- 
pointed a  new  Secretary.  This  officer  also  refused  to  give  the  order,  and 
he  was  dismissed,  September  23,  1833,  and  R.  B.  Taney  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  He  gave  the  necessary  order  for  what  was  called  the  "  Removal 
of  the  Deposits,"  which  was  more  properly  a  suspension  or  cessation.  Few 
political  actions  have  called  forth  more  intense  or  long-continued  party  pas- 
sion than  this.  For  nearly  ten  years  it  was  the  stock  subject  of  caricature, 
pamphlet,  set  speech,  and  party  warfare.  It  may  have  been  hasty  or  ill- 
advised,  but  within  three  months  it  became  evident  that  it  had  given  the 
President  the  enormous  advantage  of  the  first  move.  He  had  crippled  the 
bank  ;  he  had  in  the  new  House  a  majority  just  sufficient  to  prevent  im- 
peachment or  a  countermand  of  the  Secretary's  order  ;  and  the  slight  Whig 
majority  in  the  Senate  could  do  nothing  effectual  to  get  the  bank  out  of  its 
predicament.  From  this  time  the  game  was  in  the  President's  hand.  The 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  of  censure  against  him  ;  but  this  merely  opened 
a  new  theatre  of  conflict  until  the  Senate  had  a  Democratic  majority,  in 
1837,  when  the  resolution  was  "expunged  "  from  the  record.  The  tide  was 
always  growing  stronger  in  favor  of  the  President ;  the  votes  against  a 
recharter  were  becoming  more  numerous  in  both  houses  ;  and  the  bank 
abandoned  the  struggle,  and  obtained  a  charter  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

All  these  conflicts  had  been  as  to  the  direction  of  the  national  life  ;  the 
first  severe  struggle  against  internal  disease  had  been  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  As  the  development  of  the  slave-system  had  made  the  South  more 
inevitably  agricultural,  it  became  more  evident  that  the  benefits  of  the  new 
protective  system  were  going  exclusively  to  tht  North  ;  and  Southern  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  new  tariffs  became  more  pronounced.  The  highly  protective 
tariff  of  1828  brought  the  opposition  to  fever  heat.  Southern  legislatures 
protested  against  it,  and  the  language  of  public  meetings  grew  more  angry 
as  the  year  passed  by.*  Vice-President  elect  Calhoun  appeared  as  the 
spokesman  of  State  sovereignty,  and  drafted  the  South  Carolina  "Expo- 
sition "  of  that  doctrine,  passed  by  the  legislature  in  December,  1828. 
Then  the  feeling  smouldered  until  February,  1830,  when,  in  a  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  public  lands,*  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  in  reply  to  Webster, 
put  into  shape  the  doctrine  of  "  nullification,"  as  Calhoun  had  elaborated 
it.  If  the  State  was  sovereign,  the  Constitution  and'the  Federal  power 
existed  within  its  jurisdiction  by  its  continuing  will ;  and  the  State  was  the 
only  judge  as  to  what  powers  over  its  citizens  it  had  entrusted  to  the  Fed- 
eral government.  If  the  State  should  declare  that  an  act  of  Congress  was 
a  usurpation  of  powers  not  granted,  its  citizens  were  not  bound  to  obey  the 
act.  This  was  nullification,  for  which  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  at  least 
were  claimed  as  direct  precedent  and  authority.^  An  attempt  by  the  Federal 
government  to  enforce  the  act  against  the  State's  will  involved,  of  course, 
the  consequence  of  secession,  which,  however,  Calhoun  always  deprecated. 
Since  1826,  Georgia,  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  Cherokees  to  leave  the 
State,  and  in  defiance  of  Federal  treaties,  the  declarations  of  President 
Adams,  and  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Court,  had  expelled  the  Indians  and 
seized  their  lands.  This  example  of  practical  nullification  was  suggestive  ; 
and,  when  the  more  scientifically  protective  tariff  of  1832  was  passed,  South 
Carolina  declared  it  "  null,  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  South  Caro- 
lina, her  officers  and  citizens,"  and  arranged  to  support  the  ordinance  of 
nullification  by  force.  This  action  ought  to  have  been  embarrassing  to 
Jackson,  as  to  other  Democrats  who  had  rested  on  State  sovereignty ;  but 
precedents  were  as  pack-thread  to  the  President.  He  issued  his  "  Nullifi- 
cation Proclamation"*  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  warning  them  of 
his  intention  to  enforce  the  Tariff  Act,  even  though  "  the  military  forces 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  should  be  actually  embodied  and  called  out." 
Every  one  knew  how  Jackson  would  probably  "enforce  the  laws"  under 
such  circumstances ;  and  though  he  collected  the  duties  at  Charleston  by 
naval  and  military  force,  and  obtained  from  Congress  the  passage  of  a 
"  Force  Bill,"  giving  him  additional  powers,  the  nullification  ordinance  was 
not  put  into  effect  on  the  specified  date,  Febi-iiary  i,  1833.  Instead,  a  meet- 
ing of  "leading  nullifiers,"  the  day  before,  agreed  to  avoid  all  collision  with 
the  Federal  government,  thus  yielding  the  point  in  dispute.^     In  the  mean 


*  The  feeling  may  be  studied  in  Niles's  Regis- 
ter, XXXV.,  Index,  under  tlie  title  "  .Southern  Ex- 
citement." 

*  .Senator  Foot's  resolution  on  public  lands 
gave  a  name  to  the  debate  ;  but  the  resolution, 
as  Webster  said,  was  almost  the  only  matter 
which  was  not  discussed  in  the  debate. 

'  Jefferson  was  dead  ;  but  Madison  was  liv- 
ing, and  his  protests  against  any  use  of  either 


the  Virginia  or  the  Kentucky  resolutions  as 
authority  for  nullificaiion  were  vehement. 

*  Prepared  by  Livingston,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  dated  Dec.  il,  1832.  The  nullification  ordi- 
nance was  adopted  Nov.  19th. 

^  This  was  really  a  suspension  of  an  ordinance 
of  a  "sovereign  State  convention"  by  an  unofifi' 
cial  body :  nullification  nullified. 
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time  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  was  contrived  by  Clay,  passed  by  both 
houses,  and  became  law  March  2,  1833.  It  scaled  down  all  duties  of  more 
than  twenty  per  cent,  by  one  tenth  of  the  surplus  annually  for  ten  years, 
.so  that  twenty  per  cent,  should  be  the  standard  duty  in  1842.  This  was 
claimed  as  a  triumph  for  nullification,  and  the  ordinance  was  solemnly 
repealed.  But  Calhoun's  programme  had  failed  :  it  never  was  tried  again, 
even  when  the  re-entry  of  protection  in  the  tariff  of  1842  gave  provocation 
for  it.  The  time  had  passed  when  any  single  State  could  withstand  the 
national  democracy ;  for  such  a  task  the  energies  of  a  strong  combination 
of  States  were  now  needed. 

The  administration  was  successful  in  its  management  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  British  colonial  trade  was  reopened  (1830)  ;  the  Maine  boundary  was 
partially  settled  (183 1) ;  indemnity  was  obtained  from  France  for  commer- 
cial spoliations  in  the  opening  years  of  the  century  (1831)  ;  a  similar  treaty 
was  made  with  Naples  (1832),  and  less  important  ones  with  Denmark 
(1830),  and  Spain  (1834)  ;  and  commercial  treaties  were  negotiated  with 
Austria,  Brazil,  Turkey,  and  other  countries.  In  internal  affairs  the  intro- 
duction of  the  locomotive  engine,  and  the  building  of  railways,  turned  some 
of  the  popular  attention  from  politics  to  business.'  But  the  embarrassing 
question  of  1820  had  re-entered  politics  in  a  new  form,  and  this  time  to 
remain. 

The  strong  original  desire  for  abolition  of  slavery  had  died  out  at  the 
South  with  the  increase  of  the  business  interests  involved  in  slavery.  The 
only  remnant  of  it  was  the  Colonization  Society,  intended  to  aid  the  emi- 
gration  of  free  negroes  to  Liberia  or  other  places  abroad.  A  few  persons 
continued  to  denounce  slavery  itself.  Benjamin  Lundy  travelled  over  the 
country  from  18 15  until  his  death  in  1839,  preaching  and  publishing  jour- 
nals and  pamphlets  against  slavery;  but  the  chief  result  of  his  work  was 
the  conversion  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  in  1829  became  the  real 
founder  of  American  Abolitionism,  substituting  immediate  for  gradual  abo- 
lition, and  finally  urging  even  a  separation  of  the  sections,  to  free  the  North 
from  complicity  with  slavery.  He  began  the  publication  of  the  Liberator  at 
Boston  in  1831.  In  1832  he  formed  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society 
and  attacked  the  Colonization  Society  as  an  agent  of  the  slave  system  for 
the  removal  of  troublesome  freedmen.  His  followers  had  so  far  increased 
in  number  in  1833  that  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed  at 
Philadelphia.  By  this  time  the  mob-spirit  had  awakened  and  spoken.  The 
meetings  of  the  Abolitionists,  as  enemies  of  the  Union,  were  broken  up 
by  violence  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  murder  and  arson  became  a  feature 
of  the  crusade  against  them.  As  usual  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the 
seed  of  the  church,  and  the  Abolitionists  gauged  their  growth  of  influence 
by  the  increase  of  violence.  The  country  owes  more  to  them  than  it  fully 
realizes.  If  the  national  democracy,  which  had  grown  in  strength  until 
it  was  now  able  to  hold  even  a  "  sovereign  State  "  in  unwilling  obedience, 

'  Arkansas  and  Michigan  had  been  admitted  as  .States  in  1836  and  1837. 
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never  degenerated  into  a  national  tyranny  over  the  individual,  much  of  the 
gratitude  therefor  is  due  to  the  man  who  dared  to  call  the  Constitution  "  a 
covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell,"  —  and  lived. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  any  attempt  to  detail  the  wrath  roused  at  the 
South  and  at  the  North  by  the  new  movement,  the  attempts  to  exclude 
Abolition  documents  from  the  mails,  to  extradite  Abolition  speakers  and 
writers,  to  "  boycott "  members  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  to  shut 
out  Abolition  petitions  from  Congress.  Every  effort  to  smother  the  agita- 
tion only  made  the  attempted  victim  struggle  more  strenuously  and  make 
more  trouble.  Within  five  years  the  Abolitiorists  at  the  North  had  become 
numerous  enough,  in  many  places,  to  be  an  object  of  growing  solicitude  to 
politicians.  Some  of  the  Abolitionists  were  intoxicated  by  the  sweets  of 
such  rapid  importance ;  others  were  affronted  by  the  recognized  leadership 
of  Garrison  ;  others  were  alienated  or  frightened  by  his  hearty  support  of 
woman's  rights  and  perfectionism,  by  the;  uncompromising  individualism 
with  which  he  denounced  church  ^  and  Constitution  with  equal  freedom, 
and  by  his  doctrine  .hat  voting  or  any  participation  in  politics  under  a 
Constitution  which  permitted  the  existence  of  human  slavery  was  an  offence 
against  God  and  man.  In  1840,  after  internal  dissensions  of  several  years, 
the  original  Abolition  Society  split.  Those  who  had  beguv.  political  action 
the  year  before  as  the  "  Liberty  Party,"  including  Birney,  Gcrrit  Smith, 
Goodell,  Elizur  Wright,  F^arle,  the  Tappans,  and  others,  formed  the 
American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Garrison  was  left  with  those 
who  had  always  supported  him  warmly,  including  the  woman  element.  In 
addition  to  these,  however,  Garrison  had  found  a  tower  of  strength  in 
Wendell  Phillips,  the  only  American  who  has  ever  rivalled  Webster  as  an 
orator,  even  surpassing  his  great  rival  in  fiery  force  and  intense  conviction. 
The  original  organization  never  grew  largely  in  numbers.  Its  function  is 
easily  perceptible ;  it  acted  as  the  storehouse  of  the  energy  which  was 
transmitted  to  its  former  associate,  the  new  Liberty  party,  and  thence,  in 
diminished  degree,  to  the  more  purely  political  organizations,  the  Free- 
Soilers,  the  Anti-Slavery  Whigs,  and  the  Republican  party  of  1855. 

Jackion  closed  his  second  term  in  complete,  confessed,  and  almost 
unbroken  triumph. ^  All  his  enemies  were  in  the  dust :  no  one  who 
had  suffered  on  his  behalf  had  failed  of  reward.  Van  Buren  had  become 
Vice-President  in  1833,  and  was  elected  President  in  1836-37.8  Taney 
had  succeeded  John  Marshall  as  Chief  Justice.  The  other  supporters  of 
the  President  were  Senators,   Representatives,   in  the  diplomatic  service, 


1  These  denimciation.s  were  levelled  at  the 
church  organizations  for  their  attitude  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Garrison's  religious  feeling 
was  deep  and  fundamental,  and,  in  many  points, 
rather  of  the  old  Hebraic  type. 

"  Clay,  writing  home  that  he  was  soon  to  leave 
Washington  for  Kentucky,  adds  (Feb.  lo,  1837), 
"  Would  to  Cod  it  were  for  the  last  time,"  {Pri- 
vote  Correspondenct,  411.) 


'  His  electoral  votes  were  170  to  124;  73  for 
Harrison,  26  for  Hugh  L.  White  of  Tennessee, 
14  for  Webster,  and  11  for  Mangum  of  North 
Carolina.  R.  M.  Johnson  was  elected  Vice- 
President  by  the  Senate,  having  received  147 
votes  to  147 :  77  for  Francis  Granger  of  New 
Vork,  47  for  John  Ty'er  of  Virginia,  and  23  foi 
William  Smith  of  Alabama. 
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in  the  post-office,  everywhere.  The  rise  of  the  railway  system  and  the 
increase  of  migration  had  incr  ascd  the  sales  of  public  lands  enormously. 
The  growth  of  the  revenue  i-xtinguished  the  debt  in  1836,  and  it  was 
decided,  at  Calhoun's  suggestion,  to  "loan"  the  surplus  revenue  to  the 
States.^  The  government  revenues  were  deposited  in  banks  selected  by 
the  Treasury  —  "  pet  banks,"  as  they  were  often  called.  Neither  the.se  nor 
•■heir  unselected  rivals  were  under  any  sort  of  supervijicjn  by  the  States 
which  had  chartered  them  or  by  the  Federal  government  ;  and  no  bank- 
notes had  any  certainty  of  value.  In  1836  the  Treasury  issued  the  "  Specie 
Circular,"  ordering  land  agents  to  take  only  gold  and  silver  in  payment  for 
lands.^  The  consequent  demand  for  specie,  and  the  return  of  paper  from 
the  West  for  payment,  brought  on  the  "  panic  of  1837"  in  the  following 
spring.  The  business  failures  and  public  distress  had  had  no  previous 
parallel;  the  government  revenues  were  locked  up  in  suspended  banks; 
and  Van  Buren  called  a  special  session  of  Congress  in  September.  The 
policy  which  he  recommended  to  Congress  was  to  allow  business  affairs 
to  take  their  natural  course  ;  to  provide  for  the  temporary  needs  of  the 
government  ;  and  to  "  divorce  bank  and  .State  "  by  the  adoption  of  the 
"  Sub-Treasury  "  or  "  Independent-Treasury  "  system.  Failing  again  and 
again  to  secure  a  majority  in  Congress,  even  when  his  own  party  was  in  a 
majority.  Van  Buren  persisted,  and  the  Sub-Treasury  Act  finally  became  a 
law,  July  4,  1840.'' 

Van  Buren  had  thus  been  successful  in  that  which  was  the  one  great 
subject  of  political  struggle  in  his  administration.  But  the  panic  of  1837, 
a  smaller  event  of  the  same  nature  in  1839,  and  the  usual  disposition  of 
voters  to  hold  the  administration  responsible  for  all  general  evils,  encour- 
aged the  Whigs  to  a  new  form  of  attack  in  1840.  Adopting  no  public 
declaration  of  principles,  they  nominated  William  H.  Harrison,  of  Ohio, 
for  President,  and  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  for  Vice-President.'  The  first 
of  the  modern   "  campaigns  "  followed.     Long  processions,  monster  mass- 


1 


1  The  loan,  amounting  to  aljout  537iOOO,ooo, 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  panic  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  was  the  "  strict  constructionists'  " 
evasion  of  a  difficulty.  Clay's  proposal,  renewed 
again  and  again  without  succes.s,  was  for  an  abso- 
lute distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  States. 

•^  Sumner,  in  his  Life  of  Jackson,  compares 
Jackson's  man.igement  of  the  finances  to  a 
monkey's  "regulation"  of  a  watch  :  he  simply 
"  smashed  things  "  and  left  his  successor  to  re- 
pair damages.  It  was  certainly  reckless  for  the 
administration  to  discredit  all  the  banks  of  Mie 
country  when  the  national  revenues  were  depos- 
ited in  some  of  their  number.  Nevertheless,  it 
ought  to  be  noted  that  the  Specie  Circular  had 
the  merit  of  bringing  bad  financial  management 
to  a  crisis. 

'  Repealed  in  1841  by  the  Whigs,  the  .\ct  was 
VOL.  Vll.  —  19. 


re-passed  in  1S46  by  the  Democrats,  and  is  still 
law.  Its  principle  was  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  public  moneys  on  receiv- 
ing and  disbursing  officers,  keeping  them  under 
sufficient  bonds.  The  .■\ct  was  framed  by  Silas 
Wright.  When  the  National  Hanking  system 
was  introduced  by  Secretary  Chase,  the  new 
banks  were  made  legal  depositories  of  public 
moneys :  in  so  far,  the  principle  of  the  original 
Act  has  been  altered. 

*  Tyler  was  an  extreme  nullifier,  too  strict  a 
constructionist  to  endure  Jackson,  and  a  Whig 
only  in  his  opposition  to  that  President.  Cal- 
houn had  .shown  a  strong  disposition  to  return 
to  the  Democratic  organization  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Jackson,  and  Tyler's  nomination  was 
intended  to  retain  the  nullification  element  in  the 
Whig  party. 
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meetings,  log-cabins  and  hard-cider  (as  an  answer  to  Democratic  ridicule  of 
Harrison's  frontier  life),  and  uproarious  chorus-singing  became  a  feature 
of  the  Whig  contest.  For  the  hrst  time,  Demos  was  called  to  the  help  of 
a  broad  construction  party,  and  tl.c  experiment  was  completely  successful. 
The  Democrats  had  adopted  a  strict  construction  platform,  opposing  pro- 
tection, internal  improvements,  a  national  bank,  and  interference  with 
slavery  in  the  States,  and  had  renominated  Van  Buren  and  Johnson.  The 
result  was  the  election  of  Harrison  and  Tykr,  and  a  Whig  majority  in 
both  houses  of  the  new  Congress.'  The  successful  candidates  were  in- 
augurated in  March,  1841,  and  the  first  step  of  the  new  President  was  to 
call  a  special  session  of  Congress  for  May  31,  the  intention  being,  of  course, 
to  overturn  the  political  .structure  which  the  threo  preceding  administra- 
tions had  erected.  Within  a  month  Harrison  was  dead,  and  Tyler  was 
President  in  his  stead. ^ 

Clay  had  been  very  sore  over  Harrison's  nomination  ;  for  Tyler  he  had 
small  respect ;  and  he  came  into  the  special  .session  with  a  determination 
to  reduce  the  new  President  to  the  ranks.  The  Sub-Treasury  Act  was 
repealed.  A  charter  for  the  "  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States  "  was 
then  passed,  and  the  President  vetoed  it,  stating  his  objections  to  special 
clauses  of  it.  A  new  oill  was  framed,  with  Tyler's  approval,  and  passed. 
Its  opponents  contrived  to  fill  the  President's  mind  with  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions ;  he  seems  to  have  imagined  all  sorts  of  snares ;  and  he  vetoed 
the  very  bill  which  he  had  approved  in  private.  The  Whig  majority  was 
not  large  enough  to  override  the  veto  ;  they  were  stale-mated  through  their 
own  President ;  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  denounce  his  treachery.  The 
tariff  of  1833  was  to  expire  the  next  year,  and  the  Whigs  passed  a  bill  to 
continue  its  duties,  dividing  surplus  revenue  among  the  States.  This 
again  was  vetoed.  Finally,  the  tariff  of  i<S42,  containing  the  principle  of 
protection,  but  with  lower  duties,*  was  passed  and  became  law.  In  the 
last  half  of  Tyler's  term  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  in  both  Houses, 
and  their  hopes  were  high  for  the  coming  election  of  1844.  They  were 
met  by  a  new  issue.  Texas,  which  had  been  practically  independent  of 
Mexico  since  1836,  covered  territory  which  had  been  claimed  by  the  United 
States  as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  though  the  claim  had  been 
abandoned  in  18 19  in  part-payment  for  Florida.  Efforts  had  been  mak- 
ing beneath  the  surface  for  its  reannexation  to  the  United  States,  but 
they  had  little  prospect  of  success  until  1843-44.  By  that  time  a  small 
section  of  Southern  politicians  had  decided   that  the  interests  of  slavery 


'  The  elector.il  votes  were  234  to  60.  <  )f  the 
Democratic  votes  for  Vice-President,  11  w-jre 
cast  for  I,.  \V.  Tazewell  of  Virginia,  and  i  for 
James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee. 

-  The  new  administration  had  repudiated  the 
idea  of  a  "  clean  sweep  "  among  the  office-hold- 
ers, but  the  pressure  of  the  "  hungry  crowd,"  as 
Crittenden  called  it,  was  too  strong,  and  the 
Jackson  mode  of  procedure  was  henceforth   a 


precedent  for  all  parties.  See  Von  Hoist's  Coii- 
stitutioiitil  History  (trans.),  ii.  406,  and  authot- 
ities  there  cited. 

'  The  percentage  of  duties  rose  in  1844  to 
35.1,'  on  dutiable  imports  and  26.9^^,  on  aggre- 
gate. Compare  the  48.8^^  on  dutiable  and  40'J,', 
on  aggregate  in  1830,  under  the  tariff  of  1828. 
and  the  47.21%  on  dutiable,  and  31.42%  on  aggre- 
gate in  1885,  the  highest  point  .since  >8-i. 
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required  an  extension  of  territory.  Where  so  great  a  power  as  the  slave 
system  is  open  10  attack  on  moral  or  economic  grouncLs,  it  cannot  hold  all 
its  members  in  check  ;  some  of  them  will,  from  time  to  time,  bring  up  more 
radical  and  advanced  proposals  ;  nor  can  it  afford  to  desert  its  radicals.  So 
long  as  the  attacks  on  slavery  should  be  kept  up,  the  inevitable  political 
destiny  of  the  body  of  slave-holders  was  thus  aggressive  ;  and  the  attacks 
had  now  gone  far  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  the  process.  When  Tyler, 
in  1844,  called  Calhoun  into  the  Cabinet,  the  Texas  annexation  scheme 
acquired  a  new  dignity.  No  one  could  say  how  general  was  the  Southern 
favor  for  the  scheme  ;  and  this  very  vagueness  perhaps  made  Democratic 
politicians  more  timid  in  the  ma'Ver,  for  Van  Buren  was  committed  against 
the  present  annexation  of  Texas.  I'urther,  Van  Buren  n^presented  the 
strictness  of  the  party  opposition  to  protection,  and  the  experience  of  1840 
was  fresh  in  every  one's  memory.  Polk,  one  of  Van  Buren's  rivals  for  the 
nomination,  had  written  a  letter  *  for  general  reading,  in  which,  while 
upholding  the  principle  of  free-trade,  he  had  admitted  his  strong  liking  for 
a  "reasonable  incidental  protection."  The  majority  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Democratic  convention,  therefore,  went  prepared  to  vote  for  Van 
Buren,  as  a  cloak  of  political  virtue,  while  the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  a  nomination  should  make  his  success  impossible.  After  a  session 
of  three  days,  Polk  was  nominated,  the  nomination  for  Vice-President  being 
given  to  Silas  Wright,^  Van  Buren's  close  friend.  The  convention  also 
demanded  the  re-occupation  of  Oregon^  and  the  re-annexation  of  Texas. 
The  Whigs  nominated  Clay  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  York, 
I)!  :li  being  opposed  to  annexation.  Clay,  however,  attempted  to  make  his 
oppof  tlon  to  the  scheme  less  pronounced,  and  thus  arrayed  against  him 
the  Liberty  party,  wi-.ich  v^ter'  for  candidates  of  its  own,  Birney  and 
Thomas  Morris  of  Ohio.  Their  votes  in  New  York,  withdrawn  from  Clay, 
gave  the  electoral  votes  of  that  great  .State  to  Polk  and  elected  him.* 
Congress,  at  its  meeting  in  December,  1844,  taking  the  result  as  a  popular 
approval  of  annexation,  passed  a  joint  resolution  for  that  purpose,*  which 
was  approved  by  the  President.  The  assent  of  the  Texas  congress,  ratified 
July  4,  1845,  by  convention,  made  Texas  part  of  the  soil  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  it  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  December.* 

The  foreign  slave-trade  had  been  made  illegal  at  the  earliest  moment 


'  The  so-called  "  Kane  letter." 

'•^  Wright  declined,  and  George  M.  Dallas,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  substituted  for  him. 

*  There  was  a  vague  popular  belief  that  the 
American  claim  in  the  Oregon  country  went  as 
far  north  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  Russian 
claim,  54°  40'  J  and  that  it  ought  to  be  maintained 
"with  or  without  war  with  England."  Hence 
the  popular  cry,  "  Fifty-four-forty,  or  tight." 

■*  The  electoral  votes  were  170  to  105.  New 
York's  36  votes,  given  to  Clay,  would  have 
elected  him. 


'  The  resolution  would  have  been  defeated  in 
the  Senate  but  for  the  addition  of  a  provision 
authorizing  annexation  by  treaty,  and  a  general 
understanding  that  the  execution  of  this  clause 
was  to  be  left  to  the  incoming  President.  As  it 
was,  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  only  27  to  25.  Tyler 
hurried  to  offer  the  original  resolution  to  Texas 
for  its  assent.  "See  Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View, 
ii.  632. 

"  Texas  was  the  last  slave  State  admitted. 
Florida  had  been  admitted  in  March,  1845.  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  followed  in  1846  and  1848. 
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allowed  by  the  Constitution — 1808.  The  trade  from  one  American  port 
to  another  had  produced  diplomatic  difficulties.  If  the  vessel  were  forced 
by  stress  of  weather   into  an  l^nglish    port,  the  ere  set  free,  to 

the  discontent  of  the  owner.  The  suppression  ol  .i._  /vfrican  slave-trade 
brought  up  again  the  old  question  of  the  ri};ht  of  search.  The  Weljster- 
Ashl)urton  treaty  of  1842  provided  for  a  joint  squadron  on  the  African 
coast,  fi.\ed  the  Canadian  boundary  up  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  intro- 
duced extradition  of  criminals.'  This  was  supplemented  in  1846,  under 
Polk,  by  a  treaty  settling  the  boundary  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  it 
now  stands. - 

Texas  had  claimed  th<;  Rio  Grande  as  a  western  boundary,  but  had  never 
maintained  the  claim  west  of  the  River  Nueces.  liarly  in  1846  the  admin- 
istration brougiit  on  the  Mexican  war  by  ordering  Taylor,  then  command- 
ing in  Te.xas,  to  pass  the  Nueces.  When  armed  conflict  followed,  the 
President  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  declaring  that  Mexicans  had  at  last 
shed  the  blood  of  Americans  on  American  soil,"  and  advising  a  declaration 
of  war.  Seizing  the  opportunity  to  put  the  Whigs  on  the  wrong  side,  the 
Democrats  made  the  declaration  of  war,*  passed  May  13,  1846,  an  assertion 
that  the  war  had  been  begun  "  l)y  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico." 
This  manoeuvre  failed.  The  Whig.s,  asserting  that  the  war  existed  by  the 
act  of  the  President,  voted  under  protest  for  all  bills  meant  to  support  the 
army  which  the  President  had  sent  into  dariger.  The  Democrats  soon  had 
other  matters  to  attend  to.  Almost  the  first  swoop  of  the  war  gave  the 
United  States  possession  of  all  the  territory  north  of  the  present  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico  ;  and  in  August  the  President  applied  to  Congress  for  a 
grant  of  money  with  which  to  buy  Mexico's  rights  in  the  conquered  territory 
and  end  the  war.  A  bill  was  brought  in  appropriating  $2,ox),ooo  for  this 
purpose.  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
House,  offered  as  an  amendment  a  proviso,  drawn  from  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  forbidding  slavery  in  any  territory  thus  to  be  purchased.  It  passed 
the  House  bv  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Northern  Democrats,  and 


1  Jay's  treaty  of  1794  had  made  partial  pro- 
vision for  extradition. 

2  This  was  so  complete  an  abandonment  of 
the  Democratic  "  fifty-four-forty  "  programme 
that  Polk,  at  Benton's  suggestion,  adopted  the 
extraordinary  course  of  stating  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate  in  advance,  and  leaving  to 
that  body  the  responsibility  of  "  advising  "  the 
acceptance  of  it.  The  Whig  senators,  to  their 
great  honor,  relieved  the  Democratic  President 
of  his  embarrassment  by  voting  to  advise  an 
acceptance.  See  Benton's  Thirty  Years^  Viinv, 
ii.  674. 

'  Lincoln,  in  Congress  in  1847,  represented  the 
Whig  feeling  as  to  this  proposition  by  offering 
what  was  called  his  "  spot  resolution,"  asking 
for  information  from  the  President  on  eight 
points  relating  to  the  location  of  "  the  spot  on 


which  the  blood  of  our  citizens  was  shed,  as  in 
his  messages  declared."  See  Century  Magazine, 
x.xxiii.  529. 

■•  For  the  events  of  the  war  see  Chapter  VL 
Von  Hoist,  in  his  third  volume,  chapters  vi.-viii., 
elaborates  the  theory  that  the  Polk  administra- 
tion carried  the  quarrel  with  Creat  Britain  about 
Oregon  just  far  enough  to  seduce  Mexico  into 
the  belief  that  she  was  to  have  Great  Britain  as 
an  ally  if  she  resisted  Taylor's  advance  ;  and 
that,  when  Mexico  had  gone  too  far  to  retrace 
her  steps,  England's  terms  were  accepted  in  full, 
the  treaty  of  1846  was  hurried  through,  and  the 
whole  storm  of  war  was  turned  upon  Mexico. 
One  objection  to  .nil  this  is,  that  it  required  a 
Macchiavellian  subtlety  for  which  we  can  find  no 
parallel  in  the  Polk  administration. 
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went  to  the  Senate  just  at  the  end  of  the  session.  Here  a  Whig  senator, 
a  supporter  of  the  proviso,  used  up  all  the  time  in  arj^uing  in  favor  of  it,' 
and  the  session  expired  without  action.  When  the  ne.xt  .session  opened, 
most  of  the  Democrats  had  seen  new  light.  Although  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
was  offered  as  an  amendment  to  every  territorial  bill,  the  Democratic  vote 
against  it  became  constantly  larger.  The  war  ended,  and  the  territory  was 
acquired  by  treaty,  without  any  settlement  of  the  slavery  question. 

The  end  of  the  war,  and  the  few  years  after,  are  just  such  a  period  of 
party  disintegration  as  that  which  followed  the  war  of  18 12.  Hut  there 
was  no  natural  evolution  of  new  parties,  no  "  era  of  good  feeling  "  :  the  new 
policy  of  rotation  in  office,  acted  upon  by  sectional  division,  prevented  that. 
Political  managers,  whose  control  of  their  respective  groups  of  offices 
depended  on  the  Southern  vote,  had  to  trim  their  sails  carefully  to  avoid 
shipwreck  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  they  could  have  no  good  feeling 
for  any  one  who  opened  new  and  embarrassing  questions.  There  had 
always  been  a  strong  anti- slavery  feeling  within  the  Democratic  party, 
especially  in  the  agricultural  districts,  whereas  the  ortliodox  Whig  policy 
was  to  ignore  slavery  altogether.  Further,  the  notion  of  .State  supremacy 
has  had  its  effect  in  giving  Democratic  .State  organizations  a  certain  feeling 
of  independence ;  and  some  of  the  Northern  State  organizations  showed  a 
disposition  to  go  into  alliance  with  the  Abolitionists,  as  the  New  York 
Barnburners  did  in  1848.  It  is  true  that  an  evasion  of  the  difficulty  by  an 
adoption  of  the  notion  of  "popular  sovereignty"  or  "squatter  sover- 
eignty," of  leaving  the  choice  of  slavery  or  prohibition  of  slavery  to  the 
people  of  the  interested  territory,  carried  the  Democratic  party  through 
the  great  struggle  of  1850,  which  wrecked  the  Whig  party,  a-  four  years 
beyond  it.  But  the  future  of  the  party  was  gone  when  its  thoi  )ugh-going 
Abolitionists,  the  men  whose  Jeffersonian  principles  were  not  limited  by 
the  color  of  the  individual's  skin,  left  it  in  1848  to  form  the  Free-Soil 
party.  The  dominant  party  had  re-enacted  the  Sub-Treasury  Act  in  1846, 
thus  barring  a  national  bank ;  it  had  passed  the  tariff  of  1846,  from  which 
protection  was  excluded  ;  it  had  now  illustrated  all  the  phases  of  its  funda- 
mental principle  ;  but  the  principle  itself  left  it  in  1848,  not  to  return  until 
slavery,  the  disturbing  force,  should  disappear.  The  case  of  the  Whigs 
was  worse.  The  dry  rot  had  always  bee"  at  work  on  the  party  organization. 
Composed  at  first  of  a  congeries  of  jarrln  ;  elements,  it  had  never  yet  dared 
to  formulate  a  platform,  except  a  single  •  esolution  in  1844.  Its  success  in 
electing  Taylor  in  1848  ^  confirmed  it  in  the  fatal  belief  that  it  needed  no 
particular  party  principle  in  regard  to  slavery,  provided  it  could  nominate  a 
popular  man.     Thus,  of  the  two  great  parties,  one  had  no  principles  at  all 


■ 


*  See  Greeley's  American  Cotijlkt,  i.  189. 

^  Taylor  and  Fillmore  had  163  electoral  votes; 
Cass  and  Butler,  127.  The  36  electoral  votes 
of  New  York  were  decisive  in  this  election 
also.     The   Free-Soil  vote   in   that   State,   for 


Van  Huren  and  Charles  F.  Aaams  of  M.issa- 
chusetts,  though  it  was  largely  a  Barnburner  re- 
volt against  the  national  Detnocratic  organiza- 
tion, cost  Cass  the  votes  of  the  State  and  the 
election. 
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on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  only  principle  of  the  other  was  a  tem- 
porary evasion.  The  "great  struggle  of  1850  "  was  an  affair  of  offices  and 
sectional  advantage,  not  of  political  principle.  With  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1848,  real  political  history  is  suspended,  the  question  of  slavery  in  the 
territories  being  in  the  air,  until  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  brings  an  issue 
between  two  real  political  principles :  the  Republican  doctrine  of  Congres- 
sional prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories  on  the  one  side  ;  on  the  other, 
the  doctrine  wrought  out  by  the  logical  mind  of  Calhoun,  of  Congressional 
protection  of  slavery  in  the  territories.' 


»^/tV  a.<¥>.4A.^      ff4*J>JU04Xjl^^t^ 


CRITICAL  ESSAY   ON   THK   SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

BY  THE   EDITOR. 


w  \ 


THE  official  publications  of  the  government  under  the  Constitution,  which  record  its 
political  progress  and  development,  are  the  following ;  — 

Thomas  B.  Waite's  State  Papers  and  public  documents  of  the  United  States  \_frotn 
/^Sq],  exhibiting  a  complete  view  of  our  foreign  relations? 

The  compilation  of  what  is  known  as  Feter  Force's  State  Papers  (edited  by  W.  Lowrie, 
M.  St.  C.  Clarke,  and  others)  liave  be  ordered  by  Congress  at  different  times  since  1831, 
in  two  series  of  21  and  17  volumes  each,  making  38  volumes  in  all.' 

There  was  copyrighted  in  1834  what  purports  to  be  vol.  i.  of  a.  History  of  Congress ; 
exhibiting  a  classification  of  the  proceedings,  March  4,  ijSg,  to  March  j,  i^gi  (Philad., 
1843).     It  is  not  known  that  more  was  published. 

The  Annals  of  Congress  of  Joseph  Gales  and  W.  W.  Seaton  were  published  at  Wa.sh- 
ington  between  1834  and  1856,  and  include  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  Congress  from 
1789  to  1824,  with  the  more  important  documents  and  laws,  making  forty-two  volumes. 
Gales  was  a  very  competent  reporter.   The  title  was  then  changed  to  a  Register  of  Debates 


1  The  i)opular  vote  has  no  constitutional  in- 
fluence on  Presidential  elections,  but  is  given 
merely  .is  an  approximation  to  the  voting  strength 
of  parties.  It  can  be  no  more  than  an  approx- 
imation, for  in  some  States  the  lowest  vote  is 
reported,  in  others  the  vote  for  the  highest  elector 
on  the  list,  in  others  the  average.  The  figures  of 
Spofford's  American  Almanac  are  used.  Until 
about  1824,  electors  were  so  largely  chosen  by 
the  legislatures  that  no  reliable  record  of  the 
popular  vote  is  available. 

1S24  :  Jackson,  155,872  ;  .\dams,  105,321 ;  Clay, 
46,587  ;  Crawford,  44,282. 

182S  :  Jackson,  647,231  ;  Adams,  509,097. 

1832  :  Jackson,  687,502;  Clay,  530,189. 

1836:  Van  Kuren,  761,549;  all  the  oppositioi> 
736,656. 

1S40:  Harrison,  1,275,017  ;  Van  Buren,  1,128,- 
702 ;  Birney,  7,059. 

1844  :  Polk,  1,337,243  ;  Clay,  1,299,068  ;  Bir- 
ney, 62,300. 


1848;  Taylor,  1,360,101  ;  Cass,  1,220,544  ;  Van 
Buren,  291,263. 

'  The  series  was  begun  by  order  of  Congress 
in  1816,  and  consists  of  twelve  volumes  (Boston, 
1817-1819),  extending  to  1818.  The  third  is  the 
last  edition.  Cf.  Boston  Athtiurum  Catal.,  p. 
3062. 

'  They  have  satisfactory  indexes,  and  are  di- 
vided thus:  — 

Foreign  relations,  1 789-1828,  in  six  volumes. 

Indian  affairs,  1 789-1827,  in  seven  volumes. 

Finances,  1789-1828,  in  five  volumes. 

Commerce  and  navigation,  1789-1823,  in  two 
volumes. 

Military  affairs,  1 789-1838,  in  seven  volumes 

Naval  affairs,  1789-1836,  in  four  volumes. 

Post-office,  1789-1833,  in  one  volume. 

Public  lands,  1789-1837,  in  eight  volumes. 

Claims,  1789-1823,  in  one  volume. 

Miscellaneous,  1789-1S23,  in  two  volumes. 
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/'//  CoHgivss,  which  extended  to  twenty-nine  voUimes.  Tiic  speeches  of  Congressmen  were 
revised  by  liiemselves.     It  carried  the  record  from  1824  to  1837. 

Alter  1X33,  the  accredited  report  of  Congress  is  The  Conj;ressioHal  Globe,  lOntainiHi; 
l/ie  Mates  and  proieedinf;s  {\\'A!^\\\ng\on,  1834-1873),  which  began  with  the  twenty-tiiird 
Congress  and  included  the  forty-second,  making  1 10  volumes  in  all,  with  indexes  by  ses- 
sions. It  was  conducted  by  Francis  P.  lilair  ami  J.  C.  Rives,  and  later  by  Rives  alone, 
and  by  others.  The  s))eeches  are  revised  by  the  speakers,  and  the  laws  are  reported  in 
an  appendix  of  each  session.  It  is  well  known  that  speeches  not  delivered  were  often 
included  in  its  reports,  and  Hu(l.-.on  (Journalism  in  the  United  States)  affirms  that  its 
records  were  not  always  trustworthy,  the  soberer  after-thought  of  speakers  obscuring  or 
transforming  what  was  actually  said.' 

The  ordinary  recourse  for  the  debates  of  Congress  is  Thomas  H.  Benton's  Abridgment 
of  the  Debates  of  Congress,  /^Sg-rSjo,  from  Gales  and  Seaton's  Annals  of  Congress,- 
from  their  Register  of  Debates ;  and  from  the  official  reported  Debates  by  John  C.  Rives 
(N.  Y.,  1857-1863),  in  16  volumes,  with  an  index  in  each  volume.^  This  publication  may 
be  well  supplemented  by  another,  involving  much  more  his  own  personality,  his  Thirty 
years'  I'iew,  or  a  History  of  the  working  of  the  .American  GoTernment,  1820-1850  (N.  Y., 
1854-56),  in  two  volumes,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Congress  debates,  the  private  papers  of 
Jackson,  and  speeches  of  Benton,  with  his  actual  view  of  men  and  affairs." 

The  Senate  sat  with  closed  doors  till  February  20,  1794.''  Although  its  Legislative 
Journal  ^zs.  printed  from  1789,  and  for  the  period  0  789-1815)  was  reprinted  in  1820-21, 
in  five  volumes,  and  its  Executive  Journal  (1789-1829)  was  printed  in  three  volumes,  we 
had  no  record  of  its  earliest  debates,  before  the  notes  made  by  one  of  its  members.  Wil- 
liam Maclay,  of  Pennsylvania,  recently  appeared  as  Sketches  of  debate  in  the  first  senate 
of  the  United  States  [April  24.  1789,  to  March  3,  1791J,  edited  by  George  W.  Harris 
(Harrisburg,  1880).* 

The  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  lySg-iSis.  was  reprinted  (1826)  in  nine 
volumes,  with  an  index  in  each.  This  may  be  supplemented  for  the  earlier  part  of  the 
time  by  Thomas  Lloyd's  Congressional  Register,  or  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  first 
House  of  Representatives  (N.  Y.,  1789-1791),  in  four  volumes.'  The  Journal  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  in  print  from  1789. 

Congress  soon  began  to  add  other  publications,  called  Senate  Documents ;  Executive 
Documents,  usually  called  State  Papers;  Reports  of  Committees  of  the  House  ;  Extra 
7i'«''««/.s' in  trials  of  impeachment;  and  Bills.  After  the  thirtieth  Congress  (1847-1849) 
these  additional  publications  increased.^ 


'  Cf.  Benton,  Thirty  Years'  K/Wi',  i.  ch.  43,  on 
the  Globe  newspaper  establishment.  The  Globe 
was  succeeded  in  1873  by  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, printed  at  the  government  printing-office. 
Cf.  R.  W.  Kerr's  Histoiy  of  the  Go7>er>tmtnt 
Printing-office,  with  a  brief  record  of  the  public 
printing,  1789-1881  (I.anca.stcr,  1881). 

'^  The  debates  .nt  the  time  (1856)  Benton  un- 
dertook his  work  made  a  hundred  volumes,  and 
the  essential  trains  of  thought  iind  action,  as 
showing  the  development  and  motions  of  gov- 
ernment, were  buried  in  a  mass  of  other  tempo- 
rary and  extraneous  matters.  This  was  his  war- 
rant for  a  compilation  which  should  omit  routine 
business  and  private  bills  and  avoid  repetitions. 
He  adds  some  notes  and  comments. 

"■  There  are  other  reminiscent  books  :  — 

C.  W.  March,  Reminiscences  of  Compress  (1813- 
1834),  N.  v.,  1850. 

H.  G.  Vv  heeler,  /fist,  of  Congress,  biographical 


and  political  (1839-1847),   N.  V.,    1848,  in 
two  vols. 

♦  Cf.  Life  of  Geo.  Read,  532.  For  the  reasons 
which  impelled  the  opening  of  the  doors,  see 
contemporary  letter  in  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.  Proc., 
April,  1887,  p.  371.  For  its  later  secret  sessions, 
see  D.  B.  Eaton's  Secret  Sessions  of  the  Senate 
(\.  v.,  1886),  who  deems  the  custom  disastrous. 

*  This  record  is  of  a  continuous  character, 
while  that  which  we  derive  from  the  writings  of 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Wolcott  is  frag- 
mentary. A  debate  of  the  .Senate,  Dec.  30, 1791, 
on  the  sending  of  ministers  abroad,  is  preserved 
among  Washington's  papers  (Sparks,  x.  479). 

"  It  is  the  best  account  we  have,  and  is  adopt- 
ed by  Gales  and  Seaton.  Van  Buren  iPolit. 
Parties,  191)  calls  the  reports  "  tolerably  full 
and  obviously  fair,"  and  regrets  that  Benton  did 
not  adopt  them. 

■  The  Poston  Public  Library,  Pates  Hall  Cat,rl., 
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The  Laws  of  the  United  States,  as  issued  by  sessions,  began  at  Philadelphia  in  1796, 
and  was  continued  at  Washington,  making  35  vols,  down  to  1850.* 

The  principal  collection  o£  the  Lmws  of  the  United  States  is  an  early  one,  compiled  by 
J.  B.  Colvin,  and  authorized  by  Congress  in  1814.  The  plan  o^  the  compilation  was  one 
suggested  by  Richard  Rush,  and  adopted  by  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  State.^ 

What  is  known  as  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large  was  published  in  Boston  (1845, 
etc.),  under  the  editing  of  R.  Peters  to  vol.  viii.,  and  of  G.  Minot  and  G.  P.  Sanger, 
later,  being  authorized  by  Congress  in  1845,  and  subsequently  authenticated  as  com- 
petent evidence  in  all  courts." 

In  studying  the  course  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States,*  the  readiest  biblio- 
graphical lid  is  W.  E.  Foster's  References  to  the  History  of  Presidential  Administra- 
tions, iySg-rS8s  (N.  Y.,  1885)  ;  though  many  of  the  political  biographies  are  ample  in 
their  foot-notes,  and  some  of  the  general  histories,  which  emphasize  the  political  side.* 

The  best  concise  mapping  of  the  whole  course  of  American  politics  under  the  Federal 
government  is  Alexander  Johnston's  History  of  American  Politics,  which  was  originally 


p.  796,  gives  a  convenient  synopsis  of  all  these 
extra  {lociiments,  as  does  the  Boston  Athcuirum 
Catal.,  ]).  3065,  etc. 

Indexes  of  the  documents  of  the  first  eighteen 
Congresses  were  jirinted  in  1823-24  ;  and  others, 
continuing  the  same,  were  added  in  1832,  1S40, 
and  1S70.  A  Ceiurol  imicx  to  the  yoiiriials  of 
Congress  (ist-iotli,  1789  to  1809),  -liuth  r,fer- 
fnces  to  (Ichates,  documents  and  statutes,  ly  Alltert 
Ordwoy,  was  printed  in  18S0.  The  documents 
in  the  Stale  P,i/>ers  prior  to  1823  are  well  in- 
dexed. An  index  to  the  Congressional  docu- 
ments after  1823  will  he  found  in  the  Hoston 
I'uhhc  Library's  Juites  J  fall  Index,  p.  815.  There 
is  a  Synoptical  index  to  the  laws  and  treaties, 
lySq-iS^r  (Boston,  i860). 

'  There  were  other  contemporary  editions  of 
the  early  acts,  a-s  one  at  Boston,  1795,  for  the 
first  and  second  Congress. 

-  Vol.  i.  —  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution,  treaties,  proclamations,  etc. 
Vols,  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  —  the  laws  from  1789  to 
1815.  Vol.  V.  —  lists  of  acts  and  resolutions, 
and  various  indexes.  Vols.  vi.  and  vii.  hrought 
the  laws  and  treaties  down  to  1827,  with  an  ex- 
cellent inde.x,  hy  Samuel  linrch,  for  the  whole 
period,  1789-1827.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
separate  binding.  Vols.  viii.  to  xi.  continue  the 
collection  to  1S48. 

■'  The  collection  begins  with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
the  Constitution,  and  then  follow  the  public  acts 
from  1789  to  1845,  —  these  making  volumes  i.  to 
v.  Vol.  vi.  has  private  statutes  at  large,  1789- 
1845.  Vol.  vii.  has  Indian  treaties,  1 778-1845. 
Vol.  viii.  has  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  1778- 
1845,  and  a  general  index  to  the  eight  volumes. 
The  series  was  continued  beyond  this,  putting 
the  public  and  private  acts,  treaties,  and  procla- 
mations together  in  successive  volumes.    There 


are  several  lesser  collections.  Richard  Folwell's 
Laws  of  the  United  States,  containing  also  trea- 
ties, covers  17S9-1797,  in  3  vols. 

Judge  Story  edited  in  3  vols,  the  Public  and 
General  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  1789- 
1827,  with  marginal  references  and  index,  and 
an  ai)pcndix,  with  a  fourth  volume  (1828-1836), 
edited  by  (i.  Sliarswood  (Philad.,  1837). 

The  different  compends  are  :  — 

Digest  oj  the  general  Laws  of  the  U.  S.  [I'^Sg- 
iSj6\,  with  references  to  acts  repealed  and  notes  of 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  J.  Dunlop 
(Philad.,  1856). 

Analytical  JJigesI  of  the  hues  of  the  U.  S.,  ijSg- 
jS6g,  by  F.  C.  Brightly  (Philad.,  1859-1869),  in 
2  vols. 

A  Synoptical  index  to  the  Laws  and  Statutes 
of  the  U.  S.,  1789-1851,  prepared  by  A.  Dickins 
(Boston,  1852). 

A  volume  of  Official  opinions  of  the  Attorneys 
General  of  the  U.  S.  was  printed  in  Washington 
in  1852. 

■*  On  the  necessity  of  parties,  whh  particular 
reference  to  our  early  history  under  the  Consti- 
tution, see  John  Adams's  Works,  x.  23,  48,  50 ; 
Sparks's  Washington,  x.  283.  On  the  general 
proposition,  see  Smyth's  Lectures  on  History, 
Bohn's  ed.,  ii.  502  ;  I.alor's  Cyclo.  Polil.  Science, 
iii.  95;  Crane  and  Moses's  Politics  (ti.  V.,  1884). 

'■  Like  Von  Hoist  and  Schouler,  Mildreth 
ma.sses  his  references  at  the  end  of  his. sixth  vol- 
ume. There  is  a  good  list  of  the  party  litera- 
ture from  17S9  down,  in  the  Boston  Athenrrum 
Catal;  pp.  3148,  etc.  The  distinctively  political 
periodicals  did  not  begin  till  a  late  day,  like  the 
American  Whig  Keview  (1844,  etc.),  and  the 
Pemocratic  Keric^v  (1841,  etc.),  but  their  articles 
sometimes  are  retrospective.  Talcott  Williams 
wrote  the  article  on  "  Party  government  in  the 
U.  S,"  in  Lalor's  Cyclop<vdia,  iii.  112. 
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issued  in  1879,  •'"d  reached  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  in  1882.     It  follows  the  course 
by  administrations.! 

Th  :  most  conspicuous  surveys  of  the  subject,  by  virtue  of  the  positions  of  the  writers, 
are  John  Quincy  Adams's  Jubilee  Discourse  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society,  Apr  it  30,  iSjg, 
on  the  origin  and  progress  of  parties  ;  and  the  posthumous  Inquiry  into  the  orit^in  and 
course  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  by  the  late  ex-president  Martin  Van 
Buren,  edited  by  his  sons  (N.  Y.,  1867).  The  remarivably  independent  career  of  Adams 
lends  interest  to  his  views,  and  as  an  exponent  of  Democracy  the  Inquiry  of  Van  Baren 
gives  us  the  vindictive  though  somewhat  mollified  estimates  of  the  Jacksonian  Democ- 
racy.* The  latter  book  is  not  well  constructed,  and  there  is  a  recurrence  of  thought  ver^x- 
ing  at  times  upon  garrulity. 


'  Mr.  Johnston  also  furnished  the  articles  on 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States  in  John 
J.  Lalor's  Cychpicdia  of  Political  Science  (Chi- 
cago, 1881,  3  vols.),  and  the  principal  ones  are 
supplemented  by  useful  references  to  documents, 
discussions,  and  narratives  appertaining.  There 
are  some  specific  monographs  worth  noting  :  — 

M.  W.  Cluskey's  Political  Tcxl-hook  ( Wash- 
ington, 1857,  and  later  editions),  a  mass  of  doc- 
umentary material,  topically  arr.inged.  E.  G. 
Tileston's  Itniulhook  of  the  Administrations  of 
the  (7..?.  (Uoston,  187 1). 

M.  C.  Spaulding's  iland-hook  oj  Statistics  of 
the  U.  S.  (/ySip-),  a  record  of  Administrations 
and  Events  (N.  V.,  1874). 

Fdward  .Stanwood's  History  of  Presidential 
Elections  (Boston,  1884),  with  the  campaign  plat- 
forms. Cf.  E.  W.  (Jilliam,  "  Presidential  Elec- 
tions historically  considered, '  in  the  Ma!f.  of 
American  Hist.  xiv.  189  ;  the  "  Early  Presidents," 


in  Ibid.,  Feb.,  1884;  and  "Unsuccessful  Candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency,"  with  portraits  of  A. 
Burr,  J.  C.  Calhoun,  L.  Cass,  II.  Clay,  DeWitt 
Clinton,  Geo.  Clinton,  W.  H.  Crawford,  E. 
Gerry,  R.  King,  W.  Scott,  W.  Wirt,  in  Ibid., 
Nov.,  1S84. 

'I/ie  Presidential  counts :  a  complete  official  rec- 
ord of  the  proicedini;s  of  Congress  ai  the  couiit- 
iii:^'  of'  the  electoral  votes  in  all  the  elections  of 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  : 
tOi;ethcr  with  all  cO)ii;rcssional  debates  incident 
thereto,  or  to  proposed  L\  i station  upon  that  subject. 
IVith  an  analytical  introduction  (New  York, 
1877). 

The  votes  for  the  Presidents  will  he  found 
in  the  American  Almanac,  i860,  p.  198;  Lalor's 
Cyclopccdia ,  ii.  53,  iii.  looi,  and  elsewhere.  The 
series  of  Presidents,  so  far  as  they  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  chapter,  is  :  — 


NAMR!i.  Bom. 

1 

George  WashiiiRlon i  Feb.  2j,  17^3 

John  Adams '  Oct.  ^o.  1715 

Thomas  Jefferson Apr.    2,  1743 

James  Nfadison Mar.  16,  1751 

lames  Monroe j  Apr.    2,  17s') 

John  Quincy  Adams !  July  11,  17^7 

Andrew  Jackson :  Mar.  15,  1767 

^^art^l  Van  Buren Pec.    5,  17.S2 

William  H.  Harrison Feb.    g,  1773 

John  Tyler Mar.  20,  1790 

James  K.  Polk Xov.  2,  i7>>5 

Zachary  Taylor Nov.  24,  \-j(ya 


Apr. 
Mar. 


.Apr. 
Mar. 


gur 

ated. 

301 

.78q 

4i 

1707 

•It 

1801 

^, 

I  to, 

4, 

1S17 

4, 

1S25 

4» 

1829 
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4, 
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^j 

1841 

4i 

1845 

■•' 

1849 

Con.  in  office. 


8  years     .     . 

4  '  " 

5  " 
8  " 
8     " 

4     "  •     • 

8     " 

"t     "     u   ■     • 
I  month  , 

3  yrs  II  mo's 

4  years     .     . 
I  year  4  mo's 


Died. 


Dec. 

July 
July 
J  une 
lulv 
Feb. 
June 
Dec. 
April 
Jan. 
June 
July 


■  4t  ■ 

4,  ' 

4.  ■ 

;S,  1 

4,  I 

8,  I 
27.  ■ 

4.  1 
'7.  > 
'5i  1 

9.  > 


Native  of. 


700 
S26 

S2f. 

Sj6 

8.31 
84X    ' 

845    I 

841  I 
S62 
S4q  ! 
850 


Virginia. 

Mass. 

VlrRinia. 


Mass. 

S.  (.'arnlina. 
New  \'ork. 
Virginia. 

N.  Carolina. 
Virginia. 


.\  few  special  subjects: — On  the  veto  power, 
.see  Lalor,  iii.  1064  ;  Lucy  M.  Salmon's  Hist,  of 
the  appointini;  power  of  the  president,  no.  5  of  the 
l)apers  of  the  .\nicr.  Hist.  .Association,  1886. 
(!f.  "  Appointments  and  Removals,"  in  Lalor,  iii. 
586.  The  Caucus  System,  in  Lalor,  by  !•' red- 
crick  W.  Whitridge,  and  published  separately 
in  1883  (Economic  Tracts,  no.  8)  ;  and  by  V,.  W. 
Lawton,  Phe  American  Caucus  System,  its  orifi^in, 
purpose,  and  utility  (1884),  in  Questions  of  the 
day.  Lalor  (ii.  1039)  also  has  a  pa|)cr  or.  "  .\om- 
iiiating  Conventions."  On  the  creation  of  De- 
partmental Offices,  see  George  N.  Lamplierc's 
United  States  Government,  its  organization  and 


practical  working's  (Philad.,  1880) ;  Towle's  Hist, 
and  Analysis  of  the  Constitution,  p.  377  ;  and 
Lalor's  Cyclopcrdia.  Cf.  Lossing  on  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  and  their  Seals,  in  Harper's 
Moi^'.,  xxxviii.  319.  J.  V.  Jameson'.-^  Introd.  to 
the  study  of  the  constitutional  and  political  history 
of  the  ..Syrt/«  (Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Studies,  1886)  is  in  some  measure  an  appeal  for 
the  study  of  local  ];olitical  opir.ion,  as  affecting 
the  masses  and  the  progress  of  parties.  Poole' f 
Inde.x  gives  many  references  on  "government  of 
the  U.  S.,"p.  1349. 

-  Cf.  p.  74  upon  Hamilton.    Also  C.  C.  Haze- 
well'."  review  in  No.  Amer.  Ne^\,  cv.  p.  267.     The 
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The  principal  of  tlie  more  extended  histories  of  later  origin  is  Dr.  J.  D.  Hammonii's 
History  of  the  political  parties  in  the  State  of  New  York.,  lySg-iS^o.  To  the  4th  en- 
larged edition  (Buffalo,  1850,  in  two  vols.)  '  General  Root  has  added  notes.  The  author 
is  a  Democrat,  but  not  a  partisan,  and  the  book  is  generally  commended.'^ 

To  these  may  be  added  two  well-known  books  of  reference  :  Edwin  Williams's  States- 
7nan's  Manual,  or  more  properly  cited  as  The  addresses  and  messages  of  the  Presidents, 
i^Sg-iS^g,  with  memoir,  etc.  (N.  Y.,  1847-49,  in  3  vols.  ;  new  and  enlarged  ed.  in  4  vols., 
N.  Y.,  1854),  with  each  President's  papers  followed  by  a  review  of  his  administration  and 
policy;*  and  T.V.Cooper  and  H.  T.  Kenton's  American  Politics  (Philad.,  1882),*  in 
which  book  i.  gives  a  history  of  parties,  and  book  ii.  has  the  party  platforms,  1800-1880. 

The  lives  of  leading  statesmen,^  as  well  as  the  general  histories,  necessarily  trace  the 


estimate  of  Alexander  Hamilton  led  the  son  of 
that  Federalist  leader,  James  A.  Hamilton,  to 
counteract  its  unfavorable  tone  in  his  Reminis- 
cences (N.  Y.,  1S69),  which  contains  also  an  ex- 
amination of  Jefferson's  charges  against  Hamil- 
ton. Matthew  Carey  published  his  Olive  Branch 
(Boston,  181 5;  Philad.,  1818,  and  later)  after  the 
Federalists  had  begun  to  lose  ground,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  show  that  there  were  faults  on 
both  sides,  but  he  hardly  pleased  either  extreme, 
though  the  book  was  sufficiently  popular  to  pass 
through  numerous  editions.  Carey  acknowl- 
edged himself  an  Anti-Federalist,  though  not 
necessarily  an  approver  of  all  his  party  might 
do.  His  mediatory  efforts  consisted  mainly  in 
assaulting  what  he  did  not  like  in  both  parties, 
and  not  always  temperately.  He  defends  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  and  abuses  Jefferson 
for  his  mistakes.  He  thinks  the  New  England 
Federalists  plotted  treason,  and  arrogated  for 
themselves  a  commercial  importance  which  they 
did  not  have.    (Cf.  Duyckinck,  i.  641.) 

'  Hammond's  Life  and  Times  of  Silas  Wright 
(1848)  is  sometimes  called  a  third  volume. 

-  C.  K.  Adams's  Manual,  p.  554.  There  are 
several  other  helpful  books  : 

Orrin  Skinner's  Issues  of  American  Politics 
(Philad.,  1S73).  Arthur  Holmes's  Parties  and 
tiiti.  principles,  a  manual  of  historical  and  polit- 
ical intelligence  (N.  V.,  1859).  The  book  unfor- 
tunately has  no  references  or  authorities. 

Walter  R.  Houghton's  Hist,  of  Amer.  Politics 
(non-parlizan)  embracing  a  history  of  the  federal 
gm^ernment  and  of  political  parties  in  the  Colonies 
and  United  States  from  rfxyj  to  iSSs  (Indianap- 
olis, 1883). 

Of  less  importance  are  :  —  T,.  J.  Jennings's 
Eighty  years  of  Kepuhlican  Cc'crnmcnt  in  the 
U.S.  (London',  1868;  cf.  P.  W.  Clayden  in  Fort- 
nightly A'ev.,ix.  117).  A.  W.  Young's  American 
Statesman  :  Political  history  of  the  U.  .S'.,  enlarged 
by  G.  T.  Ferris  (N.  V.,  1877").  "  It  might  with 
some  propriety  be  called,"  says  C.  K.  Adams 
{Manual,  578),  "  a  history  of  public  opinion  on 
political  questions."  Joseph  Brucker's  Chief 
political  parties  in  the  United  Stales,  their  his- 
tory and  teaching  (Milwa'ik::?,  1880).   Lewis  O. 


Thompson's  Presidents  and  their  Administra- 
tions (Indianapolis,  1873).  William  C.  Roberts's 
Leading  Orators  of  twenty-five  Campaigns,  with 
a  concise  history  of  political  parties  (N.  Y.,  1884). 

There  is  a  paper  on  "  The  Origin  and  Charac- 
ter of  the  Old  Parties  "  in  the  No.  Amer.  Kev., 
xxxix.  208.  J.  M.  Cutts,  in  his  Constitutional  and 
party  questions  (1866),  has  a  section  on  the  origin, 
history,  and  state  of  parties. 

W.  G.  Sumner  summarizes  the  history  of  pol- 
itics 1 776-1876  in  the  N.  Am.  Kev.,  Jan.,  1876. 
W.  C.  Fowler  gives  an  outline  history  of  parties 
in  their  territorial  relations  in  his  Sectional  Con- 
troversy (N.  Y.,  1868).  Cf.  Horace  White  on 
the  relations  of  government  to  State  sovereignty 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  Oct.,  1876.  S.  M. 
Allen's  Old  and  New  Republican  parties,  i^Sg- 
1S80  (Boston,  1880). 

'  Cf.  Jeremiah  Chaplin's  Chips  from  the  White 
House  ;  or  selections  from  the  speeches,  etc.,  of  the 
Presidents  (Boston,  1881).  Addresses  and  Mes- 
sages of  the   Presidents,    Washington  [to]    /-'(/// 

Buren(^.Y.,\i,yi)- 

*  Contents :  —  History  of  the  political  parties. 
—  Political  platforms.  —  Great  speeches  on  great 
issues.  —  Parliamentary  practice.  —  Existing  po- 
litical laws.  —  Federal  blue-book.  —  Tabulated 
history  of  politics. 

^  Greg  (United  States,  \.  459)  charges  the 
"  Amer.  Statesmen  Series  "  with  expressing  the 
views  of  a  party  "  which  conquered  in  the  civil 
war  IS  developed  by  conflict  and  exaggerated  by 
victory,  and  written  for  a  generation  which  has 
converted  a  confederacy  into  a  consolidated  sov- 
ereignty." Cf.  on  the  other  hand,  on  this  same 
series,  Goldwin  Smith  in  ihe Nineteenth  Century, 
Jan.,  1888. 

The  earlier,  much  more  condensed  sketches  of 
leading  statesmen  in  J.  V,.  Paldwin's  Party  Lead- 
ers (N.  Y.,  1855)  offers  comparisons  of  parly 
champions  in  the  sketches  of  Jefferson,  Hamil- 
ton, Jackson,  Clay,  and  Randolph.  We  may 
trace  the  rivalry  of  leadership  in  the  early  ad- 
ministrations with  due  allowances  in  such  rep- 
resentative books  as  Randall's  Jefferson  and 
J.  C.  Hamilton's  latest  Life  of  llamillon,  letting 
one  correct  the  other. 
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history  of  parties,  but  reference  may  be  particularly  made  on  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  two  great  parties  to  Schouler's  United  States  (i.  47)  ;  Roberts's  A'eiv  i'ori,  ii.  ch. 
27 ;  and  for  the  comments  of  a  wary  observer,  O.  A.  Brownson's  IVorks,  xvi.  3  jo.  Carl 
SdnvLXz'in  his  Henry  Clay  (\.  316)  traces  sharply  the  sequence  from  Federalism  and  Re- 
publicanism through  the  Democratic  Republican  adherents  of  Jackson  and  the  National 
Republican  followers  of  Clay,  till  they  became  respectively  the  later  Democratic  and 
Whig  parties.* 

Madison  has  some  exculpatory  remarks  on  the  changes  of  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  brought  them  to  the  ground  held  by  the  Federalists  {Letters,  iii.  317,  321, 
325),  which  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  explanations  given  by  both  parties  for 
similar  tergiversations. 

Von  Hoist's  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  \s  in  some  respects  the  most 
suggestive  book  we  have  on  the  progress  and  shiftings  of  parties.  It  is  written  so  as  to 
presuppose  in  the  reader  some  knoivledge  of  events,  and  he  soon  learns  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  disheartening  quality  of  his  comment.^ 

Of  all  the  personal  experiences  of  prominent  actors  in  political  events  which  have 
come  before  the  public,  the  most  important  is  the  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
which  makes  a  current  diary  from  1795  to  1848,  embraced  in  twelve  large  volumes,  cover- 
ing his  career  as  diplomatist.  Secretary  of  State,  President,  and  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  One  gets  weary  of  his  rasping  criticism  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
wonders  if  he  felt  all  he  said  of  condemnation  to  be  true.' 

It  was  the  mission  of  Washington,  in  the  early  days  of  our  constitutional  history,  to 
hold  the  passions  of  the  young  parties  in  check  ;  *  and  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  more  conservative  of  the  Federal  leaders,  he  was  not  by  policy  openly 
adverse  in  all  ways  to  the  principles  of  their  opponents.  As  the  commanding  character 
of  all,  he  deserves  our  attention,  first,  to  discover  what  best  unveils  him,  and  to  make  it 
plain  how  different  men  understood  him  then  and  since.  There  were  almost  innumerable 
sketches  of  his  career,  temporary  in  their  character,  before  we  began  to  have  any  that 
have  left  an  impress  of  some  sort.  The  earliest  of  these  last  is  one  of  little  value,  but  it  has 
set  the  popular  standard  with  the  masses  of  readers.  This  is  the  narrative  by  Mason  L. 
Weems,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  who,  while  officiating  at  a  church  neighboring  to  Mount 


>  R.  McK.  Ormsby's  Hist,  of  the  Whig  Party, 
2d  ed.  (Boston,  i860),  traces  its  immediate  origin 
in  the  unimpassioned  time  of  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration. Cf.  on  the  origin  of  the  Wliig  and 
Democratic  parties  in  Amer.  Whig  Review,  ix.  6 ; 
and  Johnston's  article  in  Lalor,  iii.  iioi,  under 
"  Whig  Party."  Lodge  (  Webster,  297)  places  its 
definite  formation  in  Jackson's  time. 

*  Unfortunately  the  Knglish  translation  is  not 
faultless.  An  older  book,  Alden  Bradford's  His- 
tory of  the  Federal  Gc.vnimeiil  for  fifty  years, 
1788-1839  (Boston,  1840),  is  chiefly  now  of  im- 
portance for  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
author  (b.  1765  ;  d.  1843)  with  the  progress  of 
political  belief  during  that  period. 

^  John  T.  Morse,  in  his  John  Quincy  Adams, 
"  travels  along  its  broad  route  to  the  end,"  and 
he  doubts  if  any  one  ever  before  left  to  posterity 
a  "portrait  of  himself  more  full,  correct,  vivid, 
and  picturesque." 

There  is  only  space  here  to  refer  to  a  few  other 
personal  records,  like  those  of  Nathan  Sargent's 
Public  Men  and  Events,  sometimes  known  as  the 


reminiscences  of  "  Oliver  Oldschool  "  ;  the  Let- 
ters and  Times  of  the  Tylers,  by  L.  G.  Tyler; 
the  Autobiography  and  Memoir  of  W.  H.  Seward 
(1801-1846) ;  the  Autobiography  and  Memoir  of 
Thurloto  Weed ;  and  G.  T.  Curtis's  lives  of 
Buchanan  and  Webster,  both  based  on  personal 
papers,  —  not  to  name  others. 

On  the  phases  of  political  life  in  Kentucky 
and  the  Southwest,  we  find  some  personal  flavor 
in  Lucius  P.  Little's  Ben.  Hardin,  his  Times  and 
Contemporaries  (Louisville,  1887) ;  the  Autobiog- 
raphy oi  David  Crockett  (I'hilad.,  1834,  —  cf. 
Poolers  Index) ;  the  Memoir  of  Sargcant  S.  Pren- 
tiss, by  George  L.  Prentiss  (N.  Y.,  1855),  in  two 
vols.,  and  a  life  of  him  by  Shields.  Tlie  lives  of 
Jackson  and  Clay  necessarily  touch  this  region 
and  period. 

*  Cf.  Randall's  "ycfferson,  ii.  518.  The  testi- 
mony of  Wm.  Smyth  {Lectures  on  Modern  His- 
tory, ii.  last  chap.)  deserves  all  the  more  con- 
fidence that  it  was  written  in  l8n,  when  the 
relations  of  Kngland  and  America  were  strained 
to  excess. 
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Vernon,  had  known  Washington.  His  Life  of  George  Washington  was  published  a  few 
months  after  Washington's  death,  and  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  popular  estimation 
of  the  superhuman  goodness  of  the  man,  which  it  has  kept  alive  by  repeated  editions, 
dressed  out  with  all  the  arts  in  which  Weems,  who  became  a  book-agent,  was  an  adept.* 

It  was  in  John  Marshall's  Life  of  George  Washington,  compiled  under  the  inspection  of 
Bushrod  Washingtonj^  that  the  most  authentic  material  respecting  Washington's  life, 
namely,  his  own  papers,  received  the  impress  of  a  true  historic  spirit.     Its  execution  was 

not  altogether  deliberate,  however,  and 
there  were  improvements  introduced  in 
a  revision.  Jefferson  at  the  time,  indeed, 
judged  there  was  a  purpose  in  its  has- 
tened publication,  which  was  to  affect 
the  pending  presidential  election.'  The 
book  has,  indeed,  notwithstanding  a 
perspicuous  method,  suffered  in  popular 
estimation  from  a  somewhat  dull  style ; 
and  Smyth  *  points  out  that  its  more 
conspicuous  merit  is  in  the  pictures  it 
gives  of  the  distresses  which  at  times 
gathered  about  Washington. 

The  Life  of  Washington,  by  David 
Ramsay,  was  largely  an  attempt  to  give 
more  popular  interest,  in  a  less  extended 
narrative,  lo  tlie  story  as  told  by  Mar- 
shall.« 

An  account  is  given  in  another  place 
of  the  labors  oi  j.wtA  Sparks  as  editor 
of  Washington's  Papers.  They  resulted 
in  what  has  been  the  historical  student's 
ultimate  resort,  T/ic  Writings  of  George 
Washington,  being  his  Correspondence, 
addresses,  messages,  and  otlier  papers, 
official  and  private,  selected  and  pub- 
lished from  the  original  manuscripts,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  notes,  and  illustrations, 
by  fared  Sparks.     Boston,  1 834-1837.* 


JOHN  MARSHALL.* 


'  It  gave  Parton  occasion  to  publish  his  "  Real 
and  Traditional  Washington"  in  the  Mni^.  of 
Anifr.  Hist.,  iil.  465,  to  which  Dr.  De  Costa  made 
a  rejoinder  in  //'/</.  v.  81.  'Cf.  references  in  AUi- 
bone,  iii.  2633.) 

-  Published  in  Philad.  and  London,  in  five 
ciuarto  vols.,  in  1804-1807  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
in  octavo.  The  introduction,  on  colonial  his- 
tory, was  published  separately  in  1S24,  and  in 
the  revised  cd.  of  the  Lfe  (Philad.,  1832)  it  was 
omitted.  It  was  abridged  in  a  school  ed.  in 
1838. 

'  Magruder  (yo/in  Marshall,  ch.  12)  says  that 
Jefferson  wished  Joel  liarlow  to  take  Marshall's 
material,  and  such  other  as  he  and  Madison 
could  offer,  and  write  a  history  of  the  United 
States  since  the  war,  to  l)e  a  corrective  of  Mar- 
shall. 


<  Lectinei,  Bohn's  ed.,  ii.  461,  475. 

■"■  It  was  first  published  at  New  York  in  1807, 
and  has  passed  through  many  editions  (cf.  Sabin, 
xvi.  67,695,  etc.),  and  has  been  once  or  twice 
revised.  Of  a  more  ethical  character  was  the 
study  of  Washington  made  by  the  Rev.  Aaron 
Bancroft,  then  a  minister  settled  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  the  father  of  George  Bancroft.  He 
published  in  the  first  place  one  of  the  very  many 
printed  eulogies  of  Washington  which  marked 
the  year  following  his  death.  This  led  to  the 
r.ssiiy  on  the  IJfe  of  Washington  (Worcester, 
1807),  and  the  later  Life  of  Washington  (Boston, 
1826,  and  later  dates). 

"  The  plates  were  used  for  other  issues,  dated 
1842,  etc.,  and  are  now  the  property  of  Harvard 
College.  An  attempt  to  issue  the  book  in  Eng- 
land failed;  but  in  1839,  and  again  in  1842, some 


Jui    I. 


*  .\flcr  .1  print  in  tl\e  Anahclic  .1/(/(,'<ts/hc,  July,  1S17,  engraved  1)y  K.  Kearny  from  a  painting  by  J.  Wnod. 
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The  most  important  of  the  later  accounts  of  Washington  is  the  Life  by  Washington 
Irving,  a  graceful  rendering  of  accessible  knowledge,  with  little  independent  research  of 
importance.* 


selections  from  it  were  printed  in  London,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  Sparks,  under  the  title  of 
Personal  memoirs  and  diaries  of  George  IVas/i- 
ingloH  .  .  .  by  fared  Sparks,  in  two  volumes. 

The  first  volume  of  the  original  work,  which 
contained  the  life,  was  separately  issued  in  1839, 
and  during  Sparks's  life  seventeen  editions  had 
been  printed.  Sparks  abridged  the  life,  in  two 
volumes  (Uoston,  1840,  etc.,  and  Auburn,  N.  V'., 
1S51).  The  complete  te.xt  of  the  life  was  also 
published  in  1855  at  Dessau,  Germany,  in  a  col- 
lection of  standard  American  authors. 

Guizot  condensed  the  original  twelve  vol- 
umes into  si.x  (Paris,  1839-1S40),  under  the  title 
of  Vic,  correspoudance,  et  ecrils  de  WasUinglon, 
pnbties  d^apris  I'editioii  Amerieaine,  et  precedes 
d'une  introduction  sur  I'injliicncc  et  le  caractire  de 
Washington  dans  la  rh'olntion  dcs  £tats-Unis  de 
P Amhique.  Sparks's  life  is  followed  in  the  /'/<•, 
and  such  parts  of  the  letters  are  given  as  were 
deemed  necessary.  The  I'ie  was  also  published 
separately  in  1839,  and  an  English  translation 
appeared  in  1851.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
some  surprise  that  Sparks's  name  was  never 
mentioned  in  the  title,  and  this  omission,  it  is 
claimed,  caused  successive  editions  of  the  Krench 
translation  to  be  credited  to  (iuizot  alone  (Sparks 
Catal.,  no.  2,789).  Sparks  notes  that  the  atlas 
of  plates  and  maps  which  accompanied  Guizot's 
publication  were  taken  from  Sparks's  publica- 
tion without  acknowledgment  (Ibid.,  preliminary, 
p.  2). 

In  1851  there  appeared  Fondation  de  la  ripu- 
blique  des  £.tats-Unis  d'Amhique.  Vie  de  ll'as/i- 
ington,  traduite  de  P Anglais  de  M.  fared  Sparks 
par  M.  Ch.  ...  ct  pricSdie  dUine  introduction 
par  M.  Guizot,  in  two  volumes. 

A  German  version  in  two  vols.,  issued  at  Leip- 
zig in  1839,  was  called  Lcbcn  und  liricfwecliscl 
Gcorg  IVasliingtons,  naclt  dem  F.nglischcn  des 
fared  Spa-vs  i„:  Auszugc  bcarbeitet,  herausge- 
geben  von  F.  vc  1  Raumer. 

A  work  supplemental  to  the  twelve  volumes 
was  projected  by  Sparks,  to  be  called  Illustra- 
tions of  the  principal  clients  in  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington, edited  by  fared  Sparks,  each  part  to  have 
four  engravings;  but  some  failure  in  the  details 
prevented  the  publication  of  more  than  a  single 
part  (AUibone,  p.  2193). 

A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  the  twelve 
volumes  there  was  prepared  in  Boston,  under 
the  editing  of  Charles  \V.  Upham,  a  Life  of 
Washington  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography ; 
the  narrative  being  to  a  gi-cat  extent  conducted 
by  himself  in  extracts  and  seleciions  from  his 
own  writings  (Boston,  1840,  two  volumes).  The 
book  was,  in  fact,  mainly  a  collection  of  extracts 


from  Washington's  writings,  as  edited  by  Sparks, 
strung  together  so  as  to  make  a  continuous  nar 
rative  of  his  life.  The  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  St:.tes  held  it  to  be  an  infringement  of 
Sparks's  copyright,  and  the  book  was  never  pub- 
lished, though  a  very  few  copies  are  known  to 
be  in  e.xistence  (Boston  Pub.  Library;  Harvard 
College  library).  The  plates  were  sent  to  Kng- 
land,  and  various  editions  from  them  were  dis- 
Jjoseil  of  there.  The  Sparks  Catalogue,  no.  2,790, 
notes  one,  entitled  The  life  of  General  Washing- 
ton, 'written  by  himself,  comprising  his  memoirs 
and  correspondence  as  prepared  by  him  fr  publi- 
cation, including  several  original  letters  now  Jirst 
printed.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Upham  ( London, 
1852,  in  two  volumes).  Cf.  G.  L.  Ellis's  memoir 
of  Upham  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  I'roc,  .\v.  198. 

'  An  ii  ustrated  copy  in  the  Menzies  .sale,  no. 
1,041,  brought  S4,o8o.  The  details  of  his  private 
life  are  especially  studied  in  Richard  Rush's 
Domestic  Life  of  Washington  (Philad.,  1857),  and 
in  (;.  W.  P.  Custis's  Kecollections  of  Washington 
(1S60).  There  are  some  anecdotes  in  John  Bar- 
nard's Ketrospections  of  America,  p.  85.  There 
is  a  chapter  on  his  religious  character  in  Meade's 
Old  Churches  of  Virginia. 

The  more  popular  lives  of  lesser  extent  are 
those  by  James  K.  Paulding  in  Harper's  Family 
Library  ;  The  Life  and  Times  of  Gen,  Washing- 
ton, by  Cyrus  R.  Edmonds  (Washington,  1835)  ; 
Mrs.  Kirkland's  Memoirs  of  Washington  (N.  Y., 
1857)  ;  and  Schroeder's  Life  and  Times  of 
Washington,  £tn  illustrated  volume.  The  latest 
are  John  Hal  jerton's  George  Washington  (\.  Y., 
1884),  and  Edward  E.  Hale's  Life  of  George 
Washington,  studied  anew,  as  he  claims,  to  pre- 
sent the  human  .side  of  his  character  (N.  Y., 
1887). 

From  the  time  of  the  eulogy  of  Gen.  Henry 
Lee,  which  gave  currency  to  the  phrase  "  First 
in  war,  lirst  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,"  leading  American  orators  like 
Fisher  Ames,  Webster,  Winthrop,  and  Everett 
have  made  his  character  and  career  the  subject  of 
addresses.  That  of  Mr.  Everett  is  the  best  known 
from  the  many  repetitions  which  he  gave  of  it  to 
help  the  fund  for  the  redemption  of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  he  has  told  the  story  of  his  success- 
ful efforts  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  (June, 
1858).  Mr.  Everett  also  elucidated  Washing- 
ton's career  in  his  Mount  Vernon  Papers,  and 
wrote  the  article  on  him  in  the  Fncyclopirdia 
Britannica,  which  was  later  printed  separately 
as  a  Life  of  Washington  (N.  Y.,  i860).  Among 
essayists,  Theodore  Parker  in  his  Historic  Ameri- 
cans, and  E.  P.  Whipple  in  his  Washington  and  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  are  perhaps  the  best 
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The  antagonisms  and  contrasts  of  JetTerson  and  Hamilton  as  representing  tiie  Repub- 
lican and  Federalist  views '  have  given  color  to  all  the  literature  rehearsing  the  history  of 
their  times,  and  of  the  later  outgrowths ;  and  as  their  characters  embody  more  distinc- 
tively than  any  others  the  spirit  of  the  two  opposing  divisions  of  the  American  people  at 
the  beginning  of  the  constitutional  period,  tlie  consideration  of  the  literary  aids  to  the 
understanding  of  their  respective  agencies  can  best  engage  us  first  before  going  farther. 

The  only  estimate  of  these  opposing  founders  of  the  Republic,  in  a  historical  spirit, 
made  near  their  time,  was  by  Marshall  in  his  Life  of  Washington  (1804-1807).  Marshall 
was  a  strong  Federalist,  and  his  views  were  promptly  questioned.^  What  are  known 
as  his  Anas  was  Jefferson's  record,  while  he  was  Washington's  Secretary  of  State,  of 
the  opinions  which  he  had  given  the  President  on  the  questions  about  which  they  were 
more  or  less  at  variance.     In  tlie  revision  which  he  made  at  a  later  day  (1818),  for  their 


known.  The  reader  needs  to  be  warned  against 
a  fraudulent  Memorials  of  Wasliington,  by  one 
Walter  (N.  Y.,  1887).  The  French  Hves,  since 
(jui/ot,  of  the  most  importance  are  those  by 
Cornells  de  Witt  (reviewed  by  J.  J.  Ampere  in 
Kcvue  lies  Deux  Afoiides,  x.  630),  and  Joseph  Fa- 
bre's  M'asliington  liherateur  de  I'Ainerique,  suivi 
tie  La  revolution  americaiue  et  H'ashiu,t^0H  ;  docu- 
vients  et  hlaircissem^its  (Paris,  1S82). 

The  best  display  of  the  multifarious  charac- 
terizations of  Washington  will  be  found  in  W. 
S.  Baker's  Cliaracter  portraits  of  U'ashini^lon  as 
delineated  by  historians,  orators,  and  dii'ines  ;  se- 
leeted  and  arranged  in  chronological  order,  with 
biographical  notes  and  references  (Philadelphia, 
1887),  which  will  serve  as  a  key  to  the  works 
drawn  upon.  John  Adams  {ll'ori-s,  ix.  541)  has 
a  strikini;  estimate  of  Washington's  relation  to 
his  countrymen  ;  I.ecky's  estimate  (vol.  iii.  468) 
is  one  of  the  best. 

.\mong  the  later  .American  general  historians, 
we  have  conspicuous  drawings  of  his  character 
in  Bancroft  (final  revision,  vi.  177)  ;  in  Schouler 
(i.  121-126)  ;  and  a  not  altogether  grateful  one, 
strained  in  some  respects,  by  McMaster. 

The  m  '.  popular  estimate  of  Washington  as 
a  soldier  is  in  Joel  T.  Ileadley's  Washington  and 
his  generals  (1842,  .ind  various  later  eds.).  Col. 
Carrington  has  examined  his  conduct  as  a  strat- 
egist in  .Vo.  Amer.  /',?'.,  Oct.,  1881.  There  are 
])apers  on  his  \arious  headquarters  in  Custis's 
Recollections  (cli.  g)  ;  on  his  military  family  in 
the  Afag.  of  Anicr.  Hisl.  (iSSi),  vii.  81  ;  and  on 
his  life-guard  in  Uist.  Mag.,  May,  1858,  in  ("..  W. 
P.  Custis's  Recollections  oj  Washington  (ch.  7), 
and  Lossing's  Field-Hook,  ii.  120.  For  the  feel- 
ing for  and  against  him  during  the  war,  see  Sar- 
gent's Stansbury  and  Odcll,  p.  176. 

Respecting  the  English  ancestry,  the  paper  of 
Col.  Joseph  I,.  Chester  (N.  E.  /list,  and  Gencal. 
Reg.,  .\.xi.  25,  Jan.,  1867)  disposes  of  the  earlier 
belief  in  ^\^-^shington's  connection  with  the 
Washingtons  buried  at  lirington,  Northampton- 
shire. 

Facsimiles  of  the  memorial  stones  of  the  last 
English  ancestors  of  George  Washington  in  the 
parish   church   of  Brington,    Northamptonshire, 


England ;  permanently  placed  in  the  Stale  house 
of  Massachusetts  (Hoston,  1862),  which  contains 
Gov.  Andrew's  Message  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  letters  from  Jared  Sparks  and 
Charles  Sumner,  etc. 

Cf.  papers  in  Harpers  Mag.,  March,  1879; 
Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  r882,  p.  765,  and  1885,  p. 
587  ;  Amer.  Antiif.  Soc.  Proc,  2d  ser.,  ii.  23:  ; 
and  for  the  Virginia  family,  Meade's  Churches 
of  Virginia,  ii.  166;  and  the  reader  needs  hard- 
ly to  be  warned  against  the  folly  of  Albert 
Welles's  Pedigree  and  History  of  the  Washington 
Family  from  Odin,  B.  C.  "jo  to  Gen.  Geo.  Wasli- 
ington  (\.  Y.,  1879). 

For  the  proceedings  in  Congress  on  his  death, 
see  Sparks's  Washington,  i.  563  ;  Irving's  Wash- 
ington, V.  App.  3.  C^f.  also  Ilildreth,  v.  337 ; 
McMaster,  ii.  452  ;  Washingtoniana  (Baltimore, 
1800;  reprinted.  New  York,  1866);  Francis 
Johnston  and  Wm.  Hamilton's  Washingtoniana 
(Lanca.st'r,  Pa.,  1802) ;  F.  B.  Hough's  Washing- 
toniana, a  memorial  of  the  death  of  Washington, 
with  a  list  of  tracts  and  volumes  printed  on  the 
occasion,  and  a  Catalogue  of  medals  (Roxbury, 
Mass.,  1865,  in  2  vols.)  ;  Sullivan's  Public  Men, 
168. 

His  will  was  i>rinted  at  the  time,  and  is  given 
by  S|)arks.  He  becpieathed  five  swords  (Mag. 
Amer.  Hist.,  March,  1887,  p.  257).  One  was 
presented  to  Congress  with  a  staff  of  Franklin 
(House  Doc.  no.  /y/ ,"  27th  Cong,  jd  session). 

Materials  for  tiie  bibliography  of  Washing- 
toniana exist  in  the  Brinlcy  Catal.,  nos.  4,189- 
4,276;  they.  J.  Cooke  Catal., 'm.  nos.  2,563-2,683; 
Boon  Catal.,  pp.  430-452.  ( 'f.  also  Poole's  Ii:de.\, 
p.  1387. 

'  Cf.,  for  instance,  Von  Hoist,  Fug.  tr.-insl.,  i. 
ch.  3;  Schouler,  i.  171,  174,  203,  209;  Barton's 
Jefferson,  ch.  40  and  47.  Sumner,  in  his  Life  of 
jfackson,  recapitulates  the  history  of  the  different 
points  of  antagonism:  the  Federal  judiciary; 
the  Southern  Indian  question  ;  the  land  system; 
internal  improvements ;  the  tariff;  nullification; 
and  the  U.  S.  Bank.  Cf.  also  Sparks's  Wash- 
ington, X.  315;  Hildreth,  iv.  297,  359,  393; 
K Ives's  .Madison,  iii. 

'^  Cf.  Jefferson's  Works,  iv.  443. 
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ultimate  publication,  he  aimed,  .i  he  said,  to  leave  out  all  personal  reflections,*  and 
accounted  for  his  desire  to  preserve  the  notes  at  all  because  they  bear  testimony  "  against 
the  only  history  of  that  period  [Marshall's]  which  pretends  to  have  been  compiled  from 
authentic  and  unimblished  documents."  '^ 

The  earliest  publication  of  Jefferson's  works  was  in  the  Memoir.,  Correspondence  and 
Miscellanies  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  edited  by  T.  J.  Randolph.^  The  attacks  on  what  was 
called  Jefferson's  infidelity  mainly  rested  upon  a  passage  in  \\\^  .Xota;  on  Virginia,*  and 
they  were  used  for  political  effect,  principally  in  New  England.  The  main  exposition 
of  this  sort  against  Jefferson  was  made  by  John  M.  Mason,  and  his  accusations  ^  are 
reprinted  in  an  edition  of  his  writings  by  his  son, —  The  Writings  of  the  late  John  M. 
Mason,  D.  D.  (N.  Y.,  1832,  1849.  Cf.  Allibone,  p.  1237)."  Anoth.er  cause  of  complaint 
was  found  by  the  sensitive  son  of  (General  Henry  Lee  in  some  words  of  Jefferson,  now 
made  public  by  Randolph,  respecting  an  intimation  that  Jefferson  had  suspected  Wash- 
ington of  British  leaning;  and  the  younger  Henry  Lee  published  at  New  York,  in  1832, 
some  Observations  on  the  IVritings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
attack  they  contain  on  the  memory  of  the  late  General  Henry  Lee?  It  was  a  studied 
attempt  to  prove  the  unbridled  hostility  of  Jefferson  to  many  of  the  great  men  of  the 
Federal  side,  like  Washington,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Knox,  Jay,  and  R.  H.  Lee." 

An  early  result  of  this  publication  of  Jefferson's  writings  had  been  the  little  compen- 
dious Life  of  Jefferson,  by  B.  L.  Rayner  (N.  Y.,  1832) ; "  but  ample  justice  was  not  done 
to  Jefferson's  memory  till,  with  the  aid  of  new  papers  not  included  in  Randolph's  edi- 
tion, and  with  Madison's  sympathy  and  assistance,'"  Professor  George  Tucker  produced 
his  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  parts  of  his  Correspondence  never  before  published, 
and  notices  of  his  opinions  on  questions  of  Civil  Government,  National  Policy  and  Con- 
stitutional Law  (Philad.,  1837,  in  2  vols. ;  also  London,  1837)."    The  book  was  in  fact  a 


'  The  Anas  are  in  Jefferson's  IV'itini^s,  ix., 
and  after  excisions  we  still  read  there  (p.  96) : 
"  Hamilton  was  not  only  for  a  monarchy,  but 
for  a  monarchy  bottomed  on  corruption."  Ran- 
dall, i.  ch.  15,  attempts  to  explain  this  phrase. 
Cf.  Morse's  Jefferson,  109,  on  the  unfortunate 
preservation  of  the  Anas. 

■■'  The  biographers  of  Jefferson  all  have  to 
l)rotest  gently  or  vigorously  against  the  tone  of 
that  biography  of  Washinijton.  Cf.  Tucker  and 
Randall  (ii.  35)  particularly  on  Marshall's  his- 
torical method ;  anJ  on  his  influence  on  the 
action  of  parties,  \'an  Buren's  Polit.  Parties,  cl-.. 
6 ;  and  on  the  enmity  of  Jefferson  to  Marshall, 
the  Amer.  Quarterly,  vii.  123. 

^  Charlotteville,  Va.,  1S29,  in  four  volumes, 
and  in  1829  and  1830,  at  Boston,  \ew  York,  and 
London ;  the  London  edition  having  the  title 
changed  to  the  Memoirs,  Corresf<tnutence,  and 
private  papers,  etc.  Cf.  Madis.m's  Letters,  etc., 
iii.  532,  538,  61S,  629;  Tompkins's  Bibl.  Jeff.,  p. 
1 13  ;  Snbin,  Diet.,  ix.  55,891-2. 

*  Sec  O'Callaghan  on  the  bibliog.  of  this 
hook  in  Allibone ;  Sabin's  Diet.,  ix.  35,894,  etc. 
The  "first  private  ed.  bears  date  [Paris],  17S2; 
the  tirst  published  ed.,  Philad.,  1788.  Tht  latest 
and  best  bibliography  of  the  Notes  on  P'a.  is  in 
H.  B.  Tompkins's  hibliotheca  Jefferson iana,  pp. 
65,  etc. 

'"'   Voieeof  Warninf;io  Chri.<:tians  (N.  Y.,  1800). 

"  Randall  (ii.  568  ;  iii.  App.  8)  replies  to  this 
attack,  and  gives  a  chapter  (iii.  ch.  14)  on  Jef- 


ferson's belief  in  Christianity.  Cf.  Test  of  the 
religious  princi/les  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  extrac.  I 
from  his  writings  (Easton  and  Philad.,  1800;  Sa- 
bin,  Diet.,  ix.  35,936,  etc.)  ;  C.  C.  Moore's  Oher- 
vaiions  upon  certain  passages  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Notes  on  Virginia,  which  appear  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  subvert  religion,  and  establish  a  false  phi- 
losophy [Anon.],  (New  York,  1804) ;  Cay's  Pop. 
Hist.  U.  S.,  iv.  164  ;  Mc^^aster's  U.  S.,  ii.  501  ; 
and  titles  in  Tompkins's  lUbl.  Jeffersoiiiana. 

'  It  passed  to  a  second  ed.,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  C.  C.  Lee,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1839. 

»  Cf.  Randall's  Jefferson,  iii.  660. 

'•'  There  had  been  various  contemporary  lives 
of  a  partisan  character,  the  most  considerable  of 
which,  "  printed  for  the  purchasers,"  was  an  anon- 
ymous Memoirs  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (N.  Y.,  1809) 
in  two  volumes,  which  was  aihied  at  the  French 
influence,  and  was  so  libellous  that  it  was  sup- 
pressed. There  is  a  copy  in  Harvard  College 
libr.iry.  We  find  other  extreme  Federalist  views 
of  Jefferson  in  Dennie's  Portfolio,  and  Thomas 
G.  Fessenden's  Hudibrastic  jjoem,  Demoeracv 
unveded.  Cf.  Schouler's  United  States,  ii.  87. 
For  some  contemporary  tracts  on  Jefferson,  see 
Sabin,  Dictionary,  ix.  35,920,  etc.  H.  B.  Tomp- 
kins's Bibliotheea  Jeffersoiiiana,  a  list  of  books 
written  by  or  relating  !o  Thomas  Jefferson  (N. 
Y.,  1887),  is  now  the  chief  record. 

1"  Madison's  Letters,  etc.,  iv.  70. 

'•  Reviewed  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  Eiiin- 
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professed  vindication  of  the  Republican  party,  wliich  .vas  felt  to  be  necessary  with  a 
public  which  had  been  made  cojjnizant,  in  Randolph's  edition,  of  so  much  that  Jefferson 
had  written  in  the  private  confidence  of  friendship,  and  which  had  been  made  the  occa- 
sion of  animadversion  by  liis  old  i)olitical  antagonists. 


THOMAS   JEFFERSON* 

Another  distinctively  Federalist  arraignment  of  JefTe.son  was  in  William  Sullivan's 
Familiar  Letters  on  the  Public  Characters  of  the  Revolution,  r^8j-/Srj  (Hoston,  1834; 
2d  ed.,  1S34,  with  App.  omitted),  whose  title  was  changed  in  the  new  edition  to  Fudlic 


li-ii 


m\ 


/)«;•(,'■//  Kevinv,  vol.  Ixvi.     Cf.  Brougham's  Stott's-     and    Macaulay's    opinion    in   tlie   Appendix   of 
;«<•«  0/  the  Kii^'i  <;/  Gi\>rt^e  the  Third,  2d  series,     Trcvclyan's  Maciiultty. 

*  After  the  eiiijravlnR  by  NeaRle,  foUowiriK  Otis's  picture,  as  given  In  Delaplaine's  Repository.    Cf.  T.  P.  H. 
Lyman's  Life  of  Jefferson  (I'hilad.,  1826).     .\  bust  by  Ceiacchi  was  burned  in  the  Capitol  in  iSii. 
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Men  of  lite  Revolution  '  (I'hihul.,  1.S47  :  if.  i)aiticul,iily  on  Jefferson's  cliaracter  and  writ- 
ings, p.  17.S). 

Theodore  Dwight  published  at  lioston,  in  1839,  his  CItaracter  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as 
exhibited  in  his  own  writings.  It  was  mainly  jjiven  to  setting  fortii  the  proofs,  as  he 
thought  he  found  them  in  Jefferson's  own  words,  of  the  allegations  against  Jefferson,  wliich 
were  the  grounds  of  the  Kederal  opposition  to  him;  and  as  summing  up  liis  opponents' 
allegations,  the  book  is  worlh  looking  at.  Dwight  points  out  Jefferson's  opposition  to 
the  Constitution  and  disregard  for  it  when  it  stood  in  his  way  ;  his  dangerous  attachment 


PRESIDENT  JEFFERSON.* 

to  Revolutionary  P' ranee  ;  his  misuse  of  patronage  ;  his  hate  of  an  independent  Judiciary, 
his  vagaries  as  regard  the  co-ordinate  powers  of  government  ;  his  belief  that  obligations 
by  act  of  legislature  could  not  be  transmitted  to  successors  ;  -  his  secret  enmity  to  Wash- 
ington; ^  his  visionary  schemes;  his  charging  the    Federalists  with  a  monarchical  aim. 


'  I'liis  edition  has  a  biography  of  the  author,  Randall  gives  the  correspondence  of  Joffer.sou 

by  liis  son,  J.  T.  S.  Sullivan.     Cf.  Loving's  I/iiii-  and  Madison,  in  his  Ijfe  of  fi-p't'isoii,  iii.  5S9. 

died  lioston  Orators,  \i.  313.  •'  Jefferson's   biographers    all   deny  this,  aiul 

-  On  the  question  of  the  legislative  ])ower  of  his  letter  on  Washington's  cliaracter  seems  to 

one  generation    to    hind  anotlier  in   contracts,  place  him  in  the  category  of  his  discriminating 

*  .M'tcr  .1  print  in  tlic  Riiropeon  Miie;.  (1.S02I.  vol.  .tli..  as  "painted  by  .'■^tuart  in  .\meiica.''  This  ditlcrs 
from  the  ordinary  full-face  .Stuart  likeness  as  given  in  (iillet's  Diinocriuy ;  the  Statesman's  ..''tiiiial  (v\\- 
c;r,ived  by  lialch)  ;  Irving's  W'asliiiigtoii  (vol.  v.) ;  as  engraved  by  Huttre  in  ./r/Z'i'rso/i's  \\'iiliiii;s  (1.S51).  and 
in  Randall's  Jefferson.  .'>ee  notice  of  likenesses  of  Jefferson  in  tlie  present  History.  Vol.  \'I.  p.  258.  'J'he 
portrait  there  given  is  also  in  Randall's  Life,  and  in  .'S.  N.  Randolph's  Domestic  Life  of  JefTersoa. 
VOI„  VII.  —  20 
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simply  to  create  a  party  cry ;  *  his  opposing  tlie  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  simply  to  ],r<> 
pitiate  {oreij;;ners ;  and  his  habits  of  defamation  and  intrigue. 

The  main  authoritative  edition  of  Jefferson's  works  came  after  the  government  had 
bought  his  papers,  when  they  were  printed  as  /'//*'  IVritings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  beitiji 
his  Autobiography,  Correspondence,  Reports,  messages,  adiiresses,  ami  other  writings,  offi- 
cial and  private,  published  by  order  of  Congress,  from  the  original  manuscripts,  Ed.  by 
H.A.  W^d!j-///'«^/tf«  (Washington,  1853-1854;  and  Philad.,  1864;  N.  Y.,  1884:  in  nine  vol- 
umes). The  notes,  which  are  scant,  are  explanatory  and  historical,  and  there  is  an  index 
in  each  volume,  and  a  general  one  for  all." 

A  more  elaborate  record  and  declaration  was  yet  to  come.  All  that  Tucker  had  had,  and 
much  more,  was  given  to  Henry  S.  Randall  when  the  family  of  Jefferson  recognized  him 
as  their  authoritative  spokesman.'  His  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  published  in  three 
large  volumes  at  New  York  in  1858,  and  again  at  Philadelphia  in  1863.  To  some,  as  to 
Schouler,  it  is  "admirable"  ;  to  those  who  sympathize  less  with  the  spirit  of  the  author 
it  is  not  free  from  partiality  and  too  constant  palliation.  While  the  student  must  recognize 
its  valuable  contributions  to  the  elucidation  of  the  character  of  an  interesting  and  conspic- 
uous historical  person,  he  can  hardly  but  find  the  picture,  through  iteration,  taking  too 
much  space,*  and  does  not  gain  a  high  opinion  of  the  writer's  judicial  quality  by  finding 
him  almost  always  on  the  defensive  as  regards  his  subject,  and  equally  aggressive  towards 
other  characters,  though  sometimes  with  caution  ;  as,  for  instance,  respecting  Washing- 
ton and  Marshall,  in  his  delineation  of  Jefferson's  opponents."  The  book  gave  a  more 
extensive  view  of  Jefferson  in  his  private  life  than  any  of  its  predecessors." 


admirers.  Cf.  Raiulall,  iii.  641.  The  famous 
Mazzei  letter  is  mainly  depeiuleci  upon  to  prove 
the  hostility  of  Jefferson  to  Wa.shington.  Cf. 
Randall,  ii.  361  j  iii.  608;  Hildreth,  iv.  617  ;  v. 
53  ;  Srhoulcr,  1.  360 ;  Sullivan's  Public  Men, 
171.     Jefferson's  letter  to  Van  Burcn,  June  29, 

1825,  denyinR  that  he  referred  to  Washington,  is 
in  his    Jl'orks,  vii.  362.     Cf.   Tompkins's   Bibl. 

7'ff;  p.  157. 

'  Cf.,  on  the  two  sides  lor  this  chaige,  Randall 
(i.  560-573)  and  J.  C.  Hamilton;  also  Hildreth, 
iv.  331  ;  Wells's  Sam.  Atlants,  iii.  314  ;  Sulli- 
van's Public  Men,  196. 

2  The  volumes  are  thus  divided  :  i.,  autobiog- 
raphy ;  letters,  1773-1783  ;  and  letters  in  Eu- 
rope, 1784-1790  ;  and  these  last  are  continued 
through  ii.  and  part  of  iii.,  till  the  letters,  1790- 

1826,  begin,  which  are  extended  into  vol.  vii., 
and  that  volume  is  completed  with  his  papers  as 
Secretary  of  .State.  Vol.  viii.  has  his  inaugural 
addresses  and  messages,  his  replies  to  addresses, 
his -Indian  addresses,  his  notes  on  Virginia,  and 
a  few  .sketches  of  distinguished  men.  Vol.  ix. 
holds  the  parliamentary  manual,  the  Anas,  and 
some  miscellaneous  papers.  It  Is  said  that  the 
plates  of  the  work  have  been  destroyed.  (Cf. 
C.  K.  Adams's  Manual,  p.  591.) 

3  He  claims  that  one  third  of  his  material 
came  from  Jefferson's  approving  and  surviving 
descendants,  and  we  find  in  his  pages  an  occa- 
sional addition  "by  a  member  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
family." 

<  C.  K.  Adams's  Manual,  p.  584. 
5  Cf.  reviews  by  A.  P.  Peabody  in  No.  Aiiicr. 
Pr::,  October,  1858,  vol.  ci.  ;  and  by  William 


Dorshelmer  in  Allautk   Monthly,  il.,  October, 
1858. 

»  The  sl)eclal  monograph  on  the  family  lite  of 
Jefferson  is  The  ilomcstic  life  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, compiled  from  family  letters  and  reminis- 
cences by  his  greatgranddatighter,  Sarah  A'.  Pan- 
dolph  (N.  v.,  1872),  which  embodies  mucli  that 
is  scattered  through  Randall's  book,  and  em- 
braces some  part  of  his  family  and  privatu  pa- 
pers, which  had  been  surrendered  not  long  be- 
fore by  the  United  States  government. 

There  Is  an  essay  on  Jefferson's  private  char- 
acter, by  Thomas  Uulfinch,  in  the  A'orth  Amer. 
Rei:,  July,  i860,  which  was  replied  to  by  E.  C). 
Dunning  in  the  Nnv  Englander,  1S61  (xix.  64S). 
In  1862,  H.  W.  Pierson  published  The  private 
life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  which  all  that  is  new 
was  obtained  from  the  reminiscences  and  papers 
of  an  old  overseer  at  Monllcello.  On  this  estate 
and  its  associations,  see  Hist.  Mag.,  Dec,  1861, 
p.  367;  Lossing  in  Harpers  Mag.,  vii.  145;  G. 
W.  Bagby  in  LippincotCs  Mag.,  iv.  205;  J.  C!. 
Nicolay  in  The  Century,  xxxiv.  643.  Accounts 
of  a  visit  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Ceo.  Ticknor 
to  Monticello  in  1824  are  in  Webster's  Private 
Corresp.,  i. ;  O.  T.  Curtis's  Webster,  \.  223,  226, 
and  A  pp.  ;  Memoirs  of  Ticknor,  \.  35,  348.  A 
sketch  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  and  her 
relations  to  Jefferson,  is  in  the  Worthy  Women 
of  our  frst  Century.  What  is  called  Jefferson's 
Financl.1l  Diary,  Jan.,  1791,  to  Dec,  1803,  or  a 
view  of  his  daily  life  from  the  side  of  its  ex- 
penses, is  given  by  John  Bigelow  in  Harper''^ 
Mag.,  March,  lS8s,  p.  534,  from  a  MS.  in  S.  J 
Tilden's  librarv. 
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The  latest  of  the  lives  of  Jefferson  are  those  by  James  I'arton  and  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
Parton  sifted  his  material  through  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (vols.  xxix.  and  xxx.),  and  intended 
to  make  a  small  book  for  "  tiie  mass  of  readers."  The  growth  <p1  the  subject  under  his 
hand  ended  in  a  stout  octavo  of  compact  type.  Parton  cannot  commend  tiie  Jeffersonian 
ideas  without  expressing  aversion  to  those  opposed,  and  Adams  and  Hamilton  were  to 
him  ideas  incarnate,  deserving  of  such  aversion.  His  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (Boston, 
1874,  and  later)  is  lively,  easy  reading,  and  generally  unconvincing  to  the  impartial  stu- 
dent. John  T.  Morse's  Thomas  Jefferson  (Hoston,  18S3)  is  by  an  admirer  of  Hamilton, 
but  more  to  be  trusted.  It  is  an  excellent  and  engaging  book,  and  written  with  an  earnest 
purpose  to  be  even-handed. 

At  the  time  of  the  coincident  deaths  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  in  1826,'  there  was  a 
large  number  of  joint  eulogies  of  the  two.  The  occasion  softened  asperities,  and  most 
of  them  need  to  be  read  in  cognizance  of  that  fact.'- 


Alexander  Hamilton  '  has  found  champions  in  his  two  sons.  James  A.  Hamilton,  in 
his  Reminiscences  (N.  Y.,  1869),  has,  in  the  earlier  jjart,  defended  him  against  wiiat  he 
calls  the  misrepresentations  of  Van  liuren  ;*  and  John  C.  Hamilton  began  his  t'llial  ser- 
vice in  his  Life  of  .llexunder  Hamilton  (N.  Y.,  1834,  only  one  volume  printed;  .md  1840- 
1841,  in  two  volumes),  using  his  father's  papers,  and  driven  to  the  task,  as  he  says,  "to 
checK  the  promulgation  of  a  hurried,  imperfect  narrative.''"  It  stopped  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

A  few  years  later,  J.  C.  Hamilton  edited  for  the  government  tiie  Hainilton  papers,  as 
noted  a  little  further  on  ;  and  using  these,  as  well  as  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe 
papers,  he  produced  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  1857-61,  what  he  called  "a  com- 
bined biography  and  history,"  under  the  title  of  History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States,  as  traced  in  the  '.uritini^s  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  in  those  of  his  contempora- 
ries, in  seven  volumes.*  Tiiis  work  was  sharply  attacked  for  its  criticisms  of  Jefferson, 
the  .Adamses,  Madison,'  and  Joseph  Reed,  and  gave  much  offence  by  his  inordinate 
claims  for  Hamilton's  having  been  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  Washington's  letters, 
which  he  wrote  as  secretary.  He  says  that  he  found  over  a  thousand  of  such  letters  in 
Hamilton's  handwriting.  In  the  preface  to  his  second  volume  he  attempted  a  defence  of 
his  claims  for  them  to  have  been  Hamilton's  proper  work."    The  book  is,  nevertlieless, 


'  Schouler,  iii.  387  ;  Madison's  Letters,  iii.  525 ; 
Henton's  Thirty  Yeors,  i.  ch.  31. 

'-  Cf.  Eutopics  pronounced  in  the  sereral  Slates 
(Hartford,  1S26) ;  and  reference  may  be  partic- 
ul.irly  made  to  those  of  William  Wirt,  Daniel 
\Vebster,  and  Edward  liverett.  Cf.  Tompkins's 
Jiilil.  Jeffersoiiiana.  There  are  some  other  char- 
acteristic delineations  of  Jefferson's  nature :  by 
j.  Q.  Adams  in  Old  and  Ncv,  Feb.,  1873;  by 
C  K.  Adams  \\\  fohii  Adams's  Works,  i.  616;  in 
Hildreth's  United  States,  vi.  141  ;  in  Theodore 
I'arkcr's  Historic  Americans ;  A.  H.  Everett's 
Defence  of  the  character  and  principles  of  yeffcr- 
son  (Koston,  1S36)  ;  Samuel  Fowler's  "Politi- 
cal Opinions  of  Jefferson,"  in  the  A'o.  Amer.  Re^'., 
Oct.,  1865;  "Adams  and  Jefferson  as  founders 
of  parties,"  in  the  National  Quart.  Rrc,  March, 
1S75  ;  his  "Opinions  on  Slavery,"  by  A.  D. 
White  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  ix.  29  (see  Ran- 
<lolph,  iii.  App.) ;  C.  de  Witt's  Etude,  1862,  from 
i\\c  Kcvue  dcs  Deux  Mondcs  (fuly,  1S59),  and  a 
version  in  Faiglish  by  R.  S.  U.  Church,  1862; 
Ste.  Beuve's  Premiers  Lundis,  vol.  ii.  ;  'Paine's 
Xout'eaux  Essais ;  J.  V..  Cooke  in  A'cw  Aincr. 


Cyclop/edia  ;  and  references  in  Poole,  .Mlibonc, 
and  Duyckinck. 

There  is  a  good  e:;eniplification  of  the  Feder- 
alist views  of  Jeffersonism,  received  by  inheri- 
tance and  long  clung  to,  in  S.  (',.  Coodrich's 
Recoil,  of  a  Lifetime,  i.  100,  1 18. 

'  The  fullest  bibliography  is  the  Bibliothcca 
Hamiltoniana.  A  list  of  boo!  <■  'written  hy  or  relat- 
ing to  Alexander  Hamilton,  l>v  Paul  Leicester 
Lord  {S.  Y..  18S6, —  500  copies). 

*  He  also  defends  him  in  Afartin  I 'an  ffuren's 
Calumnies  repudiated  {S.  Y.,  1870). 

"  The  author  says  that  nearly  all  the  copies 
were  burned  in  the  binder's  hands. 

''  There  was  a  third  edition  in  1868 ;  and  in 
1S79  it  was  reissued  at  Boston  as  The  Life  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  a  History,  etc. 

~  Rives's  Madison  is  a  frequent  object  of  his 
attack,  and  Rives  (i.437),  in  turn,  points  out  the 
other's  prejudices  and  perversions.  Von  Hoist 
(Eng.  transl.,  i.  172)  charges  J.  C.  H.  with  sup- 
nressions. 

''  Parton  (Jefferson)  calls  the  book  "a  lumber- 
ing pamphlet  in  seven  volumes  octavo,  designed 
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tile  essential  stiircliousi.'  for  the  student  of  Hamilton.  He  lan,  if  steady  of  head,  niakt 
.dlowances  for  the  over-partial  zeal,  and  can  avoid  the  snares  of  the  writer's  perversions, 
and  desert  him  in  his  not  aitoj^tther  guileless  meanderinjjs.' 

The  earliest  gathering  of  Hamilton's  writinjjs  is  John  Wells's  edition  of  the  If'orJts  ; 
i()M/»ist>ii;  his  most  impoitaiit  offuinl  ifports  :  an  improvrit  edition  of  The  I'lderalist. 
and  racijicus,  on  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  (N.  V.,  i8lo;  some  copies,  1816:  in 
three  volumes).  Only  one  volume  was  published  of  Francis  L.  Hawks's  Official  and  other 
papers  of  Hamilton  (X.  Y.,  1842J,  and  they  arc  wholly  of  the  Revolutionary  periotl. 

The  first  extensive  collection  was  that  under  the  title,  Works,  comprisini;  his  corre- 
spondence, and  his  political  and  official  writini^s,  e.vclusiTe  of  The  federalist,  civil  and 
military.  I'nblished  from  the  orit^inal  manuscripts  deposited  in  the  Department  of  state, 
by  order  of  the  joint  library  committee  of  coni^ress.  Edited  by  John  C.  Hamilton  ( N.  Y., 
1850-1.S31.  in  seven  volumes).-  The  latest  edition  is  that  edited  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Works  i\.  Y.,  1.S.S5,  etc.,  500  copies,  in  S  volumes;.' 

'I'he  bitter  and  unblushin<;  character  of  the  political  antagonisnis  of  the  day  are  no  bel- 
ter exemplified  than  in  the  charge  against  Hamilton  of  speculating  In  government  securi- 


lo  show  that  Ge<jrge  Wasliiiiylon  was  I'linili, 
and  .'Mexander  Hamilton  the  man  liuliind  the 
green  curtain,  piillinn  the  wires  and  making  him 
talk."  Cf.  Kaiulall's  Jiffi-rion  (ii.  20.S)  on  sim- 
ilar use  made  by  Washington  ot  Jefferson. 

'  The  lesser  lives  may  need  a  few  words  of 
characterization.  James  Kenwick's  is  a  i)opular 
recital  in  Harper's  J-'iimily  I.ihrarv  (1.S40  and 
later).  S.  M.  Smucker's /,//;■(;;/(/  'I'iiiics  ,<l'  Ifam- 
illoii  (Boston,  1S57)  is  too  compressed  for  the 
student.  Christopher  James  RietmiilUr's  [.if 
and  Times  of  //.  (London,  1864)  is  a  foreigner's 
view,  not  wholly  intelligent,  of  Hamilton's  intlu- 
ence  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  republic. 
J.  Williams's  /,//;•  of  If.  (.V.  V.,  1865)  served  as 
an  introduction  to  the  Hamilton  Club  series. 
Ford,  Bi/'l.  //urn.,  no.  loS,  thinks  a  lioston  book, 
1S04,  which  this  life  preti  nds  to  follow,  does  not 
exist.  Ford  (p.  99)  also  says  that  Francis  S. 
Hoffman  a.ssumcd  the  name  of  the  Hamilton 
Club  to  print  old  attacks  on  Hamilton.  The 
///;•  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  (Boston,  1S76;  and 
later  cds.  in  two  vols.),  is  the  best  substitute  for 
the  voluminous  work  of  the  son.  He  confesses 
admiration  of  his  subject,  but  expresses  his  tem- 
perate purpose,  when  he  fears,  in  the  preface, 
that  he  has  neither  pleased  the  ardent  admirer 
nor  the  strenuous  enemy.  The  Alexander  Havi- 
illoii  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  the  "American 
Statesmen  Series  "  (Boston,  1882,  and  later  eds.), 
is  probably  the  most  read  of  all  the  lives.  Lodge 
luad  shown  his  study  of  the  subject  in  a  p.ipcr  in 
the  Xo.  Amer.  /'<-r.,  cxxiii.  T13.  Q.i.Mx'!.  Studies 
in  History,  p.  132. 

The  abundant  testimonies  and  criticisms  can 
be  feathered  from  Allilicne  (i.  773)  and  Poole's 
Index  (p.  5C)7).  For  warm  I'rcnch  admiration, 
see  LabouKaye'syfAf/.r-^/w/j,  iii.  ch.  9;  and  Schou- 
ler's  estimate  (particularly  ii.  63)  is  not  an  un- 
fair, as  it  is  a  varied  one  in  praise  and  dispraise. 
.At  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  eulogies 
from   some   of   the   most   distinguished   of   his 


countrymen  in  the  Federalist  parly,  whose  enco- 
miums may  be  taken  as  expressions  of  contem- 
porary admiration,  which  it  is  of  interest  to  con- 
sider, if  the  soberer  judgment  of  posterity  may 
more  or  lessipialify  it,  —  such  as  came  from  Har- 
rison (irav  ( Itis,  (louverneiu'  Morris,  and  Fisher 
.\mcs.  Otis's  was  printed  at  Boston  in  1S04  ; 
Morris's  is  ir.  F.  .Moore's  .Imerieaii  Uoi/iience  ; 
.Vmes's  was  reprinted  (lioston,  1.S04)  from  tlie 
liosloii  Repertory.  (Cf.  Ames's  H'oi/cs,  ii.  256.) 
There  are  some  reminiscences  in  C.  W.  I'.  Cus- 
tis's  A'ciol/ectioiis. 

William  Colemait  published  a  Colleetion  of 
fails  and  do(  iiiiienls  relative  to  the  death  of  (leu- 
eral  Hamilton  (\.  V.,  1804),  a  volume  which  in- 
cludes orations,  sermons,  and  eulogies.  The 
fatal  duel  with  Burr,  beside  making  part  of  the 
Li'res  of  both  Hamilton  and  Burr,  was  of  such 
political  significance  that  all  the  general  histories 
rehearse  the  facts.  Cf.  also  .Sullivan's  I'libli, 
Men,  p.  260  ;  Aiitohiog.  of  C has  Piddle,  302,  402  ; 
Mat,',  of  Amer.  History.  March,  18S4  ;  Sabine's 
A'otes  on  Duellinf;  ;  B.  C.  Trinnan's  Tield  of 
Honor  [S.  v.,  1884),  etc.  ;  and  the  titles  in  Fold's 
Bild.  Ilamil.,  p]).  69,  etc. 

-  Ford,  no.  1 24. 

■'  It  differs  from  the  edition  of  1851  in  discard- 
ing letters  addressed  to  Hamilton,  others  "val- 
ueless for  history,"  and  the  Washington  letters 
included  in  J.  C.  Hamilton's  edition,  because 
drafts  were  foinul  in  .Me.xander  Hamilton's  hand- 
writing ;  and  in  admitting  the  federalist,  the  Rey- 
nolds pamphlet,  and  letters  printed  since  1851, 
and  others  unpublished  in  the  State  liepartment 
coUectiou  ;  also  the  first  volume  of  the  Continen- 
talist  (incomplete  in  the  1851  ed.),  the  speeches 
in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  as  reported 
by  Madison  and  Tate,  and  address  to  the  electors 
in  1789.  The  p.apers  are  grouped  by  subjects, 
and  chronological  under  subjects.  Th-^re  are  in 
the  Sfarhs  ,1/.V.S'.  (.\lix.  23)  a  .series  of  Hamil- 
ton's letters,  17S7-1795.    Sparks  has  indorsed  on 
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tics,'  wiien  Secretary  of  the  Trciisiiry,  wlucli  was  made  in  a  virulent  book  by  one  James 
Tliomson  Callender,  an  outcast  Mnjilisliman,''  wiio  is  said  to  liave  received  assistance 
from  Jefferson  in  tormuiatin;;  tiie  tliarj;e.''  It  occurred  in  chapters  5  and  6  of  Callen- 
(Icr's  ///.i7.  of  the  U.  S.  for  ijg6  (Pliilad.,  1797).  Hamilton  did  not  iiesitute,  in  Ids  defence 
and  explanation,  to  acknowledge  a  crime  of  another  sort,  as  helping  to  accoinit  for  appear- 
ances against  his  official  honor.  This,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Reynolds  pamphlet,"  .ind 
which  iiis  enemies  helped  him  to  circid.ite  by  reprinting  it  (iHooi,  is  called  Observations 
on  certiiin  </oiiiiiifnts,  contaiiiiil  in  Tlic  History,  etc.,  in  wliicli  tin  charge  is  fully  rifnteil, 
'.i'rittin  by  himself  (Fhilad..  1797).* 


The  life  of  the  Federal  party  expended  itself  very  nearly,  as  a  national  organization, 
during  the  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams,  m\<\  here  is  the  lield  to  study  it  in 
its  first  principles.  The  trials  to  which  it  was  sui)jectetl  were  singularly  mixed  liy  the 
equipoise  of  Washington,  and  because  of  the  dissensions  in  his  cabinet,  which  grew  im- 
portunate  as  soon  as  the  opposing  views  of  Federalists  and  .\nti-l'ederalists  hecame 
')penly  sustained.' 

.Matters  became  more  comp'icatcd  when,  with  John  .Vil.ims  President,  an  ultra  .\nti-Fecl- 
eralist  like  Jefferson  prusideil  in  the  Senate,  and  stood  in  the  line  of  succession  in  case  of 
the  President's  death.  We  trace  the  certain  and  uncertain  outcomes  of  Federalist  views, 
of  course,  in  the  histories  of  parties,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  ;  "  but  the  general 
histories,  like  I  lildreth,  Schi>uler,  .iiul  Von  Hoist,  must  not  be  forgotten,  if  no  reference 
to  them  is  made  in  later  notes  to  this  chapter,'  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  in 
the  lives  of  the  leading  I'ederalists  and  Anti-Federalists  that  their  party  views  and  i^as- 
sions  are  most  vividly  ijresented." 

It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  party  of  the  Federalists  had  collapsed  with  so  little  credit, 
if  it  had  not  tried  to  do  more  than  its  legitimate  work.  With  securing  the  Constitution 
and  giving  the  key  to  its  interpretation,  the  party  had  justified  its  existence.  Some  fool- 
ish measures  in  the  end  rendered  its  overthrow  inevitable,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
there  were  some  able  men  bound  to  effect  their  downfall,  and  were  iiersistent  in  it. 


t 


them :  "  I'liu  letters  were  copied  from  die  orig- 
inals in  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washing- 
ton, 1S30.  The  office  has  since  lieet\  hiirned, 
and  the  originals  destioyed." 

■  Tl\e  Congressional  resolutions  ol  Keh.,  1795, 
are  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  Madison  ((.lav's 
Miittisoii,  197). 

-  Having  been  apprehended  for  his  t'oliliait 
I'ro-^yess  of  Britain,  lulinl).  and  l.ond..  1792. 
Kriiili-y  Catal.,  no.  4,786. 

^  Sullivan's  J'uh.  M.ii,  156;  Morse's  Jrffi-r- 
SOI/,  J  2  5. 

*  The  pamphlet  was  reprinteil  by  the  Hamil- 
ton Club  in  1865,  and  i;  included  in  Lodge's 
ed.  of  Hanullon's  Works,  (.'allender  replied  in 
Sketches  of  llh'  Hist,  of  Aiiurica  (Phihul.,  I79,S) 
with  more  virulence  tlian  ever.  Cf.,  on  this 
scandal,  Mc.Master,  ii. ;  Sthouler,  i.  502;  Par- 
ton's  Jelltrsoii,  5J4. 

•>  Cf.,  on  these  dissensions,  IVorks  of  Joint 
Atiams,  i.  451  ;  Kandall's  Jefferson,  i.  ch.  15; 
Schouler,  i.  109  ;  Parton's  'Jefferson,  ch.  42  ; 
.Morse's  Flamilton,  ii.  ch.  1. 

Hamilton,  irritated  at  Freneau's  attacks,  which 
he  knew  to  be  in  the  interests  of  Jefferson,  re- 
taliated in  Fenno's  Gazette  as  "  .\n  .American," 
which  was   but   a  thin    disguise.     -Xs   the   war 


waged,  Washington  remonstrated,  when  Jeffer- 
son replied  bricllv,  but  Jefferson  relumed  a  long 
letter  outlining  his  views. 

C.  F.  .\dams  (Works  of  J.  Adonis,  vol.  i.) 
points  out  the  repeated  necessity  for  John  .\d- 
ains,  while  Vice-President,  to  throw  a  casting 
vote,  which  decided  constitutional  principles. 
Cf.  John  .\(lams's  letters  on  the  affairs  of  this 
time,  addressed  to  James  Lloyd,  in  ll'i'ri-s,  vol.  x. 

'•  Cf.  I.alor's  Cye/ofiei/io,  ii.  165-172. 

■  Dr.  Wharton,  in  his  Stote  Trials  of  the  U.  S. 
iliiriiij;  the  Adini'iistralions  of  Washini;ton  and 
.Idains,  has  an  introd.  on  the  i)olilical  history  <if 
this  period.  Gay  {Madison,  eh.  12)  portravs  the 
characteristics  of  the  Federal  and  Republican 
leaders  in  the  first  Congresses.  There  is  an  in- 
teresting letter  of  .\mes  (  Works,  i.  103)  on  the 
confiict  of  temper.  North  and  South,  in  1791. 
JucIkc  ]rcde\\'s  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  the  i^.S., 
in  the  Federal  liazette  (reprinted  in  McKee's  Ire- 
dell), goes  over  calmly  the  differences  of  the  two 
parties.  For  some  of  the  features  of  the  West- 
ern counter-parties,  see  .Mbach's  Annals  of  the 
West,  p.  68 J.  Cf.  Wm.  H.  Seward's  character- 
ization of  the  Federalists  and  Republicans  in 
his  Aiito/iios^rafhy,  p.  59. 

*  See  notes  .\  and  H  to  this  F^ssay. 
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The  Anti-Federalist  movement  found  a  great  obstacle  removed  in  the  retirement  and 
death  of  Washington ;  and  its  policy  was  best  mapped,  perhaps,  by  Jefferson,  when, 
retiring  from  Washington's  cabinet,  he  drew  up  his  Report  on  commercial  relations.^ 

Unfortunately  we  have  not,  as  a  monograph,  any  good  exposition  of  the  history  of  the 
Republican  party  as  led  by  Jefterson.^  The  unfinislied  History  of  Democracy,  by  Nahum 
Capen,  barely  touches  the  subject,  and  one  must  be  content  with  such  insufficient  records 
as  Ransom  H.  Clillet's  Democracy  in  the  U.  S.  (N.  Y.,  1868),  and  li.  F.  Hall's  Republican 
Party,  lygd-iSjs  (N.  Y.,  i8s6).8  We  can  find  a  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  party  in 
Austin's  Gerry  (\\.  121),  written  with  the  traditions  still  unbroken.  The  later  writers  of 
biography  have  necessarily  occasion  to  note  the  beginnings.'' 


1   U'ori's,  \V;ishingtoii"s  ed.,  vol.  vli. 

-  Capen  issued  only  three  parts  of  a  J/islorv 
oj  Democracy  ill  the  United  Slates  (Boston,  1S52) ; 
and  of  his  more  elaborate  but  rather  confused 
conglomerate,  The  History  of  Demoeiiuy,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  periods  (Hartford,  1874), 
only  the  first  volume  was  printed.  Cf.  Jonathan 
Norcross's  Hist,  of  Democracy  (X.  V.,  1SS3), — 
an  adverse  view. 

■'  Cf.  a  sketch  and  references  in  Lalor,  -68, 
78S. 

■•  Cf.,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  move- 
ments leading  to  the  rise  of  the  party  in  Irving's 
Washington,  vol.  v.,  written  "with  more  truth 
than  sympathy,"  as  I'arton  says,  who,  in  his  Life 
of  Jackson  (ch.  17),  has  his  own  way  of  telling 


the  story  under  the  head  of  "  Filthy  Democrats." 
Ilcnry  Adams  says,  in  his  John  ICaiidol/'h,^.  25J, 
speaking  of  a  later  period  (liSi5)  :  "Jeffersoji's 
party  was  still  in  power,  but  not  a  thread  was 
left  of  the  principles  with  which  he  had  started 
on  his  career  in  1801."  Duane's  Collection  of  se- 
lect pamphlets  (I'hihid.,  1814)  is  not  an  edifying 
exhibition  i  f  Democratic  argument  at  this  time. 
Cf.  Schouler  (iii.  45)  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Democracy  in  the  subsequent  administration  of 
Monroe. 

For  the  early  movements  allied  to  the  Tam- 
many Hall  section  of  the  Democrats,  and  for 
some  ex|)lanation  of  the  confusion  later  con- 
nected with  that  name,  see  Lalor,  iii.  850. 


NOTES. 


il 


A.  The  Livf.s  and  \Vr[tin(;s  of  thk 
Le.vding  FEnKRAi.lsTs. — Those  of  Washing- 
ton and  Hamilton  have  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding essay.  The  list  will  be  completed  down 
to  the  final  extinction  of  the  party  at  the  close 
of  the  war  of  1812-1S15.  A  view  of  the  neces- 
sity of  John  Adams  succeeding  to  the  chair  of 
Washington  is  set  forth  (vol.  i.  491)  in  C.  F.  Ad- 
ams's Works  of  John  Adams,  with  a  life,  notes, 
and  illustrations,  by  his  grandson,  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams  (Wo'/XoiW,  1S56,  etc.,  in  ten  volumes). 
This  is  the  full  and  essential  biography  of  the 
first  Vice-President.  It  is  as  free  from  oue- 
sidedness,  perhaps,  as  icuild  be  e.xpeclcd,  and 
Trescot  speaks  of  its  "singular  and  honorable 
imnartiality,"  though  Von  Hoist  (Fng.  tran.sl. 
i.  I4..  I  advi.scs  caution  in  respect  to  its  estimate 


of  Hamilton.  The  works  include  his  diary,  auto- 
biography so  far  as  it  was  written,  and  his  corre- 
spondence, as  well  as  public  papers,'  but  the 
material  employed  was  but  a  fraction  of  the  pa- 
pers left  by  him.  The  life,  which  was  begun  by 
John  (^)uincy  Adams  and  completed  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  has  been  published  separately. 
There  was  a  brief  Memoir  of  John  Adams  ( Wash- 
ington, 1S27)  published  by  his  nephew  shortly 
after  Adams's  death  ;  but  the  best  compressed 
biography  is  in  the  "  Amer.  Statesmen  Series," 
John  Adams,  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  (Boston, 
iSSs).'^ 

A  memoir  bv  John  T.  Kirkland  was  ])refixed  to 
the  IVorks  of  Fisher  Ames  (Boston,  i8og),  which 
produced  some  animadversions  on  his  political 
views.     These,  appearing  first  anonymously  as 


1  On  Adams  as  a  writer,  see  Cireenc,  Hist,  View  Am.  Kev..  -,Si  ;  cf.  Allibone  and  Duyckinck,  and  D.  A. 
fioddaid  in  Mem.  /list.  Boston,  iii.  141. 

-  There  were  nnnieious  eulogies  at  the  time  iif  his  death,  combined  with  those  of  Jefferson  (Hartford,  1S26) 
or  separately  published  (Uriiilcy  Calah,  iii.  4764;  A'.  F..  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  xi.  1)7-100).  Cf.  Theodore 
Parker's  Historic  Americans :  (Juincy's  Figures  of  the  Fast :  and  references  in  Poole's  Index  and  Ciishing's 
Index,  No,  Amer,  Htv.     l'"or  the  .\dan\s  genealogy,  see  A'.  A'.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  AVj,'.,  Jan.,  1853. 
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Ameriidii  Principles,  were  soon  known  to  be  the 
work  of  J.  Q.  Adams;  and  they  were  renlied  to 
with  little  sparing  of  rebuke,  by  John  Lowell  in 
some  Jiemiiris  (Hoston,  1809).  Some  opinions 
by  John  Adams  are  printed  in  Scribners  Afiii;.,  xi. 
577.1  'i'|,e  son,  Seth  Ames,  re-edited  the  W<'rks 
in  2  vols,  in  1854  ;  in  the  first  volume  is  a  collec- 
tion of  very  readable  letters  recovered  from  the 
descendants  of  Ames's  correspondents.  Ames 
kept  no  letter-book.    The  letters  given  by  Gibbs 


are  not  reprinted  in  this  collection.  The  sec- 
ond volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1809. 
George  Cabot,  in  1809,  is  said  to  have  designed 
the  publication  of  Ames's  private  letters ;  but 
the  i)lan  was  put  off  (Li/f  of  Jeremiah  Smilh, 
225,  —  in  which  some  pleasant  glimpses  of  Ames 
are  found).  A  supplement  volume  of  Hfeeches 
in  CoHj^ress,  I'^Sg-iJifd,  was  edited  by  I'elham 
W.  Ames  (Hoston,  1871).- 
Tlie  Life  of  Timothy  Piekeriiis;  was  begun  by 


FI.SIIER   AMES.» 


1  On  Ames  as  .i  speaker,  see  Parsons's  rheophilu!  Parsons,  p.  11 3,  and  iie  coniparisiin  of  .\nics  and  Madi- 
son in  Amcr.  Aiitii/.  .Sue.  Proe.,  April,  1SS7,  p.  j;4.  as  they  appeared  in  Congress  in  171)4. 

'•i  Cf.  I.orliiK's  ISoslon  Orators,  p.  2c)i  ;  Magooii's  Orators  of  the  Kev.;  George  I. nut's  'I'hree  Bras  of 
N.  /:'.,  etc. ;  Poole's  fiu/e.x,  p.  34. 

*  .After  J.  Htiyd's  engraving  of  the  painting  by  .Stuart,  as  given  in  Delaplaino's  A'(/(w'/ii;j' (1S15),  There 
is  an  engraving  of  tins  same  picture  l)y  I.eney.  in  the  .inaleetie  Mag.,  .Xpril.  1.S14 ;  one  by  Kelley  in  the  Bos- 
ton .Monthly  Afat;.,  Jan..  1S2I1 ;  ,'nil  Kilwin's  in  .Ames's  Worhs,  i.  (1854).  An  excellent  woodcut  is  in  llig- 
ginson's  Larger  Hist.  I'.  .S~.,  p.  (oi.  The  original  is  owned  by  Mrs.  John  \\.  Lodge.  Copies  arc  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  and  in  Men\orlal  Mall.  Cambridge.     (_f.  Mason's  Htnart,  127. 
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his  son,  Octavius,  and  finished  by  C.  \V.  Upham. 
(Cf.  llildreth,  vi.  718:  Sabin,  vol.  xv.)  H.  C. 
Lodge  (All.  Monthly,  June,  1S78,  and  Studies  in 
Jlistoiy,  \i.  1S2)  complains  of  this  biography  as 
softening  the  asperities,  personal  and  political, 
of  I'ickering's  character  so  much  as  to  do  reader 
and  subject  injustice.  Lodge's  view  is  com- 
mended by  Schouler  (i.  304  ;  cf.  p.  467). 
The  Life  of  John  Jay  (N.  Y.,  1833),  by  William 


(leorge  Clibbs's  Memoirs  of  the  Administia- 
tions  of  Wiishiiii;lon  and  John  Adams,  Edited 
from  the  papers  of  Oliver  IVohott  (X.  V.,  1S46), 
in  2  vols. 

Trescot,  in  his  Diplom.  of  the  Ailtn.  of  Wash- 
iiii^ton  and  Adams  (p.  66),  while  admitting  the 
great  value  of  tiibbs's  material,  deplores  that 
the  book  is  "  written  with  all  the  violent  ani- 
mosity  of   perverted   party   feeling   in   making 


JOHN  JAY   A.S   CHIEF  JUSTICE." 


Jay,  Whitelock's /.//if  <;//</  Times  of  Jay,  i\\n\  the  jealousies,  gossip,  and  scandal  of  tiie  day  the 

memoir  in  Van  Santvoord's,  and  in   Flanders 's  ground  of  hisioric.-'l  induction." 

Chief  Justices.  .Sparks's   Life  of  Gon-vrneur   Morris  intro- 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Ifcniy  Knox,  duces  us  to  a  Federalist  who  kept  up  a  l)usy  cor- 

by  F.  S.  Drake  (Uoston,  1^72).  respondence  with    the  leading  members  of  his 

•  .\fter  the  cnKravinj;  in  Delaplaint's  Repository  (IMiihid.,  iSi-;)  by  I.encv,  fulluwini;  Stuart's  piclnic.     Sec 
mile.  p.  1)1,  fcir  mite  im  portraits. 
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party,  at  first  from  'uiropc,  when  he  was  living 
in  Paris,  and  after  1799  in  his  own  country. 
An  opponent's  view  is  in  Kandall's  Jefferson  (i. 
515).     Roosevelt's  .I/wr/Vj  is  more  readable. 

Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland,  became  so  boldly 
persistent  as  a  Federalist  that  Jefferson  called 
him  •'  the  Federal  bull-dog."  Story  called  him 
"  a  compound  of  strange  qualities."  There  is  a 
short  life  of  hini  in  the  PiiNiailions  of  the  Mary- 
land Hist.  Society. 

The  A/emoir  of  Tlieopl:ilus  Parsons,  Ijy  his  son 
(Boston,  1859), who  calls  the  father  "always and 
thoroughly  a  Federalist." 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  Life  of  Georji^c  Cabot 
(Uoston,  1S77),  who  was  in  Congress  as  a  sen- 
ator 1791-1796;  but  his  c^i.rter  is  more  particu- 
larly illustrative  of  the  haid-dyini;  .Vew  F.ngland 
Federalism.  (Cf.  Xation,  July,  1S77.)  We  have 
others  of  this  type  in  .Sanuiel  IJc.xtcr  and  Josiah 
Quincy,  but  Dexter  went  over  to  the  support  of 
"  Madison's  War."  ' 

There  is  not  so  extended  a  life  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  as  there  should  be ;  but  he  has  put 
his  opinions  before  us  in  the  early  formative  days 
of  the  government  in  his  Life  of  Was/iini^ton. 
His  judicial  career  has  been  most  emphasized, 
and  to  his  decisions  wc  trace  some  of  the  most 
important  earlv-establishcd  constitutional  cpies- 
tions  as  illustratini;  the  Federalist  theories.- 
The  only  monoj;r;iphic  biography  is  .Vllan  H. 
Magruder's  .lo/in  Miv  hall  (Boston,  1SS5)  in  the 
"  Amcr.  Statesmen  St  vies,"  in  which  the  author 
had  some  aid  from  iimily  papers.'' 

(Jf  Oliver  Fllswiii  '1  ilicre  is  no  good  record, 
though  he  is  of  com  -'  included  in  the  works  of 
Flanders  and  Van  Santvoord.*  He  was  one  of 
Washington's  firmest  supporters  in  politics,  and 
entered  upon  the  chief-justiceship  near  the  close 
of  Washington's  administration.  (Cf.  Poole's 
Index,  p.  404.) 

In  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  Ire- 
dell,  one  of  the  assoeiate  fnstiees  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  l\  S.,  hv  GriffUh  J.AfePee  (X.  V., 
1857,  and  iSSj-.Sj),  in  2  volumes,  wc  lind  in  the 
second  volume  a  correspondence  of  interest   in 


disclosing  the  Federal  side  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  also  various  charges 
to  juries  (1790-179S),  in  which  judicial  opinions 
are  set  forth  with  more  warmth  and  partisanship 
than  we  would  countenance  in  these  days. 

The  Life  of  Jeremiah  Smith  (Boston,  1S45),  by 
John  II.  .Morison,  is  a  record  of  a  member  of  the 
second  and  succeeding  Congresses  from  Xew 
Hampshire,  who  did  not  comprehend  Hamilton's 
funding  system  and  hated  France,  so  that  he 
swung  between  the  two  parties  ;  but  he  was  stead- 
fast in  his  adherence  to  Washuigton,  and  ulti- 
mately believed  Federalism  to  be  too  good  for 
the  age. 

During  the  war  of  iSiJ,  the  leading  Federal- 
ists in  Congress  were  Christopher  Core  and  Ru- 
fus  King,  and  of  neither  have  wc  any  adequate 
memoir.  There  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Gore  in  the 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  x.x.xiii.  191,  by  Mr. 
Ripley.  Of  King  there  is  nothing  better  than 
the  sketches  in  general  biographies  like  the 
A'alional  Portrait  Gallery  (vol.  ill.)."' 

During  the  war.  New  Fngland  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  by  a  decided  Federalist, 
whose  career  is  told  by  George  S.  Ilillard  in  the 
Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Jeremiah  Mason, 
privately  printed  (Cambridge,  1S73).  Cf.  Cur- 
tis's  Webster,  i.  87. 

There  is  no  considerable  memoir  of  Caleb 
Strong.  H.  C.  Lodge  printed  the  most  exten- 
sive one,  which  we  have  in  tlie  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Proc.  (i.  290;  also  in  his  Studies,  224).  Strong 
was  in  the  first  .Senate. 

The  chief  repository,  however,  respecting  the 
Xew  ICnglanders  is  the  Documents  rclati//:;-  to 
Neiv  Eni;land  Federalism,  I'.d.  hy  Henry  Adams 
(Boston,  1877).  It  contains  papers  which  passed 
between  the  Mass.  Federalists  and  J.  Q.  Adams, 
ending  with  his  "Reply  to  the  .\ppeal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Federalists,"  which  had  never 
been  jirinted  before,  thoui^h  it  had  served  a  pur- 
pose for  Lodge  in  liis  Cahol,  and  for  ihe  /,//.'■  of 
Wm.  IVumer.  Tlie  Refly  was  written  under 
the  disapi)ointmcntsof  .\dams  wlien  driven  from 
the  presidency,  and  with  a  natural   bitterness; 


1  Cf.  I..  M.  S;u-,i,'unt's  biicl'  Reminiscences  of  .Samuel  Dexter  {Huston,  1S57),  and  an  essay  by  Judge  Story 
in  his  .Uiscell.  lVritin_:;s.  Kdnuuiil  (jiiincy's  Life  of  Josioli  (7»/«, 7  (Boston,  iSA;),  and  j.  U.  Lowell's  "A 
( ileal  Public  Character  '  in  his  Study  Windows,  show  us  an  nntlincliin^  I'ederalist.  In  the  Memoir  of  llie 
life  of  John  Quincy  .Idains,  hy  Josiah  (>«/;(iV  (Boston,  1S5.S),  the  author  says  he  has  derived  liis  matter 
'■from  personal  acquaintance,  from  .Vdanis's  ijublic  works,  and  from  authentic  unpublished  materials ;"  but 
tile  book  has  a  special  interest  as  from  tlie  pen  of  an  actor  in  the  events  he  describes  duiiiii;  the  reinii  and 
decline  of  the  I''ederalists. 

-  Cf.,  for  instance,  the  eulogies  of  |iKlt(e  Story  (.l/;V<v//irHC()«J  Writings,  p.  ii_V))  and  of  Horace  Biniiey, 
aiul  the  addresses  of  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  W.  II.  Kawie  in  Rxcrciscs  at  tlie  ceremony  of  un-eeiling  the 
statue  of  John  .Marshall,  in  Washington.  .May  10.  liS/  (Washinijton,  i.SS)),  and  tlie  memoiis  in  I'landeis, 
and  in  \"an  Santvoord's  f.ires  of  the  Chief  Justices. 

•1  Cf.  Benton's  Thirty  Year.i'  i'ien:  i.  cli.  I4();  I".  W.  (iilmcr's  Sketches  .tnd  Essays  of  Public  Characters; 
K.  Hughes  in  the  Reformed  Quart.  Rev.,  Oct.,  iS.S;;  and  references  in  Poole's  Index,  p.  S04. 

*  His  son-in-law,  Joseph  Wood,  eontemplated  the  wiitiiu;  of  a  biography  in  i,S;6,  but  his  pui'iiose  tailed 
(Madison's  Letters,  etc.,  iv.  427). 

'■'  Cf.  Benton's  Thirty  Vcort'  I'icie  (i,  ch.  23);  Afaiiic  Hist,  and  (icucal.  Recorder,  vol.  i 
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and  the  editor  finds  it  prudent  to  omit  some  pas- 
sages respecting  II.  G.  Otis.  John  T.  Morse,  in 
his  John  Q.  Adams,  contends  for  the  justice  of 
Adams's  ground  (p.  219).  The  Appendi.\  is 
mostly  from  the  Pickering  Papers  in  the  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc, — "the  most  considerable  collection 
of  Federalist  papers  yet  thrown  open  to  stu- 
dents." 1 

Much  of  the  writing  on  the  Federalist  side 
was   done  by  the    political    actors ;  -  but   they 


were  reinforced  by  two  journalists  of  different 
quality.  The  scope  of  Noah  Webster  as  a  polit- 
ical writer  is  shown  by  H.  E.  Scudder  in  his 
Noah  IVebsUr  (Boston,  18S2),  and  his  N.  Y. 
Miiieii'a  had  more  the  confidence  of  the  respec- 
table part  of  the  Federal  party  than  John  Fenno's 
GaulU?  The  position  of  William  Cobbett  was 
a  peculiar  one,  and  we  associate  both  hard-fisted 
vigor  and  scurrility  with  the  name  of  "  Peter 
Porcupine."'' 


tv     i 


V"; 


»  John  T.  Morse,  J r.,  characterizes  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federalists  in  Boston  at  this  time  in  a  chapter 
on  "  The  Uencli  and  liar  U  Boston,"  in  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  iv. ;  cf.  also  Sullivan's  Public  A/cn,  374,  etc. 
There  is  a  good  instance  of  the  jubilant  spirit  of  the  New  England  Federalists  in  1S09  in  a  letter  of  John 
Eliot  to  Josiah  Quincy  (.Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  xvii.  19),  and  in  tlie  account  of  the  celebration  in  Boston  in  1813 
because  of  Napoleon's  Russian  disasters  (lii'l.  xviii.  379),  as  printed  in  tlie  Columbian  Centincl,  March  27, 
1S13. 

Something  of  the  more  respectful  antagonism  of  the  two  parties  can  be  seen  in  some  of  the  letters  of  Jolin 
T.  Kirkland  {Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  xvii.  112),  and  the  flavor  of  the  time  is  preserved  in  the  reminiscences  of 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  William  Sullivan,  and  Timothy  Pickering,  in  Josiah  Quincy's  Figures  of  the  Past,  from 
the  leaves  of  old  journals  (Boston,  1S83).  There  is  a  picture  of  the  experiences  of  a  Republican  among  the 
Connecticut  Federalists  in  \V.  M.  Meig's  Life  of  Josiah  Meigs  (Philad.,  1SS7). 

At  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812,  Dexter  of  M.i.ssachusetts,  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire,  William  Pinkney 
of  Maryland,  Rufus  King  of  New  York,  J.  A.  Bpyard  if  Delaware,  and  R.  G.  Harper  of  South  Carolina 
went  over  to  !lie  support  of  the  administration.  At  this  time  two  thirds  of  the  newspapers  in  New  England 
were  in  opposition  to  the  government, 

2  Some  of  the  best  of  their  writings  will  be  found  in  Robert  Goodloe  Harper's  Select  Works  (Baltimore, 
1814) ;  but  his  speeches  and  tracts  usually  appeared  separately  at  the  time  of  t'.ieir  composition.  Morse  says 
in  his  Jefferson  (p.  343),  "  Tlie  Federalists  have  to  this  day  been  more  successful  than  the  Republicans  in 
getting  their  side  forcibly  and  plausibly  before  the  reading  public."  But  a  distinguished  Federalist  gives  us 
another  picture.  "The  newspapers,"  wrote  Fisher  Ames  in  1801,  "are  an  overmatch  for  any  government. 
They  will  first  overawe,  and  then  usurp  it.  Tlie  Jacobins  owe  their  triumph  to  the  unceasing  use  of  this 
engine  ;  not  so  much  to  skill  in  the  use  of  it,  as  by  repetition  "  (  Works,  i.  294). 

John  Lowell,  of  Boston  (b.  1769 ;  d.  1S40),  was  never  in  office  ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  Federalists'  strongest 
pamphleteers.  His  Ncxv  England  Patriot,  being  a  candid  comparison  of  the  frineiplcs  and  conduct  of  the 
Washington  and  Jefferson  Administrations  (Boston,  iSio),  sets  forth  powerfully  the  contrast  in  respect  to 
hostility  to  Britain  and  subserviency  to  France,  hostility  to  commerce,  depleting  of  the  Treasury,  and  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution. 

3  Schouler,  i.  369;  WwA^mC'r,  Journalism,  191,     Cf.  index  to  Belknap  Paperi,\o\.  ii. 

*  Peter  Porcupine's  Work:,  exhibiting  a  faithful  Picture  of  the  United  States  of  America,  their  Govern- 
ments,  Laws,  Politics.  Re  ii  -ces,  Presi.'nts,  Governors,  Legislators,  Customs,  Manners.  Morals,  /Religion, 
Virtues,  Vices, etc.,  and  a  complete  Ser..  <  of  Historical  Documents  and  Remarks,  from  the  end  of  the  War, 
in  17S.;  to  iSoi  (London,  1801),  in  twelve  volumes,  is  not  so  wearisome  reading  as  the  extent  might  indicate, 
for  his  characterizations  are  racy,  r.:id  we  get  principles  and  men  set  before  us  vividly.  He  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1796,  and  of  course  a  portion  of  his  survey  is  his  observatior.  of  events  not  within  his  experience ; 
but  he  looked  sharply  at  the  past  as  well  as  sharply  at  the  present.  An  impetuous  zeal  carried  him  often 
beyond  the  bounds  tl'  prudence,  sometimes  beyond  decency,  and  his  Peter  Porcupine's  Gazette  occasionally 
hurt  the  Federalist  pr-ty  as  much  as  its  enemies.  It  was  issued  in  Philadelphia  from  March  4,  1797,  to  Jan., 
iSoo,  and  it  was  from  this  and  his  pamphlets  that  the  Works  were  made  up,  Schouler  (i,  3(17),  referring  to 
the  (.'(Tsc//'.-',  speaks  of  it  as  "ostensibly  the  mouthpiece  of  the  ultr.vFederalists,  but  in  reality  to  propagate 
British  opinions  of  a  deeper  dye,"  Benj,  Russell,  in  the  Columbian  Centinel,  thus  defined  Cobbett's  work  : 
"The  Federalists  found  the  Jacobins  had  the  Aurora,  .-l-gus,  amb  Chronicle,  and  they  perceived  that  these 
vermin  were  not  to  be  operated  on  by  reason  or  decency.  It  was  therefore  thought  necessary  to  hunt  down 
■:hese  skunks  and  foxes,  and  the  'fretful  porcupine '  was  selected  for  this  business  "  (Buckingham's  Remi- 
niscences, ii.  81).  Cobbett's  free  pen  brought  him  easily  into  libel  suits,  and  for  an  attack  on  Dr.  Rush  he 
was  fined  ?5,ooo,  which,  with  expenses,  cost  him  ?S,ooo.  He  took  his  revenge  in  his  Rush  fjght  (five  nos. ; 
cf,  Brinley  Catal.,  iii,  no.  4,813),  which  he  printed  in  New  York  in  1800,  just  before  leaving  for  England, 
and  there  were  those  who  said  that  he  was  pensioned  from  England  to  advocate  monarchical  idea?  in  America ! 
(Cf.  Hildreth,  v.  1^4,  etc.,  for  other  libel  suits.) 

Porcupine  was  a  good  mark  for  the  Republican  arrows,  and  McMaster  (ii.  253)  enumerates  some  of  their 
shafts.  Cobbett's  own  venom  was  emitted  upon  Priestley,  particularly  in  his  Observations  on  the  Emigration 
of  Dr.  Priestley  (Philad,,  1794),  and  upon  everybody  who  was  thought  to  favor  a  French  policv     Cf.  titles  in 
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B.  The  Lives  and  Writinos  of  the 
Leading  Anti- Federalists,  or  Republi- 
cans. —  Of  Jefferson  there  has  been  given  a  suf- 
ficient account  in  the  preceding  Essay. 

Next  to  Jefferson,  we  must  consider  Madison 
as  possessing  the  greatest  influence  in  combating 
the  Federalists.  Lodge  (Studies  in  History,  157) 
says  that  "  Madison  cannot  fairly  be  numbered 
with  either  party  "  ;  but  when  we  find  him  facing 
where  he  had  earlier  shown  his  back,  we  may 
consider  he  had  fairly  taken  his  side  among  the 
Anti-Federalists  in  the  time  of  the  second  Con- 
gress. Fisher  Ames  (lV,>ks,  i.  49)  pictures 
Madison  as  "  Frenchified "  in  his  principles, 
and  bookish  rather  than  practical  in  his  polit- 
ical theories.  "  One  of  his  speeches,"  he  adds, 
"was  taken  out  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Xai'oiis. 
The  principles  of  that  book  are  excellent,  but 
the  application  of  them  in  America  requires 
caution." 

There  are  two  collections  of  the  writings  of 
Madison,  gathered  out  of  the  papers  which  Con- 
gress at  two  different  times  has  bought,  and  they 
have  been  published  by  their  order :  — 

The  papers  of  James  Madison,  beiiii;  his  corre- 
spondence and  reports  of  debates  during  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation,  and  his  reports  of  de- 
bates in  the  Federal  Convention.  Published  under 
the  superintendence  of  Henry  D.  Gilpin  (Wash- 
ington, 1840;  N.  Y.,  1S41  ;  Mobile,  1852),  in 
three  volumes.  This  is  usually  cited  as  The 
Madison  Papers}  and,  beside  the  reports  men- 
tioned in  the  title,  they  include  some  correspon- 
dence of  the  same  period,  1 782-1 787.  The  Let- 
ters and  other  ivritings  of  jfames  Madison  ( Phi- 
ladelphia, 1865;  N.  v.,  1884),  in  four  volumes, 
includes  material  falling  between  the  limits  of 
Madison's  active  life,  1 769-1836;  and  the  book, 
only  in  the  case  of  a  few  letters,  duplicates  the 
matter  of  the  earlier  publication,  while  reprints 
of  certain  of  Madison's  political  tracts  are  in- 
cluded. The  committee  of  publication  also  ac- 
knowledge the  courtesy  of  Mr.  James  C.  Mc- 
Guire  in  helping  them  to  copies  of  certain  papers 
in  his  possession.     Mr.  McGuire  published  at 


Washington,  in  1859,  Selections  from  the  private 
correspondence  of  James  Madison,  t8ij-iSj6. 

John  Quincy  Adams  published  an  Eulogy  on 
the  life  and  character  of  Madison,  at  Boston,  in 
1836 ;  and  later  his  Lives  of  James  Madison  and 
James  Monroe,  with  historical  notices  of  their  Ad- 
ministrations (IJoston,  1850;  Philad.,  1854). 

The  weightiest  book  on  Madison,  however,  is 
the  Life  and  Times  of  James  Madison,  by  Wm. 
C.  Rives  (Boston,  1S59-1868),  in  three  volumes, 
only  two  of  which,  however,  the  author  lived  to 
publish.  The  third,  bringing  the  narrative  no 
farther  than  the  close  of  Washington's  adminis- 
tration (1797),  was  issued  by  his  son,  editing  the 
lather's  manuscript.  From  Madison's  pro-iii- 
nence,  during  Washington's  terms,  as  an  expo- 
nent of  Republicanism  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  record  of  his  X;\  is  of  the  first 
importance.  The  younger  Rives  claims  Wash- 
ington to  have  been  with  Madison,  in  principle. 
Republicans  of  the  conservative  school.  The 
elder  Rives,  in  his  preface,  says  that  he  has 
worked  from  the  Madison  pape.s,  and  from  other 
papers  placed  in  his  hands  by  private  courtesy, 
and  presents  his  book  as  lielonging  "  more,  per- 
haps, to  the  department  of  history  than  of  biog- 
raphy, though  partaking  of  the  character  of 
both."  One  must,  however,  go  to  his  foot-notes 
to  learn  with  any  precision  what  his  authorities 
have  been.-  Mr.  Rives  made  no  pretensions  to 
authorship,  and  his  book  warrants  his  reserva- 
tion. It  is  not  attractive  reading,  and  .Sydney  M. 
Gay  has  called  it  "  stately,  not  to  say  stilted  ;  " 
but  its  worth  will  be  apparent  to  the  student. 
There  was  need  of  a  condensed  memoir  of  Mad- 
ison, which  should  also  include  his  later  and  not 
so  brilliant  year.s,  and  this  we  have  in  S.  \\. 
Oay's  James  Madison  of  the  "  American  States- 
men Series"  (Boston,  1884).  Gay's  view  of 
Madison  is  not  an  admiring  one,  and  is  moulded 
largely  by  the  weaknesses  of  his  presidential  ca- 
reer. Gay  (p.  172)  says:  "As  his  career  is  fol- 
lowed, the  presence  of  the  statesman  grows  grad- 
ually dimmer  in  the  shadow  of  the  successful 
politician." ' 


Brinley  Catal.,  iii.  p.  41.  Priestley  answered  him  in  liis  Letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  NorlhumbcrlanJ,  2d 
ed;  with  additions,  i'liilad.,  1801.  Some  of  Cobbctt's  chief  .\ineric.in  writings  constitute  the  lii^t  volume  of 
J.  M.  and  J.  P.  Cobbett's  edition  of  Selections  from  Cobbett's  Poliliial  Works,  being  an  .tbriili^mciit  of  tht 
too  volumes  of  the  WrHings  of  Porcupine  and  the  Polil.  Register,  jeilh  notes  historical  and  explanatory 
(London,  1835-48),  in  six  volumes.  Cf.  ICdward  .Smith's  William  Cobbelt,  a  Biography  (London,  1S7S),  and 
the  paper  upon  it,  in  IL  C.  Lodge's  Studies  in  History,  p.  1 10 ;  the  references  on  Cobbctt  in  Btooklyn  Library 
Catal.,  i.  133 ;  Poole's  Index,  p.  270  ;  and  the  bibliog.  in  Boston  Athcn<eum  Catal.,  p.  ()ii, 

I  Sabin,  no.  43,716. 

'■i  There  is  an  excellent  review  of  his  bonk  in  the  Quarterly  Kcvieit',  .\pril,  1S7S. 

'  Wirt's  defe.ice  of  Madison's  political  career  up  to  180S  is  in  Kennedy's  /.ifc  of  Wirt  (i.  220) ;  and  for  a 
Federal  view,  see  Sullivan's  Public  Men,  p.  315.  Accounts  of  Madison  in  his  domestic  aspects  will  be  found 
in  Paul  Jennings's  Colored  man's  Reminiscences  of  James  Madison  (Brooklyn,  i8(')5) ;  Meade's  Old  Churches, 
etc.,  of  Va.,  ii.  96;  a  paper  by  E.  W.  Johnston  in  Homes  of  Amer.  Statesmen,  and  on  his  home  in  I.ippin- 
cott's  i\fag.,\\.  nyT,.  Webster  and  'I'icknor  visited  him  in  1824  (Curtis's  Webster, '\,  iiy).  There  are  refer- 
ences in  Poole's  Indeic,  p.  7S6.  Of  Polly  Madison,  the  wife  and  long  the  widow,  we  fiiul  accounts  in  Dennie's 
Portfolio,  xix.  91 ;  Mrs.  Kllet's  Queens  of  Amer.  Society;  L.  C.  Holloway's  Ladies  of  the  While  House  ;  and 
particularly  in  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Dolly  .Madison,  ed.  by  her  grand-niece  (Boston,  1S8;;. 
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It  was  Madison  who  scl  I'liilip  I'"reiKau  upon 
his  editorial  career,  as  a  champion  of  thu  Kepul)- 
lican  side  ((iay's  Miuiisoii,  176,  etc.),  and  the 
X'ltioiuil  Giizitlt;  under  Rreneau,  led  the  oppo- 
sition to  Kenno's  paper,  which  was  patronized 
bv  Hamilton.' 

I'arton  says  :  "  It  is  .Varon  Hurr  who  taught 
the  Democratic  party  how  to  conepicr."  The 
lirst  attempt  to  write  an  account  of  liurr,  except 
for  political  ])urposes,  was  the  little  Lift'  i>/ Adton 
Jinn;  l)y  Saniue!  I,.  Knapp  (X.  V.,  i>S.?5),  pub- 
lished th'-"  vear  before  his  tieath,  and  of  not  much 
value  e.vccpt  as  rcHecting  current  (>|iinion.  Hurr 
was  singularly  delicient  anu)ng  the  party  leaders 
of  his  day  in  published  writings.'-  We  have, 
however,  two  considerable  lives  of  liurr.  Mat- 
thew 1,.  Davis  was  his  friend,  to  whom  he  en- 
trusted his  papers,  with  the  expectation  that 
Davis  would  prepare  an  account,  which  was  done 
in  the  Miinoir.t  of  .lnroii  Burr,  ■mit/i  ii  iiiisicUa- 
ihoiis  SiUition  froi'i  his  corrcsf-oiutviict'  (.\.  V., 
iSj7  and  1S56),  in  two  vols.''  He  throws  littk 
light,  is  hardiv  responsive  to  the  confidence  of 
his  friend,  and  tells  us  of  ISurr's  insuperable 
prejudices  against  Washington.  John  .\dams 
(//iv/ij,  .X.  124)  says  thai  when  he  suggested  the 
appointment  of  I'.urr  as  a  brigadier,  at  the  time 
of  the  threatened  French  war,  Washii  gtou  said: 
"  Hy  all  that  I  have  known  and  heard.  Col.  liurr 
is  a  brave  and  able  officer ;  but  the  q  lestion  is 
whether  he  has  not  e<iual  talents  at  intrigue." 
James  I'arton  claimed  that  it  was  not  possible, 
from  Davis,  from  his  luuopean  journals,  or  from 
the  evidence  of  his  trial,  to  tell  what  sort  of  a 
man  liurr  was.  So  he  sought  such  survivors  of 
Hurr's  accpiaint.Tnce  as  he  could  find,  and  gath- 
ered reports  from  them;  nut  to  follow  them,  as 
h''  savs,  but  to  elucidate  with  them  the  material 


in  the  records  already  nametl.  With  this  pur- 
pose he  wrote  his  /,//;■  and  J'inus  of  Anion 
linrr  (.\.  Y.,  1S57);  and  while  acknowledging 
liiirr's  lack  of  conscience,  he  made  the  most  of 
such  amiable  qualities  as  he  had,  to  jiaint  him 
not  quite  so  black  as  the  popular  notion.  His 
book  drew  out  some  indignant  review  'mostlvin 
religious  periodicals;  cf.  list  in  I'oole,  p.  179), 
and,  with  the  indignation,  a  little  new  uiatcrial, 
which  I'arton  made  some  use  of  in  a  new  cdi 
tion,  in  1SC4,  bv  adding  an  appendix.^ 

In  .Albert  (Jallatin  the  Democratic  partv  had, 
perhaps,  their  ablest  administrator.  Lodge  says 
of  him  in  his  S/ndifs,  p.  263:  "  Thj  life  of  (ial- 
laliii  from  1801  to  1815  is  the  cabinet  history 
of  the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and  -Vdams." 
It  cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  of  liurr.  that  his 
pen  was  idle.  What  he  wrote  was  never  made 
wholly  apparent  till  Henry  Adams  edited  T/ii- 
JVritinx's  of  Allicrt  GnUntin  ( I'hilad.,  1S79),  in 
three  volumes,  and  gave  in  the  last  of  them  a 
list  of  all  his  writings  and  where  they  could  be 
found.''  To  Mr.  Adams's  labors  the  student  is 
also  indebted  for  a  well-considered  /,//;•  of  Alhvrl 
Gallatin  (I'hilad.,  1879),  in  which  the  author's 
even  judgment  is  evinced.  He  has  given  us  a 
book  of  the  first  importance  in  the  study  of  Jef- 
ferson .'' 

The  bi'.iliography  of  Jimes  Monroe  has  been 
done  for  the  student  in  ;ui  appendix  to  (Jilman's 
.T/.i/;/i'(',  prepared  by  J.  F.  Jami  "^n  Excepting 
the  Enh\i;y  by  J.  Q.  Adams  (Ho.  18.51),"  and 

his  subse(iuent  Lives  of  CclcbraUd  Slatcsmcn 
(Madison,  Lafayette,  and  Monroe),  ^l^  Y.,  ii!;6, 
and  his  Li^us  of  Madison  and  Monroe  (liuffalo, 
1850;  I'hilad.,  1854;  and  other  eds.),  llic.e  was 
no  memoir  of  importance  till  President  1).  C. 
Clilman's   James  Monroe  in  /lis  relations  to  the 
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t  cf.  Diiyckinck.  O'''-  Amcr.  Lit.,  i.  V7.  etc.;  'S\(tv^c\Je//'ei:uiii.  1^2.  Fisher  .\mes  wrote  in  17(1;,  ^  1 1 '«;X-.(, 
i.  12S)  i.f  tlic  .lU.ick^  lif  I'leneaii,  that  ■■  their  niaiiifcslos  imlicate  a  spirit  (if  faclidii.  which  must  sncin  conic  td 
a  crisis.'' 

-  Wo  have  his  I'li-ale  joiiriials  diirins;  his  resiileiiee  in  /■li.iofe  [i.So.S-i.Si  1],  -eil/i  scleetioiis  fniiii  liis  eor- 
resfondencc,  cJ.  by  M.  I..  Da'eis  ( .V.  V.,  iS;S,  1S56),  in  twci  vols. ;  anil  such  ccincspiindence  as  Davis  also 
included  in  his  later  wmk. 

•'  Cf.  Tluirlow  Weed's  Aiiloliioi;rafli\\  p.  .(15. 

■•  I'arton  drew  Hurr's  character  more  concisely  in  his  Joikstiii.  'I'lie  Life  of  Aaron  Burr,  by  C.  H.  Todd, 
is  simply  a  reprint  of  a  portion  of  Todd's  Hist,  of  the  Jliiir  /•'aiiiily.  There  are  t!  e  beginnings  of  a  Burr 
bibliography  in  Sibin,  iii.  p.  i;;o.  and  in  the  .\lenzies  Catal..  p.  jo.  I'oole  (p.  179)  points  out  the  periodical 
papers,  to  which  may  be  added  two  papers  by  C.  II.  I'cck  in  the  Afag.  Amer.  Hist.,  Nov. and  Dec.  1SS7.  'I'o 
till  out  die  references  for  further  study,  there  is  McMaster,  on  his  early  days  (ii.  49) ;  (jarland's  HanJolftli  (i. 
ch.  .V):  Hcnton's  Thirty  Years'  I'iew.  cli.  uo  ;  .Vtkinson's  .VniwW'.  .V. /. ;  a  young  student's  impression,  in 
Dr.  William  Hague's  /,/'/;•  Xotes  (lioston.  i,SS7). 

•'■'  .Xdams's  book  was  a  selection  merely,  embracing,  in  two  of  the  volumes,  letters  hugely  imprinted  anil 
uncollected,  together  with  letters  addrcsseil  to  (iailatin  ;  and,  in  the  lliiid,  his  essays.  He  drew  the  material 
largely  from  the  ("lies  of  the  State  Departme'it,  and  from  the  Jefferson  and  Madison  papers. 

"  'The  lesser  books  and  papers  are  John  .lUstiii  .Stevens's  .Ml^ert  Catiatin  (Hoston,  1.SS3),  in  the  '■  .\iiieriLan 
Statesmen  Series;''  and  articles  by  H.  C.  Lodge  in  the  limy.  Ihitannica,  and  International  Review,  Sept.. 
1879;  and  by  J.  T.  Morse  in  the  Atlantie  .Monthly,  i\i:\.,  1.S79.  .\t  the  time  of  (iailatin's  death,  in  1S40, 
there     ;  ..  some  reminiscences  of  him  by  J.  K.  Ilartlott.  published  in  the  A'.  V.  Hist.  .Soe.  Proe.,  iS^t),  \i.  2!Si. 

?  There  is  a  Notice  (Washington,  1S32)  of  this  eulogy  by  John  Armstrong.  Cf.  character  of  Monroe  in 
Schouler,  iii.  203. 
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public  sei-vict  dining'  half  a  century,  iiyt-iSzb 
(Boston,  1883),  in  the  "American  .Statesmen  Se 
rie.s."  Tliere  is  no  general  edition  of  Monroe's 
writings. 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant,  and  certainly  the 
most  erratic,  of  the  Democrats  in  these  days  was 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  His  appearance 
in  Congress  dates  from  1800  (Hildreth,  v.  343). 
rinmer  wrote  not  long  after  this  • 
"  Randolph  has  more  talents  than  any 
one  man  of  that  party  I  but  they  are 
unwilling  to  own  a  leader  who  has  the 
appearance  of  a  beardless  boy  more 
than  of  a  full-grown  man"  {.Life  of 
Plumcr,  248).  In  i8o6  Randolph 
broke  with  the  administration  on  ques- 
tions of  policy  and  on  the  niatlti  of  a 
successor  to  Jefferson,  Monroe  instead 
of  Madison  being  the  nominee  of  Ran- 
dolph's faction.'  The  main  account  of 
Randolph  is  Hugh  A.  Garland's  Life 
of  John  F  .ndolph  (N.  Y.,  1850,  etc.); 
but  a  sufiicient  account  for  most  read- 
ers will  be  found  in  Henry  Adams's 
John  Randolph  (Boston,  1882).  The 
way  in  which  Randolph  sometimes 
found  his  match  in  impudence  is  seen 
in  Henry  L.  liowen's  Memoir  of  Tris- 
lain  Ihirges  (Providence,  1835).  It  is 
a  question  if  he  did  not  at  times 
break  through  the  boun.. ,  of  sanity.''^ 

Henry  Wheaton  wrote  Some  account 
of  the  life,  tvritings,  and  speeches  of  IVm. 
Pinkney  (\.  Y.',  i8j6;  cf.  Madison's 
Letters,  etc.,  iii.  338,  553),  and  abridged 
it  in  the  Life  of  IVitliam  Pinkney  (lios- 
ton,  1836)  for  Sparks's  Amer.  Biog- 
raphy (vol.  v.).  A  nephew,  the  Rev, 
Dr.  William  Pinkney,  published  at 
N.  Y.  (1853)  T'k:  Life  of  William  Pinkney,  one 
of  those  overdone  performances  that  make  the 


unsympathetic  regret.  Kennedy's  rather  sharply 
drawn  sketch  of  Pinkney  (Wirt,  355)  disturbs 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkney,  of  course.  There  is  an 
appreciative  sketch  by  Judge  Story  in  his  Mis- 
cellaneous writings,  and  a  memoir  in  Hoyb's 
Marylanders. 

These  characters,  already  named,  are  the  most 
considerable   personal  factors   in  the  transition 


JOHN   RANDOLPH.* 

of  the  Republican  to  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion during  the  rise  and  decline  of  Federalism,'' 


w 


1  cf.  Lalors  Cyclop.,  "  Ouids,"  iii.  4S3  ;  Morsa'aJeJ/'ersoii,  277  ;  Life  of  Plumcr,  341. 

2  Cf.  Curtis's  Webster,  i.  147,  and  Bouldin's  Home  Reminiscences  of  John  Randolph  (Danville,  Va.,  187S). 
where  this  question  of  sanity  is  discussed  (ch.  16)  amid  the  recollections  of  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  which 
form  the  staple  of  the  book.  The  political  literature  of  his  time  is  full  of  references  to  his  erratic  liumors. 
Josiah  Quincy  kept  friendship  with  him,  though  the  men  were  so  different;  and  the  Memoir  '  Qiiincy,  by 
Edmund  Quincy,  contains  his  characterization  (p.  1)4)  and  various  letters.  Cf.  the  younger  Josiah  Ouincy's 
Figures  of  the  Past,  j).  209.  There  is  a  sketch  by  J.  K.  Paulding  in  his  Letters  from  the  South  (1835), 
quoted  in  the  Literary  Life  of  J.  K.  .'  aiding  (p.  237).  Cf.  Benton's  Thirty  Years'  Hew  (i.  ch.  112)  |  Par- 
ton's  Famous  Americans  ;  K.  W.  Thomas's /o//;;  Randolph  and  other  sketches,  including  ll'nt.  (('/>/ (I'hi- 
ladelpl  ia,  1853):  Mc.Master,  ii.  457;  A.  P.  Russell's  Characteristics  (Boston,  1S84). 

•■i  One  may  look  also  to  The  life  of  Edw.  Livingston  (in  Congress  1704-1800),  by  Chas.  H.  Hunt;  and  to 
The  Life  and  Writings  of  Alexander  James  Dallas,  by  his  son  George  Af.  Dallas  (I'liilad.,  1871).    John  P. 


*  From  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  1S39,  vol.  iv.,  followinf;  a  painting  by  J.  Wood,  It  is  also  en- 
graved by  T.  B.  Welch.  Cf.  the  engravings  in  Auatcctic  Mag.,  Jan.,  1S15  ;  two  in  Garland's  Randolph,  one 
of  which  is  the  familiar  long  and  lank  figure  in  profile,  with  cap  drawn  over  the  eyes.  There  is  a  similar 
figure  on  horseback  in  Smith's  Hist,  and  Lit.  Curiosities,  2d  series.  An  early  likeness  is  given  in  T.  W.  Ilig- 
ginson's  Larger  History,  p,  397.  The  portrait  "  given  by  a  citize.i  of  Pennsylvania  to  Vuginia  "  is  engraved 
in  Bouldin's  Home  Reminiscences  of  Randolph  (1S76).     Cf,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  January,  1884,  p,  30, 
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except  a  class  of  New  England  men,  who  deserve 
a  special  grouping. 

'1  he  later  unquestioned  leader  of  New  England 
Anti-Federalism  was  Elbridgc  Gerry,  and  he  be- 
gan his  influence  upon  national  politics  in  the 
tirst  Congress.  His  son-in-law,  James  T.  Austin, 
published  a  Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  with  eoiitem- 
porary  letters,  to  the  close  of  the  American  Ke-oo- 
liition  (Boston,  1828),  and  a  continuation.  From 
the  close  of  the  American  Ret'.  ( 1829).' 

We  find  no  better  representation  of  the  di- 
verse views  of  the  Federalists  and  Anti-Federal- 
ists, at  the  very  beginning  of  the  government, 
than  in  some  letters  which  pa.ssed  between  Sam- 
uel Adams  and  John  Adams  in  1790,  when  the 
latter  was  Vice-President  and  the  former  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Massachusetts.  They  are 
easily  accessible-  in  W.  V.  Wells's  Life  and 
PiiI'lic  Services  of  Samuel  Adams  (Hoston,  1865), 
in  three  vols.,  the  essential  source  for  the  study 
of  Adams's  career,  though  the  volume  Samuel 
Adams  (Boston,  1SS5),  by  James  K.  Ilosmer/'  in 


the  "  .'\mcr.  Statesmen  Series,"  is  a  compact 
and  successful  presentation,  and  with  more  dis- 
crimination than  Wells  has,  as  to  Adams's 
dogged  and  outspoken  sentiments,  through  his 
remarkable  career,  —  sentiments  not  so  temper- 
ately uttered,  always,  as  to  escape  frequent  ani- 
madversion. Locally,  and  as  an  agitator,  he 
was  perhaps  more  prominent  than  Gerry,  and 
Wells  may  not  be  far  from  right  in  claiming  for 
him  the  headship  of  the  Republicans  in  Massa- 
chusetts.^ 

There  needs  to  be  but  mention  of  two  others 
Ijrominent  in  the  Republican  ranks  in  Massachu- 
setts,—  James  Sullivan  and  Henjamin  Austin. 
Sullivan  was  a  leady  writer  for  his  party,^  and 
.some  of  his  political  papers  have  been  reprinted 
in  T.  C.  .An'ory's  Life  of  fames  Siilli-an,  tvith 
selections  from  his  ll'ritini;s  (Hoston,  1857),  in 
2  vols.  The  somewhat  violent  writings  of  Hen- 
jamin Austin  were  collected  in  his  Constilntional 
Refublicanism  in  offfosition  to fallacionj  /■'cderal- 
ism  (Hoston,  1805).'' 


Kennedy  delivered  a  memorial  Discourse  on  William  Wirt  (in  lialtimorc,  1S14. —  cf.  Madison's  Letters,  etc., 
iv.  344),  and  later  prepared  an  extended  Memoirs  of  tlic  Life  of  Willinm  Wirt  (Phil.id.,  1S49),  in  2  vols., 
which  proved  a  successful  book  (new  and  revised  cd.,  Pliilad.,  185(1,  etc.).  Cf.  Henton's  Thirty  Years'  l^icw 
(i.  ch.  113),  and  references  in  Poole's  Index  (p.  1416). 

'  Reviewed  by  Edward  Kverett  in  AV.  .Imcr.  A'c-c,  xxviii.  37.  I'licre  an"  lesser  narratives  in  the  various 
Lives  of  the  Sit^ncrs  of  the  Declaration  of  Indcfciutcnce. 

The  name  of  (ieny  became  curiously  connected  with  the  political  tiick  of  so  conibinini;  towns  in  a  dis- 
trict as  to  secure  victory,  which  is  said  to  have  its  origin  in  an  eflort  of  (ierry's  party  in  1S12  to  carry  the 
election  in  a  ce.tain  part  of  Massachusetts.  The  territorial  outline  formed  in  this  way  so  resembled  some 
fabled  monster  that  the  name  of  "  Gerrymander ''  was  given  to  it.  There  are  some  conflicting  stories  about 
the  originators  of  the  drawing  which  was  circulated  at  tlic  time.  Cf.  Carey's  Olive  Branch  (ed.  iSiS,  cli.  70) ; 
Huckingham's  Reminiscences ;  Drake's  Landmarks  of  .Middlesex.  321:  Mem.  Hist.  Boston, 'm.  2\2\  Los- 
sing's  Cyclo.  U.  S.  Hist.,  i.  574;  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gcncal.  Reg.,  1S73,  p.  421  ;  Amer.  Law  Revicir.  vi.  283  ; 
.Imer.  Hist.  Record,  Nov.,  1872;  Feb.  and  June,  1S73;  I-alor's  Cychfadia,  i.  102,  ii.  367;  Parton's  Carica- 
tures, 31(1. 

-  Vol.  iii.  p.  2()7  ;  also  in  C.  V.  .Adams's  John  .tdams.  vol.  vi.  The  original  edition  is  Four  Letters,  being  an 
interesting  corresfondence  between  John  .Idams  and  Samuel  Adams,  on  the  important  subject  of  goi'crn- 
mcnt  (Boston,  1S02).  'I'liey  are  also  inclnded  in  Propositions  of  Col.  Hamilton,  etc. ;  also  a  .Summary  of 
the  political  opinions  of  John  Adams,  proved  by  extracts  from  his  -.rritings  on  government,  and  a  most  in- 
teresting discussion  of  the  fundamental  points  of  difference  bctiecen  the  tioo  great  political  parlies  in  the 
If,  S.,  by  the  said  John  Adams,  a  Federalist,  and  Samuel  Adams,  a  Republican,  in  four  letters  (Pittsfield, 
1S02). 

■'  Ilosmer  had  earlier  presented  a  paper  on  •' Samuel  Adams,  the  man  of  the  town  meeting"  'miUt  Johns 
Hopkins  I'niv.  Studies,  2d  ser. 

■•  Wells's,  iii.  318.  It  was  while  governor  that  .\dams  was  attacked  by  the  Rev.  David  Osgood,  of  Medford, 
a  Ilamiltonian.  in  a  sermon  which  was  widely  circulated,  and  led  James  Sullivan  to  answer  it  in  a  pamphlet 
(Wells,  iii.  344).  See  ante,  Vol.  VI.,  index,  for  references  to  traits  of  Samuel  .\dams.  His  character,  with 
its  boldness  and  stubbornness,  conid  but  be  variously  drawn.  Cf.  Hutchinson's  Mass.  Bay,  iii.  294;  John 
Adams's  Works,  x.  2(>2,  364;  Bancroft,  v.  195;  Mahon,  vi.  121;  D.  A.  Goddard  in  .Mem.  Hist.  Boston, 'iii, 
140;  Brooks  .Adams's  Emancipation  of  .Massachusetts,  },^-,;  Thomas  Th.acher's  Tribute  of  Respect  at  his 
death,  Oct.,  1S03  (Dedham,  1S04).  Poole's  Index  gives  abundant  references.  The  only  doubt  of  his  integ- 
rity arose  from  a  deficiency  in  his  accounts  as  a  collector  for  the  town  of  Boston  before  the  Revolution 
broke  out.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  venial  fault  at  the  worst,  but  opijiions  differ.  Cf.  .\.  C.  doodell  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  xx.  213  ;  Mahon,  vi.,  App.  p.  xxxvi. ;  I.ccky,  iii.  360,  who  exonerates  him. 

•'■'  Observations  on  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  (Boston,  1791).  The  .'lllar  of  Baal  thrown  down, 
or  the  French  .Vation  defended  (Boston,  1795),  etc.  Cf.  Boston  .'tthcmrum  Calal.  p.  2883  ;  .\llibonc,  2300; 
Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  iv.  590;  Ilildrcth,  v.  666. 

••  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  iv.  587.  It  was  a  son  of  .Austin,  a  student  in  Harvard  College,  who  assaulted  T.  O. 
Selfridge  in  the  street  in  Boston,  for  affronts  which  Selfridge.  as  a  Federalist  leader,  had  put  upon  the  boy's 
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C.  Early  Symptoms  oy  Disiniun.  —  The 
most  serious  charges,  involving  constructive  or 
deductive  treason,  during  the  long  struggle  of  the 
Federalists  and  the  Republicans,  aic  grouped  as 
respects  the  Anti-Federalists  about  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799,  and 
as  respects  their  opponents  about  the  move- 
ments alleged  to  look  towards  secession  among 
the  Federalists  of  New  England  in  1803-4  and 
in  1 8 14.1 

With  the  Republicans  the  provocation  was  in 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  of  John  Adams's 


administration,  and  the  movement  was  an  at- 
tempt, by  the  passage  of  resolutions  in  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  signifying  the  unconstitutionality, 
and  therefore  the  neutralized  effect  of  those  laws, 
to  draw  the  s;-mpathies  of  other  States,  and  se- 
cure a  suliicien..  seconding  to  intimidate  the 
Federal  administration.  Jefferson  seems  to  have 
made  the  tirst  draft  of  those  passed  in  the  Ker 
tucky  Icgislature.- 

Morse  {Jiffiisoii,  19J)  says  that  "Jefferson 
concocted  a  Republican  antidote  far  worse  than 
the  Federal  poison,  and  fell  into  the  abyss  of 


CUVKKNOK  JAMES   SULLIVAN* 


father,  and  -.vas  shot  dead  by  Selfriilgc,  —  an  event  not  lost  upon  the  Republicans  in  the  opportunity  of  largely 
incrcasin;;  the  bitterness  of  their  cliarges.  Selfridge  had  the  advantage  in  his  defence  of  the  skill  of  Samuel 
Dexter,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  Christopher  Gore,  leading  I'ederalists  of  great  weight,  and  was  acquitted. 
James  Sullivan  conducted  the  prosecution.  There  is  a  short-hand  report  of  the  Trial  (lioston,  1S07).  Cf. 
Huckinghani's  Rcminiscciucs,  and  I'lrsonal  Xfcmohs ;  .\ftin.  Hist.  Boston,  iv.  5S7  ;  Hudson  s  Journalism ; 
and  the  sketches  of  the  savage  character  of  the  political  feelings  engendered  by  such  scenes  in  Edward 
Warren's  Life  of  John  Collins  Warren,  .\f.  D.  (Uoston,  1S60),  vol.  i.  ch.  (i.  On  the  comparative  want  of 
bitterness  in  later  political  controversies,  as  against  those  of  the  Federalist  time,  sec  Chas.  T.  Congdon's 
Reminiscences  of  a  Journalist  (Uoston,  iSSo). 

'  See  an  outline  history  of  secession  views  in  the  United  States  in  I.alor,  iii.  695,  with  references,  p.  702. 

-  Uandall's  Jefferson,  ii.  448,  iii.  (n(i,  for  the  draft,  and  Jefferson's  letter,  Dec.  11,  1S21,  on  his  authorship 
in  Colllns's  Kentucky,  i.  401,  415  ;  and  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs  and  Corresf,,  iv.  J44. 


il' 


*  Follows  a  wax  medallion  in  the  .\merican  .\ntiquarian  Society's  hall  at  Worcester.     A  likeness  by  Stuart. 
engraved  by  H.  \V.  Smith,  is  in  Amory's  Life  0/  James  Siil/ivan  (Uoston,  1S59). 
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what  has  since  been  regarded  as  treason."  (Cf. 
H.  Adams's  Hniidolph.Y 

A  new  view  of  (lie  authorship  of  these  resolu- 
tions is  taken  in  The  Kentucky  Kcsohitions  of 
lygS,  an  IlislorUal  Sliniv,  bv  Ethelbert  D.  War- 
field  (N.  v.,  18S7).-  Mr.  Warfield  has  mainly 
worked  from  the  newspapers  and  torrespon- 
dencc  of  the  day,  and  particularly  from  the 
papers  of  John  lireckinridge,  the  mover  of  the 
resolutions  in  the  assembly.  Warlield  contends 
that  Hreckinridge's  authorship  of  the  resolu- 
tions was  not  questioned  before  the  publication 
of  John  Taylor's  /in/iiiries  into  the  Priiiii/'l,! 
mid  /'oiitv  0/  the-  Gin'cnimcnl  of  llu-  l\  S.  (Kred- 
ericksburg,  i8l4,p.  174),  where  they  are  credited 
to  Jefferson. 

It  is  quite  certain,  says  ^Varlield,  that  Jeffer- 
son drew  up  certain  resolutions  and  gave  them 
to  lireckinridge,  for  they  were  found  among 
Jefferson's  papers.  (Cf.  Jefferson's  Works,  iv. 
25S,  305  ;  i.\.  464.)  Warfield  (p.  152)  gives  them, 
and  points  out  their  difference  from  the  reso- 
lutions as  passed.  They  were  made  the  basis 
of  those  drawn  by  Breckinridge.'' 

The  resolutions  passed  in  Virginia  were  "  onlv 
a  little  less  objectionable,"  says  Morse  (?!•//<''■ 
sou,  193),  and  were  drawn  bv  Aladison.^ 

Madison  drew  a  report  upon  the  answers  of 
the  States,  and  it  was  printed  in  the  A'r/'or/  on 
the  Pioiicdini^s  of  the  olli,-i-  Stntcs  on  tlie  J'iixiiiid 
resolutions  of  i-jgS  (Richmond,  iStg).'' 

>radison's  views,  on  these  resolutions  at  the 


time  and  later,  and  his  protest  against  the  infer- 
ence that  they  embodied  the  later  nullification 
doctrines  of  South  Carolina,  can  be  followed  in 
Madison's  Letters,  ete.'' 

As  regards  the  threatened  movements  in  New 
I'^ngland,  there  is  a  good  summary  of  them  in 
the  life  of  one  who  did  not  hesitate  at  one  time 
to  call  himself  a  disunionist,  for  he  was  an  inde- 
pendent I'ederalist,  who  turned  away  from  his 
associates  when  the  war  of  1812  called  him  to 
support  the  government.  During  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration he  was  a  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  he  speaks  of  his  Federalist  a.ssociates 
in  Congress  as,  "though  few,  a  check  upon  the 
ruling  iiarty."  'i'he  Life  of  Wi/tiaui  I'tnmer,  l<y 
Win.  Jiiimer,  Jr.,  ed.  by  A.  J\  I^enbody,  was 
published  in  lioston  in  1856.  There  were  some 
strenuous  denials  m.ide  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
.secession  views  set  forth  in  this  book  (pp.  277- 
282,  2S8,  292,  293,  299.  302,  308),  and  it  is  not 
mdikely  tlnit  the  yielding  spirit  of  the  adminis- 
tration at  tne  time  served  to  set  back  any  set 
purpose  of  the  e.\treme  Federalists.'  Carey,  in 
the  preface  of  his  Olive  Braiuli  ('S14),  referring 
to  what  he  calls  a  conspiracy  in  New  England 
to  dissolve  the  I'nion,  traces  the  beginnings  of 
it  in  some  ])apeis  signed  "  I'clham,"  which  a])- 
))eared  in  the  Connecticut  Con  rant  in  1796.  Cf. 
Lodge  (Studies,  203-207)  on  these  manifesta- 
tions. In  180S,  John  Quincy  .Adams,  who  had 
broken  with  the  Federalists  on  the  embargo 
question,  told  Madison  that  there  was  a  plan  in 
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1  Tlie  resolutions  as  actually  passed  are  given  in  .Shaler's  Kentucky  from  the  copy  sent  to  Massachusetts, 
and  on  file  in  her  archives;  in  Houghton's  Amer.  Politics,  rso;  and  in  Warfield's  Kentucky  Resolutions  of 
lyqS  (p.  75),  from  another  copy  printed  at  the  time. 

-  In  some  parts  an  expansion  (ji  papers  by  the  same  writer  in  the  Mng.  of  Anici,  Hist,  and  Mag.  0} 
Western  History. 

8  Warfield  first  di.sciissed  the  mooted  question  of  authorship  in  the  Mas-  of  West.  Hist.,  April,  i88().  p. 
375  ;  and  his  views  in  their  final  shape  may  be  found  in  ch.  0  of  his  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  /79*. 

In  The  Nation  (X.  V.,  May  5.  and  June  2.  18S7.  pp.  ',82.  4671  there  is  a  rommunication,  "  New  light  on  the 
Resolutions  of  1798,"  by  Miss  .';.  N.  Kandolph,  and  a  reply  by  Warfield.  The  question  niaiidy  in  dispute  was 
Jefferson's  statement  of  a  meeting  of  consultation  to  arrange  for  the  opening  attack  on  the  government 
through  resolutions,  which  it  was  first  intended  to  bring  forward  in  North  Carolina.  I'apers  on  the  subject 
by  K.   1'.  nurrett  are  in  the  Sontliern  Bivouac,  March.  .April,  May,  iSSf). 

The  Nation  (Dec.  2<),  1887).  in  reviewing  Warfield's  monogr.iph,  thinks  that  he  "  minimizes  the  share  of 
Jefferson  and  magnifies  that  of  lireckinridge."  Warfield  (section  0  prints  the  answers  of  the  several  States, 
and  adds  that  the  first  use  of  the  word  "  nidlification  "  is  in  some  resolutions  passed  in  the  Kentucky  House 
of  Keprcsentativcs,  Nov.  14,  1799  (p.  126). 

*  Given  in  .Madison's  Letters,  etc.,  iv.  506  ;  in  Cooper  and  Kenton's  Ainer.  Politics,  book  ii. ;  in  Houghton's 
Amer.  Politics,  l:„C^ :  and  the  answers  of  the  States  will  be  found  in  Houghton  and  Cooper. 

•'■  Proceeding's  of  tlie  I  'iiginia  As.Kcmbly  on  tlie  ansiirrs  of  tlie  Sundry  States  to  their  Resolutions  (Philad., 
iSoo),  and  in  .Madison's  Letters,  etc.  (iv.  515). 

8  Cf.  vols.  iv.  38,  61-66,  72,  So,  85,  87,  106,  107,  110,  117.  16(1.  195.  199.  204,  228,  269,  272,  289,293,  334,  354i 
395-425.  (Cf.  Warfield,  187;  Cluskcy's  Potil.  Text-book.)  For  other  views  of  their  meaning  and  effect, 
see  Jefferson's  Works,  vii.  230;  ix.  464:  F.lliofs  Debates,  n:  544;  Henton's  Thirty  Vears'  l'iew,\.  ch.  87 
and  88  :  Hildreth.  v.  27?,  296  ;  Gay's  Pof.  L/ist.  I'.  S..  iv.  130,  and  his  Madisoii  (p.  243);  (ireeley's  Amer. 
Contlict,  ch.  8;  Von  Hoist,  F.ng.  tr.,  i.  ch.  4  ;  Sumner's /mX-^OH,  213;  Schouler,  i.  423  ;  McMaster,  ii.  419, 
49i  ;  I.alor,  Cyclof..  ii  672,  with  other  references.  Cf.  also  I'irt^inia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  lyqS  and 
ino,  -vith  Jefferson's  original  draft  thereof;  alto  .Madison's  Report  (Washington,  1832). 

?  Cf.  Schouler,  ii.  60,  61  ;  Lodge's  Cabot ;  .Adams's  A^  E.  Federalism  ;  and  references  in  C.  K.  Adams's 
Manual,  621. 
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New  Kngland  to  nullify  the  embargo  and  defeat 
the  laws,  and  perhaps  secession  and  union  with 
lilngland  would  follow.  At  this  time  (1809-1812) 
there  was  an  effort  made  by  the  liritish  govern- 
ment, acting  through  Lord  I.iverpool  and  Sir 
James  H.  Craig,  the  governor-general  of  Can- 
ada, to  tempt  the  disaffecttd  Nesv  linglanders, 
as  it  had  tempted  the  men  of  Vermont  during 
the  Revolution.  One  John  Henry  came  with  a 
sort  of  commission  to  find  out  the  temper  of 
leading  persons  in  New  England ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  met  with  no  success.  His  exorbitant 
demands  for  money  having  been  rejected  by  the 
Knglish  government  for  so  little  return,  he  sought 
to  get  some  pecuniary  gain  by  selling  his  papers 
to  the  administration.  .So  he  contrived  to  ca- 
jole Madison  into  giving  him,  out  of  the  secret- 
service  money,  $50,000  for  such  papers  and  Li- 
ters as  he  had,  which  the  President  was  led  to 
believe  might  yield  proofs  against  some  of  the 
more  obno.\ious  Federalists.  The  proofs  failed.' 
In  1828,  Harrison  (Iray  Otis  and  other  Federal- 
ists demanded  of  .\dams  his  proofs  (Young's 
Amcr.  Slatcsman,  ii.  15).  The  correspondent - 
and  Adams's  final  reply,  which  was  not  print-id 
till  those  concerned  had  been  long  dead,  is  given 
in  Henry  Adams's  Documents  relating  to  N<nv 
England  Federalism,  elsewhere  referred  to. 

The  later  movement,  as  expressed  in  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  originated  in  the  opposition  to 
the  war  of  1812,  as  the  earlier  movement  had 
grown  out  of  the  stress  of  the  Embargo ;  both 
touched  sharply  the  commercial  interests  of  New 
England.  The  convention  was  fiiSt  suggested  by 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  in  1808,  in  a  letter  to  Josiah 
Quincy.^  From  thence  on  through  the  period 
of  the  war  indignation  was  not  easily  kept  from 


seeming  like  sedition,  and  there  was  sufficient 
incentive  on  the  one  hand,  and  doubtless  much 
cause  on  the  other,  for  acts  that  looked  like,  and 
were  easily  deemed  to  be,  treasonable.  In  Jan., 
1814,  the  .Massachusetts  legislature  went  danger- 
ously far  in  an  answer  drawn  by  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  to  the  governor's  speech.*  The  record  of 
the  doings  of  the  convention  was  soon  published, 
under  the  title  of  Proceedings  0/ a  cmncntion  of 
delegates,  from  Afassachiisclls,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island ;  the  counties  of  Cheshire  and  Graf 
ton,  in  iV,  II. ;  and  the  county  of  Windham,  iit 
I'ermont ;  com'ened,  Dec.  ijlh,  jS/4.^ 

It  was  hard  to  convince  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration  that  there  was  not  something  kept 
from  sight  in  this  record."  The  earliest  autlior- 
itative  statements  by  friends  were  the  Letters 
derctoping  the  character  and  7ic^vs  of  the  //art- 
ford  Convention  by  [Harrison  dray  Otis],  yiVj/ 
pnldishcd  in  the  "  Xational  /ntclligencer,"  fan., 
/S20  (Washington,  1S20),  written  because  he 
had  discovered  that  "  the  clamors  raised  against 
the  convention  had  made  a  profound  impression 
iipoii  mapy  intelligent  minds  ;  "  and  the  anony- 
mous Short  Account  of  the  Hartford  Convention, 
taken  from  official  documents  :  added  an  attested 
copy  of  the  secret  journal '  of  that  body  (Hoston, 
1823),  which  is  known  to  have  been  written  by 
Theodore  Lyman  (b.  1792;  d.  1849).  The  next 
year,  Harrison  Gray  Otis  published  a  Letter  in 
defence  of  the  Hartford  Convention  and  the  Peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1824),  which  was 
in  effect  a  "  campaign  document "  to  defeat  the 
election  of  Eustis  as  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts.* 

In  Theodore  'Dvii^i's  History  of  the  Hartford 
Convention,  with  a  Review  of  the  Policy  of  the 


1  The  account  of  the  Henry  transaction  by  Josiah  Quincy,  who  was  one  of  the  persons  in  Boston  that  was 
polite  to  the  concealed  spy,  is  given  in  Edmund  Quincy's  Life  of  Quincy,  p.  250.  Cf.  also  Sullivan's  Public 
Men,  p.  329;  Hildreth,  vi.  284;  Dwight's  Hartford  Convention,  195;  Niles's  Register,  ii.  19;  Von  Hoist, 
i.  221,  with  citations ;  and  Lalor's  Cyclop.,  ii.  445.     The  letters,  etc,  are  in  Carey's  Olive  Branch,  ch.  27. 

2  Correspondence  between  J.  Q.  Adams  and  citizens  of  Massachusetts  concerning  the  Charge  of  a  design 
to  dissolve  the  Union  (Boston,  1S29,  in  2  eds.). 

3  Ed.  Quincy's  Quincy,  164 ;  Schouler,  ii.  191. 

*  Columbian  Ceniinel,  Jan.  26,  1814,  cited  in  Hillard's/ifr««/'(i//  Mason,  p.  89.  On  the  disaffection  and  its 
consequences,  see  Hildreth,  v>.  469 ;  Gillet's  Democracy  in  the  U.  S.,  29,  79 ;  Schouler,  ii.  347,  41 7  ;  Randall's 
Jefferson,  iii.  634  ;  and  the  article  "  New  England  secessionists,"  in  New  Englander,  Mardi,  1878. 

^  There  were  editions  at  Hartford,  1S15 ;  Newburyport,  1815  ;  a  second  ed.,  "  improved  and  corrected,"  at 
Boston,  1815  ;  a  third,  "  corrected  and  improved,"  Boston,  i8if  ;  and  it  is  also  in  Public  Documents,  contain- 
ing Proceedings  of  the  Hartford  Convention  ;  Report  of  the  Commissioners  while  at  Washington ;  Letters 
from  Massachusetts  members  in  Congress,  and  tetters  from  the  [governors]  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York  [Mass.  Senate  Doc]  (Boston,  1S15). 

*  Cf.  Carey's  Olive  Branch,  ch.  83 ;  Niles's  Register,  1813-1814 ;  the  Resolutions  are  also  in  Porter's  Out- 
lines of  the  Constitutional  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  and  in  Houghton's  Amer.  Politics,  p.  185.  See  fac-simile  of 
signatures  of  the  members  in  Lossing's  War  of  1S12,  p.  1015. 

'  The  original  journal  was  deposited,  in  i8ig,  in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  State,  with  a  deposition 
from  George  Cabot  that  it  was  a  complete  record  of  its  doings.  Gov.  Eustis  subsequently  gave  it  to  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  so  it  passed  into  the  Adams  Archives  (Lodge's  Cabot,  510). 

s  Jeremiah  Mason  (Memoir,  p.  270)  wrote  to  Gore  :  "  This  is  the  second  time  Mr.  Otis  has  been  the  unfortu- 
nate occasion  of  calling  up  the  ghost  of  that  unlucky  convention.    I  hope  it  is  now  laid  forever.    This  is  prob- 
ably the  last  struggle  of  Federalism." 
VOL.  VIL  —  21 
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i'liiled  Sliilis  Cirvenimeiil  which  ItJ  to  llu  War 
of  iSia  (New  V'ork,  1833),  we  have  the  final  full 
exposition  made  by  its  secretary  and  its  friends, 
including  the  journal,  and  this  is  the  chief  rec- 
ord of  its  documentary  history.'  The  friends  of 
ths  convention  came  to  believe  that  its  object 
was  "to  give  a  safe  direction  to  the  indignation 
of  the  community,  and  thus  to  avert  the  threaten- 
ing danger  of  secession."  -  The  best  of  the  mod- 
ern accounts  is  that  in  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
ijeorge  Cabot,  l>y  Jleiiry  Cabot  Lodge  (boston, 
1877),  in  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  such  letters 
of  Cabot,  who  was  the  president  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  such  other  material  as  he  could  find  in 
the  papers  of  Caleb  Strong  and  of  Timothy 
Pickering,  —  the  last  being  the  most  violent  of 
the  extreme  Federalists,  —  since  Cabot  himself 
destroyed  nearly  all  of  his  papers  in  his  last 
days.'  We  have  accounts,  more  or  less  full,  of 
some  who  were  closely  allied  with  the  spirit  of 
the  convention,  like  the  defence  by  Noah  Web- 
ster in  his  Essays  ( 1843),  and  the  testimony  of 
Otis  and  of  Roger  M.  Sherman  as  quoted  in  the 
KecoUections  of  a  Lifetime  (\o\.  ii.  pp.  1-59),  by  S. 
G.  Goodrich,  who  was  a  looker-on  in  Hartford 
at  the  time,  and,  though  a  young  man,  he  was 
favored  with  opportunities  for  observing  some 


of  the  leading  members  of  the  convention.  .Sul- 
livan, in  his  J'liblie  Men  (p.  356,  etc.),  gives  two 
letters  to  the  subject.  We  find  it  more  or  less 
expounded  in  the  lives  of  contemporaries,  like 
Pickering,  I'lumcr  (p.  421),  and  Quincy  (p.  357), 
and  the  later  writers  have  borrowed  from  al' 
these.* 

The  earliest  successful  defiance  of  the  United 
States  was  the  action  of  Georgia  in  disregarding 
the  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  the  Chero- 
kees.  The  legal  documents  of  the  case  are  gath- 
ered in  Richard  Peter's  Cherokee  Nation  vs.  The 
State  of  deorgiafi 

The  later  nullification  movement  of  South 
Carolina  was  more  portentous.  The  views  of 
the  nuUiliers  are  best  arrayed  in  Calhoun's  Ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  (1831). 
The  people  in  convention  published  Report,  or- 
dinance, and  addresses  of  the  Convention  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  [on  the  subject  of  the 
several  acts  of  Congress,  imposing  duties  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  with  the 
ordinance  to  nullify  the  same]  (Columbia,  1832).* 
Jackson's  proclamation  (Dec,  1832)'  was  prob- 
ably written  by  Kdward  Livingston."  It  was 
indignantly  received  at  the  .South,*  and  incited 
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*  Von  Hoist  (Eng.  transl.,  i.  200)  says  that  the  only  worth  of  "  that  verbose  and  badly  written  book  "  is  these 
documents. 

'^  William  H.  Channing's  Memoir  of  Wm.  Ellery  Channing,  with  extracts  from  his  correspondence  and 
manuscripts  (Boston,  1848,  etc.),  in  three  vols.,  and  the  Centenary  Memorial  Edition  (Boston,  1880),  p.  280. 

*  George  Ticknor,  Memoirs,  i.  13,  tells  of  the  fiery  antagonism  of  John  .\dams,  who  accused  Cabot  of  a 
desire  to  be  President  of  New  England. 

*  Cf.  the  index  to  .Adams's  IVcu'  England  Federalism,  and  Poole's  Index,  p.  572  ;  Hildreth,  vi.  533,  5^5- 
553;  Schouler,  ii.  424;  Gay's  Pop.  Hist.  U.  S.,  iv.  229;  Barry's  Mass.,  iii.  411 ;  Randall's  Jefferson,  iii.  411, 
etc. ;  Loring's  Hundred  Boston  Orators,  202  ;  Fowler's  Sectional  Controversy,  p.  65  ;  S.  D.  Bradford's  Works 
(Boston,  1858),  for  a  paper  on  the  convention :  and  Lalor's  Cyclopizdia,  i.  624.  There  was  a  satire  upon  it  pub- 
lished at  Windsor,  Vt.,  in  1815,  called  The  Hartford  Convention  in  an  uproar  (Stevens's  Hist.  Coll.,  ii.  185). 
The  convention  was  long  a  reproach  to  even  the  Whig  party  of  a  later  day,  and  Webster  had  to  repel  the 
accusations  of  Hayne  (Works, m.  314;  cf.  Curtis's  Webster,  i.  134).  For  Webster's  disavowal  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  convention,  see  Private  Correspondence,  ii.  184 ;  and  for  the  libel  suit  which  he  instituted 
against  Theo.  Lyman  for  connecting  him  with  earlier  supposed  disunion  movements,  see  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Proc,  xix.  Cf.  Identity  of  the  Hartford  Convention  Federalists  with  the  modern  Whig  Harrison  party 
(Boston,  1847),  and  L.  Josselyn's  Appeal  to  the  people  ;  proof  of  an  alliance  between  the  American  Whigs 
and  the  Sriiisli  Tories  (honon,  1840). 

5  For  the  laws  and  treaties,  see  Statutes  at  Large,  ii.  139  ;  vii.  18,  39.  William  Wirt's  opinion  wns  pub- 
lished separately  at  Baltimore,  1S30.  Cf.  Kennedy's  Wirt,  ii.  ch.  15.  The  case  is  reported  in  Peters's  Reports, 
V.  I  ;  vi.  515;  also  see  Curtis,  ix.  17S.  Gov.  Troup's  message  is  in  A'ilcs's  Reg.,  xxix.  200;  also  see  Ibid. 
vols,  xli.,  xlii.  Cf.  Joseph  Hodgson's  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,  or  the  times  of  Troup,  Quitman,  and 
Yancey,  —  a  sketch  of  southwestern  political  history  from  the  formation  of  the  federal  government  to  t8bi 
(Mobile,  1876) ;  Lalor,  i.  390  ;  Sumner's /ac-tjox,  iSi ;  Von  Hoist,  i.  433  ;  Benton's  Debates :  Greeley's  Amer. 
Conflict,  i.  102;  Clay's  Speeches,  ii.  249;  other  speeches  noted  in  Parton's  Jackson  (i.  p.  xxi.l;  A.  H. 
Everett  in  No.  Am.  Rev.,  xxxiii.  136  ;  index  of  Poore's  Descrip.  Catal.,  etc. 

'  The  nullification  documents  are  also  printed  with  Jackson's  Message  of  Jan.  16,  1833.  Cf.  also  Elliot's 
Debates,  iv.  580 ;  Benton's  Debates,  xii.  30  (and  his  Thirty  Years,  i.  297) :  Niles's  Reg.,  xliii.  219,  231  ;  States- 
man's  .Manual,  ii. 

"  Niles's  Reg.,  \\\\\.2;^i,2Go,:}2<);  A.inual  Reg.,\m.;  Elliot's  Z)f*a/«,  iv.  580-592;  Statesman's  Manual, 
ii.  S90 ;  Von  Hoist,  i.  429,  478  ;  Benton's  Thirty  Years,  i.  303 ;  Sumner's  Jackson,  207  j  Parton,  iii.  433. 

3  Hunt's  Livingston,  p.  371. 

^  Niles's  Reg.,  xYm.  2;;i :  Garland's  Randolph,  i'u  T,$C);  Calhoun's  Works;  Von  Hoist's  Calhoun;  Hodg- 
son's Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Charleston  Mercury  was  the  chief  organ  of  Southern  feeling  (Hud- 
Ion's  Journalism,  403). 
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enthusiasm  at  the  North.'  The  course  of  the 
debates  in  Congress  is  outlined  in  Von  Hoist  (i. 
459-476),  and  the  speeches  are  given  in  Henton's 
Delates  (vols,  xi.,  xii.),  and  in  Niles's  A'e,i,'.  (vols, 
jiliv.-vi.''  There  is  a  succinct  sketch  of  the  prog- 
ress of  nullification  ideas  in  Sumner's  ynckson 
(ch.  10,  13),  and  it  may  be  followed  in  all  the 
general  histories  and  leading  biographies.'' 

D.  TiiK  Slavery  Question  and  its  Oi'- 
rosiN(i  Chami'Ions.  —  The  subject  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  in  America  is  one  which 
needs  a  specific  bibliography.* 

The  general  surveys  of  the  whole  progress  of 
the  movement  are  these :  — 

William  Coodell's  Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery, 
a  history  of  the  great  struggle  in  both  hemispheres 
(N.  Y.,  3d  ed.,  1855),  well  judged  and  compre- 
hensive (C.  K.  Adams's  Man.  of  Hist.  Lit.,  569). 

Henry  Wilson's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
Power  in  America  (Boston,  1872,  etc.,  3  vols.), 
the  first  volume  covering  the  period   prior  to 


1850,  —  the  most  extensive  book  on  the  subject, 
but  without  references  to  authorities,  and  some- 
times warmly  denunciatory  of  the  conservative 
side. 

Alexander  Harris's  fieriew  of  the  Political  Con- 
fliit  in  Amerira,  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
anti-slai'ery  agitation  (N.  \'.,  1876),  a  compac'; 
book. 

Horace  Greeley's  American  Conflict  (Hart- 
ford, 1864,  1867,  in  2  vols.), — a  history  of  the 
civil  war  in  its  political  aspects  mainly,  and  of 
the  movements  of  the  slavery  agitation  from 
1776,  leading  up  to  the  war.  An  earlier  book  by 
the  same  writer,  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  is 
a  History  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension 
or  Restriction  in  the  L'.  S.  (i-jy6-i8;6),  mainly 
compiled  from  the  Journals  of  Congress  and  the 
other  official  records  (N.  Y.,  1856). 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  anti-slavery  idea 
and  development  of  the  slave  power  with  refer- 
ence to  its  related  forces  is  succinctly  gone  over 
in  Draper's  Civil  tVar  (i.  ch.  16,  17).* 


I  Cf.  \V.  H.  Seward's  Auiobiog.,  for  instance. 

3  The  debates  are  abridged  in  Elliot  (iv.  494,  580).  Cf.  the  published  speeches  of  Peleg  Sprague,  Tristam 
Burges,  etc.  Those  of  Calhoun  are  the  leading  ones  on  the  side  of  the  nullifiers.  Cf.  his  IVoris  (on  the 
Force  Bill)  ii.  197;  (on  State  Rights),  ii.  262,  iii.  140;  and  (his  later  view  in  1850)  iv.  542  ;  also  vi.  59,  124 ; 
Von  Hoist's  History,  i.  465  ;  his  Calhoun,  ch.     ,  Benton's  Thirty  Years,  ch.  84. 

On  the  side  of  the  Union  we  have  the  strongest  expression  in  the  speeches  of  Webster,  like  the  three  on 
Foot's  Resolution  (Works,  iii.  24S-355);  that  on  the  Constitution  not  a  compact  (iii.  448);  and  his  final 
utterance  in  his  seventh  of  March  speech,  1850  (v.  324).  On  his  position  towards  nullification,  see  Curtis's 
Webster,  i.  351,  429,456.  It  was  the  second  of  the  speeches  on  Foot's  Resolution  which  was  the  famous  Reply 
to  Hayne.  Cf.  Curtis's  Webster,  \.  357;  Lodge's  Webster,  172;  Schouler,  iii.  4S3  ;  Sargent's  Pub.  Men,i\. 
169.  The  original  short-hand  report  of  this  speech,  with  Webster's  subsequent  M.S.  emendations,  is  preserved 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  On  Col.  Hayne,  see  J.  B.  O'Neall's  Biog.  Sketches  of  the  Ben.  h  and  Bar  of 
So.  Carolina  (Charleston,  1859),  and  Benton's  Thirty  Years,  ii.  ch.  51. 

'  Benton's  Thirty  Years  (i.  ch.  46,  78,  79,  80)  ;  Roosevelt's  Benton  (ch.  5) ;  Madison  pronounced  against 
it.  Letters,  iv.  95-105  ;  J.  .\.  Hamilton's  Reminiscences ;  W.  L.  (i.  Smith's  Lewis  Cass,  ch.  17;  L.  G.  Tyler's 
Letters  and  Times  0/  the  Tylers,  i.  441  ;  S.  J.  Tilden's  Public  Writings  and  Speeches;  Schouler,  iii.  441, 
489  ;  Tucker's  History ;  Greeley's  Amer.  Conflict :  Wilson's  Slave  Power,  overwrought ;  Von  Hoist,  i.  ch.  12 ; 
Gay's  History,  iv.  306;  T.  S.  Goodwin's  Natural  Hist,  of  Secession  (N.  V.,  1864) ;  Fowler's  Sectional  Con- 
troversy, 101 ;  Draper's  Civil  War,  i.  ch.  21,  etc. 

There  was  no  necessary  connection  between  States-rights  and  nullification.  Wirt  called  secession  a  revolu- 
tion (Kennedy,  ii.  347), and  H.  S.  Legar^'s  Writings  show  ho-"  he  opposed  nullification.  Cf.,  on  States-rights, 
H.  Adams's  Randolph,  273;  Schouler,  iii.  381;  Lalor,  ii.  1050;  iii.  789;  and  President  Welling's  "States 
Rights  theory  "  in  Papers  Amer.  Hist.  Asso.,  ii.  72.  The  ultra  -Southern  view  is  in  Thomas  Cooper's  Consol- 
idation, an  account  of  parties  from  iiHy  (Columbia,  S.  C,  1S30,  2d  ed.).  Hodgson's  Cradle  of  the  Confed- 
eracy emphasizes  its  New  England  origin.     Cf.  Tyler's  Tylers,  i.  285  ;  and  Harper's  Monthly,  xxiv.  p.  S07. 

*  There  are  the  beginnings  of  one  in  J.  R.  Bartlett's  Literature  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  such  classified 
Catalogues  as  that  of  the  Boston  Athenaium  (pp.  2746-56).  The  chief  other  collections  of  books  are  chose  in 
Cornell  University  library,  including  those  brought  together  by  Samuel  J.  May ;  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
including  tlie  library  of  Theodore  Parker :  in  Harvard  College  library,  including  the  books  of  Charles  Sumner, 
T.  \V.  Higginson  and  others ;  and  in  the  Public  Library  of  Providence,  from  the  collection  of  C.  F.  Harris. 
Mr.  Daniel  Parish  of  New  York  city  has  a  large  gathering.  In  newspaper  files  the  libraries  of  Vale  College 
and  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company  are  particularly  strong. 

s  The  subject  is  also  necessarily  interwoven,  by  one  of  the  colored  race,  in  George  W.  Williams's  History 
of  the  Negro  Race  in  America,  ibiq-1880  (New  York,  1S83),  in  such  chapters  as  "Slavery  a  political  and 
legal  problem,  1775-1800,"  "  Restriction  and  extension,  1800-1825,"  "  Anti-slavery  methods  and  efforts,''  etc. 

Lalor's  Cyclopedia  takes  up  the  phases  with  the  most  useful  references  to  sources,  as  in  "  Abolition  "  (i.  7), 
"  Fugitive  Slave  Laws  "  (ii.  315),  "  Slavery  in  the  U.  S."  (iii.  725). 

Of  the  general  histories.  Von  Hoist  is  probably  the  most  useful  to  the  student,  through  the  foot-notes  of  his 
chapters  (vol.  i.  7,  8,  9),  tracing  the  development  down  and  through  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  (ii.  ch.  2) 
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The  course  of  the  congressional  action  is  fol- 
lowed chronologically  by  picking  out  the  entries 
in  Poore's  Descriptive  Catalogue,  and  topically 
by  its  index.  Benton's  Debates  are  a  necessary 
resort  in  the  periodical  crises.  Morse  calls  John 
Quincy  Adams  (/.  Q.  A.,  190)  the  first  leader  in 
the  long  crusade  against  slavery,  and  his  Me- 
moirs are  of  importance.'   Benton  ( 7" ...  'y  ".v:;\f ) 


chronicle.'!  the  agitation  through  a  long  period, 
iS  16-1846,  while  he  was  in  the  Senate.'-  The 
three  chief  champions  of  distinct,  but  for  the 
time  conjoined,  policies  as  the  conflict  was  pro- 
longed, were  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  till 
we  reach  the  limit  of  the  present  History  ;  and 
Greeley  has  studied  their  relations  to  the  Com- 
promises of  1850  in  his  Busy  Life,  ch.  30.^ 


later.  Illldicth,  Schouler,  and  Gay  may  help  in  broadening  the  view  '  om  different  points  of  approach  ;  and 
particularly  on  the  side  of  Southern  sympathy  or  justification,  such  books  as  James  Buchanan's  AJminislra- 
tion  on  the  Ere  of  the  RcbeUioti  (i;f.  Curtis's  Bucluiiuiti)  and  t"  .)rge  Lunt's  Origin  of  the  Late  1 1  'ar,  traced 
from  the  b.-ginning  of  the  Constitution  to  the  revolt  of  tlic  Southern  States  (N.  Y.,  1866).  A  Southern  but 
not  overstrainrd  view  is  given  in  Tucker's  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  Other  views  with  a  Southern  sympathy  are  in 
L.  G.  Tyler's  Letters  and  Times  of  the  Tylers  (i.  311)  and  in  Hodgson's  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy  (ch.  <)). 

1  As  the  champion  of  the  right  of  petition  while  a  member  of  the  Mouse  of  Representatives,  .\dam>  be- 
came steadfastly  pr(;niincnt  in  all  congressional  encounters  on  the  subject  arising  from  the  .Southern  oppo- 
sition to  petitions  for  the  abolition  01  slavery.  Cf.  Morse's/.  Q.  Adams  (pp.  249-2S0);  Ouincy's /.  Q, 
Adams  (p.  250);  Wilson's  Slave  Powci  i  23,25,349,  427);  Lalor's  Cyclo.  (iii.  167,  iCkj).  l''or  Calhoun's 
opposition  see  \'on  Hoist's  Calhoun  (ch.  '..  liuchanan  defended  the  right  of  petition  (Curtis,  i.  ch.  13).  Cf. 
R.  C.  Winthrop's  Addresses,  i. ;  and  \V.  1..  -^niith's  Charles  Hammomt  and  his  relations  to  Henry  Clay  and 
John  Quincy  Adams ;  or,  Constitut'^nal  limitalicns  and  the  contest  for  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press. 
An  address  delivered  before  the  Chi:\,go  historical  society.  May  20,  /SS4  (Chicago,  1885 ). 

^  .\  chapter  is  given  to  the  ''.avery  conflict  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Thomas  Hart  Benton  (Boston,  188;) 
in  the  "American  Statesmen  S-ries."  Cf.  an  article  b)-  \V.  C.  Todd  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  xxv\,  and 
references  in  Poole's  Index,  p.  113. 

8  It  is  convenient  here  to  examine  the  leading  records  of  the  ser\'ice  of  these  three  men  in  the  public  coun- 
cils, and  all  that  has  been  written  upon  them  touches  more  or  less  upon  their  ri   .iions  to  this  great  struggle. 

The  leading  lives  of  lli my  Chy  are  :  — 

Life  and  Speeches  of  H.  C,  compiled  and  cd.  by  Daniel  Malloiy  (N.  Y.,  1843),  in  two  vols. 

Li/e  and  Times  of  //.  C,  by  Calvin  Colton  (N.  \  ,  1S46,  2d  ed.),  in  two  vols.,  —  written  with  access,  "en- 
tirely at  his  own  discretion,"  to  such  p  ipers  u„  '"h:.  preserved,  for  he  was  not  careful  in  this  way,  and  to  such 
as  could  be  gathered  from  Clay's  frierd'  In  ih'''  n  chapter  was  added  to  the  book,  detailing  the  last  seven 
yearsof  his  life.  Colton  also  edited  CL  v's  P'ivate  Cfrespondence  (y.  Y.,  1855)  and  issued  the  Works  of 
Clay  (N.  Y.,  1855)  containing  in  three  '  olumes  his  lifr-  1  a  fourth  his  letters,  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  his 
speeches. 

Henry  Clay,  by  Carl  Schurz  (Bostc,  1887)  .u  two  vo'is.,  in  the  '  '  'v.erican  Statesmen  Series,"  —  the  most 
satisfactory  view  of  his  relations  to  contemporary  politics  which  h.. .  been  written.  We  have  a  sketch  by  one 
who  knew  him  in  the  biography  whicli  R.  C.  Winthrop  -nntribitca  to  the  Merorial  Biographies  (1880)  of  the 
N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Society  (reprinted  in  Winthrop's  Addresses,  1878-1886).  Cf.  also  Reminiscences  by  J. 
O.  Harrison  in  the  Century,  xxxiii.  163,  170;  I'arton  in  his  Famous  Americans  (originally  in  No.  Am.  Sei:, 
Jan.,  1 866)  and  in  \\k  Jackson  (ch.  19) ;  Ormsby's  Whig  Party  ;  and  on  Clay's  duel  with  Randolph,  Garland's 
Randolph  (ii.  ch.  31)  and  Benton's  Thirty  Years  (ch.  76). 

Of  Calhoun  there  is  no  extended  biography,  and  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  accounts  published 
during  his  life  was  a  brief  anonymous  Life  issued  by  the  Harpers  (N.  Y.,  1843),  which  appeared  with  and 
without  "  a  selection  from  his  speeches,  reports,  and  other  writings."  The  best  resource  for  the  understanding 
of  him  is  in  Richard  K.  Cralle's  Works  of  Calhoun  (N.  Y.,  1853),  which  contains  (vol.  i.)  A  Disquisition  on 
Government  and  a  discourse  on  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  U.  S.,  —  printed  from  his  MS.  as  he 
left  it,  a  notable  exemplification  of  the  strict  constructionist  grounds  (vol.  ii.  to  iv.) ;  his  speeches  in  the  House 
and  Senate  ;  and  (vol.  v.,  vi.)  his  reports  and  public  letters.  Von  Hoist  lias  contributed  i\\ft  John  C.  Calhoun 
(Boston,  1882)  to  the  .Statesmen  Series,  which  gives  Calhoun  a  more  distinct  treatment  than  we  get  for  him 
from  Von  Hoist's  history.  Cf.  also,  for  minor  notices,  I'arton's  Famous  Americans  and  his  Jackson  (ch.  23) ; 
A.  H.  .Stephens's  War  between  the  States ;  O.  A.  Brownson's  Works  (.xv.  451);  Benton's  Thirty  Years: 
and  references  in  Poole.  Benton's  Debates  and  Poole's  Catalogue  enable  us  to  trace  his  career  in  the  govern- 
ment Service. 

Of  Daniel  Webster  we  have  a  full  register  of  his  career  under  the  best  auspices.  At  his  death  in  1852,  he 
appointed  literary  executors,  and  directed  the  transfer  of  his  papsrs  to  them  by  his  son,  Fletcher  Webster. 
Chief  among  these  executors  was  Edward  Everett,  win  had  already  prepared  a  considerate  memoir  as  an 
introduction  to  an  edition  of  Webster's  Works,  which  was  published  in  1S51  There  had  been  a  single  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Webster's  speeches  published  in  1830,  a  second  added  in  183;,  a  third  in  1S43,  and  finally  in  1848 
a  fourth  volume  of  diplomatic  papers.  The  series  of  six  uniform  volumes  which  contiiined  Mr.  Everett's 
memoir  included  also  his  legal  arguments  and  public  letters,  —  the  whole  omitting,  howev.r,  much  that  must 
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The  episodes  of  the  slavery  question  have 
their  distinctive  treatment.  W.  F.  Poole  pub- 
lished at  Cincinnati  in  1873  ^^'^  Anti-Slavery 
opinions  before  1800,  with  a  facsimile  reprint  of 
Dr.  Geo.  Buchanai:  oration  on  the  moral  and 
evil  effects  of  slavery,      iivcred  in  Baltimore,  fitly 

The  dying  Franklin  had,  in  1790,  launched 
the  shafts  of  his  ridicule  at  the  upholders  of 
slavery  (I'arton,  ii.  611).  For  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  in  1808,  see  Hildreth,  v.  627 ; 
Schouler,  ii.  125;  Quincy'syoj/uA  Qiiincy,  102. 

For  the  text  and  debates  on  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  congressional  papers,  see  Hen- 


ton's  Debates,  vols,  vi.,  vii.,  and  Poore's  Descrip- 
tive Catalo^e? 

The  struggle  in  Illinois  in  1823-24  is  mainly 
illustrated  in  K  B.  Washburne's  Sketch  of  Ed- 
ward Coles  and  the  slavery  struggle  of  182^-34 
(Chicago,  i882).» 

The  personal  leadership  of  the  early  abolition- 
ists is  illustrated  in  lienj.  Lundy,  of  which  the 
account  in  Wilson's  Slave  Firmer,  i.  c'.i.  13,  is 
perhaps  the  best ;  and  in  his  most  absolute  suc- 
cessor William  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  whom  the 
most  complete  account  yet  given  is  in  Oliver 
Johnson's  Garrison  and  his  Times,  though  the 
sons  of  Garrison  have  begun  an  elaborate  and 


be  searched  for  in  the  public  prints  of  his  time  and  in  Benton's  Debates.  Particularly  not  to  be  found  in  the 
editions  of  his  speeches  is  one  made  in  Boston,  October  2,  1820,  in  which  he  argued  for  incidental  rather  th.in 
for  the  essential  protection  which  lie  later  advocated.  It  was  printed  Oct.  11,  1S20,  in  the  Boslo.i  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser. In  the  preparation  of  the  memoir  Mr.  Everett  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  a  paper  by  George 
'I'icknor  in  the  Amcr.  Quarterly  Kcriew  (June.  1831),  and  to  Clias.  W.  March's  Reminiscences  of  Coni;ress, 
or  Daniel  ll'ebster  and  bis  contemporaries  (1S50,  and  later).  The  Private  Correspondence  of  Daniel 
Webster,  as  edited  by  Fletcher  Webster,  was  published  in  2  vols,  in  ICS57,  and  it  included  an  autobiography, 
coming  down,  however,  only  to  1.S17,  which  was  written  for  Mrs.  Kliza  liuckminster  Lee,  in  1S2S,  and  to  this 
were  added  some  personal  reminiscences  of  his  friends.  Meanwhile,  fJeorgc  I'icknor,  another  of  the  literary 
e.tecutors,  had  assiduously  collected  from  Webster's  correspondents  all  that  could  be  secured  of  his  letters, 
which,  with  his  own  papers  and  printed  material,  was  put  into  the  h<inds  of  M  i  liverett  for  use  in  preparing  the 
authoritative  memoir.  Mr.  Everett  died  (1865),  however,  without  having  done  anything,  when  the  papers 
passed  to  Mr.  (ieorge  T.  Curtis,  and  he,  with  the  countenance  of  Mr.  'I'icknor,  the  surviving  executor,  pre- 
pared and  published  The  Life  of  Daniel  Webster  ("S.  Y.,  1870),  in  2  vols.,  and  later  supplemented  it  with 
The  last  years  of  Daniel  Webster  {N.  V.,  1878).  Lodge,  in  tin  best  of  tiie  compact  lives  of  Daniel  Webster 
(Boston,  iSS5),,icknowledges  his  main  dependence  on  Curtis,  but  says  he  has  been  constrained  to  differ  from 
liim  in  many  conclusions,  such  as  in  his  views  of  Webster  compounding  with  slavery  ;  and  this  estimate  is 
also  sustained  in  Lodge's  Studies  in  History  (p.  294). 

There  are  a  number  of  associative  recollections  of  Webster  by  those  who  had  enjoyed  his  confidence,  like 
the  Private  Life  (1852  and  later  eds.),  by  his  secretary  Lanman,  and  the  Reminiscences  of  Webster,  by  his 
Boston  companion  Peter  Harvey,  which,  as  Lodge  says,  is  "the  reflection  of  a  great  man  upon  the  mirror  of 
a  very  small  mind  and  weak  memory."  From  three  friends  of  different  stamp  we  have  larger  estimates :  from 
Edward  Everett  ( Works,  iii.  15S ;  iv.  iS(j)  in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Webster  statue  in  Boston, 
and  in  his  commemorative  remarks  on  his  death  ;  from  Robert  C.  Winthrop  {Addresses,  iii.  436 ;  iv.  375)  in 
an  address  at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  in  New  York,  and  at  the  Webster  Centennial  Commemoration  at  Marsh- 
tield  ir  1882  ;  and  from  Rufus  Choatc  (  Writings,  vol.  i.).  The  excess  of  antai'onistic  views  can  be  found  in 
I'arton's  Famous  Americans,  Theodore  Parker  in  his  Speeches  (vol.  i.),  and  the  Speeches  of  Wendell  Phillips, 
There  are  some  characterizations  of  Webster  in  .Schouler  (iii.  299).  A  condensed  book  is  S.  ^L  Smucker's 
Life,  Speeches  and  Memorials  of  D.  W.  (Philad.,  1867).  The  references  in  Allibone  and  Poole  and  the  titles 
in  the  Boston  .Alhcmcum  Catal.  (p.  32751  make  a  good  beginning  for  a  Webster  bibliography. 

1  The  rise  of  Abolitionism  is  traced  in  Hildreth  (iv.  175 ;  v.  177) ;  Rives's  Madison  (iii.  129) ;  McMaster 
(ii.  20) ;  and  Schouler  (1.  143 ;  ii.  129).  Wm.  I'inkncy,  in  1789,  had  argued  for  the  right  to  manumit  slaves 
(Whcaton's  Pinkney,  8).  On  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  see  Wilson's  Slave  Power,  i.  ch.  4  ;  \'on 
Hoist,  i.  ch.  7,  and  the  histories  of  the  Constitution  by  Curtis  and  Bancroft. 

■-  For  personal  relations  sec  Colton's  Clay  (ch.  13),  and  Schurz  (i.  ch.  8) :  Garland's  Randolph  (ii.  cli.  12, 
15);  Morse's /»//»  Qiiincy  .idams  (p.  120):  (Juincy's  Qiiincy  (ch.  (i) ;  Tyler's  Tylers;  Pinkney's  speech 
in  Wheaton  (p.  573)  and  Dr.  Pinkney  (288,  292);  George  W.  Julian's  Potil.  Recollections,  1840- 1S72 
(Chicago,  1884);  E.  B.  Callendar's  Thaddeus  .Stevens.  Commoner  (Boston,  1S82);  the  Virginia  report  and 
resolutions  sent  to  the  other  .States  ;  the  report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  drawn  by  Jeremiah  Mason 
{Memoir,  250) ;  the  narratives  in  such  general  works  as  Wils(jn's  Stave  Prnver  (i.  ch.  11,  12) ;  Greeley's  Amer. 
Conflict  (ch.  7) ;  Stephens's  War  between  the  States ;  Draper's  Civil  War  (i.  351) ;  J.  R.  Giddings's  /list,  of 
the  Rebellion  (N.  Y.,  1864);  Von  Hoist  (i.  ch.  9),  with  something  of  excessive  emphasis;  Hildreth,  vi.  Cifii, 
1)83  ;  .Schouler,  iii.  147-17^  iSi,  etc.;  Gay,  Pop.  Hist.,\v.  262-269;  also  contemporary  comment,  as  in  Jeffer- 
son's IVorks  {\\\.)  and  Madison's  Letters  (iii.1  ;  and  references  in  Lalor  (p.  554),  C.  K.  .Adams  {.Mom.  ./ 
Hist.,  p.  627),  and  Poole  (p.  855). 

■'  Cf.  further  in  Wilson's  Slave  Power,  i.  163 ;  Coolcy's  Michigan,  139 ;  George  Flower's  Hist,  of  the  English 
Settlement  in  Hdwards  County  (Chicago,  1882). 
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extensive  record,  WiHicim  Lloyd  Garrison,  /Soj- 
/S;-Q  ;  Ihc  story  of  his  life  (N.  V.,  1885),  of  which 
we  now  have  the  account,  coming  down  to 
1840.  The  authors  state  that  Garrison's  man- 
uscripts will  eventually  go  to  the  lioston  Public 
Library. 1 

The  lVri/iiii;s  of  \Vm.  Jay  constitute  some  of 
the  most  effective  of  the  early  applications  of 
literary  help  to  the  cause.  The  lives  of  others 
of  the  less  combative  stamp,  like  Joseph  Story 
(i.  ch.  xi.)  and  CHianning's  Cli(Uiiiiii«  (Cent,  ed., 
p.  520),  mark  feelings  deej),  but  less  turbulent. 
Of  Hoston  as  the  centre  of  the  agitation,  the 
story  is  told  by  J  ames  Freeman  Clarke  in  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Memoriiil  Ilisl.  Boston  (iii.  369),  who 
has  also  told  the  story  not  so  locally  in  his  Aiiti- 
Stavcry  Days  (X.  ^'.,  1884).  The  M,-morial  of 
Wfiulcll  Phillips  (lioston,  1884),  with  an  ora- 
tion by  George  W.  Curtis;  The  Life  ami  Corre- 
sfnideiice  of  Tlieoilore  Parher,  by  John  Weiss 
(Boston,  1S64) ;  and  ().  1!.  Frothingham's  Theo. 
/"i??-/!-!-;- ( 1S74),  need  to  be  added,  but  further  rei- 
erences  will  be  found  in  the  Mem.  Hist.  Jiostoii 
(iii.  395).  Various  sets  of  Garrison's  paper,  The 
Lil'crator,  as  a  chronicle  of  the  movement,  are 
preserved  {Ibid.  iii.  372). 

The  question  of  the  character  of  slaverv  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  process  of  its  extinction 
has   elicited  some  controversv,  conducted  bv  G. 


H.  Moore  in  his  /^otes  on  the  Hist,  of  Slavery 
ill  A/ass.  (X.  Y.,  1866)  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
I'^mory  Washburn  on  the  other  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soe.  Coll.,  xxxiv.  333,  and  Proe.,  iii.  188,  and  in 
Lectures  on  the  Early  Hist,  of  Mass.  (Hoston, 
IS69).--' 

E.  A  BiBi.ior.RAi'HicAL  Record  ok  the 
.SuccKssiVK  Administrations. —  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  these  notes  scant  refer- 
ence is  made  to  questions  of  constitutional  in- 
terpretation, territorial  acquisitions  and  the  pub- 
lic lands,  diplomacy,  with  military  and  naval 
matters,  because  the  principal  treatment  of  those 
subjects  vs  made  in  other  parts  of  the  present 
volume. 

I.  Gkorce  Wasiiincton,  17S9-97.  The  doc- 
uments relating  to  the  making  of  Washington 
President,''  with  the  pa;  ers  of  attending  ceremo- 
nies, are  given  in  Sparks's  \Vashini;ton,  x.  App. 
i. ;  and  his  inaugural  sp  ;ech  is  in  Ihiit.  xii.  p.  12. 
We  find  an  account  of  the  inauguration  ceremo- 
nies in  Maclay's  Sketches  of  Debates,  etc.  Mc- 
Master  gives  one  of  the  fullest  of  the  later  ac- 
counts.'' 

It  devolved  upon  the  first  Congress  to  begin 
the  settlement  of  the  varied  lines  of  policy  which 
put  the  government  in  working  order.^     After 


1  The  biiiijraplucal  annals  of  the  fi.irrisonian  scIicxjI  include  the  lives  of  Arthur  Tappan,  Samuel  J.  May 
(willi  liis  l\\\i>llee/iiins  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Confiet),  Gerrit  .Smith,  James  and  I.ucretia  Mott,  George  IJrad- 
burn,  the  letters  of  I.ydia  Maria  Child,  and  Parker  Pillsbiiry's  Acts  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Apostles.  'I'lie  latest 
contribution  is  The  Life  of  Cassias  Afareelliis  Clay,  Memoirs,  Writings  and  Speeches,  7i'ritten  by  himself 
^Cincinnati.  1SS6);  but  Clay  was  not  of  the  Garrisonian  type. 

-  'i'he  Massacliuscttsvicwis  tliat  the  Constitution  of  Mass.  by  implication  from  its  Hill  of  Rights,  extlnguislied 
slavery.  Cf.  also  "  How  slavery  was  abolislicd  in  Mass.."  by  J.  S.Clark  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  ii.  42; 
the  correspondence  of  lielknap.  Judge  Tucker,  and  others  in  the  appendix  of  Belknap  Papers,  vol.  il.,  and 
queries  by  S.  G.  Tucker  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe,  Coll.,  iv.  irji  ;  also  see  /liil.  xliii.  i;i  ;  I,.  M.  Sargent's  Dealings 
with  the  Dead.  nos.  4^.  44,  47  ;  .\niory's  James  Sullivan,  i.  114;  Judge  Gray's  notes  on  Cr.shing's  memoranda 
of  the  Icnnlson  trial  in  Mis^.  Hist.  Soe.  Proe.,  .April.  1.^74,  and  references  in  Poole's  Index,  ]).  1207;  Boston 
/'»/•.  I.ibraiy  Bull.,  vii.  p.  iSo.  Moore's  views  are  adopted  in  Williams's  Segro  Race,  and  he  maintained  \\\i 
views  and  coiuliicted  a  controversy  with  C.  I".  Dunbar  in  the  Hist.  .1/((i,'.,vols.  x.  and  xv. 

Cf.  [oscph  Williamson  on  "  Slav.-ry  in  Maine."  in  the  Maine  Hist.  Soe.  Coll..  vol.  vii. 

8  Cf..  on  Washington's  acceptann'  of  the  Presidency,  G.  T,  Curtis  in  Harper's  Monthly,  Feb.,  1S82. 

A  collection  of  the  speeches  of  the  President  to  l>oth  houses  of  Congress,  with  their  answers.  Also,  the 
addresses  to  the  president,  with  his  answers.  With  appendix,  containing  the  circular  letter  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  states,  and  his  farewell  orders  (Hoston.  \y^)b).  The  speeches,  etc.,  can  also  be  found  in  the 
Statesman's  Manual,  and  similar  books. 

.\  collection  of  Washington's  cabinet  papers,  part  of  wliich  Sparks  printed  (vol.  x.  App.,  etc.),  are  in  tlie 
,'^parhs  MSS,,  no.  Ixiv. ;  letters  of  Washington,  not  printed  by  Sparks,  in  /bid.  no.  Ixv. ;  and  letters  to  Wash- 
ington, in  //i/(/.  no,  xvi.,  —  during  his  presidential  terms  and  later.  I'he  originals  are  of  course  in  tlic  De- 
partment of  State. 

Lists  of  cabinet  officers  in  the  successive  administrations  will  be  found  in  Towle's  Constitution,  p.  411,  aiul 
in  various  other  jilaces. 

■t  Cf.  vol.  i,  ^25 ;  on  the  prejiarations  in  New  York,  p.  5  V'.  Cf.  also  Irving's  Washington,  iv.  ch.  yy  \  Kivcs's 
Afadison,  iii.  ch,  }~  :  Griswold's  Kepuhlican  Court,  11;;  Harry's  Mass.,  iii.  306,  with  references;  and  (i,  W. 
Curtis's  Address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Washington,  ufion  the  spot  where  he  took  the  oath  as  first 
president  of  the  United  States.     Delivered  on  the  (.^.ith)  3bth  iVtn'.,  iSS,;  (New  Vork,  iSSi). 

■''  On  the  composition  and  action  of  tlic  first  Congress,  sec  (Jarland's  Randolph,  i,  ch.  ;  ;  Rives's  Madison, 
iii,  173  I  Gay's  Madison,  cli.  10;  McMaster,  i.  ch.  0  ;  Schouler,  i,  74  ;  Ames's  Speeches  in  Congress,  for  his 
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RECEPTION  OF  WASHINGTON   AT  TRENTON,  N.  j.,  APRIL  21,  1789.1 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  WASHINOTON'S   RECEPTION 

11KI.PHIA,  APRIL  20, 


AT  GRAY'S  FERRY.  NEAR  PHILA- 

;S<).t 


M 


part  in  debates  ;  John  Adams,  IVort-s,  iii.,  for  an  abstract  of  a  debate  on  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
heads  of  departments,  wlilch  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  Adams's  castinR  vote. 

The  various  views  held  in  Congress  as  to  the  title  to  be  Riven  to  the  I'rcsident  came  out  in  Maclay's  Stfliln'' 
of  Dchatc,  p.  38;  lieiiton's  Dchntes.  i.  fjj ;  The  Corresfiomleiice  of  John  AJams  and  .}fi'iiv  W'irnrii,  4;,;. 
Cf.  Sparks's  W'aslihte^titii,  x.  21  ;  Griswold's  Rrf'ub.  Court,  152  ;  Garland's  Raiu/olfli.  i.  43  ;  Ilildretli,  iv.  10 ; 
McMaster,  i.  541.  On  the  titles  of  Excellency,  Honorable,  and  Esquire,  as  used  in  the  Revolution,  sec 
Sparks's  Com',  if  orris,  i.  80. 

*  Reduced  from  a  plate  in  the  Coluiiihiaii  Mai;.,  May.  17S0. 
1   Reduced  from  the  plate  in  the  Cohimhiaii  Aftiff.,  May.  1789. 
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Congress  had  adjourned,  Washington  made  an 
Eastern  tour.  We  have  his  own  account  of  this 
and  later  journeys  in  his  Diary,  Jrotn  i-jSg  to 
lygi ;  embracing  t/u  opening  of  the  first  congress, 
and  his  tours  through  Ni"tu  England,  Long  Island, 
and  the  southern  states.  Together  with  his  jour- 
nal of  a  tour  to  the  Ohio  in  17JJ.  Edited  by  Ben- 
son y.  tossing  (Richmond,  1861),  being  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Virginia  Hist.  Society.i 


The  most  striking  result  of  Hamilton's  man- 
agement as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  his 
settlement  of  the  public  debt  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank.-  After  Hamilton,  Al- 
bert Gallatin  °  stands  for  the  most  vigorous  of 
these  early  financiers,  and  his  views  are  now  easily 
accessible  in  Henry  Adams's  Writings  of  Galla- 
tin, vol.  iii.* 

Of  special  value  as  to  the  early  finances  is 


BOSTON,   I790.» 

1  We  have  other  records  of  his  progress  in  Wm.  S.  Stryker's  IVas/iingion's  Reception  by  tlie  People  of  New 
Jersey  in  lySq  (Trenton,  1882).  For  his  passage  through  New  York,  see  McMaster,  i.  53S  ;  Griswold's  Repub. 
Court,  134;  Hildreth,  iv.  55 ;  Bancroft,  vi.  470  ;  Marshall,  Irving,  etc.  In  Massachusetts  there  was  a  foolish 
point  of  etiquette  raised  by  Gov.  Hancock,  as  to  priority  of  calls  between  tlie  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  governor  of  u  State,  when  the  Federal  executive  visited  a  State.  The  gouty  governor  pleaded  earlier 
physical  incapacity,  when  he  finally  went  wrapped  in  flannels  to  sliow  the  IiospitaUty  of  Massachusetts  to  a 
guest  who  had  properly  stood  upon  liis  dignity.  Ames  (Works,  i.  74)  wrote  to  Thomas  Dwiglit ;  "  The  Gov- 
ernor finally  waited  upon  him  [Washington].  His  friends  say  that  he  [Hancock]  never  doubted  the  point  of 
etiquette,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  falsehood  invented  to  injure  him.  The  popularity  of  the  President  seems  to 
bear  every  thing  down."  See  the  correspondence  in  Sparks's  Washington,  x.  47,  and  app.  vii. ;  and  his  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Rev.,  iv,  289;  also  see  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  iii.  199;  Barry's  Afass.,  iii.  310,  witli  references  ; 
N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  i860  ;  beside  Marshall,  Irving,  McMaster,  Griswold,  etc.  Hancock  was 
prone  to  make  his  gout  a  convenience.  Cf.  Belknap  Papers,  ii.  134.  Wliat  Hancock's  political  enemies 
thought  of  him  at  the  time  can  be  read  in  the  rather  vigorous  onset  of  Stephen  Higginson,  The  Writings  of 
Laco,  as  published  in  the  Mass.  Ccntinel,  Feb.  and  March,  irSg  (Boston,  1789),  reprinted  as  Ten  Chapters 
in  the  Life  of  John  Hancock  (N.  V.,  1857).     Cf.  Brinley  Catal,  iii.  4881-82. 

Washington  avoided  Rliode  Island  in  his  progress ;  but  the  next  year,  when  tliat  erratic  State  came  into  tlie 
Union  he  made  it  a  special  visit.  A  facsimile  of  his  reply  't  the  freemen  of  Newport  is  given  in  The  Curio, 
i.  67.  His  Southern  tour  in  1791  is  described  by  Griswold,  p.  273,  and  the  general  authorities,  and  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  State  s  traversed. 

•i  Hamilton's  arguments  for  a  bank  are  summarized  in  Marshall's  Washington.  The  tracts  on  Hamilton's 
financial  policy,  and  his  reports,  are  enumerated  in  Ford's  Bibliothcca  Hamiltoniana.  Gouverneur  Morris's 
Observations  on  the  finances  of  the  U.S.  in  //Sparc  in  .Sparks's  .I/oj-Wj,  iii.  469.  They  favor  a  direct  tax 
and  duties  on  imports.     Fisher  Ames's  speech  on  the  public  credit  is  in  Ames's  Speeches  in  Congress,  p.  19. 

^  Cf.  H.  C.  Adams's  Taxation  in  the  U.  S.  (Johns-Hopkins  Univ.  .Studies,  2d  ser.,  nos.  5-6). 

*  The  later  historical  treatment  of  the  finances  of  the  government,  as  a  whole,  are  Albert  S.  Bollcs's  Finan- 

*  Fac-simile  of  a  print  in  the  Mass.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1790.  The  point  of  view  is  in  Gov.  Hancock's  grounds) 
the  common,  with  the  great  elm,  is  in  the  middle  dist.ince.  the  south  part  of  the  town  with  the  Neck,  are 
beyond,  and  in  the  further  parts  are  Dorchester  Heights. 
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the  very  general  work  of  Adam  Seybert,  found- 
ed on  official  documents,  The  StaticHcal  Annals, 
finbracing  views  of  the  population,  commerce, 
navigation,  fisheries,  public  lands,  post  office,  reve- 
nue, mint,  military  and  naval  expenditure,  public 
debt  and  sinking  fund,  iy8g-iSi8  (Philad.,  i8i8). 

The  volumes  on  "  Finance  "  in  the  American 
State  Papers  are  of  the  first  importance  as  set- 
ting forth  the  official  statements  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  among  other  governmental  docu- 
ments (see  index  to  Poore's  Descriptive  Catal.) 
reference  may  be  made  to  certain  historical  sec- 
tions of  the  Report  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Congress  of  i8y8.^ 

A  part  of  Hamilton's  scheme  required  the  as- 


sumption by  Congress  of  the  debts  of  the  States 
cont.acted  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
it  failed  ot  passage  in  Congress,  till,  by  a  bar- 
gain for  votes,  it  acquired  Southern  support 
through  a  plan  of  placing,  after  ten  years,  the 
Federal  city  on  the  Potomac.  This  combination 
of  interests  encountered  bitter  opposition.'^ 

Although  tariff  legislation  was  begun  in  the 
first  months  of  the  government,  and  with  a  pur- 
pose to  protection  as  well  as  revenue,  the  party 
differences  on  this  question  did  not  come  to  be 
prominent  for  many  years.  The  most  important 
oaper  at  this  time  is  probably  Hamilton's  Report 
•j/i  Manufactures  in  1791.'' 

As  rosnects  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  of  1794, 


c  in  I  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  1774-1789  (N.  Y.,  1879),  and  17S9-1S60  (N.  V.,  i88j).  The  book  is  somewhat  defi- 
cient in  clearness,  and  has  met  adverse  criticism  on  account  of  a  certain  patch-work  character ;  but  it  is  the 
completest  general  survey.  He  refers  to  the  scant  treatment  in  Von  Hock's  Die  Fiiiamcn  unddie  Finanz- 
Geschichte  der  Vcreinigten  Slaaten  von  Amerika,  and  to  the  "  brief  efforts  of  Breck,  -Schucker,  Bronson,  and 
occasional  magazine  writers."  A  less  extended  account  is  Jolm  Watts  Kearny's  Sketch  of  American  Finances, 
/ySg-iSss  (N.  Y.,  1887),  in  which  the  settlement  of  the  war  debt  of  the  Revolution  (ch.  i)  and  the  finances  of 
tlie  War  of  1812  (ch.  3)  are  considered.  Pitkin  (ii.)  states  the  arguments /ro  and  con  for  tlie  funding  system. 
Gibbs's  Administrations  of  ^^'aJ/»'«f/oH  <»«(/.  WrtWJ  is  a  necessary  authority,  with  tlie  letters  of  Ilrir.ilton  and 
Wolcott,  contained  in  the  book,  —  Wolcott  (1795)  succeeding  H=iniilton.  (Cf.  Rives's  Madison,  iii.  4.55  )  Oliver 
Wolcott's  Address  to  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  subject  of  the  Rtforl  of  a  Com.  of  the  Ho.  of  Rep.  [as  to] 
■uhcther  moneys  drawn  from  the  treasury  have  been  faithfully  applied  (Uo'iX.un;  Hartford,  1802)  elucidates 
his  administration  of  the  treasury.  There  is  something  of  local  interest  in  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb's  Wall  Street 
in  History,  as  republished  from  the  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.  For  the  early  period,  see  also  Hiidrcth,  iv.  65,  153; 
McMaster,  ii.  27  ;  Schouler,  i.  133;  Gay,  iv.  105.  .Sec  the  lives  of  Hamilton  by  j.  C.  Hamilton,  Morse  (i.  280), 
and  Lodge  (ch.  5  and  6) ;  that  of  Wasliington  by  Marshall ;  the  lives  of  Jefferson  by  Randall,  Parton  (ch.  43), 
and  Morse  (ch.  9),  and  Garland's  Randolph,  i.  ch.  10,  for  the  urgent  opposition  of  Jefferson  to  Hamilton's 
plans;  and  also  lives  of  Madison  by  Rives  (iii.  71-90,  155,  241,  273),  and  Gay  (ch.  9). 

On  the  bank  question,  sec  Benton's  Debates:  H''dreth,  iv.  257  ;  Schouler,  i.  159;  and  Morse's  Hamilton 
(i.  cli.  9).  There  is  a  condensed  history  of  bank  controversies  in  Lalor  (i.  199-204,  v/ith  references),  arid  Sum- 
ner runs  over  the  early  period  in  his  Jackson  (ch.  1 1 ). 

1  The  index  of  Benton's  Debates  affords  clues.  A  few  leading  references  are  given  in  C.  K.  Adanvi's  Man- 
ual of  Hist.  Lit.,  618 ;  and  others  will  be  found  in  Lalor  (ii.  185-196  ;  iii.  933,  960-986),  under  such  heads  as 
'■  Finance,"  by  A.  S.  Bolles,  "  Treasury  Department,"  and  "  U.  .S.  Notes."  Poole's  Index  gives  references 
(see  pp.  1349,  1351,  1354);  and  numerous  titles  are  found  in  the  Boston  Atlienaum  Catal.,  p.  3120. 

2  Fisher  Ames's  letters  reflect  the  surging  opmions  in  Congress  ( Works,  i.),  and  his  speech  on  assumption 
is  in  his  Speeches  in  Congress,  32.  Jefferson's  retrospect  is  in  the  preface  (1818)  of  his  Aiia.i,  in  his  Writings, 
ix.  92.  Cf.  Morse's  Jefferson,  i.  99;  Benton's  Debates,  i.  191,  216,  etc.;  Hildreth,  iv.  206,  211,  493;  McMas- 
ter,  i.  581 ;  Schouler,  i.  139  ;  Rives's  Madison,  iii.  109  ;  Life  of  George  Read,  524  ;  Lalor's  Cyclopaedia,  i.  352. 

8  The  tariff  and  the  connected  antagonistic  policies  of  free-trade  and  protection  pass  down  with  intermit- 
tent prominence  through  the  whole  political  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  successive  a'  thorities  may 
be  best  noted  here.  The  purely  historical  literature  is  not  .ery  extensive;  but  the  theoretical  and  argumenta- 
tive expression  is  considerable  in  quantity ;  and  as  they  are  necessarily  more  or  less  compelled  to  draw  on 
experience,  this  latter  class  of  monographs  is  in  some  degree  invariably  useful  in  the  history  of  party  differ- 
•mces.  The  bibliographies  of  political  economy  must  be  looked  to  for  extended  reference.  Lists  of  moderate 
extent  can  be  found  in  th"  Catalogues  of  the  Bo'ton  A/hcnaum  (p.  3161)  and  of  the  Brooklyn  Library  (p.  917), 
—  not  to  name  other  principal  library  catalogues.  The  readiest  vay  to  reacli  the  action  of  the  government  is 
by  the  entries  under  "  Tariff "  in  the  index  of  Ben.  Perley  Poore's  Descriflive  Catal.  of  Publ.  of  the  U.  S. 
Government :  by  the  index  to  Congressional  Documents  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  Catalogue,  under 
"  United  States  '" ;  and  in  the  indexes  to  Benton's  Debates.  V>i  course,  tliose  volumes  of  the  State  Papers 
devoted  to  finance,  and  the  current  r-.cord  cf  Niles's  Register,  are  indispensable.  All  histories  of  parties,  sev- 
erally or  joint';,,  touch  the  subject  for  a  test  of  party  views,  as  almost  invariably  the  >.Ml)ject  is.  The  published 
.speeches  and  lives  of  all  leadinf  members  of  Congress  necessarily  yield  something.  Cf.,  for  instance,  the 
views  of  Madison  in  his  Letters,  etc.,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  and  the  incidental  history  of  the  tariff  in  L.  G.  Tyler's 
Tylers  (i.  ch.  14). 

The  reports  of  the  treasury  a  id  of  various  commissions  treat  the  subjf  t  historically  at  times,  but  per- 
haps the  best  survey  of  this  kina  is  in  E.  Young's  Special  Report  on  the  Customs-tariff  legislation  of  tht 
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the  evidence  which  induced  Judge  Wilson  to  in- 
form President  Wasliington  (Peiina.  Atdiives, 
2d  ser.,  iv.  82)  that  rclicllion  against  the  United 
States  laws  existed,  is  in  the  J/</f.  West.  Hist., 
Sept.,  iSS-,  p.  514  and  Nov.  1887,  p.  104.  The 
President's  proclamation  is  in  Sparks,  xii.  p.  125, 
and  Washington's  letters  and  other  papers  are 
in  Ihid.  .\.  439.  There  is  an  account  of  The  Pro- 
ceediiii;s  of  llic  t'xvctilivc  rcipcitnig  the  insurgents 
(Philad.,  1795).  The  Congressional  views  are  in 
Benton's  Dtihxlcs,  i.  551.' 


There  is  a  note  in  Curtis's  Hist,  of  the  Consti- 
tution (i.  226)  on  the  various  orders  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  during  its  career,  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  seat  of  government.  There  was  an 
early  effort  made  after  the  organization  of  the 
government  to  have  Philadeli)hia  chosen  as  its 
]>ernianent  abode.-  John  Adams  (/rcr/'j,  iii.  412) 
records  a  debate  on  the  effort  to  establish  it  on 
the  Susciuehanna." 

We  have  a  special  account  of  the  soci;il  life 
surrounding  the  administration  of  Washington 


U.  S,,  lySq-iSyo.  Cf.  II.  C.  .Adams's  I'lixolion  in  the  U.  S.  /?49-/i/6.  in  Johns-Hopkins  Iniversity 
Studies,  2d  series. 

In  Foole's  Imlcx  lundcr  J'aritl,  Kree-1  lade,  I'rotccliim)  there  is  an  abundance  of  relerencc.  from  which  a 
few  compact  historical  statements  can  be  gleaned;  as  in  the  history  of  tlie  tariff.  178(7-1861.  in  Hunt's  Mir. 
chants'  .\fcii;..  xliv.  51)1,  xlv.  302;  the  U.  S.  Tariff  before  1.S12,  by  .\.  S.  Holies,  in  the  Penn  .Monthly,  xii. 
73y.  Cf.  also  V.  W.  Taussig's  Topics  and  references  on  Torijf  lci;isliiti,'n  in  the  I'.  S.  (Cambridge.  18SS), 
and  W.  K.  I'oster's   Kefercnce  Lists. 

In  Lalor's  Cychfadia  (iii.  S50)  tliere  is  a  compact  history  of  the  I'.  S.  tariff  by  Wortliington  C.  l''ord ;  a 
paper  on  "  Protection."  and  in  its  favor  {Ibid.  iii.  440),  by  David  11.  Mason,  referring  to  his  principal  xiurces; 
and  another  pajier  by  David  .\.  Wells  on  "  Prec-Trade"  (Ihid.  ii.  280),  and  in  its  favor,  and  in  .accordance  with 
the  prevailini;  spirit  of  I.alor's  work. 

There  is  another  summarized  history  of  the  tariff  in  \V.  G.  .Sumner's  Life  of  .\ndreio  Jackson  ;  and,  as  a 
free-trader,  tlie  same  author  has  written  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Protection  in  the  United  States  (N.  Y., 
1S77).  .K.  W.  Young's  Hist,  of  the  .tmerican  /Protective  System  (.\.  Y.,  1SO6)  gives  sunnnaries  of  Congres- 
sional debates.  There  are  chapters  on  protection  in  liolles's  Financial  History,  and  others  on  free  trade  in 
Perry's  Political  Economy.  The  latest  survey  is  in  V.  W.  Taussig's  Tariff  Hist,  of  the  United  States  ( N .  \., 
1888).     The  controversy  over  protection  did  not  much  engage  public  discussion  till  after  i8ig. 

'  Cf.,  for  documents.  Poore's  Dcscrif'tive  C'atal.  index,  p.  130;.  A  report  on  the  trials  of  the  insurgents 
is  in  Wh.irton's  State  Trials,  p.  102.  Hamilton's  relation  to  the  revolt  as  the  author  of  the  Exci.se  Law, 
which  was  resisted,  is  to  be  studied  in  his  Works  (Lodge's  ed.,  vols.  v.  and  vi.).  and  particularly  in  his  Keport 
on  the  execution  of  the  excise  laies  in  Pennn.  Cf.  I'ord's  PiUiotheca  Hamiltoniana  :  J.  C.  Hamilton's  Life 
of  Hamilton.  iS;c)  cd.,  vol.  v. ;  Morse's  Hamilton,  ii.  cli.  4.  The  party  views  of  the  federalists  are  in  Por- 
cupine's Works,  vol.  i. :  and  a  contemporary  view  of  the  salutary  effect  of  the  exercise  of  the  I'cderal  power 
in  suppressing  the  revolt  is  in  .Amer.  .1nti,j.  Soc.  Proe.,  .\pril.  iSS;,  p.  ■,;;, 

The  Ko])ublican  view  is  in  K;\mh\\'^  /efferson.  ii.  241  :  Kives's  .Madison,  iii.  452;  and  of  the  vi<ilent  sort  in 
J.  T.  Callendcr's  .Sketches  of  the  Hist,  of  .imcrica  (I'liilad.,  171)8),  (iailatin  countenanced  the  movement  till 
it  went  beyond  control,  and  his  Speech  in  the  .Issemldy  of  Pennn.  (Philad..  1703)  has  an  appendix  of  docu- 
ments. Cf.  lives  of  Gallatin  by  .\dams  and  by  .'Stevens.  His  "  Memoir  "  on  the  insurrection  is  in  Townsend 
Ward's  "Insurrection  of  1704"  in  the  L'enna.  Hist.  Soc.  Memoirs,  vi.  (Cf.  J^enna.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  i.  34(1; 
and  L'enna.  .Mai,',  of  Hist.,  v.  440.)  There  are  personal  relations  in  the  .lutobiog.  of  Charhs  Biddlc.  \>.  202 ; 
and  in  (;.  M.  Dallas's  Life  and  Writings  of  .1.  J.  liallas  (I'liil.id.,  jip.  33  and  .\pp.). 

There  are  journals  of  the  military  expedition  against  the  insurgents  in  the  Hist.  Register  (Ilarrisburg.  18S3, 
pp.  64.  134) ;  and  (Capt.  David  i'ord's  of  the  N.  Jersey  forces)  in  the  N.J.  I/isl.  .Soc.  Proc,  viii. 

There  were  some  early  and  later  historical  accounts :  William  Pindley's  Hist,  of  the  Insiir.  in  the  four 
western  counties  of  I'enna.  (Philad.,  i"i)(i)  ;  Henry  M.  Hveckcnridge's  Hist,  of  the  Western  Insurrec- 
tion (Pittsburgh,  1830);  Hugh  H.  Breckinridge's  Incidents  of  the  Insurrection  (Philad.,  1795);  "i"  '^V 
J.  Carnahan  in  the  A'.  /.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  vol.  vi. ;  the  "  Nation's  first  rebellion  ''  in  the  Mag.  Amer.  Hist., 
Oct..  1.S84  ;  and  in  the  general  histories.  Ilildieth.  iv.  373.  499;  Gay,  iv.  iiS;  Schouler,  i.  275  ;  McMaster.  ii. 
1S9;  .Mbach's  Western  Annals.  087.  Cf.  also  Egle's  Pinna.,  371  ;  his  Notes  and  ijnerics,  Part  v.;  Amer. 
Pioneer,  ii.  206;  the  excellent  statement  of  its  political  bearings  in  I.alor.  iii.  1108,  with  references,  and  others 
in  Poole's  Index,  pp.  988,  1403. 

-  An  F.ssay  on  the  sent  of  the  federal  government  and  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  ('ongress,  over  n  ten 
miles  district.    By  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  (Philad..  17S1)). 

s  Cf.,  on  the  various  propositions,  Benton's  Debates,  i.  143,  etc.;  .'^parks's  Washingtoi:.  ix.  549;  Towle's 
Constitution.  373;  and  the  Index  of  Poore's  Descriptive  Catal.  Dn  the  history  of  the  location  of  the  capital 
on  the  Potomac,  see  J.  15.  \anunn.  Jr.,  in  the  A'.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  1847,  p.  9 ;  A.  K.  .^nofford's  Founding 
of  Washington  City  (Maryland  Hist.  Soc.  Knnd  publ.,  no.  17) ;  J.  .'\.  Porter's  City  of  Wasliington,  its  origin 
and  administrations  (lohns-Hopkins  I'niv.  Studies.  Baltimore.  18S3)  ;  .Mog.  of  .Imer.  Hist.,  1877,  p.  583; 
1884,  p.  46 ;  Jonathan  Elliot's  Hist.  .Sketches  of  the  ten  miles  scfuare  forming  the  Dist.  of  Columbia  (Wash- 
ington. 1830) ;  'l'm\\Q's  Constitution,  yyy;  i.d,]or's  ('yclop,rdia.  i.  351,818,  with  references;  Ilildreth,  iv.  177, 
278,  627  I  Bancroft,  final  revision,  vi.  97  ;  McMaster,  i.  555  ;  Schouler,  i.  181,475  ;  Rives's  Madison,  iii.  50-61. 
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in  R.  W.  Griswold's  Republican  Court,  or  Amer- 
ican Society  in  the  days  of  Washiiipoit  (\.  Y., 
1853,  1867).' 


There  is  in  tlie  Madison  Letters  (i.  554;  also 
sae  p.  563)  the  substance  of  a  conversation  with 
Washington  relative  to  liis  purposed  retirement 


V 


n^«^v6^      IBBEBAI.,  EDinCB  ,^JKffZrl77-BE.» 


•  On  the  ceremonials  of  Washington's  receptions,  see  Randall's  Jefferson,  iii.  App.  12  ;  McMaster,  i.  563. 
For  accounts  of  Now  Vork  in  tlie  bcijinninff  of  tlie  government  (i7S<)-(|o)  \vc  must  turn  to  Griswokl,  wlio 
quotes  mainly  Wm.  A.  Puer's  A'nr  York  as  it  ivas  during  the  latter  fart  of  tlie  last  century  (an  address,  — 
N.  v.,  1S40),  and  also  points  out  the  houses  occupied  by  Washington.    For  the  Cherry  Street  house,  see  A^  1'. 

*  Reduced  from  a  plate  in  the  Coliimhian  Mas;..  Aug.,  1780,  p.  504.  Cf.  \fassachusetts  Mag.  (June,  17S0), 
v,)l.  i.  329,  for  a  folding  view  of  the  front;  Valentine's  N.  V.  City  Afaniial.  1S56,  p.  37;  1866,  pp.  552,  jifi; 
I.ossing's  Ficld-Book  of  the  Kev.,  ii.  SCq.  This  was  the  old  City  Hall  winch  was  repaired  and  im|5rovcd  by 
the  city  of  New  York  for  Congress  to  sit  in.  Hazard  wrote  of  it  in  1 7SS  that  he  supposed  it  "  the  largest  .ind 
most  elegant  building  on  the  continent."  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  custom-house  in  Wall  Street.  It  is 
described  in  K.  W.  Griswold's  Rcfuldiean  Court,  iiS.     Cf.  Lamb's  A'ctc  Vork  City,  ii.  350  ;  Hildreth,  iv.  4;. 

The  architect  of  the  altered  I'ederal  Hall  was  the  Frenchman  Major  L'Enfant.  wlio  was  also  the  deviser  of 
the  original  plan  of  Wasliingtiii  City.     He  came  to  .\nierica  in  i;So.  and  died  about  1S1-. 
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>"  '793;  *"d  'lie  letters  of  Randolph,  Jefferson, 
and  Hamilton,  urging  him  to  se:ve  for  a  second 
term,  are  in  Sparks,  x.  509.' 


The  authorship  of  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress has  been  the  subject  of  controversy.  Mad- 
ison furnished  to  him  a  draft  of  a  contemplated 
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GOVERNMENT   HOUSE,  N.  Y.,  1795.* 

City  Manual,  1853,  p.  304,  and  Lamb's  N.  Y.  City,i\.  330,  362.  Cf.,  for  the  life  of  the  town,  Vavtonf.  Jefir- 
son,  ch.  41 ;  McMaster,  ii.  236  ;  and  Schoiiler,  i.  115. 

For  the  life  in  and  appearance  of  Philadelphia,  see  Griswold,  Westcott's  Philad.,  and  Hist.  Mansions  of 
Philad.;  Watson's  Annals;  Susan  Coolidge's  Short  Hist,  of  Philadelphia  (Boston,  18S7);  Egle's  Pennsyl- 
vania, p.  232;  Samuel  Break's  Recollections,  1771-1S62,  ed.  by  H.  E.  Scudder  (Philad.,  1877);  letter  in 
Penna.  Mas;.  Hist.,  July,  1886.  p.  182  ;  Parton's  Jackson,  i.  197,  214 ;  Schouler,  i.  229,  233,  337  ;  Ai  Master, 
ii.  280;  Higglnson"s  Larger  History,  312,  323;  Edmund  Quincy's  Josiah  Quincy  (for  a  glimpse  of  Washing- 
ton, p.  50),  and  the  journal  of  Wm.  Maclay  in  his  Sketches  of  Debate.  There  is  a  paper  by  Nath.  Burt  on 
the  house  occupied  by  Washington,  published  by  the  Penna.  Hist.  Soc.  in  1875.  Cf.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc, 
iii.  123. 

1  It  is  needless  to  particularize  all  the  general  works  which  include  Washington's  administration,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  Marshall  as  a  contemporary;  Sparks  (i.  ch.  16-19)  '"  3  more  condensed  way,  and  Irving 
very  fully  (vol.  v.),  in  their  lives  of  Washington.  The  works  of  J.  C.  Hamilton  (vol.  iv.-vi.),  Gibbs  (vol.  i.), 
and  C.  F.  Adams,  Sullivan's  Pub.  Men  (pp.  69,  121),  Pitkin's  Polil.  and  Civil  Hist.,  Hildreth  (vol.  iv.),  not 

•  After  a  sketch  in  Valentine's  A''.  Y.  City  Manual,  1852,  p.  iSo.  Cf.  A''.  Y.  Magazine,  1795  i  Applcton's 
Journal,  viii.  352  ;  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  Sept.,  1886,  p.  222 ;  Lamb's  New  York  City,  ii.  435. 

This  building  was  begun  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  George,  and  its  foundations  were  built  of  stone  from  ihe 
walls  of  llie  old  fortress.  Before  it  was  finished,  in  1791,  it  had  been  decided  to  remove  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  New  York,  and  it  was  then  made  tlie  residence  of  the  governors  of  New  York,  and  liere  Geo.  Clin- 
ton and  Jay  lived,  till  it  was  turned  into  a  custom-house  in  1799.  It  was  torn  down  in  iSiS.  Views  of  New 
York  at  the  time  of  its  occupancy  by  Congress,  and  for  the  years  following  during  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, will  be  found  in  Valentine's  New  York  City  Manual  in  1851,  p.  270  (taken  in  1787) ;  in  1862  (taken  in 
1790,  panoramic  from  the  water) ;  in  1S50  (taken  by  a  French  officer  of  the  fleet,  when  driven  into  port  by  an 
English  fleet,  in  1792) ;  in  1866,  p.  553  (taken  in  1796) ;  in  1S61  (panoramic,  in  179S) ;  in  i860  (taken  in  1816). 

Tlie  same  publication  has  various  views  of  localities  in  the  town  :  in  1856,  p.  442  (view  of  the  meadows 
from  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  in  1785) ;  in  1860,  p.  4S0  (view  of  the  park  in  1S09) ;  in  1835, 
p.  344  (view  of  north  battery  in  1812);  in  1S56  and  1857  (views  in  1812-14);  i"  '853,  p.  90  (Broadway  in 
181S),  etc.     There  is  a  view  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  /V.  Y.  .^fag.,  Jan.,  1790. 

During  the  same  period,  there  are  likewise  in  the  .Manual  the  following  plans  of  the  city  :  in  1857  (Hill's 
plan,  17S2-S5);  in  1S57,  p.  372  (plan  of  1789);  in  1851,  p.  320  (plan  of  1791);  in  1S53,  p.  324  (plan  of  1797); 
in  1856,  p.  338  (iilan  of  1803);  in  1849, p.  312  (plan  of  1804);  in  1853,  p.  260  (plan  of  1807)  ;  in  1852,  p.  45J 
(plan  of  iSoS).     Castiglioni's  Travels  {f.  175)  has  a  plan  of  17S6. 
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address,  to  have  been  used  in  1793,  had  he  not 
consented  to  fill  the  Presidential  chair  for  a  sec- 
ond term  (Sparks's  IVas/ihigton,  xii.  382,  387). 
Near  the  end  of  his  second  term  he  tooli  Ham- 
ilton in  a  large  degree,  and  Jay  to  a  lesser  extent, 
into  his  counsels,  in  fashioning  the  later  paper ; 
but  in  no  such  manner,  it  is  Sparks's  opinion, 
and  seemingly  such  was  the  case,'  as  to  dimin- 
ish his  own  substantial  authorship.  James  A. 
Hamilton  (Kcminisceiices,  p.  29,  etc.)  believed 


more  in  the  predominant,  if  not  in  the  exclusive, 
share  of  Hamilton  in  the  address,'-  and  cites  the 
papers  which  passed  between  Washington  and 
Hamilton.  Jay's  belief  in  Washington's  sub- 
stantial authorship  '  is,  with  other  papers^  in  the 
Penna.  Hist.  Society's  Memoirs  (vol.  i.),  where 
will  be  found  the  letter  of  Claypole,  the  printer 
to  whom  Washington  gave  the  manuscript  used 
at  the  press,  which  was  wholly  in  his  own  hand- 
writing.* 


PUBLIC   BUILDINGS   IN   PHILADELPHIA.* 

to  name  others,  may,  for  the  Federal  side,  offset  the  lives  and  works  of  Jefferson,  Madison  (particularly 
Rives,  vol.  lii.),  Gallatin,  and  Monroe,  the  History  of  Tucker  as  £  Southern  view  (of.  McMaster,  ii.  ch.  i,  on 
the  condition  of  the  Southland  the  Political  Parties  of  Van  Buren,  on  the  side  of  tlie  Republicans.  The 
incomplete  Constitutional  History  of  Cocke  is  a  moderate  view.  A  contemporary  English  view  is  in  George 
Henderson's  Short  View  of  the  Administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams  (London,  1S02). 

1  Cf.  Rives's  Madison,  iii.  579. 

■•'  Horace  Binney's  Inquiry  into  the  Formation  of  Washint^on's  Farewell  Address  (Philad.,  1859)  will 
show  how  far  this  was  the  case.  Binney's  conclusion  is  that  "  the  principal  party  "  has  "  the  merit  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  fundamental  thoughts,"  and  the  other  "  the  merit  of  expounding,  defending,  and  present- 
ing them  in  the  most  suitable  form"  (preface,  p.  vi.).  He  gives  Washington's  original  draft;  Hamilton's 
"  Points  "  and  original  draft ;  the  address  as  on  record,  and  a  copy  of  the  Lenox  MS.  Binney's  book  is  the 
essential  authority. 

"  Cf.  Sullivan's  Public  Men,  pp.  115,  421. 

♦  This  manuscript,  bought  by  James  Lenox  in  1850  for  $2,300,  is  now  in  the  Lenox  Library  in  New  York. 
(Cf.  Stevens's  James  Lenox,  p.  100 ;  Sparks,  xii.  396 ;  Rives's  Madison,  iii.  579.)    There  was  an  early  draft  in 


^'i. 


*  Reduced  from  a  plate  in  the  Columbian  Mag.,  Jan.,  1790.  The  buildings,  from  left  to  right,  are:  i,  back 
part  of  Protestant  Ejiiscopal  Academy,  not  entirely  finished.  2,  County  Court-House,  showing  west  side 
on  Sixth  Street,  and  the  back  part  extending  into  State  House  Square.  3,  State  House,  built  1735  ;  its 
original  lofty  steeple  has  been  removed.  Cf.  view  in  Columbian  Mag.,  July,  1787,35  it  appeared  in  1-78; 
and  the  architectural  drawing  in  Henry  Wansey's  Journal  of  an  Excursion  to  the  U.  S.  in  f;q4  (Salisbury, 
1796).  4,  Hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  5,  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  begun  last 
summer.     6,  Carpenter's  Hall. 

The  best  map  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  near  this  time  is  that  surveyed  by  John  Hills,  1801-1807 
(PhiK-fd.,  iSoS),  showing  a  ten  miles'  radius  about  the  city.  There  are  plans  of  the  city  by  Hills  (179^)1 
Vale  (about  1802),  and  in  Castiglioni's  Viaggio,  lygo,  ii.  29,  and  in  various  other  places.  The  roads  leading 
out  of  Philadelphia  to  New  York  and  to  Washington  are  given  in  Moore  and  Jones's  Travellers'  Directory, 
1804. 
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II.  John  Ai'ams,  1797-1801. — The  close  jf 
Washington's  administration  was  marked  by  ilie 
struggles  of  the  two  parties  for  the  succession.' 
The  characters  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  in 
strong  contrast,  and  the  two  had  long  been 
standing  menaces  to  each  other's  political  hopes. 
(Cf.  lliklreth,  iv.  293;  v.  29.)  And  when  Jeffer- 
son became  the  Vice-1'resident,  their  relations 
were  soon  strained.'- 

A  condensed  statement  of  the  force  and  work- 
ing of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  ^  is  in  Lalor's 
Cydoptidia,  i.  58,  with  references  on  their  histori- 
cal and  legal  bearings.  The  argument  for  their 
constitutionality  is  given  in  Judge  Iredell's 
charge,  in  McKee's  Iredell  (ii.  552).  Madison, 
in  a  Report  to  the  Virginia  Assembly  on  the  Con- 
stitutionality of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  sets 
forth  the  Republican  view.*  Van  Buren  analyzes 
them  (Polit.  Parties,  264).  Recorc'-ii  of  trials  un- 
der the  laws  are  given  in  Francis  Wharton's  State 
Trials  (pp.  322,  333,  345,  659,  684,  688).  Lodge 
{Hamilton,  p.  223)  points  out  how  the  full  con- 
sent of  all  who  voted  for  them  renders  futile  the 
efforts  of  biographers  to  shield  their  heroes.^  C. 
F.  Adams  (John  Adams,  i.  562)  argues  that  his 
grandfather  was  no  farther  responsible  than  that 
he  gave  his  official  assent.  Patrick  Henry  was 
their  advocate  (Garland's  Randolph,  i.  ch.  20). 


Of.  Sullivan's  Public  Afen,  156;  and  their  effect 
on  the  newspapers  in  Hudson's  Journalism, 
145,  159,  and  North's  Report  on  the  Census  of 
18S0,  p.  32.  The  public  press  was  the  vehicle  of 
incessant  vituperation."  Callender's  American 
Remembrancer, vihich  John  Adams  says  (IVorks, 
X.  117,  118)  had  a  circulation  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  was  hardly  known  in  New  Kng- 
land,  and  Adams  complains  that  no  effort  was 
made  by  the  Federalists  to  counteract  its  influ- 
ence during  Washington's  administration,  nor 
to  answer  The  Prospect  before  us  ( Richmond, 
1800,  1801).  An  action  was  at  last  set  on  foot 
against  its  author  under  the  sedition  law.''  These 
attempts  could  not  silence  Callender,  and  a  new 
part  of  his  Prospect  before  us,  more  scandalous 
than  ever,  was  v/rittcn  in  Richmond  jail.  Mc- 
Master  (ii.  ch.  11)  gives  a  good  account  of  these 
movements.  John  Wood,  an  English  hireling 
writer,  strung  together  long  patches  from  Callen- 
der's Prospect  and  other  writings,  and  Duane 
helped  him  out  with  clippings  from  the  Aurora, 
and  from  the  srr-ps  in  his  desk;  and  so  Wood's 
History  of  the  .1  .'ministration  of  John  Adams 
(N.  v.,  1802)  came  to  be  announced  as  ready  for 
publication.  Burr  took  a  glance  at  the  book, 
and,  by  buying  off  the  publisher,  .sought  to  sup- 
press it  as   a  dangerous   weapon   for   his  own 


Washington's  handwriting,  with  corrections  by  himself,  making  i8§  quarto  pages,  among  the  relics  of  Wash- 
ington, bought  by  t!>e  N.  V.  State  Library  from  Mrs.  Lewis  '"  \\'-  -.hington.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  George 
R.  Howell,  of  that  library,  for  a  description  of  this  MS. 

The  printed  editions  are  very  numerous.  (Cf.,  for  instance,  Boston  Athcnauin  Calal.,  p.  3259.)  Sparks 
(xii.  214)  printed  it  from  the  earliest  newspaper  print,  Clayfole's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Sept.  ig,  1796. 
Lenox  printed  it  privately  (N.  Y.,  1850)  from  the  printer's  copy  (showing  the  corrections)  used  in  that  first 
publication  of  it.  It  is  easily  found  in  such  books  as  Irving's  Washington,  vol.  v.  (who  declines  to  go  into 
the  question  of  authorship);  Lossing's  United  States,  6^3;  Houghton's  Amer.  Politics,  112;  Cooper  and 
Fenton,  ii.  \\\  \Vashingtoniana,eX.Q..  etc.  The  effect  of  the  delivery  of  the  address  is  noted  in  Mori.on's 
Jeremiah  Smith,  p.  log.     Cf.  refTcnces  in  Poole's  Index,  p.  1387. 

William  Luane  is  considered  the  writer  who,  under  the  name  of  "Jasper  Dwight  of  Vermoi.*,"  r.iblished 
(Philad.,  Dec,  170(1)  A  letter  to  George  Washington,  containing  strictures  on  his  address. 

1  Cf.  Fisher  Ames's  letters  in  his  Works;  and,  for  modern  survey,  McMaster,  ii.  293. 

-  Lives  of  Jefferson  by  Randall  (ii.  8),  Parton  (ch.  55),  and  Morse  (ch.  12).  CI.  J.  Adams,  x.  10,  for  Rush's 
endeavors,  in  1812,  to  reconcile  .\dams  and  Jefferson.  This  was  accomplished  later,  and  the  Works  of  Adams 
and  Jefferson  both  testify  to  the  frequency  of  their  correspondence  in  their  last  years. 

"  .'\  synopsis  of  them  is  in  Cocke's  Const.  Hist.  U.  S.,  i.  175. 

*  Cf.  Address  lathe  Pcopleof  V'a..on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  (Philad.,  I7g7),  and  Letter  from  George 
Nicholas  of  Kentucky  (Lexington  and  Philad.,  1799).  A  minority  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  issued  an  address 
sustainin;;  the  laws.  For  the  feeling  in  the  West,  see  .\lbach's  Annals  of  the  West,  747,  and  Warfield's  Ken- 
tucky Resolutions  of  rjgS. 

6  The  lives  of  leading  Federalists  of  later  years  generally  contain  frank  acknowledgments  of  the  blunder 
committed.  Cf.  such  views  as  Morse's  in  his  Jefferson,  p.  193,  and  John  Adams,  p.  287.  Schurz's  Henry 
Clay  (i.  32)  emphasizes  their  folly.  We  expect  denunciation  on  the  other  side,  as  in  Randall's  Jefferson  (ii. 
ch.  8),  and  Parton's  Jefferson  (ch.  58).  Cf.  Gay's  Madison  (p.  240),  and  Adams's  Gallatin.  Ilildreth  (v. 
215,  225,  297)  and  Schouler  (i.  394)  represent  the  restoration  of  the  judicial  balance.  Cf.  Von  Hoist,  i.  143; 
Gay's  Pop.  Hist.,  iv.  i2() ;  Barry's  Mass.,  iii.  347.  There  is  a  note  elsewhere  {ante,  p.  320)  on  the  Resolutions 
of  1798  as  an  effect  of  these  laws. 

6  Cf.  note  in  Wharton's  State  Trials,  24  ;  and  McMaster,  ii.  393,  397,  418,  423,  425,  427. 

"  Hildreth,  v.  368,  454.  Callender's  comments  on  Fenno  and  his  Gazette  can  be  seen  in  ch.  6  of  his  Sedg. 
wick  and  Co.  (Philad.,  1798).  One  Harry  Crosswell  charged  Jefferson  with  paying  money  to  Callender,  and 
was  indicted  therefor  for  libel.  The  Speeches  at  full  length,  in  the  great  cause  of  the  people  against  CrosS' 
well,  were  published  in  N.  Y.,  1S04. 
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party,  and   it  was  accordingly  held  back  long 
enough  to  avoid  publicity  during  the  election.' 

Adams's  independent  action  in  sending  an  em- 
bassy to  France  completed  the  downfall  of  the 
Federal  party.-  The  I'resident's  rupture  with 
Hamilton  and  Pickering  made  reconciliation  of 
faction  impossible;  and  Lodge  (Studies,  159J 
has  some  reasonable  remarks  on  this  needless 
and  unfortunate  alienation.''  The  sympathy  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  Pickering,  VVolcottand  Mc- 
Henry,  of  Adams's  cabinet,  as  Van  Buren  points 
out  (Polit.  Parties,  235-241),  placed  enemies  as 
well  as  spies  in  Adams's  camp,  and  this  may  ac- 
count in  some  measure  for  Adams's  omi.ssion  to 
consult  his  cabinet.  It  was  a  time  when  the  sense 
of  political  honor  was  running  low.  Hamilton 
prepared  an  arraignment  of  Adams  in  a  tract 
professedly  private,  but  there  was  no  sufficient 
reason  for  preparation  unless  it  was  intended  to 
defeat  Ailams's  chances  of  reelection  ;  and  if 
such  was  the  intent  there  was  no  ground  for  pri- 
vacy. One  of  the  few  early  copies  of  a  Letter 
from  Alexander  Hamilton  concerning  the  public 
character  and  conduct  of  fohn  Adams  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  caused  large  parts 
of  it  to   be  printed   in   the   Republican   press. 


Hamilton  now  publicly  issued  it.*  Adams  pre- 
pared a  reply  the  ne.\t  year,  but  it  was  not 
published  till  he  made  it  the  essential  part  of 
a  series  of  sixty-three  letters  (April  10,  1809,  to 
February  10,  1810)  in  the  J'oston  Patriot,  which 
collectively  (in  'en  parts)  appeared  as  J'he  Cor- 
rtspondence  of  the  late  J'resident  Adams  (bos- 
ton, iSog).' 

The  bitter  feelings  which  induced  and  followed 
the  discharge  of  Pickering  from  the  cabinet 
were  revived  at  a  much  later  day.  Two  years 
after  his  retirement,  Adams  was  led,  easily  no 
doubt,  into  pouring  out  his  grievances  and  hates 
in  a  correspondence  with  a  kinsman,  William 
Cunningham,  which  was  continued  from  1803  to 
1812.  In  these  letters  he  wrote  with  irrepres- 
sible animosity  his  own  account  of  his  troubled 
career  as  President.  "  No  human  being  but 
myself  can  do  me  justice,"  he  says.  In  1823, 
when  J.  Q.  .\dams  was  a  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency, these  letters  were  given  by  a  son  of  Cun- 
ningham to  Adams's  opponents,  and  published 
as  an  aid  to  their  political  designs,  in  the  Cor- 
respondence between  fohn  Adams  and  the  late 
ll'm.  Cunningham  (Boston,  1823).  It  gave  oc- 
casion to  Pickering  to  print  a  Jie^'irw  of  the  Cor- 


i  When  it  was  actually  ready,  a  large  part  of  the  first  issues  was  burnt  up  ;  but  some  copies  escaped,  which 
are  occasionally  found  with  the  publisher's  name  cut  out.  .\  title-page  was  then  printed  without  publisher's 
name,  and  in  this  shape  it  was  actually  published  in  June,  1S02  (Tompkins's  Bibl.  Jeffcrsoniana,  p.  169).  It 
was  reprinted  as  The  suppressed  history  of  the  administration  of  John  Adams.  Republished  with  notes  and 
appendix  by  J.  H.  Sherburne  (Philad.,  1846).  I'his  appendix  is  made  up  from  the  .\dams-Cunningliani  corre- 
spondence and  Pickering's  rejoinder.  James  Clieetham  published  A  narrative  of  the  suppression  by  Col.  Burr, 
ific.,  with  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  John  Adams,  by  a  Citizen  of  N.  Y.  (N.  V.,  1802,  two  eds.).  This  con- 
tained some  extracts  from  the  suppressed  history ;  and  Cheetham  further  published,  under  the  name  of  '•  War- 
ren," An  Antidote  to  John  Wood's  poison  (N.  Y.,  1S02).  Wood  himself  replied  in  A  correct  statement  of  the 
various  sources  frmn  which  the  History  was  compiled  and  the  motives  for  its  suppression  by  Cot.  Burr 
(N.  Y.,  1802,  —  tvio  eds.),  3nd  in  i /''ull  exposition  of  the  [De  Witt]  Clinlonian  Faction  and  the  Society  of 
the  Columbian  llluminati,  with  an  ace.  of  the  writer  of  the  narrative  and  the  Characters  of  his  Certificate 
men  ;  as  also  remarks  on  Warren's  pamphlet  (Newark,  1802).  Cf.  Brinlcy  Catal.,  iii.  4704, 479'),  4948,  4949. 
All  of  these  books  are  illustrative  rather  than  credible  sources  of  history. 

•2  Lodge's  Cabot,  ch.  8  ;  Hildreth,  v.  353,  417  ;  McMaster,  ii.  417.  Morse  emphasizes  .Xdanis's  self-sacrifice 
in  disrupting  the  party  and  preventing  war  (Hamilton,  ii.  ch.  6  ;  John  Adams,  ch.  1 1  and  12.  Cf.  Garland's 
Randolph,  i.). 

■'  .'\s  early  as  the  first  el.  ction,  in  178S,  Hamilton  was  accused  of  intrigue  in  Connecticut  to  cause  .Vdams's 
vote  to  fall  far  enough  below  Washington's  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  an  equality  of  confidence  [John 
Adams's  Works,  i.  446;  x.  124).  lie  had  again  reluctantly  supported  Adams  against  Jefferson  in  I7<)6,  and 
he  would  have  used  Washington  as  an  opposing  candidate  to  prevent  .Vdams  securing  a  second  term.  Cf. 
Washington's  views  in  two  letters  to  Governor  Trumbull,  July  21,  .\ug.  30,  1799,  in  Fisher's  BenJ.  Silliman, 
ii.  3S0,  etc.     Cf.  his  letter  to  Patrick  Henry,  cited  in  Hildreth,  v.  306. 

*  N.  Y.,  iSoo,  in  three  eds. ;  Duane  reprinted  it  in  Philad.  Ford  (Bibl.  Hamil.,  nos.  (J9-73)  gives  the  replies 
by  James  Cheetham,  Noah  Webster,  Uzal  Ogden,  not  to  mention  other  contestants.  There  is  an  Appendix 
to  Aristides'  [Webster's]  Vindication  of  the  Vice-President,  proving  that  Hamilton  exerted  all  his  influence 
to  support  Jefferson  in  opposition  to  Burr  (Virginia,  1804).  Cf.John  Adams's  Works, \.  582  ;  x.  123;  McMas- 
ter, ii.  504  ;  Hamilton's  Works,  vi.  450-452.  Josiah  Quincy  (John  Quincy  Adams,  p.  23)  says  that  the  younger 
Adams  considered  Hamilton's  letter  on  The  Public  Conduct,  etc.,  a  full  vindication  of  his  father's  administra- 
tion, though  written  to  injure  him. 

^  Brinlcy  Catal,,  iii.  4752.  CI.  John  Adams's  Worts,  vol.  ix.  p.  239,  for  a  reprint  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
book.  This  publication  (1809)  was  naturally  the  occasion  of  a  new  edition  of  Hamilton's  tract  (linston,  1809% 
with  a  preface,  which,  while  it  condemns  the  original  publication  as  impolitic,  justifies  the  new  issue  as  an 
answer  to  the  attack  on  Hamilton's  memory  embodied  in  the  Patriot  articles.  Cf.  .'^tanwood's  Presidential 
Elections. 
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rttponditice  (Salem,  1824),  in  which  swords  were 
crossed  with  the  old  bitterness.' 


III.       I'llO.M.VS     JKKKERSON,     I80I  -   IS09. — 

When  a  tie  in  the   Electoral  College   between 
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'  Jefferson's  letter  (June  29,  1824)  to  Van  Buren  on  this  philippic  is  in  the  App.  of  Van  Buren's  Polit. 
Parties.  Pickering's  letter  to  C.  C.  Pinckney,  May  25,  1800,  describing  the  opening  of  the  quarrel,  is  in  H. 
Adams's  N.  P..  Federa.  <n.  Cf.  further  in  this  quarrel,  John  Adams's  Works,  x.  index  ;  Life  of  Pickering,  iii, 
ch.  12;  iv.  p.  338;  Hildreth,  V.  413;  Gibbs's  Adm.  of  Washington,  etc.;  Lodge's  Cabot.  The  only  meeting 
of  Adams  and  Pickering  afterwards  is  described  in  F.d.  Quincy's /m/c/;  Qiiincy,  265. 

For  general  references  on  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  we  may  refer  in  the  first  place  to  the  biographies 
and  writings  of  the  leading  actors,  premising  that  in  those  of  Adams  (Works,  i.  ch.  10,  etc.)  we  must  remem- 
ber what  his  hostilities  were;  and  in  those  of  Hamilton  with  the  Hfe  by  J.  C.  Hamilton,  and  in  the  work  of 
Gibbs  based  on  Wolcott's  Papers,  there  is  as  much  contidl  of  judgment  to  be  exercised  as  in  the  other  case. 
The  Life  of  Pickering  is  softened  by  the  less  imperious  tempers  of  his  biographers.  Beside  his  Patriot  and 
Cunningham  letters,  we  have  .\dams's  private  feelings  in  his  Correspondence  with  Mrs.  Warren  (p.  470, 
etc.).  Morse  can  be  trusted  in  his/o/;H  Adams  (ch.  11),  and  so  can  Lodge  in  his  Hamilton  (ch.  9).  Randall 
needs  scrutiny  in  his/^<;woH,  ii.  332. 

The  historians  are  not  excessive  in  their  views  ;  Hildreth,  vol.  v. ;  Gay,  iv.  127 ;  Schouler,  i.  341,  393,  492  ; 

Note  to  above  cut.  —  From  the  Universal  Asylum  and  Columbian  Magazine,  March,  1792  (Philad.). 
The  city  was  laid  out  liy  Peter  Charles  L'Enfant,  who  published  his  Plan  "  projected  in  pursuance  of  an  Act 
of  Congress,  passed  i6th  July,  1790,  establishing  the  permanent  seat  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac."  A  fac- 
simile reproduction,  by  \V.  F.  Booglier,  of  this  original  plan,  was  published  in  Washington  in  1882.  Cf.  the 
plans  in  N.  Y.  Magazine,  June,  1792;  on  the  map  of  Maryland  (53X30  inches),  published  by  Vallance  in 
Philad.,  1795  ;  in  Weld's  Travels  (London,  1799),  i.  65  ;  in  Winterbotham's  United  .States,  1795,  ^'''''  ''•■  •  '" 
S.  S.  Moore  and  T.  W.  Jones's  Traveller's  Directory  (2d  cd.,  Philad.,  1804) ;  Cassell's  United  States,  ii.  523. 
A  view  of  Washington  in  1800  is  engraved  in  Higginson's  Larger  History,  351,  and  one  drawn  by  Parkyns 
and  engraved  by  Heath  was  published  in  London  in  1S04.  Another  in  1S30  is  given  in  Gay,  iv.  238.  McMaster 
(ii.  483)  gives  a  long  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  city  in  1800,  when  it  was  first  occupied  by  Congress. 
Cf.  Hildreth,  v.  392  ;  Gibbs's  Administrations,  etc.,  ii.  377 ;  Sparks's  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii.  129  ;  Harper's 
Mag.,  xl.  186,  and  B.  P.  Poore  in   The  Century,  April.  1883,  and  in  his  Reminiscences. 
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Jefferson  and  Burr  threw  the  flection  into  the 
House,  with  its  Federalist  majority,  Morse 
{ /ffferson,  205)  says  it  is  "  one  of  the  strangest 
tales  which  history  has  to  tell,  that  Hamilton 
was  a  chief  influence  in  making  Jefferson  I'resi- 
dent,  —  the  result  was  achieved,  not  by  apostate 
votes,  but  by  the  more  agree  ble  process  of  ab- 
•tention."  ' 


The  inauguration  was  the  tirst  to  take  place 
in  the  new  capita!  on  the  Potomac,'^  and  the 
['resident  made  a  change  from  the  former  cus- 
tom, by  sending  in  a  message  instead  of  deliver- 
ing a  speech.  The  document  was  at  once  scru- 
tinized by  Hamilton." 

H.  C.  Lodge  (SliiJUs,  166)  says,  "  With  the 
exception  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  which 


Cocke's  Const.  Hist,,  cli.  4.  Von  Hoist  (i.  113)  scans  the  party  relations  of  Hamilton  and  Adams.  Coii- 
verneur  Morris  (Sparks's  l.i/e  of  .1/.,  i.  cli.  23)  and  Jackson  (Partem,  i.  217)  were  in  the  Senate:  and  Marshall 
let!  the  administration  side  in  the  House  (cl.  Magruder)  till  he  succeeded  Pickering  as  .Secretary  of  State. 
The  story  of  Marshall  signing  commissions  of  p-ederal  officers  up  to  midnight  of  .March  5,  i.Soi,  with  Levi 
Lincoln  standing  by  and  holding  Jefferson's  watch  to  put  a  stop  to  the  process  on  the  tick,  is  affirmed  by 
Parto  .  and  denied  by  Magruder. 

''lie  Harvard  boys  in  171J8  sent  an  address  to  .\dams  in  prai.se  of  his  dignified  firmness  (Clianning's  IV.  E. 
Cnannini;,  Cent,  ed.,  p.  35). 

The  '•  Essex  Junto,''  so  called,  was  a  set  of  Massachusetts  Kedcralists,  who  attacked  Adams  on  his  French 
mission,  and  stood  later  for  extreme  views.  Cf.  Lodge's  Cabot,  fj  ;  Hildreth,  v.  376  ;  Schouler,  i.  469  ;  Sulli- 
van's Public  Men,  no.  23  ;  K.  S.  Kantoul  in  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.,  xix.  22(1. 

1  Hildreth  (v.  403)  and  Parton  (Burr,  i.  cli.  15)  show  how  Burr  was  kept  below  Jefferson  in  the  count.  The 
interest  in  this  first  disputed  election  is  shown  in  Lalor,  Cyclop.,  i.  S07  ;  Hildreth,  v.  355,  3.S1),  402,  407; 
Schouler,  i.  473,  4S1  ;  Mc.Master,  ii.  522  ;  J.  C.  Hamilton's  Hamilton  (1879  ed.  vii.  430) ;  Morse's  Hamilton, 
ii.  ch.  7  ;  JeHerson's  Wcrks,  iv.  354  ;  ix.  210  ;  (iarland's  Randolfh,  i.  ch.  26  ;  Whitclock's  Jay,  ch.  22  ;  Von 
Hoist,  i.  168,  170,  etc. 

Cf.  P.Linn's  Serious  Consiitcratious  on  the  Election  of  a  I'residcnl  (.\.  V.,  1 800),  and  Dc  Witt  Clinton's 
Vindication  of  Thomas  Jefferson  against  the  charges  [of  the  preceding  pamphlet]  (N.  V.,  iSoo).  This  attack 
on  Jefferson  was  mainly  on  religious  grounds.  Manasseh  Cutler  (Z.//f,  etc.,  ii.  56)  says  that  Mrs.  Washington, 
in  Jan.,  1802,  entertaining  some  Federalists  at  Mount  Vernon,  referred  to  Jefferson  as  the  •'  most  detestable  of 
mankind." 

Some  remarks  in  Jefferson'"  Anas,  reflecting  on  James  \.  Bayard,  were  answered  in  R.  11.  and  J.  .\.  Bayard's 
Documents  relating  to  the  Presidential  Ejection  of  iSor  (Philad.,  1S31),  and  in  /^emari's  in  the  Senate  by 
f.  /•/.5rt^'an/{  Washington,  1855). 

■i  The  later  historians  (Schouler,  ii.  p.  i,  with  references,  p.  4)  and  McMaster  (ii.  533)  give  more  picturesque 
accounts  of  the  ceremonies  than  the  earlier  writers.  They  disagree  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story  about  Jeffer- 
son's hitching  his  horse  to  a  tree  in  a  plebeian  way  before  going  into  the  building. 

^  The  Examination  of  the  President's  Message,  Dec.  7,  rSoi,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  author  [Lucius 
Crassus]  ( N.  Y.,  1802).  It  was  originally  published  in  the  A'.  Y.  E.vening  Post.  The  message  is  annexed  to 
the  pamphlet  ed.;  and  is  in  the  usual  reference  lx)oks,  like  the  Statesman's  Manual ;  Jefferson's  Inaugural 
speeches  and  messages  (Boston,  1809).  Cf.  Tompkins's  Bibl.  Jejfersoniana,  p.  87.  for  editions  of  the  ad- 
dress. 

For  general  references  on  this  administration  one  may  note  that  a  considerable  part  of  Hildreth's  fifth 
volume  and  Schouler's  second  are  given  to  this  period.  McMaster's  second  volume  carries  one  only  well 
into  the  period,  fucker  (vol.  ii.)  gives  the  distinctively  Republican  view,  and  Bradford  (p.  1 19).  and  SuUivan's 
Public  Men,  pp.  201,  313,  the  Federalist.  There  is  a  popular  narrative  in  Gay  (iv.  144,  etc.).  The  lives  by 
Randall  (ii.  630),  Parton  (ch.  61,  62),  and  Morse  (ch.  13) ;  those  of  Gallatin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  of 
Madison,  the  Secretary  of  State,  give  the  administration  view.  Gideon  Granger,  the  Postmaster-General, 
tmder  the  name  of  "  Algernon  Sidney  "  published  at  Hartford,  in  1803,  a  Vindication  of  the  measures  of  the 
present  administration,  i.wA'm  iSo<),  An  Addi-ess  to  the  People  of  iVeir  England.  John  Randolph  becomes 
prominent  as  the  recusant  leader  of  a  Republican  faction,  and  we  need  the  lives  of  him  by  Garland  and  Adams, 
and  the  picture  of  him  in  Wirt's  British  Spy  (1S03).  Schouler  (ii.  112)  describes  this  break  in  the  Repub- 
lican ranks,  and  characterizes  the  Federal  leaders  (ii.  185,  189,  etc.).  Josiah  Ouincy  had  a  great  repugnance 
to  Jefferson,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  small  band  of  Federalists  (Life  of  Quincy,  87,  115).  Josiah  Quincy 
(Life,  by  Edmund  Ouincy.  p.  iiS)said  in  1807:  "Smith  was  the  only  stenographer  in  the  house,  and  we 
were  wholly  at  his  mercy.  In  general,  however,  he  was  fair,  and  often  submitted  his  reports  of  speeches  of 
members  of  the  minority  to  them  for  correction."  Cf.  Life  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  ii.  63.  Clay  (Schurz,  i.ch.  4), 
and  Judge  Story  (Life  of  Joseph  Story,  151)  were  in  Congress,  and  so  was  Manasseh  Cutler  (Life  by  W.  P. 
and  J.  P.  Cutler  (Cincin.,  18S8).  On  Jefferson's  use  of  executive  patronage,  see  J.  M.  Merriam  in  Amer. 
Hist.  Assoc.  Papers,  ii.  47. 

Cf.  Cocke's  Const.  Hist.  (ch.   5,  6) ;  Fowler's  Sectional  Controversy  (ch.  5) ;  Houghton's  Amer.  Politics 

(ch.  7) ;  Gillet's  Democracy,  15  ;  Statesman's  Manual,  i.  150  ;  Lalor,  iii.  994  ;  Von  Hoist  (i.  ch.  4) ;  and  C. 

De  Witt's  Etude  historiquc  sur  la  democratic  americaine  (Paris,  3d  ed.,  iS()i  — reprinted  with  additions 

from  the  Revue  des  Dciix  Mondes,  1857-^)0).     Schouler,  ii.  ch.  7,  gives  an  account  of  the  social  condition  of 
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expired  by  limitation,  there  was  no  act  of  the 
Federalists  ti.at  the  Democrats  either  dared  or 
could  undo."  They,  however,  impeached  Judge 
Chase  for  his  method  in  the  conduct  of  trials 
under  those  acts,  and  his  acquittal  was  held  by 
the  Federalists  as  a  great  point  gained,'  but  the 
hasty  and  iiartisan  repeal  of  the  Act  to  increase 
the  Federal  judiciary  was  a  counter-blow.- 

It  is  probably  not  possible  to  give  a  wholly 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  so-called  conspir- 
acy of  Burr.  The  story  is  told  most  fully  and 
graphically  by  I'arton  (ii.  ch.  22-26,  with  appen- 
dixes), and  by  Davis,  but  not  with  much  more 
elucidation  of  its  mysteries  than  Burr  himself 
would  have  given.  The  Aiilobiograpliy  of  Charles 
Biiii/l,-  (p.  313)  details  Burr's  talk  of  his  expe- 
dition beforehand,  as  does  Lyons  deposition  in 
I'arton,  ii.  33.  Burr's  preliminary  visit  to  the 
West  in  1805  is  examined  in  llildreth  (v.  595).' 
Burr  was  entertained  by  Jackson  at  his  home, 
which  led  to  accusations  of  Jackson's  being  in 
league  with  Burr  (I'arton's  Jackson,  i.  309-329). 
Burr  now  met  Wilkinson  (llildreth,  v.  607  ;  Par- 
ton's  lUtrr,  ii.  ch.  21 ),  who  tcVls  the  story  in  his 
Memoirs,  ii.  ch.  S,  9^);  but  Wilkinson's  book,  as 
well  as  its  writer,  has  a  loose  scattering  way,  and 
is  unsafe  as  an  unsupported  authority.'* 


The  doctor,  Krich  Bollman,  whom  Wilkinson 
subsequently  arrested  at  New  Orleans  for  com- 
plicity in  the  plot,"  taken  to  Washingt  >n,  made 
a  statement  of  what  he  knew,  under  promise  of 
immunity  for  his  admissions,  and  this  communi- 
cation is  in  the  Madison  Letters,  ii.  393.  Daniel 
Clark,  ivith  whom  Wilkinson  and  Burr  conferred 
at  New  f :)rleans,  jjublishcd  what  he  called  Proofs 
of  the  Corruption  of  (Jen.  James  Wilkinson,  and 
of  his  conneetion  with  Aaron  Burr,  with  a  full 
Refutation  of  his  Slamlerous  Alleviations  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Character  of  the  Principal  Witness 
ax'ainst  him  (t'hilad.,  1S09),  but  it  must  be  taken 
with  caution.'  Late  in  1805,  Burr  enticed  Blen- 
nerhassett  into  the  scheme,  and  the  fullest  de- 
tails of  his  subsequent  connection  can  be  found 
in  Wm.  11.  Safford's  Life  of  Harman  lil'nner- 
hasselt  (Chillicothe,  1S50;  Cincinnati,  1S53, — 
Thompson,  Jiihlio^i;.  of  Ohio,  no.  1009),  and  in 
The  Blenncrhasseit  Papers  emboilyins,'  the  Pri- 
■ate  fonrnals  of  Herman  Blennerhassctt,  and  the 
hitherto  unpublished  correspondence  of  Burr,  Als- 
ton, Dayton,  Emmelt,  'J'heodosia  Burr,  ^frs. 
Blennerhassett,  and  others ;  d,~vlopin!,'  the  pur- 
poses of  theWilkinson  and  Burr  Ke-olution,  with 
a  memoir  of  Blennerhassctt  (Cincinnati,  1S64), 
which  were  collected  bv  Safford." 


s ; 
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the  country.  Cutler  (/,//<■,  ii.  ^O^ives  us  a  glimpse  of  a  presidontial  dinner.  On  Washington  life  at  this 
time,  see  Dr.  MitchelPs  letters  in  Harper's  Mn\-.,  1879. 

On  the  return  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  his  intimacy  with  Jefferson,  see  McMaster,  ii.  5115 ;  Life  of  William 
Plumcr,  242  ;  T.  C.  Richman  Life  of  Paine  (London,  iSni).  anil  I'ainc's  own  fetter  to  the  Cilizois  of  the 
U.  S.  (N.  Y.,  1802). 

For  contemporary  repositories  see  The  Amcr.  State  Papers  :  authentic  documents  relatirc  to  the  history, 
politics,  and  statistics  of  the  I'.  S.,  /S0J-/S07  (BostoTi,  180S) ;  and  7'he  American  A'ci;ister,  a  general  repos- 
itory of  History,  Politics,  and  Science  for  iHob--;,  vol.  i.  [eil.  In  Charles  lirockden  Brown].  I'hilad.,  1807, 
which  includes  American  and  foreign  state  papers  a;ul  intcllisoiice.  \'(il.  vii.  (iSio)  is  tl>c  last  in  the  Har- 
vard vjollege  set. 

1  Cf.  contemporary  views  in  .'^nllivan's  Public  Men,  22; ;  and  the  Life  of  Wm.  Plumcr,  p.  ;,2o,  and  later 
ones  in  Schouler,  ii.  76 ;  Adams's  Randolyh,  ch.  :  and  0  ;  Morse's  Jejferson,  260 ;  I.aior,  ii.  4S2.  Sumner 
traces  the  sequel  in  \\h  Jackson,  ch.  8.  Burr  presided  at  the  trial  in  the  ."^enate  (Davis,  I'arton).  The  removal 
of  Judge  Pickering,  in  a  similar  way,  was  regarded  as  mainly  a  political  movement.  Cf.  .Memoirs  of  J.  Q. 
Adams,  \.  2?i^;  Life  of  Manasseh  Cutl  r,  ii.  166;  \.  P.  Peabody  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  188^,  p.  332, 
taking  exception  to  statements  in  MunAM'i  Je/ferson,  and  in  Morse's /<;^<-wii«,  in  which  last  book  an  .App.  is 
given  in  later  copies,  correcting  errors  into  which  Ka'ulall  had  probably  led  its  author. 

'-  Cf.  Sparks's  Gouv.  .'\forris,  iii.  365,  378,  for  his  speeclies  in  opposition  to  the  repeal;  McMaster,  ii.  609. 

"  Cf.  Monette's  Hist,  of  the  Discovery,  etc.,  of  the  I'allcy  of  the  .Mississippi .  and  Albach's  Annals  of  the 
West,  799,  807,  Si;. 

*  lie  ])uhlished  tin's  second  volume  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  book,  as  Burr's  Con.firacy  exposed  and 
Gen.  Wilkinson  vindicated  against  the  slanders  of  .'lis  enemies  {\\'Af,\\\ngi<rin,  iSii,  —  Brinley,  iii.  no.  5081  j 
J.  J.  Cooke,  no.  2729).  On  Jan.  20,  1808,  Jefferson  sent  a  Message  to  Congress  "  touching  the  official  conduct 
of  Oen.  Wilkinson''  (Washington,  iSoS)  ;  and  reports  on  his  conduct  were  made  'n  Congress,  May  i,  iSio, 
and  Ffb.  26,  181 1. 

"  .Schouler  (ii.  121)  s.ays  that  the  book  ''fairly  illustrates  his  own  cliar.acter,  and  reveals  a  career  open  to 
frequent  suspicions  and  requiring  the  most  elaborate  self-justilication,  —  a  justification  accompanied  bv  the 
admission  of  unworthy  motives."  Shalcr  (^Kentucky,  139)  says  of  him,  "there  is  no  more  enigmatical  or 
pathetic  figure  in  American  liistory.''  Hemy  Adams  (h'andolpli,  222)  speaks  of  his  "  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  treason  for  twenty  years." 

*  Hunt's  Livingston,  128.     Cf.  Cable's  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  c\\.  22. 

'  Clark,  also,  in  Congress,  made,  Jan.  11,  180S,  depositions  against  Wilkinson,  and  presented  papers  in  sup- 
port of  his  allegations,  .April  2;. 

*  On  Blennerhassett  and  his  Island,  which  Burr  made  his  headquarters,  sec  lllldreth's  f^i$ncer  Settlers, 
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Parton  (ii.  59)  enumerates  the  principal  per- 
sons wlio  were  induced  to  embarlv  with  Burr, 
ostensibly  in  some  land  purchase.  One  was 
Commodore  Truxton,  and  we  have  liis  corre- 
spondence with  Burr  and  Williinson  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  Charles  Hiddle's  Autobiography.  The 
Life  of  Gen.  IVm.  Euloii,  by  Prentiss  (1813; 
cf.  also  life  by  C.  C.  Felton  in  Sparks's  Amer. 
Biog.),\^  that  of  another  important  witness  in 
the  crisis. 

Of  Burr's  premature  arrest  in  Kentucky,  by 
Daveiss,  the  District  Attorney,  there  is  an  ac- 


count in  CoUins's  Kentucky  (i.  2<)2),  and  Clay 
(Schurz's  Clay,  i.  35)  was  his  counsel.' 

In  the  beginning  of  1807  Jefferson  submitted 
(Jan.  12,  26,  Feb.  10)  to  Congress  three  several 
messages  conveying  intelligence  of  the  progress 
of  events,  as  he  obtained  it,  with  depositions, 
etc.     (Cf.  Tompkins's  Bibl.  Jeff.,  pp.  99,  etc.) 

We  have  the  story  at  length  of  Burr's  final 
arrest  in  Pickett's  Alabama.  Of  the  trials  we 
have  minor  reports  by  Seaton  Grantland  and 
Wni.  Thompson,  and  two  extended  short-hand 
reports  by  T.  Carpenter,-  and  David  Robertson.* 


AMERICAN   STAGE-COACH.* 


p.  491  ;  Losslng's  IVarof  iS/j,  1^6  ;  J.  S.  C.  .Abbott  in  Harper's  Monthly.  I"cb.,  iS;-  ;  \V.  Wallace  in  .inter. 
Whig  Rev.,\\.  133;  A.  C.  Hall  in  Potter's  Amer.  Monthly,  xvi.  289;  Sfacmillan^s  Mag.,]\x\\c,  18S0;  l.if- 
fineott's  Mag.,  Feb.,  1S79,  and  Poole's  Index,  p.  141.  .\  report  w.ns  made  In  Congress,  .April  5,  1S42,  in 
favor  of  paying  Margaret  liletuicrhassctt  for  property  dc .itroyed  by  tlio  troops  on  the  island. 

'  Cf.  Jolin  Wood's  Full  statement  of  the  tiial  ami  acquittal  of  Burr  (Alexandria,  1S07). 

-  The  Trial  of  Col.  .laron  Burr,  incliiiliiig  the  argnmenls  ami  decisions,  ami  on  the  motion  for  n>i 
attachment  against  Gen.  Willi  nsnn  (Washington,  1807-S),  in  3  vols. 

3  /Reports  of  the  Trials  of  Col.  .-laron  Burr  for  Treason  anil  for  a  Mistlemeatior  in  preparing  the 
means  of  a  .Military  Expedition  against  Mexico,  a  territory  of  the  King  of  Spain  with  whom  the  United 
States  were  at  peace.     To  which  is  added  an  .'tppendix  containing  the  .  Irguments  ami  Pridence  in  support 
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*  Tlii.s  sketch  of  the  coach  in  use  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  is  rediiced  from  a  dr.iwing  made  "with 
the  camera  liicida  by  Capt.  U.  Hall,  K.  N.,"  in  his  Forty  Shetches  in  Xo.  .tmcrica,  London,  1829.  For  the 
better  sort  of  private  vehicles  see  Washington's  coach,  figured  m  Smith's  //;'.(/,  and  Lit.  Curiosities,  2d  series, 
pi.  xlx.  Christopher  Colles's  Survey  of  the  roads  of  the  f '.  .S".  (N.  Y.,  17811)  Is  a  series  of  copper  plate  maps, 
showing  routes  from  Connecticut  to  Virginia.  The  Brinley  Catal.,  ill.,  no.  48 18,  shows  a  set  of  eighty  maps. 
( )n  the  stage-coach  travel  in  early  days  to  reach  Wasliington,  see  H.  Perley  Poore's  "  Reminiscences  of 
Washington  City  "  In  the  .-Ulantic  Monthly,  xlv.  53.  There  Is  a  view  of  the  Waterloo  I;m,  the  first  stage 
from  Baltimore  to  Wasliington,  in  Fitzgerald  de  Roos's  Travels  in  the  U.  S.  (London,  1827).  Cpon  early 
Miethods  of  travel  see  McMaster's  History,  ii.  -fjo;  E.  Everett  In  Old  and  iVew,  vii.  47;  R.  .S,  Rantnul  in 
Fssex  Institute  (Muss.)  Hist.  Collections ;  and  Oeorgc  I..  Vosc's  Motes  on  Early  Transportation  in  Mass.. 
reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Asso.  of  Engineering  Societies.  Dec,  18S4.  Ucnjamln  Hall,  the  pioneer 
I'f  the  eastern  lines  of  stages  running  from  Boston  (179'')  is  said  to  have  invented  the  trunk  rack,  by  which 
the  baggage  was  m,ide  to  ballast  the  coach. 
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William  Wirt  was  the  counsel  for  the  govern- 
ment.' Jefferson  wrote  frequent  letters  of  ad- 
vice respecting  the  conduct  ot  the  case,-  and  con- 
viction and  actjuittal  became  the  party  cries  of 
the  Republicans  and  Federalists.'  Luther  Mar- 
tin, by  the  vigor  of  his  defence,  .icquired  from 
Jefferson  the  name  of  the  "  Federal  Bull-dog." 
Marshall  presided  at  the  trial  (Magruder,  ch.  11). 
Washington  Irving  was  in  attendance,  and  we 
have  his  observations  in  his  letters  {Li/e  of 
Irving,  i.  191,  etc.). 

The  writings  on  the  embargo  controversy, 
though  the  measure  was  an  outcome  of  diplo- 
matic complications,  will  be  enumerated  here. 
F'rancis  Blake's  Examiiuilioii  0/  l/w  Coiistitutioii- 
alily  of  Ihc  Em/Htri;v  Linos  [in  L'.  .S.  District  Court 
;it  Salem,  Mass.,  with  the  opinion  of  the  Court] 
(Worcester,  180S),  gives  a  case  "in  which  for 


the  first  and  only  time,"  says  the  preface,  "  the 
constitutionality  of  the  laws  became  a  subject 
of  judicial  decision."  Mr.  Blake's  argument  was 
for  the  government,  and  the  decision  was  an 
affirmative  one. 

Daniel  Webster's  Considerations  on  the  Em- 
hir^o  I.a'tos  (Boston,  1808)  set  forth  the  grounds 
of  a  belief  in  their  unconstitutionality.'' 

The  opposition  to  the  embargo  was  naturally 
most  urgent  in  New  England,  and  the  fear  of  an 
attempt  at  secession  was  renewed  {Life  of  Wni. 
Plumer,  p.  369).  The  largest  ship-owner  of  his 
day,  however,  Wm.  Gray,  a  Boston  merchant, 
sustained  the  measure  (Mem.  /List.  Boston,  iii. 
209).  The  speeches  in  the  Mass.  legislature 
and  the  uprising  throughout  New  England,  from 
the  distress  which  it  occasioned,  finally  frightened 
Congress  into  a  partial  repeal  of  the  law.'' 


ant/  ile/ence  of  the  Motio>tto  eommit  A.  Burr,  H.Blennerhassctt,  and  J.  Smith, to  be  sent  for  trial  to  the  State 
of  Kent iiekj.  for  Treason  or  Misdemeanor  a//egcd  to  be  eommitted  there.  Taken  in  shorthand  by  David 
A'obertson.    .'  vo/s.  (I'lHlade!|)hi:i,  iSoS.) 

'iherc  is  also  a  Tria/  of  Aaron  liurr  for  High  Treason,  in  the  Cireuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Distriet  of  Virginia,  Snnimer  'Term.  iSoj :  to  -vhich  is  added  an  aeeonnt  of  the  siibsegiient  froeeedings 
against  Burr,  Bl-nnerhassett,  and  Smith,  in  the  same  Conrt.  toith  notes  on  the  La-w  of  Treaso>i  as  apfli- 
cable  to  the  existing  Kehellion.  Prefaeid  by  a  brief  Hi.doricnl  Sketch  of  Burr's  Western  F.xfcdition  in 
iSob.     By  J.J.  Ciww/fc  (Washington,  1S67). 

J.  O.  .\(lanis  made  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  tlic  complicity  of  John  Smith,  December  ;,i,  1S07,  and  liis 
depo.si'ion  in  defence  is  dated  June  13,  uSoS  (Pub.  Does.).  Cf.  Trials  of  Cols.  Lewis  A'err  and  James 
Workman  for  setting  on  foot  an  expedition  against  Mexico  (.New  Orleans.  i!>o;). 

1  Kennedy^  117;/,  ch.  13,  i^  ;  and  Wirt's  Two  frincifal  arguments  on  the  trial  of  A.  Burr  (\<'k\\- 
mond,  iSoS). 

-   Works,  \'.\  )iloTS,t'f,Jeferson,2i\;  KMuXAW'sJcferson. 

•'  Cf.  An  examination  of  the  various  charges  against  Aacon  Burr  and  a  development  of  the  characters  and 
vietvs  of  his  political  opponents,  by  Aristides  [Wm.  I'.  \'an  Ness]  (Pliilad.,  1S03  ;  revised  cd.,  1804  ;  Virginia, 
1S04),  in  Burr's  defence.     A  reply  toAri.stii/es.  by  James  Cheetham  (N.  Y.,  1804). 

Cf.  Sullivan's  Public  Men.  p.  245 ;  John  T.  Danver's  defence  of  Burr  and  attack  on  Jefferson  in  his  Picture 
of  a  /Republican  .Magistrate  of  the  nnv  school  (S.  Y.,  1S08),  and  J.  H.Davciss's  I'iew  of  the  President's  Con- 
duct,  concerning  the  Conspiracy  of  /Sob  (I"rankfort,  iSo;\  for  Federalist  views. 

For  later  views  see  Ilildreth.  v,  ()(i<);  Life  of  Pickering,  iv.  iii  ;  Randolph's  Jefferson,  iii.  175  ;  Parton,  ii. 
ch.  26  ;  Schouler.  ii.  iiS;  Claiborne's  .Mississippi,  i.  ch.  24  ;  Poole's  Index,  p.  179.  The  Kt.  Rev.  C.  F.  Rob- 
ertson's "  .\ttcmpts  made  to  separate  the  West  from  the  .\merican  Union  "  (St.  Louis,  18S5),  and  his  papers 
in  the  .Mag.  Western  I/ist..  March  and  .April.  1SS5  (i.  3S1,  467). 

■•  Cf.  Curtis's  (Cc/'.ti'c/-,  i.  <)4-ql), 

•■'  Cf.  /.//(■  of  Joseph  Story,  i.  ch.  6  ;  Benton's  Debates,  iii.  6<)2  ;  iv.  64  ;  Lodge's  Cabot.  ^06;  Von  Hoist,  i.  272  ; 
Ilildreth.  vi.  (j; ;  lian-'s  .1/r7,fj..  with  references,  352  ;  Schouler,  ii.  19?.  For  commercial  distress  see  Gould's 
Portland,  42;,.  and  the  .N"ew  Kngland  local  histories  generally. 

Josiah  (Juincy  as  the  leading  New  F.ngland  Federalist  in  the  House  at  Washington  made  his  speeches  (Ed. 
(Juincy's  Life  <f  Josiah  Qnincy.  127,  i  v).  '80-  Of  the  two  Massachusetts  senators,  John  Quincy  Adams 
broke  fr(mi  his  party  on  the  que:  lion  and  sustained  the  administration  (Ilildreth.  vi.  79,  .Memoirs  of  J.  Q.  A. : 
Morse's  /.  (>.  ./..  39,  52;  Life  of  Quincy,  123).  The  governor  of  Massachusetts  was  a  Republican  (l".  C. 
Aniory's  Life  of  James  Sullivan).  I'imothy  Pickering,  the  other  senator,  wrote  to  him  a  letter  in  I'eb.,  1808. 
.isking  him  to  lay  it  before  the  legislature.  The  governor  returned  it  to  the  writer  (T.  C.  .\mory  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soe.  Proc,  Oct..  1877),  but  I'ickeiing  had  sent  a  duplicate  to  Geo.  Cabot,  who  jirinted  it  as  .'/  Letter, 
exhibiting  to  his  constituents  a  view  of  the  imminent  danger  of  an  unnecessary  and  ruinous  war  (Uoston, 
180S).  It  was  also  printed  at  Northampton,  1808.  preceded  by  a  Federal  .hldress  to  the  people  of  the  U.  .S. 
I'ickering  also  published  a  Speech  in  the  .Senate,  .Xov.  jo,  rSoS  (Life  of  Pickering,  iv.  ch.  4),  and  referred  to 
his  'etter  to  the  governor  in  his  h'eview  of  the  Correspondence  of  .■Idamt  and  Cunningham  (Salem.  1S2)),  p. 
49.  Sullivan  addiL'sscd  a  letter  to  Pickering,  March  18,  1S08,  and  received  a  reply,  .\pril  22.  which  constitute 
the  Interesting  ( 'orrcspoudence  between  Gov.  .Sullivan  and  Col.  Pickering,  in  which  the  latter  vindicates 
himself  against  the  charges  by  the  Governor  ar  '  others  ( lloston,  1S08,  in  two  eds.). 

The  controversy  is  further  illustrate<l  in  lolm  (Juincy  Ad.ims's   /.etter  [March  31,  1S08]  to  //.  (',.  Otis,  with 
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We  have  the  Federalist  view  in  \Vm. 
Sullivan's  Public  Men,  no.  li.,  and  in 
W.  C.  liryant's  earliest  poem,  The  Km- 
hargo,  which  was  written  at  thirteen 
(Hoston,  1S08;  corrected  ed.  1S09),  and 
reflects,  says  Uuyckinck,  "  the  preva- 
lent New  Kngland  Anti-Jeffersonian  Ked- 
eralism." 

We  must  look  to  Jefferson's  Writings 
(correspondence  in  vol.  v.)  for  the  lead- 
ing views  of  the  advocates  of  tlic  em- 
bargo. The  sentiments  of  Confjruss  are 
in  Uenton's  Dfhates  (vol.  iii.).  Much  of 
the  documentary  material,  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  States,  is  in 
Carey's  Olive  Bniiirli,  ch.  J4,  J5.1 

IV.  Jamf.s  Madison,  iSog-iSi;. — 
Most  of  the  interest  of  Madison's  admin- 
istrations- comes  under  the  head  of  di- 
plomacy and  war,  and  is  treated  else- 
where. 

The  aspects  of  the  war  of  181 2,  as  con- 
nected with  party  movements,  need  only 
be  touched  upon  here.  Mlidison's  mes- 
sages  and  the  reports  of  committees  (see 
I'oore's  Descriptive  Catal.  under  these 
years,  and  the  index)  wi'.  help  us, —  such 
are  his  messages  of  Nov.  6,  iSii,  with 
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remarks  upon  Pickering's  letter  to  the  f<'«cr;;i/r  (lioston,  iSoS,  two  eds. ;  I'ortland.  1.S08  ;  Salem.  1S08). 
Cf.  Wm.  Coleman's  Remarks  ami  Criticisms  on  the  lion.  J.  Q.  Adams's  letter  to  the  Hon.  II.  li.  Oli'  (Bos- 
ton, 1808). 

T.  C.  Amory  {Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.OcX.,  1S77,  p.  322)  says  that  he  was  wholly  denied  assistance  from  the 
family  of  Cabot,  and  w.is  but  partly  successful  in  his  application  to  the  family  of  I'ickerin!;,  in  wiitini;  his 
Life  of  James  Sullivan.     Some  of  these  withlielcl  papers  have  ajipeaied  in  I.od'^e's  Cahot. 

1  Later  historical  treatment  is  in  Hildreth,  vi.  3;.  71.  ,S-.  113.  00.  1  u.  121.  1  jii ;  Scliouler,  ii.  io(i.  i;,S,  1511,  175  ; 
Von  Hoist,  i.  ch.  6  ;  (lay's  U.  S.,  iv.  17S ;  lives  of  Jefferson,  by  Kandall  (iii.  24 ;).  I'arton  (ch.  dfi).  and  .Morse 
(300);  Gay's  Madison,  ch.  17;  Garland's  (i.  cli.  3O  and  .Xdams's  (p.  227)  Kan,lol/'li :  I.alor's  Cyclop.,  ii.  71). 

'^  There  is  no  more  extended  life  of  Madison,  for  his  presidential  career,  than  (Jay's  (ch.  i.S);  but  we  can 
depend  on  his  Letters,  etc.  Cf.  lientrii  on  his  death  {Debates,  i.  ch.  147).  We  have  the  story  of  course  in 
the  general  histories  like  Hildreth,  vi. ;  Sclioulcr.  ii.  27(1:  'I'ucker ;  Gay  ;  Cocke's  Const.  llist..c\\.  7  ;  Von  Hoist, 
i.  ch.  6  ;  Fowler's  .Sectional  Controv..  ch.  (1 ;  llouRliton's  Amcr.  I'olitics,  cli.  .S  ;  Stamvood's  I'res.  Elections,  p. 
51  ;  Van  Buren,  ch.  5,  (>;  ;itid  in  leading  biographies  like  those  of  liis  ci'.binet  oHiccrs,  .Monroe  ((iilman,  ch.  5), 
G.illatin,  A.  J.  Dallas,  and  William  I'inkney.  H.  Adams  ((ialhitin,  402)  says  the  weight  of  the  administra- 
tive labor  fell  on  (iallatin  and  Monroe.  The  \'ice-I'rosidcnt  during  the  second  term  was  (ierry  (Austin's 
Gerry).  There  is  in  Madison's  Letters,  etc.  (ii.  4(ji )  a  paper  on  the  ['resident's  rupture  with  his  lirst  Secretary 
of  State,  Robert  Smith  :  and  Smith  issued  an  .lililrcss  to  the  fcoj-lc  of  the  I '.  .V.  t'niwl.prd.liis  last  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  is  depicted  in  .Sclinaler,  iii.  17,  with  other  leading  nuinhers  of  Congress  like  Kaiilldlpli,  who 
ill  concealed  his  enmity  to  Madison  (tiarland,  i.  ch.  35,  etc..  and  Adams),  ()nincy.  Clay,  Calhoui\  (\'iiu  Hoist's 
C.  ch.  2),  etc.     Jefferson  watched  events  from  Monticcllo  (Randall,  iii. ;   Writings,  vi.). 

The  current  view  of  the  administration  can  be  followed  in  the  fdcs  of  the  Xational  Intellign,  cr  :  ,iucl  of  the 
opposition  in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  (cf.  Hudson's  Journalism).     The  State  Pa/'cc^  and   Uenton's  Dc- 

*  After  an  engraving  in  the  National  Portrait  (iailcry.  iSyh  made  by  Wilmer,  from  a  print  by  U.  iidwin, 
following  a  portrait  by  Stuart.  The  picture  belongs  to  Mr.  F.dward  Coles  of  I'hiladelphia.  Other  Stuarts 
areort...  I  by  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  of  Boston  (engraved  in  Higginson's  /.arger  History,  p.  -tfii),  .\.  A.  Low, 
of  Brooklyn,  and  by  Bowdoin  College.  The  last  has  been  reproduced  in  pholngraviue  in  a  hook  on  their  art 
treasures  published  by  the  college.  Stuart's  likeness  is  also  engraved  by  Balcli  in  the  Statesman's  Manual ; 
and  another  is  in  Irving's  Washington,  vol.  v.  There  is  a  picture  in  Independence  H;ill.  Lngravings  are 
numerous,—  one  by  H.  B.  Hall  &  Sons  in  the  Letters  of  Madison,  published  by  the  V'nitod  States.  .\  profile 
medallion  he.ad  by  Ceracchi  (1792)  is  engraved  by  S.  A.  Schoff,  in  Kivcs's  Madison,  vol.  i. 
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dociiuients  ;  of  June  I,  1S12,'  —  but  thiy 
as  a  riilt  are  concerned  with  measurts 
of  diplomacy,  lli.s  Letters  (vol.  ii.)  give 
more  political  illustration.  After  lii> 
signing  of  the  declaration  of  war,  June 
18,  1S12,  the  Federal  members  ])ul)lished 
a  protest  in  the  .shape  of  an  address  to 
their  constituents.- 

Ilenry  Clav,  Speaker  of  the  House, 
soon  became  the  leader  of  the  war  parly 
and  brought  Congress  to  a  belief  in  the 
necessity  o:  fighting.''  Randolph  did 
what  he  could  to  keep  New  Knuland 
in  line  (Garland,  ii.  51),  but  the  opposi- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  counlrv  was 
not  easily  appeased.  William  I'inkiiey 
wrote  as  "  Pubiius  "  to  sustain  the  war 
(\Vheaton,  ]).  116:  and  I'inkney's  Pink- 
iiey,  63).  J.  '1'.  Austin  had  remon- 
strated agahist  the  c.\peclcd  action  of 
Massachusetts  in  Resistniuc  to  tlie  laws 
of  the  U.  S.  coiisidored  in  four  letters  to 
H.  G.  0/;>  (Boston,  iSii).  Gov.  I'lumer 
of  New  Ilamjjshire,  who  had  been  a 
disunionist,  now  urged  in  an  Ai/dress 
(Concord,  1S14)  the  clergy  to  abate  their 
opposition.  A  good  deal  of  the  pam- 
phleteering on  the  side  opposed  to  the 
war  fell  to  John  Lowell,  who  published 


bates  .ue  the  official  records.  Xiles's  h'efister  hcRan  Sept..  iSii,  and  lienccforward  becomes  important.  T/ie 
Xcitioim!Nei;ister.fiil>lisliei/uYekly.  110. 1,  Moreh  j.  iSio.  included  State  papers  and  connected  intelligence, 
domestic  and  foreign. 

1  This  message  reviewed  the  liistory  cjf  tlie  ditikulties  with  England,  and  the  connnittee  to  whom  it  was 
referred,  in  reporting  in  favor  of  the  war,  summarized  the  grievances,  such  as  impressment  of  American 
seamen,  the  Orders  in  Council,  the  paper  blockade,  etc.  Hefore  the  war  closed,  Dallas  prepared  '•  An  Exposition 
of  tlie  Causes  and  Character  of  the  War,''  as  an  official  vindication  of  the  government,  but  the  news  of  peace 
caused  tlie  suppression  of  it,  after  copies  had  been  printed  at  llaltinwe  and  Philadelphia  in  iSr5  (Madison's 
Letters,  ii.  600,  — letter  accomiianying  a  copy  sent  to  Jefferson).  It  is  reprinted  in  the  Life  ami  Writings 
of  A.  J.  Diillas,  App  5,  and  is  helpfully  provided  with  references.  The  federal  presentation  is  given  in 
Sullivan's  Puliiie  .1/rv;,  pi,  and  in  John  LowcW^  .t/Lctil  to  t/ie  /en/'le  01:  f/ie  Coitses  oiiii  Consefiienees  of 
a  Worwit/i  Grent  Britain  (Boston,  i.Si  1),  with  an  examination  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  as  to  tlie  impress- 
ment of  seamen,  and  the  Orders  in  C(...'icil.  The  history  of  impressm'jnts  is  given  in  Carey's  Olive  liraneli 
(ch.  32-.1S),  with  documents,  '7S()-uSiS.  Edward  Stanwood  reviews  the  subject  in  ••  An  old  time  grievance' 
in  the  Atlantie  Montlily,  Nov.,  18,^5.  A  Canadian  view  of  the  causes  of  the  war  is  given  by  J.  Stevenson  in 
the  Qiiebee  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soe.  Trans..  iS;ti-So. 

A  Mr.  McCornish  of  Edinburgh  %..,ited  the  United  States  and  published  a  I'iew  of  tlic  state  of  forties  in 
the  U.  .v.,  being  an  attemft  to  aeeount  for  the  present  aseendaney  of  the  Anti-English  or  Demoeratie  forty 
(Edinburgh,  2d  ed.,  witli  additions,  etc.;  1S12). 

On  the  political  aspects  of  the  war  in  general,  see  (iarland's  Randolph,  i.  ch. ,/) :  Joseph  Gales  in  IList.  Mag.. 
(S73--5,  etc.  J  Cocke's  Const.  Hi.ft.,c\\.  8;  I.alor,  iii.  loSij;  Von  llolst.  i.  23,;.  There  are  numerous  titles  in 
Ihe  Iliston  Athcniriim  Catal.,  p.  3151. 

Cf.  N.  M.  Ihitler  on  The  Effeet  of  the  War  upon  the  Consolidation  of  the  Union,  in  ihe  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies,  1SS7. 

■-  Address  to  their  Constituents  on  the  subjeet  of  the  -oar.  signed  by  George  Sullivan,  Josiali  Ouincy.  and 
otheis.     I'rinted  in  1S12,  at  Portsmouth,  Kaleigh,  etc, 

•■)  Edward  Ouincy's  Life  of  Quiney,  22;,  237,  25;.  272,  2S0,  297;  Colton's  Clay,  i.  cli.  y;  Schur/'s  Clay,  i. 
ch.  , ;  Ilildreth,  vi.,  mo,  2(15.     Clay  and  ()uincy  were  pitted  against  each  other  in  debate. 

*  After  the  engraving  by  Prud'homme.  as  drawn  by  J.  Herring  after  the  picture  by  J.  Wood.  —  in  the  A  at. 
I'ortrait  Callery.  There  ire  engravings  of  Stuart's  portrait  nf  Mrs.  Madison,  by  D.  Edwin  and  by  J.  Koger* 
it  is  reproduced  in  K.  W.  (oiswold's  Repiiblieon  Conrt.     It  sliows  her  at  an  earlier  ago. 
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some  vigorous  tracts.'     Daniel  Webster,  now  in     alist  friends,  and  delivering  speeches,  which  were 
his  early  prime,  was  fighting  beside  his  Ketlcr-     eagerly  read  in  \e\v  Kngland.- 


HENRY  CL.^Y.* 


'  Mr.  A/iii/'soii's  ll'eir.  A  Dispnssio)iatc  Inqiihy  into  the  rcasi  's  alUgcil  by  Mr.  Mai/isoii  j\)r  licclariiitf 
an  Otfeiisive  ivitt  Kiiiiioiis  W'ni-  ngainst  (iirot  Biilaht  (Iloston,    ji2). 

lie  had  earlier  jiublislicd  :  Pnuc  ifilhout  disJuniov —  War  ivithout  liof-c :  beint^  a  calm  antl  iiisfassiojiafc 
ciiijiiiry  into  the  question  of  the  Chesa/'cakc  ami  the  Xcccssily  anil  Ex/a/ieiicy  of  1 1  'ar.  Hy  a  Yankee 
Farmer  (Hoston,  iSo;). 

-  Curtis's  Wel'ster.  i.  loi.  ii;  ;  Lodge's  ll'e/'ster.  49.     His  I'rivatc  ('orrcsfoiuleinehcf^ms  at  tliis  time, 

In  a  .S/cc./;.  Jan.  14,  1S14  (I'cjrtsmoiitli,  1.S14).  lie  mijed  upon  Congress  t'.iat  commerce  cnmpellcd  the  furma- 
tion  of  tlic  Ccinstitutidii.  and  continued  restrictions  on  commerce  would  destroy  it. 

For  the  \cw  Fnnland  opposition,  see  Carey's  Olive  Branch  ( iSiS  ed.),  cli.  42,  etc. ;  Sullivan's  I'liblic  Men, 
334,  3-,f> ;  Hist.  .lAifi,'.,  2d  scries,  i.  iS,  114,  145 ;  InHcrsoll's  War  Def-I.,  51  ;  St.  Pap,  M:  .  Afl'.,  i.  310.  604  ; 
IngersoU's  War  of  rSis,  i.  51) ;  Lodge's  Stnilies,  24;.  S.  O.  tioodrich's  Recoil,  of  a  lifetime,  i.  no.  27.  exliihits 
the  feelings  of  opposition;  and  (p.  503)  he  describes  the  jubilation  over  the  peace. 


it' 


*  After  a  lil;ene.  s  in  the  rooms  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  .Society.  Engravings  of  Clay  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  by  l.ongacre,  al'.er  a  jiainting  by  W.  J.  IIul'Mrd  in  tlie  Xational  Portrait  Gallery ;  after  a  drawing  by 
Davignon  in  Iliggii'.son's  Larger  History,  p.  391  ;  a  daguerreotvpe  by  Brady  is  reproduced  in  liartlett  and 
Woodward's  United  States  (vol.  ii.) ;  one  by  Root  is  engraved  by  Sealey;  another  is  engraved  Ijy  'I'.  Johnson, 
in  the  Century,  l\\\\',  1SS5,  accompanying  a  sharp  and  sliirt  characterization  byticorge  Bancroft,  —  these 
three  last  jiicturcs  being  taken,  of  course,  in  his  later  years.  On  some  earlier  pictures  see  Mass.  Hist.  Soe. 
I'roc.  Feb..  1SS4,  p.  31. 
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V.  James  Monrok,  1817-18.25.  —  Monroe's 
messages  to  Congress  are  in  such  collections  as 
the  aidtisman's  Manual,  and  Ur.  Jameson  gives 
an  abstract  of  them  in  an  appendix  to  (Oilman's 
fames  Matiroe  in  his  relation  to  tlie  pul'lic  sen'iie 
ilurini^  half  a  century  (lloston,  1SS3), — one  of 
the  "  American  Statesmen  Series,"  and  the  only 


life  of  importance.  Oilman  points  out  that  while 
the  papers  of  all  Monroe's  predecessors  have 
been  in  large  ])art  published,  the  student  of 
Monroe's  administrations  must  depend  upon 
Ijublications  in  which  others  are  central,  unless 
he  is  in  convenient  relations  with  the  manuscript 
collections  in  Washington.' 


jA.Mi;.'^  M(iNi<()i;.« 

1  .\  few  leailing  rcferenccb  to  Monroe's  administration  :  IlikUetli,  vi. :  Tucker ;  .Schouler,  ii. ;  Gay,  iv.  238; 
Samuel  Perkins's  Hist.  Sketches  of  the  U.  .S'.,  iSij-rijo  (.\.  \'.,  1S30) ;  Kowler's  Sect.  Controversies,  ch.  7  ; 
Houghton's  .liiicr.  /'olitics,  ch.  ij ;  .Stanwood's  /'resii/eiitial  £lectioiis ;  jushua  Leavitt  in  Harper's  Mag., 
xxix.  461.  S.  <;.  (ioodrich  (Recollections,  ii.  401)  gives  a  picture  of  .Monroe  at  the  close  of  his  administration. 
Curtis'.s  Bnchanai  (i.  ch.  2)  affords  some  recollections  of  Randolph  and  others  at  this  time.  On  Randolph's 
death,  see  Uenton's  Thirty  Years,  i.  ch.  48;  Madison's  Letters,  iv.  188. 

In  New  Vork  the  '•  .\lhany  reijencv  "  began  their  ascendancy  (I.alor,  i.  .15).  The  Whig  party  first  took 
shape  at  this  time  (Ormshy's  \Vhi;j;  /'iH/r.  and  i'luulow  \\itKX<.  Autohiof;raphy  -intk  Memoir).  On  the  ap- 
])licatlon  of  the  phrase  "  Kra  of  (iood  l'"eeling"  to  his  administration,  see  Schouler,  iii.  12.  These  feelings 
were  helped  by  two  adventitious  circumstances  a  few  years  apart ;  the  tour  of  Monroe  to  the  Northern  States 
in  1817,  and  Lafayette's  visit  to  the  country  in  1S24-25. 

Of  the  President's  journey  we  have  record  in  .7  Narrative  of  a  I'oiir  of  0/isenation  (Philad.,  1818) ;  and 
in  S.  P.  Waldo's  Tour  of  James  .Monroe  (Hartford.  iSiS  :  new  ed.  with  tour  of  iSiS,  Hartford,  1819). 

Of  Lafayette's  \lsit  we  have  a  hook  by  his  secretary,  A.  I.evasseur,  Lafayette  en  Amiriijue  en  1824  ft  182s 
(Paris,  1820).  and  an  anoinmous  Voyage  <lu  General  Lafayette  aux  Etats-Vnis  d'Amiriijac  (Paris,  1826), 
known  to  be  written  by  C.  0.  liaibaioux  and  J.  ,\.  Lardler.  John  I'oster,  of  Portland,  Me.,  issued  .7  Sketch 
of  the  lonr  of  (!en.  Lafayette  (Portlaiul,  1824),  and  there  are  records  of  the  toiu-  in  Niles's  Register,  lames 
.•schouler  has  described  the  tour  in  the  Mai;.  .Imer.  History,  Sept..  iSS;  (x.  243). 

*  Prom  the  Sational  I'ortrait  liallery  (!.*>' .',9),  engraved  by  .\.  Ii.  Durand,  after  a  painting  by  Vanderlyn, 
which  is  in  the  N.  V.  City  Hall.  It  is  also  engraved  by  H.  Ii.  Hall  In  Irvlng's  Washington,  \q\,v.  The 
Jstuart  likeness,  owned  by  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  nf  Uoston,  is  engraved  in  HIgginson's  Larger  History  (x>. 
385),  Likenesses  after  .Stuart  are  also  in  the  .Statesman's  Manual,  engraved  by  Halch,  and  in  liartlett  and 
NN'ondward's  Cnitat  States,  vol.  III.     On  a  portrait  by  Morse,  see  Charleston  "Year-Book,  18S3,  p.  i'i2. 
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Apart  from  the  foreign  relations  considered 
elsewliere,  the  main  political  bearings  of  Monroe's 
term  were  the  questions  of  the  tariff,*  internal 
improvements,'''  and  the  Missouri  Compromise.^ 


In  a  general  way,  the  lives  of  Monroe's  cabi- 
net oflicers  and  political  contemporaries  will  ne- 
cessarily serve  us.^ 


BACK   VIEW  OF   THE  CAPTTOT..* 

There  is  a  compiled  acco.int  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  I.anib,  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  pictures  from  J- 
Milbert's  Picturesque  Shctchcs  in  America  (Paris,  iSafi),  in  the  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  Dec,  1S87.  His  visit  to 
Hoston  is  made  graphic  in  E.  Ouinc) 's /».v;Vr/;  Qi'iiicy  (np.  401,  423,  435,  448),  and  in  the  Figures  of  the  Past 
by  the  younger  Josiah  Ouincy  (p.  loi).  Cf.  Kennedy's  Wirt  (ii.  no.  i;'/) ;  lienton's  Thirty  Years  (^\.  ch.  12); 
Iionn.;y's  Historical  Legacy  (i.  ch.  10) ;  Thurlow  Weed's  .lutobiograf'hy  (p,  lyi). 

Something  of  the  life  in  Washini,'ton  at  tills  time  can  be  got  from  Schouler  (iii.  211);  Nathan  Sargent's 
Public  Men ;  letters  of  Elijah  Mills  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  (xi.\.  14-53).  and  in  George  Watterson's  Letters 
from  Washington,  1,^17-18  (Waslungton,  181S).  The  House  of  Representatives  is  described  in  I..  G.  Tyler's 
Letters,  etc.  of  the  Tylers  (i.  289). 

1  See  also  the  references  as  connected  witli  the  public  finances  in  C.  K.  Adams's  Afannal of  IList.  Lit.,  p. 
f)2i  ;  and  the  lives  and  spccclies  of  leading  Congressional  contestants  like  Randolph.  Webster  and  Clay.  The 
texts  of  the  tariffs  of  iSif)  and  1S24  are  in  the  .\unals  of  Congress,  etc. ;  and  the  debates  of  Congress  in  lien- 
ton's  Debates,  vols.  vi.  vii. 

■-  Cf.  arguments  against  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  aid  intern.al  improvements,  in  Madison's 
Report  of  1800,  and  his  veto  mess.ige  of  1S17,  and  Monroe's  message  of  May  4,  1S20.  The  arguments  in 
favor  are  in  Clay's  speech  of  M.irch  13,  181S;  and  Webster's  Works  (index).  Cf.  Story's  Constitution  (ii. 
692):  Sumner's  fackson  (ch.  9);  Lalor  (i.  711,  "  Cumberland  road."  and  ii.  5i',S) ;  \'on  Ilolst,  1.389-305; 
.Statesman's  .Manual,  i.  191,  332,  402,  491,  515 ;  Ni/es's  Register,  xxvii.  270:  xxviii.  25;  ;  Benton's  Debates, 
vi.  67,  120.  There  is  a  map  of  the  Cumljerland  Road  in  lohii  Melish's  Ceog.  Description  of  the  ('.  S.  (Philad.. 
1S22),  p.  113. 

•'  See  ante,  p.  325. 

*  The  Memoirs  of  John  Ouincy  .\dams  (vols,  iv.-vi.),  with  the  lives  by  Ouincy  (ch.  5)  and  Morse  (ch.  2) ; 
Von  Hoist's  Calhoun  (ch.  3) ;  and  such  accounts  as  we  can  find  of  William  H.  Crawford.  Cf.  Jos.  R.  Cobb's 
Leisure  Labors  (N.  V.,  1S5S).  "  Hardly  any  public  man  of  his  time  has  so  completely  disappeared  from  gen- 
eral recollection  "  (Johnston  in  I.alor,  i.  694).  For  estimates  of  Crawford,  see  lienton's  Thirty  Years,  ii. 
ch.  125 ;  Parton's  Jackson,  ii. ;  S,  F.  Miller's  Bench  ami  liar  of  Georgia  (Philad..  1S58),  vol.  i.  p.  21S  ;  and 
Morse's/.  Q.  Adams.  155. 


*  .\fter  a  iJiiiit  in  the  .Inalectic  .Magazine  {\^2o). 
(Springland.  Penna.,  180S). 


Cf.  W,  liirch's  Country  .Seats  of  the  Vnital  States 
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VI.   John   Qcincy  Adams,   1825- 1S29. —    sources,  as  given  for  preceding  administrations, 
Without     enumerating     the    ordinary     ollicial     we  turn  to  the  J/(?»/(v;.r  (vols,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.)  i  of 


PLAN  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  HALL,  1820.* 


EAST  FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON.! 

1  Afemoirs  0/ John  Qui>icy  Adams,  comfrisins;  portions  of  his  diary  from  lyqs  to  1S4S,  cd.  by  C.  F. 
Adams  (Philad.,  18/4,  etc.).  The  typography  of  this  book  is  unfortunately  such  that  it  is  not  readily  to  be 
distinguished  what  is  tlie  diary  and  what  the  editor's  comment.  The  memoir  is  condensed  in  the  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Proc,  vol.  ii.     Cf.  International  Revinf.  Feb.,  iSSi. 

*  .'Vfter  an  engraving  in  the  Anatectic  Afai^azinc  (1S20),  where  the  occupants  of  the  several  seats  are  des- 
ignated by  a  Key. 

t  Reproduced  f' mi  the  A'lise  dcs  Ilcrioi^s  Bcrnhard  zu  Sacliscn  IVcimar-Eiscnach  diirch  Nord  Amcrika, 
iSis-^b,  licrausi;ci;cl>cn  von  Hcinrich  Ltidcn  (Weimar,  1S28).  Cf.  view  \\\  Amer.  Afag..  i.  519,  and  numei- 
ous  other  engravings. 
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the  President  as  a  chief  unotificial  sourL- ,  and  to 
the  three  lesser  lives  by  Josiah  Quincy,  William 
H.  Seward,  and  John  T.  Morse.'    The  leading 


public  men  of  Adams's  time  illustrate  in  their 
lives  the  political  views  and  contlicls  of  his  ad- 
ministration,—  like   those  of   his   Secretary  of 


GROUND  ?LAN   OF  THE  CAPITOL,  i825.« 


and  niimei- 


1  Seward's  was  first  published  in  1S49,  the  next  year  after  Adams's  death,  as  the  Life  and  PiiHic  Services 
of  J.  Q.  A.,  with  an  Eulogy  delivcycil  before  the  legislature  of  A'.  Y.  (Auburn,  1S49).  Josiah  Quincv's  Life 
off.  Q.  A.  (Boston,  1858),  —  a  boo'.t  written  with  the  aid  of  family  p.ipers.  (Cf.  Parton's  opinion,  in  his 
Jackson,  i.  p.  xix.)  Morse's  contribution  to  the  Statesmen  .'series, /«//«  Quincy  Adams  (Boston,  1SS2'),  has 
the  great  advantage  of  the  prior  publication  of  the  .Adams  Memoirs,  and  gives  the  best  "picture  of  the  man  in 
a  moderate  compass.  The  inqui'.er  must  be  referred  to  the  entries  in  the  Catal.  of  the  Boston  Athencrum  (i. 
15),  in  Poole's  Index,  pp.  ;,  6.  and  in  Poorc's  Descriptive  Catal..  for  tlie  beginnings  of  a  bibliography  of 
Adams's  career;  but  to  select  a  few  entries,  see  Benton's  Thirty  Years  (i.  ch.  21 ;  ii.  ch.  172);  Ciirtis's  Bu- 
chanan, i.  ch.  13;  Edw.  Everett's  .Speeches  (ii.  555);  Wm.  Everett  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  .\ug..  1875; 
Schouler,  iii.  399 ;  and  for  a  very  depreciatory  view  Hugh  Hastings'  "  Pricking  an  historical  bubble."  in  the 
Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  July,  1SS2. 

The  choice  of  Adams  for  the  presidency  by  the  House  of  Representatives  was  a  marked  stage  in  our  con- 
stitutional government.  Cf.  .Stanwood's  Presidential  Elections;  ihe  Counting  the  electoral  votes,  rjSq-iSyb 
(Washington,  1876) ;  lalor,  i,  808;  Morse's/.  ().  .4.,  149  ;  Parton's/i7i-/'.ro;;,iii.  49;  Sumner's/acX'joH  (ch.  4) ; 
I..  G.  Tyler's  Tylers,  i,  358  ;  Lodge's  Webster.  137 ;  and  on  Clay  as  the  arbiter,  Schurz's  Clay  (ch,  10),  Clay 
published  an  Address  to  the  Public,  defending  himself  against  charges  of  bargain  in  securing  the  election  of 
Adams  ;  and  Colton  enlarges  on  the  matter.  Cf.  also  F.  P.  Blair's  General  Jackson  and  James  Buchanan 
(Washington,  1856) ;  Curtis's  Buchanan  (i.  ch,  3 ;  also  p,  506) ;  and  the  letter  of  Albert  H,  Tracy  in  Thur- 
low  Weed's  Autobiography,  p.  173. 

•  Reproduced  from  the  Reise  des  Herzogs  Bernhard  zu  Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach  (Weimar,  1828), 
Kf.y  :  .\,  House  of  Representatives,  96  feet  radius  ;  B,  Senate  Chamber,  75  feet  radius  ;  C,  Central  Rotunda, 
96  feet  in  diameter;  D,  Library,  92X34  feet;  E,  Eastern  portico;  F,  Western  portico;  G,  open  areas.  The 
eastern  front  is  350  feet  long. 
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State,  Clay,  and  of  the  Vice-rrcsideiit,  Calhoun, 
and  of  the  Attorney  Central,  Win.'  The  same 
biographical  memorials  will  help  us  picture  the 
life  at  the  capital.'' 

VII.   A.NDRKW  Jackson-,   18-9-1837.  — The 
two  most  recent  live.s  ot  Jackson  give  each  a 


bibliography,  that  of  Parton  being  much  more 
full  than  that  in  Sumner.-' 

Much  of  tlie  biographical  material  for  Jack- 
son's career  as  a  soldier  is  noted  elsewhere ;  but 
the  comprehensive  accounts  of  his  life  may  find 
special  treatment  here,^  as  well  as  those  sur- 
veys of  his  administrations  in  the  more  general 


I 


\VU.I.I.\;\r   HARRIS   CRAWFORD.* 


'  Cf.  Schurz.  i.  ch.  n  ;  Von  Hoist,  cli.  .j ;  Kennedy.  What  ;m  erratic  opponent  could  do  is  seen  in  Adani.s's 
Randolph,  2S4,  and  in  Oarland  (il.  di.  29).  The  ..king  antipathy  of  Jackson,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
v..\\-  in  which  Clay  had  worsted  him,  is  shown  by  Parton  (ch.  19)  and  .Sumner  (ch.  5).  Cf.  siso  Ciirtis's  Web- 
stvr  (i.  237) ;  Sullivan's  Pub.  Afi-ii,  145 ;  Ormsbys  W/iiff  Party ;  Von  Hoist's  History  (ii.  ch.  10,  11) ;  Schou- 
ler  (iii.  -^^fi) :  fJay  (iv.  2S0)  ;  Houghton's  Amer,  Politics  (ch.  10) ;  Fowler's  Sectional  Controversy  (ch.  8).  In 
Jiassing  from  Monroe,  wc  unfortunately  get  beyond  the  range  of  Hildreth.  I-'or  the  influence  of  New  York 
upon  nation.il  politics  at  this  time,  see  Roberts's  Nnv  York  (ii.  ch.  33).  Tlie  .Vnti-Masonic  movement  was 
dividing  the  Democrats  (Lalor,  i.  loi  ;  Hammond's  Polit.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.;  Schurz's  Clay,  i.  340;  W.  H.  Sew- 
ard's Autobiog.,  p)i.  fio.  147,  231 ;  Curtis's  Webster,  i.  391  ;  .Sumner's  Jackson,  250  ;  Hanminnd's  Polit.  Par- 
ties, ii.  3(19;  Tliurlow  Weed's  .AiitoHografilty,  ch.  20-28).  The  literature  of  this  episode  of  Freemasonry  is 
considerable.  Cf.  It.  Gassett.  Catal.  »/ [adverse]  books  on  the  masonic  institution  (Boston,  1852);  titles  in 
Boston  Athenxum  Catal..  p.  1075  :  and  references  in  Poole's  Index,  under  '•  .\ntimasonry "  (p.  46),  and 
'Freemasonry"  (p.  487). 

-  Cf.  also  Ouincy's  Figures  of  the  Past.  2^4  :  Hen.  Pcrley  I'oore's  Reminiscences  of  Washington  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Jan..  1S80. 

•''  Cf.  titles  in  .''.ibin,  ix.  pp.  172-177.  Beside  Niles's  Register  iar  tlie  period,  there  is  much  documentary 
evidence  in  the  .Annual  Register,  1S25-33,  and,  of  course,  in  I'oore's  Descriftive  Catalogue,  not  to  name 
other  general  sources.  For  his  messages,  beside  these  sources,  we  have  them  grouped  in  Afessages  of  Genera} 
Jackson  (Concord,  \.  II.,  1R37).     Current  and  later  comment  is  recorded  in  Poole's  Index,  p.  674. 

*  The  earliest  of  these  accounts  of  any  moment  is  the  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  commenced  by  John  Reid  : 
coinfleted  by  John  II.  F.aton  (Philad.,  1S17),  which  pas-iod  through  several  editions,  and  was  enlarged  w-ith  a 

•  From  the  National  Portrait  Gallcrv,  1839,  vol.  iv..  after  a  painting  by  J.  W.  Jarvis.  Cf.  Gay's  United 
States,  iv.  277. 
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works,'  and  illustratiuns  of  it  in  the  lives  of  his 
political  supporters  and  oppoiiciits.- 


Thc  course  of  party  contests  began  with  the 

struggle  in  the  eluction  between  Jackson    and 


narrative  of  the  Seminole  War  in  182S.  An  anonymous  ,1/c;«t)/>  ( Boston,  1828)  is  based  upon  it.  William 
Cobbctt  filclied  mainly  from  Eaton  his  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  (X.  V.,  1834).  'I'he  beginning  of  a  Life  of 
Anitrciv  Jackson,  private,  military,  and  civil  (N.  V.,  1843),  was  made  by  Amos  Kendall,  who  brought  it 
down  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Creek  War,and  not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Jackson.  The  papers  which  Jack- 
son had  entrusted  to  him  were  then  put  into  the  hands  of  Francis  V.  lilair,  who  did  nothing  with  thcni ;  and 
they  passed  out  of  sight  till  they  were  discovered  in  the  garret  of  the  (ilobc  building  in  Washington  in  iSSj 
((;.  V.  lloar  in  Amer.  Antif.  Soc.  Proc.,()ct.,  1882,  p.  130.  The  legal  representatives  of  J  ickson  have  entered 
a  suit  for  their  recovery).  The  correspondence  of  Jackson  and  Maj,  Wui.  I(.  Lewis,  1814-1S45  (213  letters), 
was  sold  in  N.  V.,  June  3,  1884.  Extracts  frcjui  some  of  his  letters  addressed  to  a  ward,  and  illustrating  his 
jjiivate  character,  are  edited  by  Charles  Ciayarre  in  the  Afaif.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  Feb.,  1885,  p.  161.  One  of  the 
accounts  produced  after  Jackson's  death  is  John  ."s.  Jenkins's /-//;■  and  fiiblic  services  of  Andrevt  Jackson  ; 
includini;  the  most  important  of  his  state  papers.  With  the  eulogy,  at  Washington  city,  June  31,  iS^j,  by 
Cieorge  Bancroft  {\h\iia\o,  1851I.  Cf.  (i.  liancrofts  Lit.  ami  llisl.  Miscellanies  (1855),  p.  444.  The  most 
extensive  narrative  is  James  Parton's  LiJ'c  of  .Indrevv  Jackson  (llostoii,  tS3<)),  in  three  volumes.  It  is  very 
read.ible  and  not  over-partial ;  but,  like  most  of  Carton's  biographies,  not  wholly  in  good  taste.  \'im  Ilolst  in 
his  History  (vol.  ii.)  writes  of  the  "  Keign  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  and  .\le\auder  Johnston  (l.alor,  ii.  626)  points 
to  Von  Ilolst  as  a  corrective  of  I'arton,  though  he  says  that  Von  Ilolst  allows  the  dictates  of  expediency  to 
Jackson's  opponents  as  a  guide,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  Jackson  himself.  \'on  Ilolst  began  his  studies  in 
American  history  in  a  separate  examination  of  Jackson's  administration,  which  is  reviewed  by  Henry  Adams 
in  the  A^i;.  Amer.  Rev.  (cxx.  179).  rhe  latest  biography  is  Wm.  G.  .Sumner's  contribution  to  the  ''Statesmen 
Scries,"  his  .indrew  Jackson  as  a  public  man,  what  he  was,  what  chances  he  had.  and  what  he  did  with 
them  (Boston,  18S2).  It  is  conveniently  arranged  for  the  student's  apprehension  of  the  distinct  phases  of  the 
various  commanding  questions  that  elicited  the  energy  of  Jackson  and  the  antagonism  of  his  opponents.  The 
lesser  campaign  lives  —  not  a  few  —  are  noted  in  Parton's  list.  .A  few  minor  characterizations:  Jefferson's 
opinions  of  Jackson  are  given  in  \<?mA;^\'s  Jefferson.  The  .accuracy  of  Daniel  Webster's  reports  of  Jefferson's 
conversations  ai  Monticello,  respecting  Jackson,  has  been  questioned  (Parton's /rti/'/y/;,  i.  219;  Randall,  ii. 
507).  A  paper  with  illustrations  by  I.ossing,  in  Harper's  Monthly  (x.  145).  \  recent  statement  of  the  "  Po- 
litical influence  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  by  Prof.  .Anson  D.  Morse,  in  the  Polit.  Science  Quarterly,  June,  1S811. 
"Two  years  with  Old  Hickory."  by  T.  H.  Clay  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Ix.  iS;.  The  Oration  of  .■^.  \. 
Douglas  (Washington,  1S5 ;)  was  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  Clark  Mills's  equestrian  statue  of  Jackson 
in  Washington. 

1  Of  the  comprehensive  histories.  Tucker,  (iay,  and  Bradford  (Federal  Government)  are  the  only  ones 
which  cover  Jackson's  two  terms.  Schouler  (vol.  iii.)  has  as  yet  not  gone  beyond  his  first  term.  The  more 
specially  political  accounts  are  in  the  Statesman's  Manual;  Benton's  Thirty  Years'  I'ieiv :  Fowler's  Sec- 
tional Controversy  {d\.C)):  Houghton's  ./;«(•/-. /'i)////<-j(ch.  ii).-  Van  Buren's  Polit.  Parties  :  Ormsby's  If7//> 
Party ;  Stanwood's  Presidential  Elections.  A  mass  of  tracts,  pro  and  con,  are  listed  in  Parton.  The  most 
popular  of  all  the  humorous  burlesques  was  the  Letters  of  Maj.  Jack  Downins;  (N.  Y.,  18^4),  by  Seba  Smith. 
(Cf.  Allibone,  2155.) 

■-  Principal  among  the  accounts  of  his  cabinet  officers  are:  C.  II.  Hunt's  Life  of  F.dw.  Livingston;  Sam- 
uel  Tyler's  Memoirs  of  Roger  B.  Taney  (Bait.,  1872).  There  is  little  of  party  politics  in  the  Writings  of 
Levi  Woodbtiry  (Morton,  1S52),  in  three  vols. ;  but  in  the  third  volume  is  his  "  Life  and  character  of  Jackson.'' 
W.  T.  Voung's  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Lewis  Cass  (Detroit,  1852).  —  a  book  which,  in  Parton's  phrase, 
"tells  nothing  more  voluminously  than  usual.'' 

Of  the  so-called  "Kitchen  Cabinet"  (see  Parton,  iii.  2;S ;  Lalor.  ii.  677),  we  have  the  Life  of  Amos  Ken- 
dallhy  Stickney,  and  Kendall  himself  gives  some  anecdotes  of  Jackson  in  the  Democratic  Rev.,  xi.  272.  Of 
Duff  Circen  we  get  glimpses  in  Hudson's  Journalism.  236.  249.  The  little  Biography  of  Isaac  Hill  of  Ne7f 
Hampshire,  with  selections  from  his  speeches  and  miscellaneous  writings  (Concord,  N.  II.,  183O.  Of  James 
A.  Hamilton,  one  of  Jackson's  advisers,  and  at  one  time  acting  Secrctai  v  of  State,  we  have  his  Reminiscences 
(N.  v.,  1869). 

Upon  the  disruption  of  Jackson's  cabinet,  we  have  Eaton's  version  in  a  Candid  a f peal  to  the  Amer.  Public 
(Washmgton,  1S31).  How  it  appeared  to  the  opponents  of  the  administration  is  effectively  told  in  an  Address 
to  the  p.ople  of  .Maryland  by  Joseph  Kent  and  others  (Bait.,  1S32). 

The  char.icteristics  of  Congress  at  this  time  can  be  discovered  in  Benton's  Thirty  '^'ears  (vol.  i.,  beginning 
with  ch.  40,  —  with  which  compare  Kennedy's  11-7)/,  ii.  ch.  14) ;  the  Memoirs  (vols,  viii.,  ix.)  of  J.  O.  Adams, 
during  his  remarkable  career  in  the  House,  and  Morse's  /.  Q.  A.  (ch.  3) :  Memoir  of  Hugh  Lawson  White, 
with  selections  from  his  speeches  and  correspondence,  ed.  by  A'ancy  A'.  Scott  (Philad.,  1S56)  ;  the  lives  of 
Clay  by  Colton  and  Schurz  (particularly  for  a  sharp  characterization  of  Jackson,  i.  320) ;  G.  T.  Curtis's  Webster 
(i.  337,  etc.) ;  \\\i  James  Buchanan  (i.  ch.  (1) ;  S.  G.  Brown's  Rufus  C.hoale :  etc.  The  relations  of  Randolph 
to  Jackson  are  described  in  Garland  (ii.  ch.  38).     S.  G.  Goodrich  (Recollections,  ii.  406)  describes  the  Senate  at 
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Adams.'     The  confusion  of  party  lines  became     /furAaHiiii,  who  at  this  tin\t'  entered  Congress, 
perplexing.     G.   1'.  Curtis  in  his  /.//i'  i>/  Jumts     nial<es  a  survey  of  the  state  uf  parties  (vol.  i. 


•  JOHN   OUINCY   AD.\MS.» 

this  time.  There  is  an  occasional  homely  touch  of  w.iys  in  Congress  and  in  Washington  in  \V.  C.  Richards's 
Memoir  of  George  X.  liriggs  (lioston,  iS()6). 

.\  Jacksoniaii  of  independent  judynient,  and  editor  of  tlie  .V.  Y.  F.veiiin:;  Post,  is  tigiired  to  us  in  A  Collec- 
tion of  the  f'olilical  writings  of  ll'iM.  Leggett,  uilh  a  f  refine  by  T/ieo.  Sedguiek,  Jr.  (\.\'.,  1S40).  The 
Reeolleetions  of  the  life  of  John  /linns  (I'hilad..  iS,^)  is  anti-Jacksonian  in  temper. 

Tlie  speeches  of  some  members  of  Congress  at  this  time,  like  Kvcrctt's,  are  not  included  in  their  published 
writings,  and  we  nuist  search  for  them  in  the  records  of  the  debates. 

Of  the  ijolitical  life  of  Washington  city  we  have,  apart  from  the  lives  of  Congressmen,  a  few  books,  written 
on  such  opposite  grounds  that  they  ofiset  one  another.  Kcjbert  Mayo's  Political  Sketches  of  eight  years  in 
Washington,  iSa()-iSs7  (Bait.,  1839),  is  called  by  I'arton  ''the  tirade  of  a  disappointed  office-seeker,"  to  be 
mated  with  his  Fragments  of  Jacksonism  (Washington,  1S40).  James  (iordon  Bennett  was  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Courier  and  Inquirer  i\\x\n%  Jackson's  term,  and  the  Memoirs  of  J.  G.  Bennett  and 
his  Times  (N.  V.,  1S55)  throw  some  light. 

Parton  refers  to  the  \ew  York  Courier  and  Inquirer  of  1S31  as  containing  all  the  documents  of  the  Mrs. 
Eaton  scandal.  \  sufficient  outline  is  given  by  Parton.  L.  A.  Ciobright's  Recollections  of  men  and  things  at 
Washington  1  f'hilad.,  iS()o)  begins  with  Jackson's  inauguration:  but  it  is  scant  on  this  early  period.  Story 
wrote  some  letters  home  from  the  capital,  which  are  given  in  W.  W.  .Story's  Life  of  Joseph  Story.  There  are 
soni!  observations  of  a  foreigner  in  Harriet  Martineau's  Society  in  America  (Lond.  and  N.  V.,  1S37)  and 
Retrosfect  of  Western  Travel  (N.  Y.,  1S3S).  .\  few  transient  ob.servations  are  in  the  Journal  of  Frances 
Anne  Butler  (PhWad.,  1S35),  and  in  Michel  Chevalier's  l.cttres  sur  I'Ami  rique  du  iiord  (Paris,  1836;  ed. 
speciale.  1S37). 

For  Jackson's  presidential  tours,  see  Parton  (iii.  485) ;  aud  on  his  appearance  in  lioston,  sec  Ouincy's  Fig- 
ures of  the  Past,  352. 

'  Cf.  Parton,  iii.  137;  a  letter  of  Calhcum  in  .Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  .\i.\.  2S0;  and  the  spectacle  of  the  silk- 
stocking  Democrats  under  Theodore  Lyman  and  others  in  Hoston  (ll'ul.  xix.  2S1). 

*  From  the  Xational  Portrait  Gallery,  1839,  vol.  iv.,  following  a  portrait  by  .\.  H.  Durand  ;  also  in  The 
.Statesman's  .Manual.  .\n  engraving  by  II.  W.  .Smith,  after  the  painting  by  Durand.  is  in  Ouincy's /u/o; 
Quincy  Adams.  One  by  G.  P.  .\.  Healy,  in  the  Corcoran  G.iUery,  is  engraved  in  T.  W.  Iligginson's  Larger 
History,  p.  409.  A  bust  by  Powers  is  represented  in  the  .]femoirs  of  J.  Q.  A.,  vol.  iii., and  a  medal  in  I.oubat. 
no.  54.     There  are  numerous  other  engravings. 
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Jjl).'  The  suppression  of  nullification  is  con- 
sidered elsewhere  {aii/i;  p.  322)  |  but  the  war  con- 
ducted l)y  Jacksou  against  the  bank  needs  to 
be  examined  here.'-'  Jackson  sounded  the  first 
alarm  in  his  A/i-ssai^'i  of  Dec.  8,  1S29.  The  his- 
tory of  the  succeeding  banks  from  the  beginning 
of  the  government  can  be  followed  readily  in 
Sumner's  Jaikson  (ch.  12,  13,14),  and  there  is  a 
good  sinnmary  in  Curtis's  Webster  (vol.  i.) ;  the 
documentary  proofs  are  reached  through  Poore's 


Dcsi-riftive  Catal.,  the  current  views  through 
Poole's  /iiitex,  the  opposing  parties  of  Congress 
in  Benton's  Jiebahs,  and  in  his  Thirty  Years' 
['ie7i',  epitomized  in  Koosevelt's  Benton  (ch.  5). 
The  rupture  in  the  cabinet  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  I  )uane  to  remove  the  deposits  is  e-xplained  by 
himself  in  his  Xcirralive and  Correspondence  con- 
cernini^thc  renunal of  llie  deposits, and oeeurrenits 
connected  therewith  (rhiladclphia,  1838).^ 


VAN   BUREN.* 


1  There  was  the  rise  of  the  Whig  party  as  opposed  to  Jackson's  ideas  of  prerogative  (Curtis's  Webster,  \. 
4()() ;  \V.  H.  Seward's  Autobio!;rafhy,  etc.,  i.  237).  The  seceders  from  the  Jacksonian  Democracy  are  followed 
in  F.  Uyrdsall's  Hist,  of  the  Locofoco  or  equal  rights  party  (N.  V.,  1842).  Cf.  Sumner's /rtir/twn,  369;  Lalor, 
ii.  ;Si  ;  and  i.  476  for  the  later  Democrats. 

The  spoils  system  took  hliape  at  this  time.  The  speech  of  Holmes  of  Maine  calling  on  the  President  for  his 
reasons  for  removals  from  oftice  (Washington,  1830)  gives  a  list  of  rcmov.ils  from  Washington  to  J.  Q.  Adams. 
(,'f.  on  the  revolution  it  now  brought  about.  Lalor  (iii.  7S3) ;  Benton's  Thirty  Years  (i.  ch.  50) ;  Roosevelt's 
Benton  (ch.  4) ;  Curtis's /«;«£■.(  Buchanan  (i.  ch.  12) ;  Dorman  H.  Eaton's  Spoils  System  and  Civil  Servict 
Reform, 

-  See,  however,  ttnte,\    329, for  general  references  on  the  history  of  finance  in  the  U.  S. 

"  This  tract  is  scarce,  ..  he  printed  only  250  copies  to  give  to  friends.  Cf.  specially  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  Benton's  Thirty  ,'cars  (i.  ch.  92,  etc.);  the  note  in  Von  Hoist  (ii.  51))  ;  Sumner's  Jackson,  p.  297; 
Colton's  Clay  (ii.  ch.  3,  4) ;  Schurz's  Clay  (ii.  ch.  15).  The  speeches  are  almost  without  number,  as  in  the 
collected  works  of  Clay,  Websi  r.  Calhoun,  Tristam  Burges,  Peleg  Sprague,and  of  course  in  Benlon's  Debates. 
I'arton  (Jackson,  i.  p.  xxi.,  etc.)  notes  a  good  deal  of  the  transient  publications,  and  ciUs  The  IVar  on  the 
Bank  of  the  U.  S.  (Philad.,  1834)  one  of  the  strongest  statements  against  the  administration.    Buchanan 

•  From  the  Nat.  Portrait  Gallery,  where  it  is  engraved  by  Wellmore  after  a  painting  by  Holman.  The 
engraving  in  the  Statesman's  Manual  is  from  a  daguerreotype.  He  is  represented  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age  in  the  engraving  by  Ritchie  from  a  photograph  in  \'an  Buren's  Political  Parties  CH.  Y.,  1867).  The 
portrait  by  H.  Inman,  at  a  table,  with  the  band  on  an  upright  book,  is  engraved  by  Wellman.  Cf.  cuts  in 
Gay,  iv.  358,  etc. ;  and  the  medal  in  Loubat,  no.  57. 
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VIII.  Martin  Van  Hukk.v,  1S3--1841. — 
This  administration  has  nuver  Ijeen  well  con- 
sidered as  a  whole.  \'an  IJiiren's  own  ])olitical 
affiliations  can  easily  be  made  out  from  his  own 
/''////.I//  Piiilu-s,  though  it  does  not  touch  his 
administration  as  such.'     There  are  no  lives  of 


Van  Huren  of  value,  —  perhaps  \V.  L.  Macken- 
zie's Lift-  and  Times  of  M.  Van  Burcn  (Boston, 
1S46)  is  as  good  as  any.-  We  shall  find  his  mes- 
sages and  the  Congressional  documents  in  the 
usual  places.-'  The  lives  of  his  cabinet  officers 
and  other  public   men   help   us.^     The  general 
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GENERAL   HARRISON.* 


defended  Jackson's  policy  throiiglioiit  (Curtis's  Buclujiian.  i.  409).  Webster  represents  the  opposers  (Curtis's 
Webster,  i.  ch.  20),  and  a  pamphlet  by  Albert  riallatiii  Wiis  circulated  in  the  interests  of  the  bank,  Coiisidera- 
iions  on  the  Chrreiicy  ant/ Biiiil-iiiff  System  of  the  United  States  (Philad.,  1.S31). 

Cf.  Van  Hurcn's  Polit.  Parties.  314.  412  ;  L.  Ci.  Tyler's  Tyl(rs.  i.  cli.  15  ;  J.  \.  Hamilton's  Reminiscences  ; 
I'arton's /(7i-/('jw/,  iii.  255.  4();, ;  Tyler's  Taney;  William  M.  Gouge's  Sliort  History  of  Paper  Money  and 
Haniin):  in  the  U.  S.  (X.  Y..  1S35) ;  Royal's  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Bank  of  the  U.  S.  (N.  Y.,  1S80). 
lacksim's  protest  against  the  censure  of  die  Senate  is  in  A'iies's  A'cfister  (xlvi.  13S),  and  some  of  thespeeclie;. 
<n  the  long  debate  on  receiving  it  (pp.  213,  241)),  hut  otliors  can  be  found  in  the  Debates  of  Benton,  who 
pressed  for  several  sessions  his  motion  to  expunge  the  c"nsure  from  the  records.  (Cf.  Uenton's  Thirty  Years; 
Poore ;  Ci'rtis's  Webster,  i.  545  ;  his  Bnehanan,  i.  203,  —  not  to  name  other  references.) 

•  For  his  connection  with  New  York  politics  see  Roberts's  jVew  Vort  (ii.  ch.  33). 

'-  Parton  (Jackson,  i.  p.  xx.  —  where  will  be  found  other  titles)  calls  it  "a  formidable  mass  of  letters  and 
gossip,"  and  "  a  revolting  view  of  interior  politics.'' 

•1  Congressional  Globe ;  .Yiles's  Reg.,  v.:  Benton's  Debates.  \.  :  Statesman's  Manual.  W.  1157,  etc.  Cf 
also  Poore's  Descrif.  Catal.,  —  not  to  name  odier  places. 

•t  Hunt's  Edward  Livingston  (ch.  16.  —  his  .Sec.  of  State).  Stickney's  .-Jwdj  A'tv/iA?// (his  Postmaster- 
general) ;  .'sargent's  Public  Men;  The  Afemoirs  oi  John  Ouincy  .Adams  (vol.  x.);  Benton's  Thirty  Years 
(vol.  ii  ).and  Life  (ch.  0)  by  Roosevelt;  Curtis's  Buchanan  (i.  ch.  15);  Jenkins's  Silas  Wright ;  James 
\.  Hamillou's  h'ciiiiiiiscencc' :  Curtis's  Webster  (i.  j'lj);  Schurz's  Clay  (ii.  ch.  20) :  Von  Hoist's  Calhonn 
(ch.  r). 

*  From  the  Xational  P irtraif  dallcry  (tii^q)  after  a  painting  by  J.  R.  I.ambdin.  .\  portrait  by  Hoyt  is 
engraved  in  the  Statesman's  .Manual.  \  full  length,  with  a  cloak,  is  in  Mrs.  Bonney's  Gleanings,  i.  437. 
TJK're  is  another  likeness,  engraved  by  H.  B.  Fall  S:  Sons,  in  the  Afag.  of  W'estern  History,  February,  1885. 
The  campaign  of  1S40  produced  very  manv  engrave, 1  likenesses. 
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liistorius  do  not  as  a  rule  come  down  so  late, 
and  the  most  can  l)e  got  from  Von  Ilolst.' 

IX.  Makrisiin  ami  Tvi.kk,  1841-1845. — 
The  political  campaign  of  1840  has  kept  its  repu- 
tation as  the  most  hihirious  on  the  part  of  the 
Whig  victors  ever  known.'^  Their  confidence 
and  enthusiasm  was  cqua'  to  their  electoral  pre- 
ponderance ;  but  far  exceeded  their  majority  in 
the  popular  vote.  There  is  no  commendable 
life   of  Harrison.-'     The  life   of   Tyler    is   best 


studied  in  H.  A.  Wise's  SiTeii  decades  of  Hu 
I'liioii,  llic  htimaiiitii-s  and  materialism,  illus- 
traltd  by  a  memoir  0/  Joint  Tyler, 'a'i/h  reminis- 
ce itees  of  some  of  ii is  great  coiitem/<oraries  (Phila- 
delphia, 187::),  and  in  Lyon  t!.  Tyler's  Letters 
and  Times  of  the  T'i'/iv.f  (Richmond,  1884-85), 
in  two  volumes,  —  the  author  is  the  -son  of  the 
I'resident.  The  messages  and  Congressional 
documents  are  in  the  usual  repositories.''  The 
accounts  of  his  cabinet  oliicers  and  other  public 
men  are  necessary  aids.''     The  general  histories 
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1  Vol.  ii.  ch.  3,  4.  Cf.Gay(iv.);  Tucker  (iv.) ;  W-xmxnon&'f,  PoUI.  Parties ;  Ormsby's  Whig  Party ;  \'a\\\- 
er's  Sectional  Controversy  (ch.  10);  Lalor  (iii.  1061);  Atlantic  .'ifo.it/ily,  July,  iSSo;  Hodgson's  Cradle  of 
the  Confed.  (ch.  10);  C.  T.  Conj;d()n's  Reminiscoucs  (linsiou,  iSSo) ;  I'oolc's  Index,  iy)i.  Some  glimpses 
of  Washington  life  can  be  got  in  ("icibright,  and  in  \.  1'.  Willis's  Famous  Persons  and  Places  (N.  V.,  iS.;4). 

The  references  to  the  progress  of  finance  (given  ante,  p.  329)  will  largely  avail  here.  The  sub-treasury 
system  was  established  and  the  debates  of  Congress,  collectively,  or  in  the  speeches  of  members,  record  the 
arguments  which  prevailed  or  failed. 

The  great  financial  crisis  of  iS^;,  as  an  outcome  of  Jackson's  policy,  was  an  important  concomitant  of 
political  views.  It  is  very  well  depicted  in  Schurz's  Clay  (vol.  ii.  ch.  kj).  Cf.  also  Sumner's  Hist.  Amcr. 
Currency;  \'on  Hoist  (ii.  173,  1114);  Statesman's  Manual (W.  1157);  lienton's  Thirty  Years  (\\.  y). 

The  anti-rent  troubles  in  New  Vork  (1S50-1S46),  while  not  immediately  touching  national  politics,  disturbed 
the  relations  of  nation.al  parties  in  an  important  .State.  Tliere  is  a  short  bibliography  of  the  subject  in 
Kdward  P.  Chcyney's  AntiKoit  Agitation  in  N.  V.  (Philad.,  1SS7),  being  no.  2  of  the  "  Political  Economy 
and  Public  Law  series."  published  by  the  Univ.  of  Pcnna.  (_'f.  Roberts  (Ii.  ch.  5;)  and  otiier  histories  of 
N.  V. ;  local  histories  like  Jay  tioukl's  Vclatrare  County ;  Harnard's  A'ensselaers7vyci' ;  biographies  like  Jen- 
kins's Silas  Wright :  I).  I).  Barnard  in  the  Amer.  Whig  Keview,  1840,  ii.  577;  A'nc  Knglander,  iv.  q2;  A. 
J,  Colvin's  Kcvicw  of  Anti-Rent  decisions ;  and  also  J.  I'enimorc  Cooper's  Littlcfagc  Talcs. 

'^  Stanwood's  Presidential  Elections;  Ormsby's  Whig  Party:  Johnston  in  I.alor,  iii.  iioi;  Gay's  Pof. 
Hist.,\\.  yn  \  Von  Ilolst,  ii.  ch.  5;  Schurz's  Clay,  ii,  ch.  22;  H.  Cireeley's  liiisy  Life:  Thurlow  Weed's 
Aiitoltiog.,  ch.  48  ;  and   Afenioir,  p.  So.     E.  Eggleston's  Roxy  illustrates  the  days  in  the  West. 

''  Perhaps  II.  Montgomery's  Life  of  Maj.-Cen.  Harrison  (Cleveland.  1852,  and  Liter  eds,)  is  the  best. 
There  is  a  foundation  for  a  Harrison  bibliography  in  Peter  Ii.  Thomson's  liil'l'og.  of  Ohio,  pp.  \^o-\^(y. 

*  Congressional  Cilol'e  ;   N ilea's  AV;'.  .•  Wet  Urn's  Debates  ;   .statesman's  .Mainial.'u.;   I'omc'^  Desc.  Catal. 

•>  (if  Secretaries  of  State;  Curtis's  Webs'er  (II.  V)) ;  Lodge's  Webster  (i:\\.V.):  the  lives  of  Calhoun;  the 
writings  of  Hugh  S.  I.egaiC;;  with  Coleman's  Life  of  f.  J.  Crittenden.  \us  .Vllorncy-Cieneral.  Tyler  in  1856 
in.ule  an  address  on  the  de.id  members  of  his  cabinet,  which  is  in  I.,  (i.  Tyler'-.  Tylers,  ii.  384.  Of  public 
ch.aractcis  :  The   Memoirs  of  J.  ().  .\ilanis  (vols.  x.  xi.) ;  Schurz's  Clay  (ii.  ch.  2;,)  and  Clay's  Private  Cor- 


*  Kac-simile  of  cut  in   Howe's  //;.(/.  ('oil,  Ohio,  231. 
llVjf  0//5/.',  pp.  57^.  574. 
VOL.  vir.  —  23 


There  are  cuts  of  the  house  and  tomb  in  Lossing's 
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vts/'oiulence :  RoosevcH's  Benton  (ch.  xi.);  Ciirtis's  Bui/ianaii  (i.  cli.  tfi);  Writings  of  Levi  Woodbury; 
J  I}.  Shields's  Life  and  Times  of  Sea>-f;eiil  Siiii,7i  Prentiss  (I'liilad.,  1S84) ;  Cieoige  W.  Julian's  Pol't.  Recol- 
lections, iS40-iSjj  (Chicago,  1SS4),  particularly  elucidates  the  slavery  cimtroversy  ;  S.  G.  Itrown's  Life  0) 
Niifiis  Choatc  (lidstdii,  3d  ed.  improved  ;  cf.  Jones's  InJex  to  Legal  /Periodicals,  p.  83),  and  Joseph  Neilson's 
Memoirs  of  Kiifas  Choatc  (Boston,  1884). 

I'"or  Washington  lile  see  B.  1'.  I'oore's  papers  in  Atlaiilii  Monthly  (vol.  xlvi.  36  nd  .lis  collected 

reminiscences. 


•  From  a  picture  painted  by  Daniel  Huntington  for  the  .Mass.  Historical  Society.     There  is  another  stand- 
ing figure  by  the  same  artist  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  ..t  Washington. 
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and  purely  political  ixcortls  arc  somcwliaf  de- 
ficient. Denton's  Thirty  Years'  l'i,'ui,  and  Von 
Hoist's  Jlislory  are  the  best.' 

X.  jA>tKS  K.  I'Dl.K,  1S45-1849.  —  There  is 
not  yet  any  judicious  history  of  I'olk's  adminis- 
tration,—  Chase's  Admbiislriilion  of  Polk  (1S50) 
being  as  ■ff.miS.  as  anything  ;  -  but  the  Slalcsman's 
Manual  (vol.  iii.)  and  the  usual  reference  books 
must  suftice  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  collate 
Von  Hoist's  account  (vol.  iii.),  where  the  refer- 
ences,'' in  addition  to  the  lives  of  prominent 
public  men,  will  help  him.''    The  questions  of  the 


tariff  and  internal  improvements  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  books  already  referred  to  (p.  3-9,  tuilc). 
The  Oregon  boundary  and  the  annexation  of 
Texas  are  reserved  for  consideration  in  the  sec- 
tions on  diplomacy  and  boundaries;  and  so  are 
certain  pha.ses  of  the  Mexican  War,  while  the 
chapter  on  the  Wars  of  the  United  States  will 
follow  its  military  aspects.  The  relations  of  that 
war  as  a  party  cpiestion  are  fully  set  forth  in 
Von  Hoist's  History  (iii.  ch.  7-12) ;  and  Curtis  ir. 
his  Life 0/ Builiiiiuiit  (i.  ch.  i\ )  entitles  liis  sketch 
the  "  Origin  of  the  War,  and  the  efforts  of  I'olk's 
administration  to  prevent  it."" 


1  Denton  (ii.  211-638) ;  Von  Hoist  (ii.  406-509) ;  I.alor,  iii.  959;  tiay,  iv  :  liotts's  Hist,  of  the  Reheltion  ; 
ll(jiiHliton's  Amer,  Polities (c\\.  13)  ;  Fowler's  Sectional  Controversy  (cli.  11).  'I'he  cni'tcniporary  periodicals 
of  the  oiipcjsini;  parties  were  :  Demoeratie  Hevieiv ;  Amer.  ll'/iig  /icxiciv ;  Broivnson's  J^e-eiew,  —  3  sign'!!- 
cant  part  of  the  latter  is  easier  found  in  O.  .V.  Brownsons  Writings. 

The  question  of  the  tariff  (that  of  1842  is  in  the  .Inter,  .llmanae,  1843,  ]),  180),  as  sliowinj;  the  ascciulciicy 
of  protection,  is  a  Icadinj;  interest  of  this  administration,  but  reference  is  made  to  a  iircccdin^  page  (ante, 
p.  329).  '!'!ic  bcginninp;  of  the  Liberty  party  forms  a  part  of  the  slavery  movement  (ante.  p.  323)  and 
includes  tlie  rising  of  d\e  question  of  the  annexation  of    Texas  (see  ch.  ou  diplomacy). 

The  Ijorr  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island,  though  not  of  national  relations,  was  an  important  phase  of  the  general 
sutfrage  question.      The  references  are  :  — 

The  K.  1.  charter  of  Charles  II  is  in  Federal  anil  State  Constitutions,  ii.  1505  (cf.  this  History,  III..  370). 
riie  proposed  Constitution  of  1842  is  in  (irecue's  Short  Hist,  of  K.  I.  (p.  317) ;  and  the  Constitution  .adopted 
is  in  /■'(■(/.  and  State  Const,  (ii.  1603).  Cf.  E.  K.  Potter's  Considerations  on  the  A'.  /.  question  (1S42,  1870); 
I'rieze's  Coneise  Hist,  of  the  efforts  to  seeurc  an  Extension  of  the  Suffrage  in  R,  I.  (1842)  —  in  favor  of  the 
movement;  I).  King's  Life  of  T.  \V.  Dorr;  I.alor,  i.  S35  ;  (iay's  U.  S.  (iv.  367) ;  I..  G.  Tyler's  Tyler<,  ii. 
192;  Thurlow  Weed's  Autobiog.  (ch.  53) ;  C.  T.  Congdon's  Reminiscences  (ch.  8) :  Jameson's  Constitutional 
Convention  (p.  216);  a  paper  with  references  by  W.  \..  K.  tiifford  in  AVw  Princeton  Rev,,  .Sept.,  18S-. 
W.  E.  Foster,  who  has  guided  the  editor  to  some  of  these  references,  also  refers  to  Burke's  Report  on  the 
interference  of  the  Executive  in  the  affairs  of  R.  /.,  June  7.  ii.14  (Washington,  1S44) ;  and  Webster's  argu- 
ment in  the  .Supreme  Court,  I.udier  f.r.  Horden,  1S48  (Webster's  \VorH-s,\'\.  217).  Cf.  Report  of  the  Trial 
of  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  for  Treason  against  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  containing  the  arguments  of  . 
counsel  and  the  charge  of  Chief  Justice  Durfee.  By  Joseph  S.  Pitman  (Boston.  1844).  S.  S.  Rider  gives 
some  details  about  liuike's  Report  {Book  .Vote!.  Jan.  21.  188S).  and  has  announced  Iiis  intention  of  publish- 
ing a  moiuigranh  on  The  Dorr  War  in  Rhode  Island,  having  in  his  possession  large  M.S.  material. 

•-  Cf.  J.  S.  Jenkins's    Life  ■■■'  Poll;  Hudson  (1S50). 

•'  Cf.   Houghton's  Amer,  Pio'itics  (ch,  14);    I'mvler's  Sectional  Contro-ccrsy  (ch.  12). 

■<  Curtis's  Buchanan  (Sec.  of  Staf^V  \-o\.  i.  ch.  19  ;  |.  Q.  .\dams's  Memoirs  (vol.  xii.,  —  .\dams  died  Feb. 
23,  184S);  Life  of  him  b)-  Morse;  lives  and  works  of  Webster.  Clay,  and  Calhoun;  the  writings  of  Levi 
Woodbury,  including  a  eulogy  on  I'olk  ;  Benton's  Thirty  Wars,  and  Roosevelt's  Life  of  Benton  (ch.  13); 
Seward's  .tutobiog.,  i.  772.  and  Works,  edited  by  (i.  E.  Baker  (N.  V.,  18^3-84) ;  John  .\.  Dix's  Speeches  and 
.iddresses  (N.  V.,  1.S64),  and  Morgan  Dix's  .Memoirs  of  J.  A.  Dix  (N.  V.,  1S83)  in  2  vols.  II.  C.  Wheeler's 
History  of  Congress  (i.  37(),  424)  is  the  best  record  of  R.  C.  Winthrop's  career  in  Congress  —  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  1847-48.  Horace  (irceley  (Busy  Life,  226)  considers  that  at  this  time  .Massachusetts  had  the 
strongest  delegation  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress. 

William  Henry  Milburr.  (  Ten  Years  of  Preacher  Life.  N.  V.,  1859)  describes  the  .Senate  at  diis  time  (ch, 
13)  with  a  char.icterization  of  Calhoun  (p.  152),  and  gives  the  impression  that  \.  H.  Stephens  and  S.  A. 
Douglas  (pp.  126,  131)  made  at  this  time.  Cf.  B.  I*.  Foore  in  Atlantic  Monthly  (:;'  \.  799).  and  in  his  Remi- 
niscences. 

-I  William  Jay's  Review  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Mexican  War  (Boston,  1S49— va'-ioiij 
eds.)  sets  forth  vigorously  the  views  of  the  opponents  of  the  war.  Cf.  other  jirescntations  in  .\.  .\.  I.ivermore's 
War  with  Mexico  reviewed  (\\iisU)n,  1850) ;  C.  'T.  Porter's  Rcvieiv  of  the  .Mexican  War  ( Auburn,  i84<)) ;  E.  D. 
MansKeld'.s  .Mexican  War  (\.  V.,  1873) ;  Southern  Quart.  Rev.,  xv.  83  ;  and  Am.  Whig  Rev.  (vols,  v.-vii.) 
Webster  di.iapprovcd  of  the  war,  but  stood  for  maintaining  it  when  begun  (Curtis's  H-'ci^.vi'cr,  ii.  2()i,  301  ;  Works, 
v.  253,  271).  The  speeches  of  Charles  Sunnier  and  Thomas  Corwin  are  types  of  the  uncompromising  opjio- 
ncnts.  Cf.  also  speeches  of  John  A.  Dix,  Rufus  Choale,  and  Robert  ('.  Winthrop.  For  other  personal  atti- 
tudes see  Benton's  Thirty  Years  (i.  ch.  149,  161-165,  173) ;  Schurz's  Clay.  ii.  ch.  25 ;  Von  Hoist's  Calhoun 
(ch.  i|)  and  his  History  (iii.  ch.  4) ;  Creelcy's  Amer.  Conflict  (ch.  14) ;  I.alor's  Cyctopodia  of  Political  ,Sci- 
tuee  (iii.  1070) ;  Poole's  Index,  832.     I.owell's  Bigloxo  Papers  is  the  satirical  expression  of  the  Abolitionists' 
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sen  1 1:516111".  against  th:  war.  Probably  the  best  exposition  of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  political  controversy 
1  111  Lc  found  'n  Hubert  H.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Pacific  States,  Mexico,  vol.  j.  (San  Trancisc",  1885), 
chap.  13  whose  views  are  indicated  by  liis  opening  sentences  ;  '•  It  was  a  premeditated  and  predetermined 
atfa'r,  tlie  War  of  the  United  States  on  Mexico  ;  it  was  the  result  of  a  deliberately  calculated  scheme  of  rob- 
bery on  the  part  of  the  superior  jjower."  TJancroft  is  very  full  in  his  references  (especially  pp.  344-45I  both 
to  .Vmcrican  and  Mexican  ofticial  documents  ;  and  as  to  William  Jay'.s  Review,  he  iiolds  that,  "  whatever  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  Jay's  concUtsions,  his  facts  are  incontrovertible.'' 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE   WARS    OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 
1789-1850. 

HV   JAMES    RUSSELL   SOLEY, 
Professor  in  lite  United  States  Navy. 

SHORTLY  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  army  was  in 
great  part  disbanded,  and  the  navy  ceased  to  exist.  Accoiding  to  a 
return  made  by  General  Knox  on  January  3,  1784,  the  entire  military  force 
of  the  United  States  was  composed  of  one  regiment  of  infantry  numbering 
527  men,  and  one  battalion  of  artillery  numbering  138  men.  With  unim- 
portant breaks  and  re-enlistments,  and  with  slight  cliunges  in  numbers,  this 
regiment  and  battalion  continued  in  service  until  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitutional government.^  The  first  Congress  at  its  first  session,  i)y  the 
act  of  September  29,  1789,  converted  this  force,  with  its  organization 
unchanged,  into  the  regular  army.  At  this  time  the  infantry  was  com- 
manded by  General  Josiah  Harmar,  and  the  artillery  by  Major  Doughty. 
A  small  increase  of  the  force  was  made  in  the  next  year,  and  it  was  with 
a  detachment  of  these  troops  and  a  body  ol  worthless  militia  that  Harmar 
made  his  ineffectual  campaign  of  1790  against  the  Miami  Indians.  In 
1791,  a  new  regiment  of  infantry  was  created,  and  Arthur  St.  Clair  was 
appointed  major-general.  The  .second  campaign  against  the  Miamis,  under 
the  new  commander,  ended  still  more  disastrously  in  the  defeat  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  179L  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the  number  of  troops 
was  increased  to  5,000  men,  Anthony  Wayne  was  appointed  major-i;cneral, 
and  a  legionary  organization  was  adopted.  With  this  army  General  \Vayne 
took  the  field  against  the  Indians,  whom  he  overthrew  at  the  battle  of 
Maumee  Rapids,  on  August  20,  1 794. 

The  War  Department  was  organized  under  the  act  of  August  7,  1789, 
with  the  charge,  under  the  President,  of  matters  relative  to  the  land  and 
naval  forces  and  to  Indian  affairs.  General  Knox,  who,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  artillery  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  had  gained  a  substan- 
tial reputation  as  a  professional  soldier,  and  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
military  affairs  under  the  Conicdcration,  was  appointed  the  first  .Secretary 

'  .Vccorcling  to  a  report  of  the   W.tr  fifiice,  Point  and  the  other  at  Springfield,  76 ;   troops 

Atij,'.  S,   1789  (Am.  St.  /",;/■.,  .^fil.  A/)'.,\.  i),  tlie  stationed  at  the  posts  northwest   of    tlie  Ohio, 

(slablishnicnt  at  that  time  was  .IS  follows  : —  596;  total,   67:!  men;  wanting  to  <uniplelc  the 

Two   inmp.iiiies   of    artillery,   one    at    West  establishment,  ir)8  j  total  complemnu,  .S(o. 
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of  War.  Knox's  successors,  down  to  the  war  of  1812,  namely,  Pickering, 
McHenry,  Dexter,  Dearborn,  and  Eustis,  were  all  men  of  a  certain  capacity, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Dexter,  who  held  office  for  less  than  a  year,  had 
seen  active  service  in  the  Revolution.  Nevertheless,  during  this  period, 
no  complete  and  well-digested  scheme  of  army  organization  was  adopted. 
The  active  service  of  the  little  army,  which  alone  could  afford  a  real  test  of 
efficiency,  and  thus  reveal  the  weak  points  in  the  system,  was  for  twenty 
years  confined  to  desultory  Indian  campaigns.  The  military  calling,  as  a 
distinct  and  exclusive  profession  or  occupation,  seems  not  to  have  reached 
any  high  development,  and  in  consequence  the  operations  of  the  first 
important  war  that  engaged  the  army's  attention,  that  of  1812,  were  of  an 
amateurish  and  feeble  character.  The  organization  of  the  general  staff 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  the  Revolution,  when  Gates,  Reed, 
and  Scammell  were  adjutant-generals,  Steuben  was  inspector-general,  Knox 
the  chief  of  artillery,  and  Mifflin,  Greene,  and  Pickering  had  the  quarter- 
master's department.  The  strong  prejudice  against  a  standing  force 
inherited  from  the  Revolutionary  period  prevented  the  enlargem6nt  of  the 
army,  and  interfered  :  omewhat  with  its  development.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  plan  for  raising  a  militia,  adopted  in  1792,  became  fairly  adequate  when 
supplemented  by  the  action  of  the  States.  The  question,  however,  was 
not  so  much  one  of  numbers  as  of  adminJHtrative  organization,  education, 
and  discipline.  The  country  did  not  need  a  large  standing  army,  but  it 
needed  nil  the  machi  itry  of  a  military  establishmen  capable  of  ready 
expansion  to  meet  the  demands  of  war.  Under  the  persistent  pressure  of 
Hamilton,  Congress  enacted,  in  1792,  that  the  purchase  of  all  supplies  for 
the  army  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury  Department.  This 
not  only  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  Indian  wars,  then  in  progress, 
but  its  mischievous  consequences,  by  delaying  and  confusing  all  attempts 
to  perfect  the  organization  of  *'..';  general  stafY,  were  projected  far  into  the 
future.  By  the  act  of  March  3,  1799,  the  enactment  was  repealed,  and 
authority  to  make  its  own  purchases  was  vested  in  the  War  Department. 
The  scheme  of  departmental  reorganization  then  adopted  did  not  have 
time,  hcAvever,  t')  take  root  b;;fore  the  reduction  of  the  arm)-  under  Jeffer- 
son in  1802,  wlien  all  the  .forms  that  had  been  accomplished  were  swept 
away. 

In  1794,  a  coraUn,  x'  corp.s  of  engineers  and  artillery  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Congress.  Up  lo  iliis  i.-'ne  the  artillery,  although  a  distinct  body, 
had  been  little  more  uian  an  adjuitct  of  the  infantry,  to  which  it  furnished 
artificers  and  gunners.  The  new  v"orps  was  to  be  devoted  to  much  more 
important  uses  ;  among  others,  the  suiiervision  of  the  newly  projected  and 
elaborate  system  of  fortifications.  This  work  was  to  be  conducted  prin- 
cipally by  accomplished  for<:  'n  engineers,  and  three  of  them,  Rochefon- 
taine,  Tousard  (who  was  rather  an  artillerist  than  an  engineer),  and  Rivardi, 
were  appointed  :i.  the  bi'.;hest  grades  in  the  corps.  The  plan  failed  from 
various  causes,  but  chiefly  from  the  confusion  brought  about  by  the  union 
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of  two  essentially  distinct  arms  of  the  service,  under  officers  of  foreign 
origin,  whose  absorbing  occupations  in  works  of  construction  left  them 
no  time  for  other  duties.  When  hostilities  with  France  became  imminent 
in  1798,  foreigners  came  to  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor,  and  they  were 
gradually  discharged.  The  reorganization  of  1802  did  away  with  the  com- 
bined corps,  and  created  a  new  corps  of  engineers  and  a  separate  legi- 
ment  of  artillerists.  At  the  same  time,  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
army,  which  had  been  temporarily  increased  in  expectation  of  war,  was 
fixed  at  3,200  men,  and  the  staff  departments  were  virtually  abolished. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  little  was  done  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
army  administration.  The  military  academy  had  already  been  established, 
work  on  the  fortifications  continued,  and  as  difficulties  with  England  and 
T'rance  became  more  threatening,  the  number  of  men  was  increased  ;  but 
the  organization  remained  palpably  defective.  The  Secretary  of  War,  in 
addition  to  his  proper  duties,  was  his  own  commissary-general,  quarter- 
master-general, and  ordnance  officer.  Among  the  additions  to  the  force 
in  1808  was  a  regiment  of  light  aitillery,  and  Secretary  Dearborn  took 
energetic  measures  to  organize  it,  but  he  retired  from  office  before  the 
completion  of  the  work,  and  his  successor.  Dr.  Eustis,  allowed  it  to  lapse, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  sell  the  horses  rather  than  bear  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance.  The  consequence  of  this  policy  was  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  the  field  artillery,  an  indispensable  arm  of  the  service,  though  its 
personnel  was  excellent,  was  wholly  inefficient.  Attempts  were  made  on 
the  eve  of  war  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  organization  in  this  and  other 
respects,  but  they  came  too  late  to  be  of  real  benefit. 

During  this  period  of  twenty  years,  the  navy,  although  starting  with  the 
most  discouraging  prospects,  had  a  much  more  prosperous  development. 
At  first  there  was  not  even  the  nucleus  of  a  maritime  force.  Beyond  the 
recital  in  the  act  of  1789,  creating  the  War  Department,  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  charged  with  matters  relative  to  the  "  naval  forces,  ships,  or  war- 
like stores  of  the  United  States,"  no  recognition  was  given  to  the  navy  by 
either  the  Executive  or  the  legislature. 

The  first  steps  towards  the  creation  of  a  naval  force  were  brought  about 
by  the  depredations  of  Algerine  cruisers  upon  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  Two  of  these  had  been  seized  in  1785,  the  schooner 
"Maria  "of  Boston  and  the  ship  "  Dauphin  "  of  Philadelphia,  which  vere 
captured  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  carried,  with  their  cargoes  and  their 
crews,  numbering  twenty-one  persons,  to  Algiers.  Attempts  were  made 
to  effect  the  ransom  of  the  imprisoned  Americans,  at  first  through  an 
agent,  and  later  through  the  Order  of  the  Mathurins,  whose  ancient  and 
jjeculiar  vocation  was  the  redemption  of  Christian  subjects  captured  by  the 
infidel  powers.  The  negotiations  were  protracted  through  several  years, 
but  without  success,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Algerines, 
who  insisted  on  a  ransom  of  j;6o,ooo,  or  nearly  $3,000  per  head. 
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Matters  remained  in  this  shape  until  September,  1793,  when  the  war 
between  Portugal  and  Algiers,  which  had  held  the  corsairs  in  check,  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  seizure  of  American  vessels  was  renewed.  In  October 
and  November  of  that  year,  eleven  ships,  with  crews  aggregating  log  men, 
were  captured.  In  consequence  of  these  events,  as  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble, an  act  was  passed,  March  27,  1794,  to  provide  a  naval  armament 
consisting  of  six  frigates,  four  of  44  and  two  of  36  guns.  The  act  met 
with  violent  opposition  from  many  members  of  Congress,  in  some  cases 
ostensibly  from  motives  of  economy,  in  others  from  traditional  prejudice 
or  habitual  antipathy  to  standing  forces  in  general,  and  to  the  navy  in 
particular.  As  a  concession  to  this  sentiment,  it  was  provided  that  work 
on  the  frigates  should  be  stopped  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with 
Algiers,  for  the  purchase  of  which  a  large  sum  had  already  been  set  apart. 

The  act  of  1794  provided  only  for  the  crude  elements  of  a  naval  organi- 
zation, and  in  pursuance  of  it  six  captains  were  immediately  ajjpointed, — 
Barry,  Nicholson,  Talbot,  Dale,  Truxtun,  and  Sever, — all  of  whom  had 
seen  Revolutionary  service.  The  work  of  construction,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  six  captains,  was  distributed  among  the  different  seaports  : 
Portsmouth,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk. 

No  event  in  the  history  of  the  navy  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
construction  of  these  six  frigates.  By  a  remarkable  piece  of  good  fortune 
as  well  as  good  judgment,  the  design  and  direction  of  the  work  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  extraordinary  capacity, — Joshua  Humphreys,  a 
Pennsylvania  shipbuilder.  In  1793,  some  time  before  the  frigates  were 
projected,  Humphreys  had  written  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  then  in  the 
.Senate,  stating  his  views  about  the  navy.  In  it  he  pro])oscd  to  build  "  such 
frigates  as  in  blo'vuig  weather  would  be  an  overmatch  for  double-decked 
ships,  or  in  light  wintls  may  evade  coming  to  action  by  outsailing  them  ;" 
and  he  added  :  "  If  we  build  our  ships  of  the  same  size  as  the  P^uropcans, 
they  having  so  great  a  number  of  them,  we  shall  always  be  behind  them. 
I  would  build  them  of  a  larger  size  than  theirs,  and  take  the  lead  of  them, 
which  is  the  only  safe  method  of  commencing  a  navy." 

l''pon  this  general  principle  the  frigates  were  built,  and  Humphreys  had 
a  leading  hand  in  their  design,  taking  ])ersonal  charge  of  the  building  of 
one  of  them  at  Philadelphia.  Although  they  were  not  equal  to  two-deckers, 
they  were  much  stronger  and  better  than  the  majority  of  frigates  of  their 
day  ;  and  the  advice  of  Humphreys,  adojjted  thus  early,  was  the  foundation 
of  the  policv  of  naval  construction  adhered  to  for  the  next  sixty  years, 
namely,  to  Iniild  ships  which  should  be  the  best  of  their  class  afloa^.  The 
fleets  with  which  the  great  maritime  powers  of  that  day  fought  their  naval 
battles  were  comjiosed  wholly  of  line-of-battle  ships,  powerful  but  slow  and 
unwieldy  ves.sels,  carrying  two  or  three  gun-decks,  and  mounting  from 
60  to  120  guns.  These  the  I'liited  States  made  no  attempt  to  rival,  the 
cost  of  their  construction  and  maintenance  being  far  beyond  its  resources 
rt  the  time.     By  building  superior  frigates  it  accomplished  all   that  was 
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really  needed,  for  they  could  avoid  the  enemy's  ships-of-the-line,  while  they 
were  more  than  a  match  for  his  smaller  vessels.  Herein  lay  one  principal 
cause  of  the  naval  successes  of   1812. 

Owing  to  delays  in  procuring  materials,  none  of  the  new  ships  were  ready 
in  September,  1795,  when  a  treaty  with  Algiers  was  concluded,  and, 
under  the  law,  the  work  of  construction  came  to  a  stop.  The  cost  of  the 
treaty,  including  the  redemption  of  prisoners,  presents  to  the  Algerine  gov- 
ernment, and  gratuities  or  bribes  to  officials,  was  stated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  $992,463.25.'  The  total  cost  of  the  si.x  frigates,  whose 
completion  would  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  treaty,  was 
estimated  at  $1,142, 160.^  In  addition  to  the  original  expense  of  securing 
the  treaty,  an  annual  payment  was  agreed  upon,  to  be  made  to  Algiers  by 
the  United  States,  of  12,000  sequins,  or  $21,600;  and,  in  accordance  with 
Algerine  usage,  further  payments  were  exacted,  including  $20,000  upon 
presentation  of  a  consul,  $17,000  in  biennial  presents  to  officials,  and  "inci- 
dental and  contingent  presents,"  (if  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  1808,  "no  estimate  can  be  made."'''  The  convention 
with  Algiers  was  followed  in  the  next  two  years  by  treaties  with  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  obtained  by  similar  means,  though  at  somewhat  cheaper  rates,  and 
without  stipulations  for  annual  payments.  The  treaty  with  Morocco,  which 
had  been  concluded  in  1787,  still  remained  operative. 

As  a  compromi.se  measure,  and  in  spite  of  vehement  opposition.  Congress 
pi'.ssed  an  act,  April  20,  1796,  providing  that  the  President  should  continue 
the  construction  of  three  of  the  frigates,  and  that  the  perishable  materials 
which  had  been  purchased  for  the  others  should  be  sold.  The  three  that 
were  selected  —  the  "United  States"  and  "Constitution"  of  44  guns  each, 
and  the  "  Constellation "  of  38  —  thus  compo.sed  the  first  fleet  of  the 
reorganized  nav)'. 

Before  this  time,  other  questions  affecting  our  foreign  relations  had  arisen, 
which  gave  additional  reasons  for  the  existence  of  a  na\al  force.  During 
the  wars  incident  to  and  following  the  French  Revolution,  from  1793  to 
1815,  the  United  States  was  in  the  position  of  a  feeble  and  timid  neutral 
between  aggressive  belligerents.  As  early  as  December,  1793,  the  Presi- 
dent called  attention  to  the  vexations  and  spoliations  suffered  by  American 
commerce.  From  year  to  year  these  outrages  continued,  and  protests  were 
made  to  the  offending  governments,  based  upon  complaints  filed  with  evi- 
dence at  the  Department  of  State,  but  efforts  at  redress  were  for  a  long 
time  unsuccessful.  The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  concluded  November  19, 
1794,  commonly  known  as  Jay's  treaty,  disposed  of  the  principal  points  in 
dispute  with  that  power,  and  provided  for  a  commission  to  pass  upon  claims 
of  American  citizens  for  loss  or  damage  sustained  by  reason  of  the  illegal 
capture  of  condemnation  of   their  vessels.     The  other  principal  offender 
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was  France,  from  whose  government  the  United  States,  by  a  series  of  abor- 
tive missions,  made  fruitless  endeavors  to  obtain  satisfaction.  Meanwhile, 
the  outrages  grew  more  and  more  frequent.  They  included  aggressions 
of  jirivateers.  indiscriminate  seizures  of  merchantmen  by  French  cruisers, 
oppressive  decisions  of  admiralty  courts,  payments  of  contract  obligations 
in  a  debased  currency,  unrecognized  and  unwarrantable  extensions  of  the 
list  of  contraband,  delays,  ill-treatment  of  the  crews  of  prizes,  and  a  variety 
of  similar  acts,  by  which  American  commerce  was  annoyed  and  1  irassed, 
its  operations  delayed,  and  its  legitimate  profits  wasted.  Each  year  a  larger 
list  of  complaints  was  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  the  necessity  for  action 
became  more  apparent. 

The  growing  spirit  of  French  aggression  and  the  pronounced  anti-French 
tendencies  of  the  Adams  administration  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  definite  pol- 
icy of  defence.  In  1798,  the  last  effort  at  negotiation  made  by  the  mission 
of  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry  ended  in  scandal  and  failure. 
At  the  first  session  of  the  fifth  Congres.s,  held  in  May  and  June  of  the 
previous  year,  a  few  measures  of  defence  had  been  adopted,  among  which 
were  appropriations  for  fortifications,  for  revenue  cutters,  and  for  completing 
the  three  original  frigates,  together  with  acts  authorizing  their  employment 
and  the  detachment  of  a  large  body  of  militia.  At  the  next  session,  in  the 
winter  and  .spring  of  1798,  the  energetic  opposition  of  the  Anti-Federalists, 
under  able  leaders,  blocked  the  way  to  further  jireparation  until  the  publi- 
cation, early  in  April,  of  the  despatches  of  the  American  envoys,  which  had 
been  transmitted  by  the  President  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House. 
The  startling  revelation,  made  by  the  so-called  X  Y  Z  correspondence,  of 
the  attempt  of  the  F"rench  Directory  to  obtain,  both  personally  and  for  the 
state,  a  pecv.niary  compensation  for  repairing  the  injuries  it  had  deliber- 
ately permitted,  destroyed  the  power  of  the  opposition,  and  before  the  ses- 
sion was  ove"  Congress  was  fully  committed  to  the  policy  of  armed  navaJ 
reprisal,  if  not  of  actual  war. 

Measures  of  defence  followed  in  quick  succession.  On  the  27th  of  April, 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  twelve  vessels  of  22 
guns,  to  be  armed,  fitted  out,  and  manned,  $950,000  being  appropriated  for 
the  purpose.  On  the  30th,  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs  was  vested  in  a 
newly  created  Department  of  the  Navy,  of  which  Benjamin  Stoddert  was 
appointed  Secretary.  On  May  4,  $80,000  were  appropriated  for  small  ves- 
sels for  harbor  service.  On  the  28th,  an  act  "more  effectually  to  protect 
the  commerce  and  coasts  "  authorized  the  President  to  instruct  the  com- 
manders of  ships  of  war  to  seize  any  French  armed  vessel  which  had  com- 
mitted depredations,  under  whatever  authority,  upon  American  merchant- 
men, or  which  was  found  hovering  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as 
to  retake  captured  Americans.  In  June,  the  strength  of  the  revenue-cutter 
force  was  increased,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  condemnation  of  prizes, 
the  distribution  of  prize-money,  and  the  confinement  of  prisoners  ;  while  a 
further  increase  was  made  in  the  naval  force  by  authorizing  the  President 
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to  accept,  on  the  credit  of  tlie  United  States,  twelve  vessels,  six  of  18  guns 
or  less,  and  six  of  32  or  more.  Shortly  after,  a  marine  corps  of  880  men 
was  created,  — a  force  which,  from  its  first  establishment,  has  proved  most 
efficient  for  its  purpose.  Finally,  on  the  i6th  of  July,  an  appropriation  of 
$600,000  was  made  for  three  frigates,  which  covered  the  completion  of  the 
"President,"  "Congress,"  and  "Chesapeake,"  these  being  the  vessels  on 
which  work  had  been  suspended  three  years  before  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  with  Algiers.  As  a  result  of  these  measures,  the  country,  which  up 
to  this  time  had  been  without  the  shadow  of  a  navy,  became  possessed,  in 
addition  to  eiglit  revenue  cutters,  of  twelve  frigates  of  from  32  to  44  guns, 
twelve  vessels  of  from  20  to  24,  and  six  sloops  of  18  or  less,  — in  all,  thirty- 
eight  excellent  vessels,  with  a  cabinet  officer  at  the  head,  a  full  complement 
of  officers  and  men,  and  a  well-equipped  and  sufficiently  large  force  of 
marine  infantry.  At  no  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  except 
during  the  Civil  War,  has  the  service  undergone  such  rapid  and  success- 
ful development  ;  and  this  development,  which  was  largely  due  to  Adams's 
resolute  efforts,  may  fairly  entitle  him  to  be  considered  the  father  of  the 
reorganized  navy. 

Already,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1798,  Congress  had  declared  the  treaties 
with  France  to  be  no  longer  obligatory,  and  two  days  later  had  authorized 
the  President  to  instruct  the  naval  force  to  "  subdue,  seize,  and  take  "  any 
armed  French  vessel  whatever,  and  to  issue  commissions  or  letters  of 
marque  to  privateers  for  the  same  purpose,  the  vessels  so  taken  being  sub- 
ject to  condemnation  and  forfeiture.  On  the  day  following  the  passage  of 
the  act  the  instructions  were  issued,  and  the  ships  were  sent  to  sea  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  got  ready.  The  "  Ganges,"  under  Captain  Richard  Dale, 
a  purchased  vessel,  had  sailed  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  her  orders 
of  May  22d.  She  was  followed  in  June  by  the  "  Constellation,"  under  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Truxtun,  and  the  "  Delaware,"  Captain  Stei:)hen  Decatur. 
The  latter  made  the  first  capture  of  the  war,  the  French  privateer  "  Croy- 
able,"  a  14-gun  schooner.  The  instructions  of  July  loth,  authorizing  all 
captures  of  French  armed  vessels,  hatl  not  yet  been  issued,  but  the  prize 
was  taken  under  the  act  of  May  28th,  having  been  guilty  of  seizing  Amer- 
ican coasters.  She  was  received  into  the  service,  named  the  "  Retaliation," 
and  assigned  to  Lieutenant  William  Bainbridge. 

In  July,  the  "United  States,"  the  first  of  the  44-gun  frigates,  got  to  sea, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Barry,  the  senior  officer  of  the  navy. 
The  "  Constitution,"  the  second  of  the  44's,  under  Captain  Nicholson,  came 
next,  and  was  followed  by  the  .ships  "George  Washington"  and  "  Merri- 
mack," the  sloops  "Baltimore,"  "Montezuma,"  "Richmond,"  and  "Her- 
ald," the  captured  schooner  "  Retaliation,"  and  several  of  the  cutters.  All 
these  were  cruising  actively  during  the  autumn,  and  in  December  the  wliole 
force  was  assembled  in  the  West  Indies,  which  offered  an  excellent  station 
for  operations.  It  was  near  the  base  of  supplies,  it  was  filled  with  French 
armed  merchantmen  which  were  not  protected  by  any  adequate  force,  and 
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it  was  one  of  our  own  principal  fields  of  commercial  activity.  The  fleet  was 
arranged  in  four  squadrons,  so  disposed  as  fairly  to  cover  the  ground.  The 
largest  force,  under  Barry,  with  the  "  United  States  "  and  "  Constitution  " 
and  eight  smaller  vessels,  had  its  rendezvous  at  the  island  of  Dominica,  and 
cruised  among  the  Windward  Islands  as  far  south  as  Tobago.  The  second 
squadron,  under  Truxtun,  with  the  "  Constellation"  as  flagship,  had  its  ren- 
dezvous at  St.  Kitt's,  and  cruised  among  the  Leeward  Islands  as  far  to  the 
west  as  Porto  Rico.  Four  smaller  vessels  were  also  under  Tru,.i.'m's  com- 
mand. A  third  squadron  of  three  vessels,  under  Captain  Tingey,  in  the 
"  Ganges,"  cruised  about  the  channel  between  Cuba  and  San  Domingo  ; 
while  the  fourth,  composed  of  the  "  Delaware  "  and  two  revenue  cutters, 
was  stationed  near  Havana,  to  protect  American  commerce  on  the  coast 
of  Cuba. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  small  flying  squadron  under  Captain  Murray, 
composed  of  the  "  Montezuma,"  "  Norfolk,"  and  "  Retaliation,"  made  a 
roving  cruise,  which  was  not  of  long  duration.  Murray  fell  in  with  the 
French  frigates  "Volontaire"  and  "  Insurgente,"  and  the  "Retaliation" 
being  sent  to  reconnoitre  them,  her  captain,  Bainbridge,  with  characteristic 
overconfidence,  ventured  too  near,  and  was  captured.  The  "  Insurgente  " 
was  a  fast  vessel,  and  Bainbridge's  consorts,  the  "  Montezuma"  and  "Nor- 
folk," little  20-gun  sloops,  which  had  kept  at  a  distance,  were  only  saved 
by  his  assurance  in  doubling  their  force  in  his  statement  to  the  French 
captain. 

Three  months  later,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1799,  the  "  Insurgente"  fell 
in  with  the  "Constellation,"  cruising  near  Nevis.  The  French  frigate  fired 
a  challenge  gun,  and  waited  for  Truxtun  to  come  up.  She  was  an  excep- 
tionally fine  ship,  and  in  the  number  of  her  guns  and  of  her  men  was  a 
little  superior,  but  this  numerical  superiority  was  of  no  importance  beside 
the  fact  that  the  ordnance  of  the  American  ship  was  nearly  double  her  own 
in  weight.'  The  "  Insurgente"  was  therefore  by  no  means  a  matcn  for  her 
antagonist  in  force  ;  and  th-"  course  of  the  battle  showed  that  her  captain 
and  crew  were  still  less  1  'natch  for  their  opponents  in  skill.  By  rapid 
manciL'Uvring,  Truxtun  repeatedly  gained  an  advantage  in  position,  and 
raked  his  enemy  effectually.  The  Frenchmen,  pointing  their  guns  too 
high,  only  injured  the  "Constellation's"  upper  works,  while  the  Americans, 
aiming  at  the  enemy's  hull,  covered  his  decks  with  killed  and  wounded. 
The  battle  was  short  and  sharp,  and  the  result  was  decisive.  After  a  spir- 
ited fight  of  an  hour  the  "  Insurgente  "  struck,  having  seventy  casualties 
in  her  crew.  The  "  Constellation  "  had  but  three  men  wounded,  one  of 
whom  afterwards  died.^  After  the  battle,  the  prize,  then  in  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant John  Rodgers,  with  Midshipman  David  Porter  and  eleven  men,  was 
separated  from  the  "  Constellation  "  by  a  gale  of  wind,  before  the  prison- 
ers, numbering  160  or  more,  could  be  transferred.    Rodgers,  with  his  feeble 

'  The   "  C'onsfellation's  "   main    battery   was        '•'  nesides  the  above,  one  man  who  flinched  at 
composed  of  ^4's,  the  "  Insiirncnte's  "  of  I  j's.        his  jjiin  was  killed  by  the  third  lieutenant. 
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crew,  performed  the  double  task  of  holding  in  check  the  prisoners  and 
navigating  the  ship.  At  the  end  of  three  days  he  brought  her  safely  into 
St.  Kitt's,  whither  the  "  Constellation  "  had  preceded  him. 

Several  months  before  this  event,  in  fact  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1798, 
the  French  government,  influenced  by  the  active  preparations  for  war  then 
going  forward  in  America,  had  issued  certain  decrees  calculated  to  remove 
in  part  the  most  serious  ground  of  complaint.  In  consequence  of  overtures 
made  through  the  French  and  American  ministers  at  the  Hague,  the  Adams 
administration  resolved,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  to  reopen  negotia- 
tions by  sending  a  new  mission,  composed  of  Murray,  the  minister  at  the 
Hague,  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  and  Governor  Davie  of  North  Carolina. 
The  frigate  "United  States"  was  assigned  to  take  out  the  two  envoys,  and 
was  thus  withdrawn  from  the  West  Indies.  Captain  Barry's  place  on  the 
Guadalupe  station  was  taken  by  Truxtun,  the  "  Constellation  "  being  in 
turn  replaced  at  San  Domingo  by  the  "Constitution,"  under  Talbot. 

The  "  United  States"  sailed  with  the  envoys  in  November,  1799.  The 
reopening  of  negotiations  did  not  lead  to  any  change  in  the  naval  policy 
of  the  administration ;  on  the  contrary,  forcible  measures  during  this  year 
and  the  next  were  pushed  more  vigorously  than  before,  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  American  negotiators,  as  well  as  to  protect  American  com- 
merce. Two  schooners,  the  "  P2nterprise  "  and  "  Experiment,"  were  built 
for  light  service  against  the  picaroons  or  quasi-pirates  of  the  West  Indies,  — 
a  service  for  which  they  were  peculiarly  fitted,  and  which  they  executed 
with  remarkable  success.  Other  ships,  forming  the  remainder  of  those 
projected  under  the  acts  of  1798,  were  added  to  the  squadron,  and  in  spite 
of  frequent  absences,  due  to  the  short  term  of  enlistment  of  the  crews,^ 
the  operations  of  the  squadron  were  actively  continued. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  i8cx),  the  "Constellation  "  had  a  protracted  and 
bloody  engagement  off  Guadalupe  with  the  French  frigate  "Vengeance." 
After  a  long  chase  the  "  Constellation  "  overtook  her  enemy  at  eight  p.  m., 
and  the  fighting  continued  for  five  hours  at  close  quarters.  It  was  Captain 
Truxtun's  impression  that  the  French  ship  was  beaten,  but  the  darkness  of 
the  night  and  the  falling  of  his  mainmast  prevented  him  from  following  up 
whatever  advantage  he  might  already  have  gained.  The  "  Vengeance  " 
was  a  heavier  ship,  with  a  larger  crew,  and  was  in  a  position,  had  s'  e  been 
so  disposed,  to  continue  the  engagement.  As  she  made  sail  from  the 
"Constellation,"  the  latter  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  a  victory,  though 
not  a  decisive  one.  The  casualties  on  the  American  side  were  fourteen 
killed  and  twenty-five  wounded,  eleven  of  the  latter  dying  subsequently 


'  Limited  by  §  lo  of  tlie  act  of  July  i,  1797,  to 
one  year.  The  act  of  April  27,  1798,  §  2,  pro- 
vided tliat  the  President  might  extend  the  term 
beyond  one  year  if  the  vessel  should  then  be  at 
sea,  and  until  ten  days  after  the  vessel  should 
arrive  at  some  convenient  port.     This  privilege 


did  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  1809,  by  the  act  of  Jan.  31,  §2, 
that  the  term  was  extended  to  two  years.  By 
the  act  of  May  15,  1820,  the  term  was  furtlicr 
extended  to  three  years,  and  by  that  of  March  2., 
1837,  to  five  years. 
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Vengeance 


put  in  at  CuracjOa  in  distress,  a 


from  their  wounds, 
few  days  later.' 

The  only  other  encounter  between  ships  of  war  was  that  of  the  "  Boston," 
Captain  Little,  with  the  corvette  "Berceau,"  Captain  Senez,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  latter.  In  this  battle,  as 
in  that  of  the  "  Constellation  "  and  "  Insurgente,"  the  advantage  in  force 
was  with  the  Americans.  In  addition  to  the  strictly  naval  prizes,  ninety 
French  vessels,  carrying  altogether  more  than  700  guns,  were  captured 
during  the  war,  and  a  very  large  number  of  American  merchant  vessels 
were  recaptured.  By  the  close  of  the  \ear  1800  the  purposes  of  the  cam- 
paign had  been  accomplished.  The  treaty  with  France  had  been  con- 
cluded three  months  before,  and  it  only  awaited  ratification.  This  was 
completed  in  the  following  I'ebruary,  and  on  March  23,  1801,  the  "  Herald  " 
was  dispatched  to  the  West  Indies,  with  orders  of  recall  for  the  whole 
squadron. 

In  the  instructions  to  the  American  envoys  in  France  they  had  been 
directed  to  secure  a  claims  commission,  the  abrogation  of  the  former 
treaties,  and  the  abolition  of  the  guarantee  of  1778,  as  it  was  called,  con- 
tained in  Article  XI.  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  of  that  year,  and  covering 
"  the  present  possessions  of  the  Crown  of  France  in  America,  as  well  as 
those  which  it  may  acquire  by  the  future  treaty  of  peace."  Upon  none  of 
these  points  were  the  envoys  able  to  carry  out  their  instructions.  In 
reference  to  claims,  a  distinction,  which  was  finally  embodied  in  the  treaty, 
was  drawn  by  the  French  government  between  two  classes  of  claims :  first, 
debts  due  from  the  French  government  to  American  citizens  for  supplies 
furnished,  or  prizes  whose  restoration  had  been  decreed  by  the  courts  ;  and 
secondly,  indemnities  for  prizes  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  condemned. 
The  treaty  provided  that  the  first  class,  known  as  debts,  should  be  paid, 
but  excluded  the  second,  or  indemnity  class.  In  reference  to  the  indemnity 
claims,  and  to  the  questions  involved  in  the  old  treaties,  including,  of  course, 
the  guarantee  of  1778,  as  the  envoys  were  not  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, the  treaty  declared  that  the  negotiation  was  postponed.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  expunged  this  latter  article,  inserting  in  its  place  a 
clause  providing  for  the  duration  of  the  present  convention  ;  and  this 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  French  government,  with  the  proviso  that 
both  governments  should  renounce  the  pretensions  which  were  the  object 
of  the  original  article.  To  this  the  Senate  also  agreed,  and  upon  this 
basis  the  convention  was  finally  ratified.  It  thus  appears  that  the  United 
States  surrendered  the  claims  of  its  citizens  against  France  for  wrongful 
seizures,  in  return  for  the  surrender  by  France  of  whatever  claim  it  might 
have  had  against  ^he  United  States  for  the  latter's  failure  to  fulfil  the 
obligations  assumed  in  the  earlier  treati'^s.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
having  received  a  consideration  for  its  refusal  to  prosecute  the  claims  of 

'  For  the  relative  force  of  the  two  vessels,  see  Roosevelt,  pp.  460,  461 ;  Goldsborough,  p.  168  ,• 
Emmons,  pp.  50,  51. 
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its  citizens,  thereby  took  the  place,  with  respect  to  the  claimants,  of  the 
French  government,  and  virtually  assumed  the  obligations  of  the  latter.* 

The  convention  of  1800  contained  a  large  number  of  detailed  provisions 
with  reference  to  commerce,  blockade,  contraband,  passports,  search, 
seizure,  condemnation  of  prizes,  and  privateers.  It  was  intended  to  be  a 
code  for  the  two  countries,  defining  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals 
Provision  was  made  for  the  restoration  of  public  vessels  captured  on  both 
sides  during  the  quasi-war,^  and  for  other  property  captured  but  not  yet 
condemned. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  with  France  it  was  decided  to 
reduce  the  navy,  and  on  March  3,  1801,  the  Peace  Establishment  Act  was 
passed,  by  which  the  Presitlent  was  authorized  to  sell  all  the  vessels 
except  the  thirteen  largest  frigates,  namely,  the  "  President,"  "  United 
States,"  "  Constitution,"  each  of  44  guns  ;  "  Congress,"  "  Constellation," 
"  Chesapeake,"  "  Philadelphia,"  "  New  York,"  each  of  36  guns  ;  "  Essex," 
of  32  guns;  and  "Adams,"  "John  Adams,"  "Boston,"  and  "General 
Greene,"  each  of  28  guns. 

The  schooner  "  Enterprise,"  which  had  shown  herself  a  very  efficient 
vessel  in  the  West  Indies,  was  also  retained,  although  not  specified  in  the 
law.  Six  of  the  frigates  were  to  be  kept  in  commission,  with  two  thirds 
of  their  full  complement,  and  the  others  were  to  be  laid  up  in  ordinary. 

The  Peace  Establishment  Act  also  reduced  the  corps  of  officers.  The 
material  composing  this  corp.s,  though  collected  hastily  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency, was  somewhat  better  than  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  The 
highest  officers,  selected  from  among  the  well-known  Revolutionary  names, 
had  been  for  twelve  years  or  more  in  private  life,  but  they  retained  the 
traditions  of  their  Revolutiona  -aining,  and  tliey  created  at  the  beginning 
in  the  new  navy  that  professional  spirit  which  the  old  navy  had  only  been 
able  to  acquire  alter  several  years  of  war.  The  lieutenants  came  from  the 
merchant  service,  and  the  midshipmen  directly  from  home.  Among  them 
there  were  many  who.  according  to  Commodore  Morris,  "  had  few  or  none  of 
the  higher  qualification.s  proper  for  their  new  situations."''    The  important 


)roiigh,  p.  168 ; 


'  The  claims  for  indemnity  thu.s  devolving 
upon  the  United  States,  Icnown  as  the  French 
Spoliation  Claims,  have  been  from  that  day  to 
this  the  subject  of  frequent  report  anti  discus- 
sion in  Congress,  but  with  no  result  until  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  Jan.  20,  1885,  referring  them 
to  the  Court  of  Claims.  .\t  the  present  time 
(1888)  they  are  undergoing  judicial  examination 
before  that  tribunal. 

*  The  only  public  ves.sels  captured  from  the 
French  were  the  "  Insurgenfe  "  and  "  Herceau." 
The  "  Insurgente,"  commanded  by  Captain 
Fletcher,  left  the  Chesapeake,  under  orders  of 
July  14, 1800,  for  an  eight  weeks'  crui.se,  and  was 
never  afterwards  heard  of.  On  the  other  side, 
the  only  vessel  captured  was  the  "  Retaliation," 
which  had  been  previously  captured  from  the 


French.  In  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the 
"  Herceau,"  see  American  SI.  Piip.,  For.  Rel.,  ii. 
428. 

•'  Morris  {.•iiilobioi^ntphy,  A'aT.  Iitst.,  vol.  vi. 
117,  119,  ijo)  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  oftkers 
of  this  period.  He  says:  "All  ou'  commis- 
sioned lieutenants  [in  the  "  Congress,"  1799]  .  .  . 
were  good  seamen,  but  with  one  exception  had 
few  qualifications  as  officers."  The  second  de- 
tail of  lieutenants,  "  as  with  their  predecessors, 
were  unwilling  to  give  that  full  and  ready  obedi- 
ence to  orders  which  the  captain  required,  and 
which  was  due  from  them."  Again :  "  The  nav- 
igators who  could  ascertain  the  longitude  by 
lunar  observations  were  few  in  number,  and  the 
process  of  the  calculations  a  mystery  beyond 
ordinary  attainments." 
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question  was,  how  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  officers  and  to  develop  the  good. 
The  hostilities  with  France,  which  kept  four  cruising  squadrons  for  two 
years  in  the  West  Indies,  gave  the  veterans  at  the  head  an  opportunity  to 
work  the  raw  material  into  shape,  while  the  best  of  the  juniors  were  en- 
abled to  show  of  what  they  were  capable.  This  made  easy  the  problem  of 
winnowing  out,  under  the  Peace  l^stablishment  Act,  the  chaff  which  had 
entered  the  service  in  1798.  The  measure  was  unnecessarily  severe,  seeing 
that  it  excluded  three  hundred  officers  out  of  a  total  of  five  hundred,  but 
its  general  result  was  highly  beneficial.  The  officers  retained,  who  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  modern  navy,  comprised  a  large  number  of  able  men, 
most  of  them  young  men,  who  were  animated  by  an  intense  esprit  dc  corps 
and  ambition  for  their  profession,  and  wiio  discovered  later  an  extraordi- 
nary aptitude  for  it.  All  that  they  needed  was  training  in  active  service, 
and  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  undeveloped  powers.  This  came  to 
them  almost  immediately  afterwards. 

The  difficulties  with  France  were  no  sooner  at  an  end  than  new  diffi- 
culties arose  with  the  Barbary  powers.  About  the  time  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  convention  of  1800,  the  "George  Washington,"  under  Captain 
Bainbridge,  proceed  'd  to  Algiers  with  the  annual  instalment  of  supplies, 
in  pursuance  of  the  treaty.  During  her  stay  at  Algiers,  the  Dey  insisted 
upon  her  undertaking  a  voyage  to  Constantinople,  with  presents  for  the 
Porte,  whose  vassal  he  was.  Bainbridge  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  with 
the  demand,  in  view  of  the  unprotected  condition  of  American  commerce 
in  the  Mediterranean.* 

The  "tribute,"  as  it  was  commonly  called,  sent  annually  to  Algiers  now 
began  to  arouse  the  envy  of  the  neighboring  governments  of  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  which,  though  not  so  powerful  as  Algiers,  were  equally  rapacious. 
In  the  spring  of  1801,  the  Bey  of  Tunis  sent  a  summary  request  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  forty  cannon,  stating  that  he  wished 
them  all  to  be  24-pounders,  and  in  June  he  demanded  of  the  American 
consul  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms,  assuring  him  that  peace  depended  upon 
compliance. 

With  Tripoli  affairs  were  even  worse.  The  Pasha  could  not  understand 
why  remittances  should  bo  sent  to  Algiers  and  nothing  to  him.  In  April, 
1800,  he  had  told  Cathcart,  the  American  consul,  to  say  to  the  President 
that  he  was  "  pleased  with  his  proffers  of  friendship,"  but  adding,  "  Had 
his  protestations  been  accompanied  by  a  frigate  or  a  brig  of  war,  he  would 
be  still  more  inclined  to  believe  them  genuine."  In  May  of  the  same  year 
he  said,  "  Why  do  not  the  United  States  send  me  a  voluntary  present .'  I 
am  an  independent  prince  as  well  as  the  Pasha  of  Tunis,  and  I  can  hurt 
the  commerce  of  any  nation  as  much  as  the  Tunisians."''^  In  the  same 
month  he  wrote  an  insolent  letter  to  the  President,  in  which  the  following 
jiassage  occurred  :  "  Our  sincere  friend,  we  could  wish  that  these  your 

'  For  the  consular  report  of  this  incident,  sec  Am.  St.  Pap.,  For.  RtL,  ii.  353. 
'^  Am.  .St.  Pill'.,  ''"'■■  A*'/'.  "•  350- 
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expressions  were  followed  by  deeds,  and  not  by  empty  words.  Vou  will 
therefore  jndeavor  to  satisfy  us  by  a  good  manner  of  proceeding.  We  on 
our  part  will  correspond  with  you  with  equal  friendship,  as  well  in  words 
as  in  deeds.  Hut  if  only  flattering  words  are  meant,  without  performance, 
every  one  will  act  as  he  finds 
convenient.  We  beg  a  speedy 
answer  without  neglect  of  time, 
as  a  delay  on  your  part  cannot 
but  be  prejudicial  t<>  your  in- 
terests." ' 

As  the  United  .States  govern- 
ment paid  no  attention  to  these 
demands,  the  Pasha,  on  the  14th 
of  May,  iSoi,  cut  down  the  flag- 
staff of  the  American  consulate 
in  Tripoli,  and  notified  the  con- 
sul that  he  declared  war.  Calh- 
cart  thereupon  left  the  city. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs 
when  tlie  first  Meiliterranean 
.squadron,  composed  of  the  frig- 
ates "  President,"  "  Philadelphia," 
and  "  ICssex,"  and  the  schooner 
"  Enterprise,"  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Richard 
Dale,  left  the  United  States  early 
in  June,  1801.  Dale  was  a  capable  officer,  but  his  operations  were  .so  re- 
stricted by  the  oiJers  of  the  government  that  he  could  accomplish  little  or 
nothing.  At  the  time  of  his  departure  it  was  not  known  in  the  United 
States  that  war  had  been  declared  by  Tripoli,  but  the  Department's  in.struc- 
tions  provided  for  this  contingency  by  directing  Dale  to  proceed  to  that 
port,  and  so  dispose  his  ships  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  or  egress  of 
Tripolitan  vessels.  At  the  same  time  he  was  instructed  that  any  prisoners 
he  might  take  should  be  released  and  landed  at  convenient  points  on  the 
Barbary  coast.  No  authority  was  given  to  him  to  retain  either  prisoners 
or  prizes. 

These  instructions  were  nc)t  changed  during  the  course  of  the  summer. 
According  to  the  constitutional  theory  of  Jefferson's  administration,  as  the 
power  to  declare  war  was  vested  in  Cf)ngress,  no  war  measure  could  be 
undertaken,  certainly  no  measure  of  offensive  war,  until  Congress  had 
adopted  a  declaration,  not  even  though  an  enemy  had  issued  his  manifestoes 
and  made  an  overt  attack.     "  Unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,"  said  the 

'  ^ni.  .SV.  /',;/.,  /•;•>■.  Ktl.,  ii.  y^2. 

*  From  the   Nalioiiul  foitttiil  OalUry   (iSvj),   following  .i  dr.iwins  by  l.ong.icrc,  .ifter  a  paintini;   by 
J.Wood.     Cf.  I.ossinn.  iiS. 
VOL.  VU.  —  24 


RICHARD   D.\LE.» 
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President  in  his  message  of  December,  1801,  "to  go  beyond  the  line  of 
defence,"  the  Executive  gave  its  officers  instructions  to  use  force  to  repel 
an  attack,  but  forbade  them  to  take  the  offensive,  or  to  make  captures  of 
persons  or  prisoners. 

Under  such  instructions.  Dale  could  do  little  more  than  convoy  American 
merchantmen.  Two  Tripolitan  cruisers  were  found  at  Gibraltar,  and  a 
vessel  was  stationed  off  the  port  to  blockade  them.  The  blockade  was 
maintained  for  two  years  by  one  ship  or  another,  the  enemy  never  daring 
to  come  out.  The  "  Enterprise,"  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Sterrett,  me*" 
and  captured  a  Tripolitan  polacca  of  about  her  own  size,  but  being  for- 
bidden to  make  her  a  prize,  stripped  Ker  and  sent  her  back  to  Tripoli.  In 
December,  the  squadron  returned  home,  the  time  of  service  01  the  crews, 
limited  by  law  to  one  year,  having  nearly  expired. 

At  the  session  of  Congress  in  the  following  winter,  an  act  was  passed, 
February  6,  1802,  which  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Tripoli, 
and  a  new  squadron,  larger  than  the  last,  was  fitted  out  under  Commo- 
dore Richard  V.  Morris.  The  vessels  composing  the  ne.v  squadron  were 
the  frigate  "  Chesapeake,"  flagship,  the  "  Constellation,"  "  New  York," 
"Adams,"  and  "John  Adams,"  and  the  schooner  "Enterprise."  Ample 
powers  and  an  efficient  force  were  thus  given  to  the  new  commander-in- 
chief,  but,  being  an  inert  and  anready  man,  he  allowed  the  fifteen  months 
of  his  command  to  be  trifled  away  without  any  results  of  importance. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  term,  in  June,  1803,  one  of  his  captains,  John 
Rodgers,  was  left  for  a  time  in  charge  of  the  blockwle  of  Tripoli ;  and  on 
the  2 1st  of  that  month,  observing  preparations  in  port,  he  disposed  the 
blockading  vessels  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  off  any  vessels  attempting 
to  pass  out.  Early  the  next  morning  the  squadron  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  "  Meshouda,"  a  large  Tripolitan  cruiser,  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 
force  the  passage.  This  was  the  only  event  of  irnrortance  during  Morris's 
command.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  recalled,  and  upon  his  return  to  Ihe 
United  States  the  President  at  once  called  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  dismissed 
him  from  the  service.     Rodgers  was  left  in  command  of  the  squadron. 

Early  in  1803,'  Congress  authorized  the  construction  of  four  new  vessels, 
the  brigs  "Argus"  and  "Siren,"  of  sixteen  gui>s,  and  the  schooners 
"  Nautilus  "  and  "  Vixen,"  of  twelve  guns,  all  well-modelled  and  well-built 
vessels,  designed  for  coast  and  blockade  operations.  These  ships,  with  the 
"Constitution  "  and  "  Philadelphia  "  and  the  schooner  "  Enterprise,"  which 
had  remained  out,  were  to  constitute  a  new  squadron,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Edward  Preble.  Preble  was  at  this  time  forty-two  years 
old,  and  had  seen  active  service  in  the  cruisers  of  Massachusetts  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  professional  ability  and 
high  character,  austere  in  his  •manners,  a  severe  disciplinarian,  and  liable  to 
violent  outbursts  of  temper ;  but  he  was  an  active  and  capable  organizer, 
prudent  but  resolute  in  his  operations,  full  of  resource  and  ingenuity,  and 

1  .Act  approved  Keb.  28,  i.Soj,  .ippropri.ntiiif;  596,000  dollars  for  the  purpose. 
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he  never  shrank  from  a  responsibility  when  he  thought  that  the  circum- 
stances justified  him  in  taking  it. 

Tripoli,  the  objective  point  of  Preble's  operations,  was  a  town  of  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  protected,  especially  on  the  water-front, 
by  massive  masonry  walls  and  by  several  outlying  forts  of  considerable 
strength.  It  was  garrisoned  by  a  large  force  of  troops,  A.abs,  Berbers,  and 
Moors,  accustomed  to  war,  upon  whom  the  small  force,  imperfectly  armed, 
which  Preble  could  have  landed  from  his  squadron  would  have  made  no 
impression.  The  position  of  the  harbor  and  the  charactc.  of  the  adjacent 
coast  presented  peculiar  difficulties  of  attack.  On  both  sides  of  the  c  t)  the 
coast  .stretches  away  in  long  reaches  of  sand,  in  which  Tripoli  is  the  only 
harbor.  The  basin  is  formed  by  a  line  of  rocks  and  reefs,  making  a  break- 
water to  the  north  The  narrow  northern  entrance,  made  by  an  opening 
between  the  roc'.rs,  has  only  nine  feet  of  water.  The  main  entrance  is 
deeper,  but  rhe  channel  is  difficult,  and  the  harbor  abounds  in  shoals  and 
sunken  rocks.  Around  it,  at  "his  t!:ne,  lay  a  semicircle  of  batteries,  armed 
with  a  hundred  or  more  heavy  guns,  and  within  it  was;  the  Tripolitan  navy, 
composed  of  a  brig  and  two  schooners  and  a  flotilla  of  twenty-one  gun- 
boats. The  anchorage  outside,  in  consequence  of  tho  incessant  northerly 
gales,  was  dangerous  and  difficult. 

Preble's  squadron,  as  already  stated,  consisted  of  two  frigates,  two  brigs, 
and  three  schooners.  The  24-pounders  carried  by  these  vessels  were  too 
light  to  tell  much  on  solid  walls  of  masonry,  and  the  smaller  guns  were 
useless.  This  force,  already  too  small  for  the  service  required  of  it,  was 
further  diminiihed  by  the  loss  of  the  "  Philadelphia,"  in  October,  1803. 

When  Prel'le  first  arrived  out  he  was  detained  for  some  time  on  the  coast 
of  Morocco  by  difficulties  with  that  state.  It  appears  that  in  the  previous 
summer  the  governor  of  Tangier  had  given  orders  to  certain  Moorish 
cruisers  to  seize  American  merchantmen,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1787. 
In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  the  "  Mirboka,"  a  Moorish  ship,  had  captured 
the  brig  "  Celia  "  of  Boston,  but  had  herself  been  discovered  and  seized, 
with  her  prize,  by  Captain  Bainbridge  in  the  "Philadelphia."  These 
occurrences  compelled  Commodore  Preble  to  devote  his  attention  for  several 
weeks  to  Morocco.  He  '.  imediately  issued  orders  to  the  vessels  of  his 
squadron  to  capture  all  Moorish  cruisers,  and,  proceeding  to  Tangier, 
entered  upon  negotiations  with  the  Emperor.  These  resulted  in  the 
renewal  and  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  disavowal  of  the  acts  of  the 
governor  of  Tangier,  and  the  issue  of  a»>  ordfr  to  Moorish  cruisers  to 
abstain  from  further  depredations ;  Preble,  on  his  part,  restoring  the 
"  Mirboka,"  and  revoking  the  instructions  to  his  squadron. 

On  the  1 5th  of  October  Preble  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  and  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  the  blockade  of  Tripoli,  at  that  time  actually  maintained  by 
the  "Philadelphia"  and  "Vixen."  A  few  days  later,  while  he  was  still  at 
Gibraltar,  the  "  Philadelphia,"  then  blockading  Tripoli,  having  imprudently 
run  close  to  the  shore  in  pursuit  of  a  blockade-runner,  struck  on  a  rock. 
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and,  after  protracted  efforts  to  get  off,  surrendered  to  the  enemy's  gun- 
boats. This  event  not  only  deprived  the  .squadron  of  one  of  its  best  ves- 
sels which  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands  in  good  condition,  but  the 
capture  of  the  three  hundred  officers  and  men  on  board  of  her  would  lead 
to  complicated  questions  about  ransom,  and  increase  enormously  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  a  peace  honorable  to  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  this  severe  olow  at  the  outset  of  his  cruise,  Preble  at 
once  set  about  active  measures.  He  fixed  his  rendezvous  at  Syracuse, 
niatle  a  reconnoissance  of  Tripoli,  set  on  foot  measures  to  carry  on  a  secret 
correspondence  v/ith  Hainbridge,  sent  an  agent  to  Malta  to  forward  supplies 
to  the  prisoners,  anil  finally  went  there  himself  to  superintend  the  arrange- 
ments. 

On  leaving  Malta,  towards  the  end  of  January,  Treble  returned  to  Syra- 
cuse. He  had  now  matured  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  "  Philadel- 
phia." A  month  before,  a  small 
Tripolitan  ketch  or  square-rigged 
gunboat  had  been  captured  on  a 
voyage  to  Constantinople,  and  had 
been  taken  into  the  service  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "Intrepid." 
Preble  resolved  to  use  her  for  the 
expedition,  which  he  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  Stephen  De- 
catur, a  young  officer,  who,  al- 
though he  had  gone  to  sea  for 
the  first  time  only  five  years  be- 
fore, had  already  given  proof  of 
remarkable  j^rofessional  aptitude. 
On  the  3d  of  February  Decatur 
leceived  his  orders.  He  was  to 
take  the  "  Intrepid,"  with  seventy- 
five  officers  and  men  of  his  own 
selection,  to  Tripoli,  and  the  "  Siren  "  was  to  go  with  him  to  support  and 
cover  his  retreat.  His  preparations  were  made  in  a  few  hours,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  orders  were  issued  the  two  vessels  sailed. 
A  storm  kept  them  off  for  ten  days,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th  they 
were  in  sight  of  Tripoli,  and,  the  wind  being  light  and  favorable,  Decatur 
made  up  his  mind  to  attack  that  night.  The  boats  of  the  "  Siren  "  were  to 
join  him  ;  but  the  brig,  by  arrangement,  kept  out  of  sight  to  lull  suspicion, 

•  [From  the  .\'<i/.  Porltaif  Gallery,  engraved  by  \.  B.  Hurand  after  a  copy  by  Herring  of  a  picture  by  T. 
Sidly.  which  belongs  to  (lie  F'enna.  Hist.  Soc.  and  was  engraved  for  Mackenzie's  Decatur.  Tliere  is  a  pic- 
ture by  Stuart,  whicli  is  at  the  Navy  Vard,  Brooklyn.  Edwin's  engraving  of  it  is  in  the  Aiialectic  Afa.i^., 
vol.  i.     Jarvis's  picture,  engraved  by  J.  W.  Cook,  is  in  tlie  London  ed.  of  Cooper's  .Vaval  Hist. 

There  is  a  (lortrait  of  Decatur  in  Independence  Hall.     .\  picture  by  Chappel  is  in  Dawson's  Battles,  ii.  41. 

Cf.  Lamb's  \nv  York,  and  I.ossing.  988.  There  is  a  profile  likeness  on  the  medal  given  to  him  by  Con- 
gress (Lmi'xit.  no.  28.  and  I.ossing.  p.  458)  to  commemorate  the  capture  of  the  •■  Macedonian."  —  F.d.] 
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and  her  boats  did  not  come  up  in  time  ;  or  rather,  Decatur,  fearing  delay, 
was  unwilling  to  wait  for  them,  and  decided  to  make  the  attack  alone.  The 
"Philadelphia"  was  lying  in  the  inner  harbor,  within  easy  range  of  all  the 
batteries.  She  mounted  forty  guns,  which  wore  kept  loaded,  and  she  hail  a 
full  crew  on  board.     Hetween  her  and  the  shore  lay  the  flotilla  of  gunboats. 

The  "Intrepid"  entered  the  harbor  at  nine  o'clock,  pas.scd  slowly  in,  her 
men  hidden  under  the  bulwark.s,  and  approached  the  "Philadelphia."  On 
being  hailed,  her  Maltese  pilot  answered  that  she  had  lost  her  anchors,  and 
requested  permission  to  ride  by  the  "Philadelphia"  for  the  night.  This 
was  granted,  and  the  ketch  was  hauled  close  alongside.  As  soon  as  the 
vessels  touched,  the  crew  of  the  "  Intrepid,"  headed  by  Decatur,  leaped  on 
board  the  "  Philadelphia,"  and  after  a  short  struggle  drove  the  enemy  out. 
Fires  were  then  started  in  different  parts  of  the  frigate,  and  Decatur  and 
his  men  returned  to  the  ketch  and  pushed  off.  As  .soon  as  the  alarm  was 
given,  the  Tripolitan  gunboats  got  under  way  and  the  batteries  opened 
on  the  "  Intrepid,"  but  she  passed  out  of  the  harbor  without  receiving 
any  injury.  Soon  after  the  party  reached  the  "  Siren,"  the  "  Philadelphia" 
blew  up. 

During  the  rest  of  the  winter  and  spn.  g  Preble  was  engaged  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  summer  campaign.  The  blockade  ^^vas  closely  kept  up,  not- 
withstanding the  bad  weather.  The  flagship  was  at  Syracuse,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Malta,  Messina,  and  Naples,  as  occasion  called  her,  but  never  long 
in  one  place.  The  longest  stay  was  at  Naples,  in  May,  where  the  commo- 
dore was  occupied  for  ten  days  in  negotiating  for  gunboats.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  he  sailed  for  Messina,  with  an  order  from  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  for  six  gunboats  and  two  mortar-boats,  which  last  were  indispen- 
sable for  shell  bombardment.  The  gunboats  were  clumsy  vessels,  but  they 
were  necessary  for  operating  against  the  enemy's  flotilla. 

On  the  2Sih  of  July  the  entire  squadron  took  its  station  before  Tripoli, 
and  from  this  time  until  the  loth  of  September  attacks  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  whenever  the  weather  would  permit.  The  first  en 
gagement  was  on  the  3d  of  August ;  on  this  day  the  Tripolitan  gunboats, 
twenty-one  in  number,  had  ventured  outside  of  the  rocks.  The  American 
flotilla  of  six  boats,  in  two  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Lieuten- 
ant Richard  Somers  and  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur,  advanced  to  attack 
them,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  fleet.  The  action  was  exceedingly 
warm,  and  resulted  in  the  capture,  by  boarding,  of  three  of  the  Tripolitan 
boats,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  remainder.  Three  boats  were  sunk. 
During  the  encounter  of  the  gunboats,  a  separate  action  had  been  going  on 
between  the  batteries  and  the  fleet.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  com- 
ing out  from  the  north,  Preble  withdrew.  The  casualties  on  the  American 
side  were  one  killed  (Lieutenant  Jamts  Decatur)  and  thirteen  wounded. 

The  second  engagement  took  place  on  the  7th  of  August.  The  gun- 
boats, now  increased  to  nine,  and  the  mortar-boats,  made  an  attack  on  the 
7-gun  battery  to  the  westward  of  the  city.     The  battery  was  silenced  and 
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its  walls  badly  breached.  As  the  wind  was  on  shore,  the  larj^er  vessels 
could  not  join  in  the  bombardment.  Uurinj;  the  engagement,  one  of  the 
prize  gunboats  was  blown  up  by  a  hot  shot  which  passed  through  her  mag- 
azine. The  explosion  killed  Lieutenant  Caldwell,  the  commander.  Midship- 
man Dorsey,  and  eight  petty  officers  and  men. 

During  the  engagement  of  the  7th  of  August,  the  "  John  Adams,"  Cap- 
tain Chauncey,  arrived  off  Tripoli  from  the  United  States.  She  was  the 
first  of  the  new  and  more  powerful  squadron  which  the  government  had 
determined  to  send  out.  As,  however,  there  were  only  two  captains  junior 
to  Preble  in  the  United  States  at  this  time,  and  as  the  law  required  an 
officer  of  this  grade  for  the  command  of  a  frigate,  the  Navy  Department 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  supersede  him,  and  the  new  squadron  had  been 
pl.iced  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Barron.  This  action  was  a  bit- 
ter disappointment  to  Preble,  but  as  some  time  must  elapse  before  the 
new  squadron  would  arrive,  he  continued  his  operations. 

Towards  the  close  of  August,  two  smart  and  successful  night  attacks  were 
made  by  the  squadron,  in  which  serious  injury  was  done  to  the  town. 
These  were  followed  up,  on  the  3d  of  September,  by  a  general  engagement 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  harbor,  where  a  new  battery  had  been  thrown 
up  by  the  American  prieoners,  working  under  compulsion.  While  the 
smaller  vessels  were  occupied  in  this  quarter,  the  mortar-boats  were  shell- 
ing the  town,  though  exposed  to  the  fire  of  all  the  harbor  batteries.  Seeing 
their  unprotected  situation,  Preble  ran  down  in  the  "  Constitution,"  and 
brought  to  within  the  mortar-boats  and  close  to  the  rocks,  to  divert  the 
enemy's  attention.  In  this  position  he  kept  up  a  heavy  cannonade,  directed 
at  each  of  the  batteries  in  turn,  and  silenced  them  one  by  one,  finally 
drawing  off  when  the  freshening  wind  made  it  imprudent  to  remain  longer. 

In  the  last  three  attacks,  the  ships,  although  freely  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
batteries  largely  superior  to  their  own,  suffered  only  in  their  sails  and  rig- 
ging, and  that  not  to  any  serious  extent.  The  Tripolitans  could  not  stand 
to  their  guns  under  the  "Constitution's"  fire.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
attacks  was  best  shown  by  the  progress  of  negotiations.  Before  Preble's 
first  action  the  Pasha's  terms  included  a  ransom  of  half  a  million  dollars 
for  the  prisoners.  He  now  made  a  proposal,  through  the  French  consul, 
to  treat  for  peace,  reducing  the  amount  to  $  1 50,000.  This  offer  Preble 
rejected. 

On  the  4th  of  September  Preble  made  his  final  demonstration  against 
the  city.  It  was  of  an  experimental  character,  and  resulted  in  failure. 
The  "  Intrepid  "  had  been  converted  into  a  floating  magazine  by  stowing 
one  hundred  barrels  of  powder  on  board,  and  distributing  fixed  shells  about 
the  vessel.  The  powder  was  to  be  fired  by  a  fuse.  Lieutenant  Somers  was 
in  charge  of  the  operation,  having  with  him  Lieutenants  Wadsworth  and 
Israel,  of  the  "  Constitution,"  and  ten  men.  The  plan  was  for  the  "  In- 
trepid "  to  enter  the  harbor  in  the  night  and  take  a  position  close  to  the 
mole.     Her  officers  and  crew,  after  lighting  the  fuse,  were  to  make  their 
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escape  by  boats.  Notwithstandinjj  the  darkness  of  the  nipht,  the  "  In- 
trepid was  sighted  from  the  batteries  soon  after  she  entered  the  harbor  ; 
fire  was  opened  upon  her,  and  before  the  time  fixed,  indeed  before  she 
could  have  reached  her  destination,  the  explosion  took  place.  All  on 
board  were  killed,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  explosion  was  their 
voluntary  act,  or  whether  it  was  caused  by  the  enemy's  lire.  No  serious 
damage  was  done  to  the  town. 

As  the  bad  season  was  now  approaching,  further  operations  were  impos- 
sible, and  the  squadron  was  sent  into  port,  with  the  excejjtion  of  the  "Con- 
stitution "  and  two  of  the  smaller  vessels,  which  bmtinued  the  blockade. 
On  the  lOth  of  September  Commodore  Harron  arrived  in  the  flagship 
"  President,"  and  Preble  gave  up  his  command. 

During  the  next  winter  the  fleet  was  necessarily  inactive,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1805,  Commodo.e  John  Rodgers,  whom  Commodore  Harron's  ill- 
ness now  placed  in  command,  arrived  before  Tripoli,  with  six  frigates,  two 
brigs,  three  schooners,  a  sloop,  two  mortar-boats,  and  ten  gunboats.  In  the 
presence  of  such  a  force,  the  Pasha,  who  had  already  lowered  his  terms 
under  the  stress  of  Preble's  attacks,  was  easily  induced  to  conclude  a  treaty. 
An  adventurous  expedition  undertaken  by  General  William  Eaton  about 
the  same  time,  in  conjunction  with  Hamet  Pasha,  a  claimant  of  the  Tripoli- 
tan  throne,  which  resulted  in  the  capitulation  of  Derne,  doubtless  had  a 
strong  additional  influence  with  the  Tripolitan  government,  though  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  it  could  have  acted  otherwise  in  face  of  the  overwhelming 
naval  force.  The  negotiations  lasted  a  week,  and  were  conducted  on  board 
the  flagship  ;  §60,000  were  paid  for  the  prisoners,  and  on  the  4th  of  June 
the  treaty  was  concluded  which  has  since  that  day  governed  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  and  Tripoli.^ 
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During  the  interval  between  the  Tripolitan  war  and  the  war  of  18 12, 
one  noticeable  campaign  was  made  against  the  Indians.  The  operation 
took  place  in  181 1,  under  General  William  H.  Harrison,  governor  of  Indiana 
Territory,  and  was  directed  against  the  Shawnees  and  other  tribes  which 
adhered  to  Tecumseh.  This  chief,  with  his  brother,  known  as  "  the 
Prophet,"  had  been  engaged  since  1806  in  planning  a  species  of  crusade 
against  the  whites,  and  had  acquired  great  influence  among  the  northwest- 
ern Indians.  For  the  previous  two  years  Harrison's  suspicions  had  been 
aroused  by  reports  of  Tecumseh's  intrigues,  and  attempts  had  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  negotiate  with  him,  but  without  satisfactory  results. 
In  the  summer  of  181 1  it  was  decided  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the 
Indians,  and  in  the  autumn  Harrison,  with  a  regiment  of  regulars  under 
Colonel  Boyd,  and  a  force  of  militia,  marched  upon  Tecumseh's  town,  sit- 
uated on  the  Tippecanoe  River.  On  the  7th  of  November  the  Indians, 
in  Tecumseh's  absence,  attempted  to  surprise  Harrison's  camp,  but  in  the 

'  The  treaty  is  given  in  the  volume  published  services  are  set  forth  in  the  petition  of  his  heirs 
by  the  Department  of   State,  p.  840.     Eaton's     to  Congress  {Am.  St.  Pa/'.,  .Mil.  Aff.,  vi.  i). 
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battle  which  followed  they  were  driven  off,  and  presently  abandoned  their 
town,  which  Harrison  burned.  The  invading  force  then  retired.  The 
importance  of  the  e.xjiedition  wa.s  largely  due  to  the  military  reputation 
which  Harrison  acquired  by  it.' 
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Apart  from  the  expedition  again.st  Tecumseh,  no  military  or  naval  opera- 
tions took  place  duriu};  this  period,  although  the  condition  of  foreign  rela- 
tions was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  foreign  policy  of  Washington  and 
Adams  had  been  one  of  compromise  and  adjustment,  where  compromise 
did  not  involve  too  great  a  surrender,  and  where  com|)romise  was  impos- 
.sible,  of  careful  and  judicious  preparation  for  defence.  Menace  and  hos- 
tility were  carried  only  so  far  as  was  warranted  by  the  state  of  prejjaration 
and  the  necessities  of  the  controversy.  This  policy  met  with  definite  and 
indisputable  success  in  1798-iiSoo.  The  policy  ol  Jefferson,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  in  dealing  with  I-'ngland,  was  to  yield  nothing  by  way  of 
compromise,  to  insist  on  every  point  in  dispute,  and  to  induce  compliance 
by  commercial  restrictions  ;  at  the  same  time  avoiding  all  preparations  for 
ho.stility,  as  inherently  objectionable  on  nnancial  ground.s,  and  for  reasons 
connected  with  internal  pi)litics.  The  outcome  of  this  course  was  the  em- 
bargo, which  as  a  coercive  measure  of  foreign  policy  was  a  failure,  and  as 
;!  domestic  measure  was  productive  of  seiious  loss.  Notwithstanding  this 
failure,  the  administration  of  Madison  )llowed  along  the  .same  general 
lines  of  futile  negotiation,  restrictions  upon  American  commerce,  and*  the 
ab.sence  of  military  preparation.  Hut  Madi.son  lacked  the  strong  hold  of 
his  jiredecessor  over  his  party,  and  a  growing  spirit  of  impatience  began  to 
make  itself  felt.  The  interminable  protests,  the  aggressions  and  injuries 
repeated  year  after  year,  the  incessant  worry  and  clamor  and  bad  feeling, 
the  disturbance  of  business,  with  no  prospect  of  an  harmonious  settlement, 
were  calculated  to  try  men's  nerves  to  the  utmost.  At  this  juncture,  in 
iSi  I,  a  small  knot  of  re.solute  men  within  the  party  determineil  upon  active 
measures,  and  compelled  the  administration,  however  unwillingly,  to  follow 
them.  As  the  military  policy  of  the  government  had  for  ten  years  been  one 
of  diminution  and  enfeeblement,  and  as  the  administration,  yielding  to  the 
war  movement  under  protest,  was  not  disjjo.sed  to  lake  any  measures  itself, 
it  was  all-important  that  Congress  should  make  the  necessary  p'eparations  ; 
but  unfortunately  the  leaders,  in  concentrating  their  energies  ii|)on  pushing 
the  I'resident,  left  everything  else  undone,  and  in  the  act  of  June  18,  iSi.!, 
declaring  war  against  Great  Ihitain,  while  securing  a  political  victory,  they 
prepared  the  way  for  a  series  of  military  defeat.s. 

Hy  the  act  of  April  \2,  i.SoS,  the  army  had  been  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  five  regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  regiment  each  of  riHemcn,  light 
artillery,  and  light  dragoons,  or  about  6,000  men  i'l  all.''^     Previous  to  the 

'  Iliirrison'.s  report,  contaiiiini;  ;i  full  .iciomil  of  tin;  Imtllc,  «illl)i' fouiul  in  .hit.  St.  /';/>.,  ///(/ 
Af.,  \.  77''>. 

-  Stnl.  !!■'  f.ivxr,  li.  4.S1. 
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passaj;e  of  the  act,  the  number  in  service,  according  to  a  return  of  the 
War  Department  of  December  2,  1807,  was  ^,358  officers  and  men.'  The 
effect  of  the  new  legishition  was  shown  the  Department's  return  of 
January  30,  1810,  which  placed  the  total  at  11.954.^  This  nimber  was  main- 
tained with  little  change  for  the  next  two  years,  the  .Secretary's  report  of 
June  6,  1812,  showing  a  total  at  that  date  of  6,744.''  Ihe  first  of  the  war 
measures  passed  at  the  session  of  181 1-12,  was  the  act  of  January  1 1,  1812, 
which  provided  for  t.ie  general  staff,  including  two  major-generals,  five 
brigadier-generals,  an  adjutant-general,  and  an  inspector-general,  and  for  an 
additional  force  of  25,cxx)  men.*  Of  this  additional  force,  the  Secretary  of 
War  on  June  8  estimated  from  imperfect  returns  that  5,000  men  had  prol> 
ably  been  enlisted.''  This  conjectural  force  of  5,000  raw  levies  represented 
all  the  preparation  which  had  actually  been  made,  at  the  time  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  to  meet  the  emergency.  Other  acts  authorized  the  President 
to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  to  the  number  of  50,000  men,"  and  to 
require  of  the  states  loo.ooo  militia,  according  to  their  quotas.'  The  total 
number  of  the  militia  at  this  time,  according  to  the  latest  return  (l*'eb.  19, 
181 1),  was  ('x)4,735.^  The  remaining  acts  passed  at  this  session  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  army  had  reference  chiefly  to  organization.  Among 
them  were  that  of  March  12,  establishing  the  quartermaster's  and  commis- 
.sary  departments ;  of  April  23,  organizing  a  corps  of  artificers  ;  of  April 
.19,  enlarging  the  corps  of  engineers  ;  of  May  14,  establishing  the  ordnance 
department  ;  of  May  16,  for  the  ajjpointr.ient  of  paymasters ;  and  of  June 
26,  pioviding  for  a  new  regimental  organization.  Other  acts  were  passeil 
relating  to  privateers,  prisoners,  and  prizes. 

The  army  entered  upon  the  v.'ar  with  few  officers  of  professional  training 
or  traditions.  The  general  officers  were  appointed  largely  fi)r  political 
reasons,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  had  been  out  of  military  life 
since  the  Revolution,  or  had  seen  no  service  at  all.  They  were  not  com- 
petent even  to  discipline  their  men,  and  much  less  to  conduct  strategic 
operations  against  the  enemy.  The  senior  major-gener.al,  Henry  Dearborn, 
had  served  in  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  for  eight  years  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Department,  but  he  was  at  this  time  over  sixty  years  old,  in  bad 
health,  and  in  every  way  unfitted  for  the  chief  command.  The  rank  and 
file,  of  whom  nearly  all  were  new  levies,  were  u  lable  to  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  calling,  and  had  no  confidence  either  in  themselves  or  in 
their  officers.  That  Americans,  when  properly  led,  could  make  as  good 
fighting  material  as  any  other  people  had  been  shown  earlier  in  the  Revo- 
lution, and  was  still  more  forcibly  shown  later  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
and  in  the  Civil  War;  but  in  1812-15  they  were  without  leaders.  With 
the  exception  of  Brown,  Jack.son,  .Scott,  Gaines,   Harriscm,  Macomb,  and 
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«  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Mil.  Aff.  i.  ill. 

''  //'!(/.  i.  249. 
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*    '    it.  at  l.<t>xe,  ii.  671. 


'  .tm.  Stat.  /',!/>.,  .)fi/.  .{f.  i.  ,?2o. 
"  Kft)ruiirv  6,  i8i-'.     .\t,it.  ,it  A<i>;<v,  ii.  676. 
'  ;\pril  10,  iSll.     Stat,  at  /.a>xr,  ii.  705. 
"  Am.  St.  /'a/>.,  Mil.  .if.  i.  297. 
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Ripley,  most  of  whom  were  at  first  in  subordinate  positions,  there  were 
few  general  officers  worthy  of  the  name,  and  it  required  only  the  simplest 
strategic  movement  to  demonstrate  their  incompetency. 

With  the  navy  the  case  was  different.  Although  it  had  never  been 
regarded  by  the  government  with  favor,  it  happened  that  the  three  most 
essential  measures  had  been  adopted  to  secure  its  efficiency, — the  ships 
built  for  it  were  the  best  of  their  class  in  the  world,  the  officers  had  been 


ISAAC    HULL* 


carefully  selected  (200  out  of  a  total  of  500  having  been  retained  under 
the  Peace  Establishment  Act),  and  they  had  received  —  at  least  a  large 
number  of  them — in  Preble's  squadron  at  Tripoli  a  training  such  as  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  navies,  either  before  or  since.  To  these  three  causes 
the  successes  of  181 2  were  directly  due  ;  and  although  Commodore  Preble 
died  in  1807,  the  credit  of  the  later  war  belongs  more  to  him  than  to  any 
other  one  man.  It  was  not  only  that  he  formed  many  of  the  individual 
officers  who  won  the  victories  of  1812-15,  —  for  Hull,  Decatur,  Bainbridge, 
Macdonough,    Porter,  Lawrence,  Biddle,  Chauncey,  Warrington,    Charles 

*  [After an  engraving  in  the  Aiiafec/ii-  Afag.,vo\.  i.  (March,  1813),  following  Stuart's  picture,  as  engraved 
by  r).wi(l  Edwin.  It  is  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  ;  but  owned  by  the  family.  The  engraving  in 
the  Atemorial  Hist.  Boston  (iii.  339)  was  made  from  the  original. 

,\  profile  is  on  the  medal  given  to  him  by  Congress,  on  account  of  his  escape  from  the  British  fleet  in  July, 
and  his  capture,  in  the  "Constitution,"  of  the  " Guerri^re,''  in  Aug.,  1812.  The  medal  is  figured  in  Lossing, 
p.  446,  Frost's  Commoiiores,  and  in  Loubat,  no.  26,  —  Eu.] 
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Morris,  and  Stewart  were  all  in  his  squadron,  —  but  he  created  in  the  navy 
the  professional  spirit  or  idea,  which  was  the  main  quality  that  distin- 
guished it  from  the  army  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  i8  vessels  in  the  navy,  ranging 
from  44-gun  frigates  to  l2-gun  brigs.  There  were  also  176  gunboats,  on 
which  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been  expended,  but  which  were  of  no  use 
whatever.  The  annual  abstracts  of  the  British  navy  show  that  it  possessed 
at  this  time  230  ships-of-the-line,  of  from  60  to  120  guns  each,  and  600 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels.  From  the  Ejiglish  standpoint,  no  vessel  of 
the  American  fleet  was  large  enough  to  take  her  place  in  the  line  of  battle, 
or  was  regarded  as  being  really  a  combatant. 


THE  CONSTITUTION.* 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  frigates  in  commission  in 
the  home  ports,  together  with  two  of  the  sloops,  put  to  sea  as  a  squadron 
under  Commodore  John  Rodgers.  The)  fell  in  with  the  English  frigate 
"  Belvidera,"  but  she  got  away  from  them  ;  and  after  an  ineffectual  cruise 
across  the  Atlantic,  they  returned  home,  without  meeting  anything  of 
consequence. 

Three  weeks  later,  the  "  Constitution,"  under  Captain  Hull,  sailed  from 
Annapolis.  Soon  after  leaving  the  Chesapeake  s'.ie  came  upon  a  British 
.squadron  of  one  si.\ty-four  and  four  frigates,  and  then  ensued  the  famous 
three  days'  chase,  in  the  course  of  which,  by  a  marvel  of  good  seamanship 
and  good  discipline,  the  American  frigate  escaped.     After  a  short  respite 
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•  [From  the  Ame>:  Mag.,  1S34,  vol.  i.  .S4,  where  it  is  said  that  the  cut  was  made  "  on  a  piece  of  wood  taken  from 
one  of  her  live^jak  knees  in  1833."  There  is  in  Ibid.  i.  S(),  a  view  of  the  ship  at  her  nioorinjjs  at  the  diaries- 
town  Navy  Yard.  Cf.  Mem.  /fist.  Boston,  iii.  332,  334.  A  Dosthumous  pulilication  of  Cooper  on  "Old 
Ironsides  "  appeared  in  Putnam's  Mag,,  new  series,  May  and  June,  1^53.  —  Ed.] 
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and 


the  19th  of  Ai 


he  fought  and 


in  Boston, 

captured  the  "Gucrricre,"  Captain  Dacres,  in  an  engagement  lasting  about 
an  hour.  The  "Constitution"  being  armed  with  24-pounders  instead  of  i8's, 
threw  at  a  broadside  a  weight  of  shot  half  as  large  again  as  that  of  the 
"  Guerriere,"  and  her  crew  was  numerically   superior    in  a   still    greater 

degree.  Nevertheless,  the  im- 
mensely greater  disproportion 
in  the  casualties  which  the 
"  Constitution  "  inP.Icted  and 
received,  and  the  short  time 
which  she  took  to  do  the  work, 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  dif- 
ference in  force  alone  ;  for  the 
"  Guerriere  "  had  five  times  as 
many  killed  and  wounded  as 
her  opponent,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  engageni'^nt  she  was 
a  dismasted  wreck,  while  the 
"  Constitution  "  had  suffered 
no  injury  of  importance.  The 
essential  point  of  difference  lay 
in  the  jiractical  training  and 
skill  of  the  crews  in  gunnery. 
The  English  often  appeared  to 
fire  without  pointing  their  guns  ; 
the  Americans  always  fired  to 
hit.  This  was  seen  in  all  the 
subsequent  victories. 

In  the  next  action,  in  Octo- 
ber, the  sloop  "Wasp,"  Captain  Jacob  Jones,  captured  the  English  brig 
"  Frolic,"  of  approximately  the  same  force.  The  relative  loss  of  English 
and  Americans  was  again  five  to  one.  Both  vessels  were  soon  after  taken 
by  a  seventy-four.  I^ater  in  the  same  month,  another  frigate  action  took 
l)lace,  the  "  United  States,"  under  Decatur,  capturing  the  "  Macedonian." 
The  advantage  of  the  Americans  in  men  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  first 
action,  while  in  guns  it  was  greater.  The  American  casualties  were  13,  the 
linglish  104.  This  difference  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
guns  were  24's  and  42's  instead  of  i8's  and  32's,  or  that  the  Americans 
had  three  more  of  them  in  a  broadside ;  it  was  really  due  to  the  way  in 
which  the  guns  on  both  sides  were  handled. 

*  [ From  the  .Vif/.  Portrait  Gallery  (iSji*).  Kngiaved  by  G.  Parker,  alter  a  painting  by  J.  W.  Jarvis. 
Stuart's  picture  is  at  the  Itrook'vn  Navy  Yard,  and  has  been  engraved  by  Edwin,  and  by  Sartain.  in  Julni 
I'"rost's  Commoilores.  and  in  Harris's  ffahi/'rii/ffe.  VI.  tlie  engraving  in  the  Aralectic  Mag.,  vol.  ii.,  and  the 
full-length  by  C'hapcll  in  Dawson,  ii.  183.  The  medal  given  to  hin>  by  Congress  to  commemorate  this  capture 
(June  21),  1S12)  of  ihe  "Java  "  by  the  "  Constitution  "  gives  his  likeness  in  profile.  It  is  figured  by  I.ossing, 
p.  463,  and  by  I.oubat,  no.  20.  —  F.n.] 
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Shortly  after  this  capture,  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific  was  projected  for  a 
squadron  to  be  composed  of  the  "Constitution,"  "Essex,"  and  "Hornet." 
The  "Essex"  failed  to  meet  the  other  vessels  at  the  rendezvous  off  the 
coast  of  ^irazil,  and  went  on  the  Pacific  cruise  alone.  The  "  Constitution," 
now  commanded  by  Bainbridge,  met  the  frigate  "  Java,"  near  Brazil,  on  the 
29th  of  December.  The  antagonists  were  more  nearly  matched  than  in 
the  previous  frigate  actions,  but  the  fight,  lasting  a  little  over  an  hour, 
resulted  in  the  total  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  "Java,"  with  a  loss  of  124 


D.WU)    I'OKTKK.* 

to  the  Americans'  34.  The  "Java"  was  a  wreck,  and  could  not  be  taken 
into  port,  and  Bainbridge  returned  home.  Two  months  later,  February  24, 
181 3,  the  "Hornet,"  commanded  by  Lawrence,  met  the  "Peacock"  off 
the  Demerara,  and  reduced  her  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a  sinking  condition, 
while  the  "  Hornet's  "  hull  was  hardly  scratched.  The  English  sloop  sank 
so  quickly  that  she  carried  down  part  of  her  own  crew  and  three  of  the 

save  them.     The  casualties,  apart  from 
'  Hornet  "  and  thirty-eight  in  the  "  Pea- 


"  Hornet's  "  who  were  trying  to 
those  drowned,  were  five  in  the  ' 


*  [From  an  engiaving  in  the  Analcctic  Mag,  (.Sept.,  1S14),  vol.  iv..  m.idc  by  Edwin  after  a  picture  by  Wood. 
There  is  a  portrait  in  Independence  Hall.  Cf.  Ldssing,  721,  who  copies  the  jiictiire  by  J.  Wood,  engraved  by 
I'rud'lioinme  in  Porter's /owc/k?/ ()/  a  Cruise,  where  there  are  engravings  after  drawings  made  by  I'orter.  one 
sliowing  his  fleet  at  Madison  Island,  and  the  other  his  final  tight  in  tlie  "  Essex, "  botli  of  wliich  are  copied 
by  I.ossing.  —  En.] 
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cock."  This  action  shows  even  more  than  the  others  that  the  difference 
between  the  contestants  was  not  so  much  in  numerical  force  as  in  slcill  in 
handling  weapons. 

The  moral  effect  in  England  of  these  defeats  was  very  great.  The  long 
succession  of  victories  over  the  French,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  Danes 
had  led  the  English  to  regard  their  navy  as  invincible,  and  to  place  in  it 
unlimited  confidence.  The  five  actions  caused  a  shock,  which  was  all  the 
more  severe  from  the  feeling  of  contempt  with  which  naval  men  in  England 
had  taught  their  countrymen  to  regard  the  >\.merican  ships  of  war.  The 
prevailing  notions  about  United  States  frigates  evidently  required  readjust- 
ment, and  the  admiralty  and  the  navy  were  bitterly  attacked  for  having 
underrated  their  enemies. 

With  the  exception  of  two  isolated  attempts  at  invasion,  the  first  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  second  at  New  Orleans,  the  war  on  land  was  almost 
wholly  on  the  northern  frontier.  It  had  been  the  vague  intention  of  the 
leaders  of  the  war  party  in  Congress  to  make  the  conquest  of  Canada  the 
main  feature  of  the  land  campaigns.  Little  had  been  done,  however,  by 
the  War  Department  to  prepare  for  the  movement.  Indeed,  the  War 
Department  did  not  have  at  its  command  either  the  men  or  ^he  machinery 
to  draw  up  a  strategic  plan  or  to  put  it  into  successful  operation.  Eustis, 
the  Secretary,  had  formerly  been  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  had  but  slight 
knowledge  of  military  affairs.  Few  of  the  general  officers  had  seen  any 
military  service  since  the  Revolution.  The  troops  were  mostly  raw  recruits. 
Among  the  regimental  officers  were  some  men  of  decided  military  talent, 
but  until  the  latter  part  of  the  war  their  efforts  were  neutralized  by  in- 
competent commanders.  The  invasion  of  Canada  presented  a  complex 
problem  which  should  have  been  seriously  and  deliberately  worked  out. 
Apart  from  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  invasion,  the  facility  of  communica- 
tion between  different  points  in  the  enemy's  country,  the  remotenes"  and 
inaccessibility  of  the  northern  frontier,  the  unfriendliness  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  Canadians  on  the  lakes,  created  obstacles  which 
could  only  be  overcome  by  an  efficient  organization  in  the  government,  and 
a  capable  strategist  in  the  field.  In  the  absence  of  both,  the  first  campaign 
of  the  summer  of  1812  was  a  disastrous  failure. 

The  events  of  the  campaign  may  be  briefly  told.  Governor  William 
Hull  of  Michigan  Territory,  one  of  the  recently  appointed  brigadier- 
generals,  was  ordered  to  advance  into  Canada.  His  point  of  departure 
was  Detroit,  then  a  small  frontier  settlement,  200  miles  by  land  from  the 

[Note.  —  The  map  on  the  opposite  page  is  reduced  from  a  plate  in  Bo'ichette's  Bri.  >/»  Dominions  in  No. 
Amer.  (London,  1832).  Cf.  the  map  in  I.ieut.  Francis  Hall's  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
iStb-17  (London,  i".i9,  2d  ed.) ;  and  the  "  Straits  of  Niagara,  from  a  map  by  Mr.  Darby,''  in  An  Excursion 
through  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1822-23,  by  an  English  gentleman  [William  Newnham  Blane] 
(London,  1824).  There  is  also  a  map  in  John  Melish's  Travels  (Philad.,  1814),  vol,  ii.  Cf.  those  in  Wilkin- 
son's Memoirs,  Atlas,  no.  15 ;  Lossing,  382  ;  Gay,  Pof.'Hist.,  iv.  191  ;  Cullum's  Camfaiqns  of  the  War  oj 
iSn-15  ;  James's  \fi7.  Occurrences  (Lendon,  1818) ;  and  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer's  A  fair  of  Queenstown  (N.  Y., 
1836). -Ei..] 
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advanced  posts  in  Ohio,  and  he  had  with  him  about  2,000  men,  of  whom 
350  wero  regular  troops.  No*:  iiaving  received  word  of  the  declaration  of 
war,  Hull  sent  his  supplies  by  I-nke  Erie,  but  the  British,  getting  earlier 
information,  captured  them  on  the  way.  On  the  1 2th  of  July  Hull  crossed 
into  Canada.  The  British  post  at  Maiden,  garrisoned  by  a  force  less  than 
half  his  own,  might  have  been  captured  by  a  bold  stroke  ;  but  Hull,  after 
issuing  an  ineffectual  proclamation  and  fortifying  his  camp,  delayed  action 
until  Maiden  had  been  reinforced,  and  after  losing  a  part  of  his  troops  in 
an  attempt  to  open  communications  which  had  been  closed  by  the  Indians, 
finally  returned  to  Detroit.     On  the  16th  of  August,  General  Brock,  the 


FORT   NIAGARA.* 

governor  of  Upper  Canada,  a  professional  soldier  of  experience  and  courage, 
appeared  before  Detroit  with  a  force  composed  chiefly  of  Indians  and 
militia.  Without  waiting  for  the  enemy's  attack,  Hull  surrendered  his 
command,  and  with  it  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

At  the  other  advanced  posts  of  the  frontier,  the  Niagara  River  and  Lake 
Champlain,  the  army,  though  it  accomplished  nothing,  did  not  meet  with 
such  conspicuous  disaster.  At  the  Niagara,  General  Stephen  van  Rensse- 
laer was  in  command  of  about  six  thousand  men,  half  of  whom  were  militia. 
On  the  13th  of  October  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  enemy  at  Queens- 
town.  Imperfect  organization,  nap-hazard  preparations,  and  the  absence  of 
discipline  in  the  militia,  made  the  operation  a  fiasco.     Colonel  Solomon  van 

•  [Facsimile  of  a  woodcut  in  P.  Stansbuiv's  Peiicstrimi  Tour  in  North  America,  1S21  (New  York,  1822). 
A  view  of  Fort  N'iaRaia  from  the  British  side  of  the  river,  1814.  is  given  in  the  Doc.  Hisf.  N.  V.,  ii.  1105. 
Lossing  (p.  274)  also  gives  a  view  from  Fort  (ieorKe  ;  and  copies  a  picture  (p.  •,<)';)  which  was  made  in  iSi^, 
and  originally  appeared  in  T/ic  Por/Mio,  }u\y.  iSi;.  and  in  which  both  Fort  Niagara  and  Vort  George  are 
seen  from  a  point  on  the  lake  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  river.  Cf.  Ilarficr's  Mug.,  .\x\  i.  730  ;  xxvii.  59^1.  — 
Ed.] 
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Rensselaer,  who  commanded  the  attack,  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the 
day,  and  on  the  uritish  side  Sir  Isaac  Hrock  was  killed.  Colonel  Scott, 
who  had  volunteered  for  the  occasion,  assumed  command  of  the  detachment, 
but  the  failure  to  send  him  reinforcements  from  the  New  York  side,  and 
the  arrival  of  (ieneral  Sheaffe  with  a  force  from  Fort  George,  finally  com- 
pelled him  to  surrender.  The  British  loss  was  trifling.  General  \'an 
Rensselaer  resigned  his  command,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Alexander 
Smyth,  a  most  incompetent  officer,  who  also  presently  retired.' 

The  force  on  the  New  York  frontier,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  Dearborn,  confined  its  operations  to  desultory  forays,  one  of  which 
captured  a  small  garrison  at  the 
village  of  St.  Regis,  and  the 
other  a  block-house  at  La  Colle. 
Neither  event  was  of  any  stra- 
tegic importance,  and  the  army 
soon  after  withdrew  to  winter- 
quarters. 

After  Hull's  surrender,  noth- 
ing was  done  in  the  West 
beyond  raising  a  new  army, 
chiefly  composed  of  volunteers 
from  Kentucky,  which,  after 
some  changes,  was  finally 
placed  under  the  command  of 
Gon..ral  Harrison.  Raids  were 
made  u;  ">)!  various  Iwdian  set- 
tlements, ar.d  the  country  south 
of  Lake  Erie,  which  now  rep- 
resented the  advanced  line  of 
defence,  was  effectively  garri- 
soned. These  events  concluded 
the  land  campaign  of  18 12. 


rtl 


In  March,  18 13,  Admiral  Sir  John  Warren  assumed  the  command  of  the 
British  squadron  on  the  American  coast.  Although  rather  past  his  prime, 
his  defec*-s  were  more  than  compensated  by  the  activity  of  his  second  in 
command,  Rear-Admiral  Cockburn,  who  during  this  summer  and  the  ne.xt 
kept  the  coasts  of  Chesapeake  Bay  in  a  continuous  state  of  alarm  by  suc- 

^  Part  of  .Smyth's   correspondence   while    in     Representatives,  will  be  found  in  Am.  Si.  /Vj/., 
command,  transmitted  by  him  to  the  House  of     AfiV.  Aff.,  i.  490-510. 

•  [Cf.  Lossing,  p.  249.  Dearborn  was  bom  in  i;5i,  and  died  in  1.S29.  There  is  a  woodcut  of  a  portrait  by 
Stuart,  painted  in  1  Si 2,  hi  the  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  iii.  574  (Mason's  Stuart,  p.  170).  The  original,  now  belong- 
ing to  Miss  Mary  Dearborn,  is  deposited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Bostonian  Society.  I  find  a  statement  that  a 
Stuart  likeness  belongs  to  Herbert  \'.  elsh  of  Philadelphia.  On  tl.c  Dearborn  portraits,  see  Goodwin's  Pro- 
vincial Pictures  (Chicago.  iSS(),  pp.  72,  74).  There  is  a  portrait  in  Independence  Hall.  For  views  of  Dear- 
born's house,  see  Drake's  Roxbury,  p.  327  ;  Lossing's  FielJ-Boid-  ,'f  the  War  of  tit 2,  \>.  250.  —  Eu.] 
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ccssfiil  raids,  in  which  much  valuable  jiropcrty  was  destrcyccl.  Among  the 
more  important  of  the  actions  of  1813  were  the  capt'  >e  and  destruction  (in 
part)  of  I  lavre  de  Grace,  Md.,  early  in  May,  ani  :k  on  the  village  of 

Hampton,  Va.,  on  the  25th  of  June.  "Acts  of  .ap.ue  and  violence"  *  on 
the  ])art  of  the  invading  forces  characterized  the  latter  attack,  which  ex- 
cited intense  indignation  throughout  the  country.  An  attempt  to  caj^turc 
Craney  Island,  made  a  few  days  earlier  by  a  boat  expedition  from  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  was  repulsed,  with  severe  loss  to  the  enemy. 


JAMES   L.AWRENCE.* 

In  the  summer  of  181 3  occurred  the  first  serious  reverse  of  the  navy 
during  the  war.  On  the  ist  of  June  the  frigate  "Chesapeake,"  Captain 
James  Lawrence,  sailed  from  Boston  to  engage  the  "  Shannon,"  which  was 
lying  outside,  waiting  for  the  battle.  The  two  ships  were  nearly  matched 
in  guns  and  men,  what  slight  difference  there  was  being  in  favor  of  the 
"  Chesapeake  "  ;  but  the  crew  of  the  latter  had  been  recently  shipped  and 
was  partly  composed  of  disaffected  men,  and  Lawrence  had  had  no  time  to 
discipline  them.     The  engagement  was  short  and  decisive.     Ranging  up 

'  James's  JVav.  //is/.,  vi.  234. 

»  [From  an  cngt.-ivini;  in  i\\<:  Aiialfdii:  .1/<r?-.  (1813),  vols.  ii.  and  Hi.  (separate  engravings),  after  Stuart's 
picture,  which  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Wni.  Redmond  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  has  been  engraved  by  Edwin,  by  N. 
Kollinson,  and  by  W.  S.  I.epey.  (Cf.  Mason's  Stiiar!,  212.)  The  medal  given  to  I-awrencc  for  his  capture  of 
the  •'  Peacock  "  has  a  profile  likeness  (I.ouIkiI,  no.  34  ;  I.ossing,  700).  .\  \iew  of  I^wrence's  tomb  in  Trinity 
Church  is  given  in  Harfer's  Mag.,  Nov.,  1S76,  p.  872.  —  Eu.] 
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alongside  of  the  "  Shannon,"  whose  crew  had  been  brought  to  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency  by  Captain  Broiic  their  commander,  the  "  Chosapeaivc  " 
at  the  first  fire  received  a  severe  injury  in  the  loss  ot  several  of  her  officers. 
Falling  foul  of  the  "  Shannon,"  she  was  effectually  raked,  and  jjresently 
a  boarding  party,  led  by  Captain  liroke,  got  possession  of  her  deck.  The 
great  mortality  among  the  officers,'  and  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  crew, 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  boarders.  The  battle  lasted  fifteen  minutes 
only,  and  the  "Chesapeake  "  was  carried  as  a  prize  to  Halifax. 

During  this  summer  the  naval  war  on  the  ocean  continued  with  varying 
fortunes,  two  important  actions  being  fought.  The  brig  "Argus,"  Ca|)tain 
Allen,  after  a  successful  voyage  in  the  Irish  Sea,  in  which  many  prizes  were 
taken  and  destroyed,  was  captured  by  the  English  brig  "  Pelican,"  on  the 
14th  of  August.  ICarly  in  September  the  brig  "  Enterprise,"  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Burrows,  captured  the  English  brig  "Boxer,"  near  Port- 
land, Me. 

The  opening  event  of  the  land  campaign  of  18 13  took  place  in  January. 
General  Winchester,  who  commanded  the  advance  of  Harrison's  army  of 
the  West,  reaching  the  Maumec  Rapids  on  the  loth,  received  an  urgent 
call  for  succor  from  the  village  of  Frenchtown.  on  the  River  Raisin,  which 
had  been  attacked  by  the  ICnglish  and  Indians.  Winchester  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  its  relief,  which  beat  off  the  assailants,  and  then  marched  to 
Frenchtown  in  person.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Proctor,  taking  advantage  of 
the  ice  on  the  lake,  crossed  over  in  force  from  Maiden,  attacked  the  Amer- 
icans, and  made  Winchester  a  prisoner.  The  latter  then  orderorl  his  late 
command  to  surrender,  which  was  done.  Taking  with  him  s  hundred 
prisoners,  Proctor  returned  to  Maiden,  leaving  the  wounded,  mcstly  Ken- 
tucky volunteers,  at  Frenchtown,  where  they  were  massacred  by  the  Indians. 

The  mas.sacre  of  the  River  Raisin  aroused  intense  indignation  in  the 
army  of  the  Northwest,  but  for  the  present  it  was  decided  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive. General  Harrison's  advance  post  was  now  Fort  Meigs,  on  the 
Maumee  River.  The  fort  was  invested  in  May  by  Colonel  Proctor  with  a 
force  of  British  and  Indians,  but  the  timely  arrival  of  General  Clay  with 
a  body  of  Kentucky  volunteers  compelled  Proctor  to  retire.  Another 
attempt  to  take  Fort  Meigs,  made  by  Proctor  in  July,  met  with  no  better 
success,  and  the  L^nglish  general  moved  igainst  Fort  Stephenson,  on  the 
Sandusky,  from  which,  on  the  2d  of  August,  he  was  repulsed,  with  great 
gallantry,  by  Major  Croghan  and  a  small  garrison. 

During  the  spring  of  18 13,  Secretary  Armstrong,  who  had  succeeded 
Eustis  at  the  War  Department,  had  issued  an  order  dividing  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  into  nine  military  districts,  the  eighth  comprising 
the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Erie,  under  Harrison,  and  the  ninth  the  rest 
of  the  frontier  from  Niagara  to  Lake  Champlain,  under  Dearborn.  It 
was  now  recognized  that  the  command  of  the  lakes  was  essential  to  the 

*  See  list  of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  Amer.  St.  Pap.,  A'av.  Aff.,  ii.  629. 
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success  of  military  operations  in  the  adjacent  territory,  and  the  judicious 
efforts  made  by  the  navy,  with  this  ol)jcct,  were  destined  shortly  to  lead 
to  definite  results.  Already  in  the  autumn  of  iXu,  Commodore  Isaac 
Chauncey  had  taken  command  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  the  naval  depot  of  the 
Americans  on  Lake  Ontario.  At  the  beginning  the  only  naval  vessel  on 
the  lake  was  the  small  sloop  of  war  "  Oneida."  Hefore  Chauncey's  arrival, 
Lieutenant  Woolsey  had  ca])tured  the  schooner  "Julia,"  and  had  purchased 


wp^wg 


ISAAC  CHAUNCEY.* 


si.\  other  schooners.  With  these,  Chauncey,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
made  a  brisk  attack  on  the  Canadian  flotilla  in  Kingston  harbor,  —  a  much 
stronger  force,  but  badly  officered  and  manned.  Although  he  could  not 
capture  the  Canadians,  Chauncey  obtained  virtual  control  of  the  lake  for 
the  time.  Meanwhile  the  construction  of  new  vessels  was  actively  pushed 
under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  constructor,  Henry  Eckford.  Four  ad- 
ditional schooners  were  purchased,  the  ship  "  Madison  "  was  completed  and 
launched,  and  a  powerful  corvette,  the  "  General  Pike,"  by  far  the  largest 
vessel  on  the  lake,  was  begun. 

When  the  spring  navigation  opened,  General  Dearborn,  being  now  sure 
of  efficient  cooperation  on  the  water,  determined  on  an  offensive  move- 
ment, which  met  with  greater  success  than  any  which  had  hitherto  been 

•  [From  an  engravinR  in  the  Aiuilctic  Miis:.  OSid),  vol.  viii.,  made  by  Edwin  after  a  picture  by  J.  Wood. 
.Stuart's  picture  is  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,    Cf.  I.ossing.  8S7  ;  Lamb's  AVtc  York,  vol.  ii. —  Eu.] 
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uiulcrtaken  on  the  frontier.  The  cl.icf  ports  of  the  enemy  on  the  lake 
were  Kinj^ston  and  York,  at  each  of  whit  h  a  larj^e  vessel  was  building;. 
Kingston  was  supposed  to  be  well  protecUd  by  forts  and  by  the  flotilla, 
while  York  was  poorly  fortified,  and  defended  only  by  a  garrison  under 
General  Sheaffe.  Against  the  latter  post  Cleneral  Dearborn  now  directed 
a  combined  military  antl  naval  expedition.  On  the  27th  of  April,  the 
troops,  led  by  General  Pike,  landed  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  flotilla, 
which  was  skilfully  handled.  The  attack  was  successful  ;  the  enemy  was 
driven  off  with  the  loss  of  over  half  their  numbers,  the  town  was  taken, 
one  ship  under  construction  was  burnt,  and  the  brig  "Gloucester"  was  caj)- 
tured.  Unfortunately  the  Parliament  House  was  also  burnt,  which  served 
as  the  pretext  for  the  destruction  of  the  government  buildings  at  Washing- 
ton in  the  following  year.  The  American  loss  was  286,  of  which  the  largest 
part  was  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine.  Among  the  killed  was 
General  Pike. 

A  month  later  a  still  more  important  movement  was  directed  against 
I'ort  George,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Niagara  River,  an  excellent 
position,  with  a  strong  garrison. 
The  skilful  management  of  the 
fleet  was  conspicuous  here,  as 
at  York.  The  hot  fire  of  the 
vessels  made  it  impossible  for 
the  enemy's  troops  to  make  an 
effectual  opiiosititm  to  the  land- 
ing, and  his  batteries  were  si- 
lenced. The  ilisembarkation  was 
ably  conducted  by  Captain  Oli- 
ver H.  Perry,  who  had  come 
from  Lake  Erie  to  act  as  Chaun- 
cey's  chief  of  staff,  and  the 
troops  were  led  to  the  assault 
with  great  gallantry  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Winfield  Scott. 
The  enemy  blew  up  the  fort  and 
retreated,  with  a  total  loss  of 
about  900.  The  American  loss 
was  between  60  and   70.     The 

capture  of  F"ort  George  turned  the  remaining  British  posts  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  and  they  were  presently  abandoned. 

While  the  American  forces  were  thus  occupied,  an  attack  was  made  (May 
29th)  on  Sackett's  Harbor  by  the  enemy  under  Sir  George  Prevost  and  Sir 

•  [From  the  National  Portrait  GaNrry,  1839,  vol.  iv..  following  .1  painting  by  C.  Ingham.  There  is  a  pro- 
file  likeness  on  the  medal  awarded  by  Congress  for  his  gallantry  at  Chippewa,  which  is  engraved  in  I.ossing, 
S26.  .iiul  in  Loubat.  no.  xliv.  Cf.  the  engravings  in  the  Analectic  .\fag.,  vol.  iv.,  and  in  Scott's  Autobiografhy. 
—  Ed.] 
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James  Yeo,  the  former  commanding  the  land  forces  and  the  latter  the  fleet. 
Notwithstanding  the  inadequacy  of  the  defences  and  the  misconduct  of  the 
militia,  (General  Hrown,  of  the  New  York  militia,  a  man  of  native  military 
geniiis,  who  commanded  the  defence,  was  able  to  repel  the  attack,  thereby 
saving  the  "  General  Pike,"  the  largest  of  the  American  vessels,  which  was 
then  in  course  of  construction. 

The  campaign  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  18 13,  on  the  New  York 
frontier,  wliicii  had  opened  so  successfully,  was  from  this  time  a  long  and 
unbroken  succession  of  miserable  failures.  Even  on  the  lake,  although 
with  the  launch  of  the  "Pike"  Chauncey  obtained  a  force  superior  to  the 
enemy,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  decided  advantage.  The  strength  of 
Dearborn's  army  was  wasted  in  detached  enterprises,  which  would  have 
been  of  no  great  moment  had  they  succeeded,  but  which  generally  ended 
in  humiliating  disasters,  owing  to  the  professional  ignorance  and  inexperi- 
ence of  the  officers  and  v/ant  of  discipline  among  the  men.  In  July  Dear- 
born was  recalled  from  the  command,  and  his  place  was  taken  in  August 
by  General  James  Wilkinson,  a  professional  soldier,  but  of  impaired  powers, 
and  at  this  time  in  bad  health.  A  considerable  force  was  assembled,  and 
an  important  expedition  projected,  the  preparations  being  directed  person- 
ally by  General  Armstrong,  the  successor  of  Eustis  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment, who  proceeded  to  Sackett's  Harbor  in  October  for  the  purpose. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  expedition  was  Montreal,  which  was  selected 
in  preference  to  Kingston,  a  far  more  accessible,  and  in  some  ways  more 
important,  point.  General  Hampton,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand in  Northeastern  New  York,  and  who  had  soon  after  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful incursion  into  Canada,  was  to  march  directly  north  from  Lake 
Champlain,  and  cooperate  with  the  main  force  under  Wilkinson.  The  lat- 
ter set  out  from  Sackett's  Harbor  late  in  October,  and,  though  the  season 
was  far  advanced,  descended  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  penetrated  some  dis- 
tance into  the  Canadian  territory  after  a  small  engagement  at  Chrysler's 
Farm.  Notice  had  already  been  sent  to  Hampton  to  advance  with  his 
troops  and  supplies  and  effect  a  junction  at  St.  Regis.  But  at  this  point  a 
despatch  was  received  from  Hampton,  declining,  for  various  reasons,  to  co- 
operate. This  defection,  together  with  the  want  of  supplies  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  led  Wilkinson  to  give  up  the  expedition,  and  his  army 
retired  to  winter-quarters. 

In  December,  General  McClure,  a  militia  officer  who  had  been  left  in 
command  of  the  Niagara  region  after  Wilkinson's  departure,  abandoned 
Fort  George,  after  burning,  entirely  without  cause  or  justification,  the  ad- 
joining Canadian  village  of  Newark.  Reprisals  followed  upon  all  the  Amer- 
ican posts  in  the  neighborhood,  which  were  at  the  time  imperfectly  de- 
fended, including  Lewiston,  Fort  Niagara,  Black  Rock,  and  Buffalo.  Fort 
Niagara  was  held  by  the  enemy  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  adjacent  territory,  the  campaign  of  18 13  offered 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  ineffectual  operations  of  the  Ontario  forces.     The 
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abandonment  by  the  enemy  of  the  Niagara  frontier  in  the  previous  May 
had  had  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  movements  in  the  Northwest. 
The  squadron  on  Lake  Erie,  which  in  March  had  been  placed  under  the 
command  of  Commander  Oliver  H.  Perry,  was  composed  of  two  good-sized 


O.   H.   PERRV.» 

brigs  and  three  schooners,  building  at  the  town  of  Erie,  and  of  the  small 
brig  "Caledonia"  and  four  gunboats,  which  were  lying  at  Black  Rock,  in 
the  Niagara  River.  The  evacuation  of  the  British  posts  enabled  Perry  to 
move  the  vessels  at  Black  Rock  out  of  the  river,  and  thence  by  the  lake 
to  Erie,  thus  uniting  the  two  portions  of  the  fleet. 

By  May,  the  two  new  brigs,  the  "Lawrence"  and  the  "Niagara,"  were 
launched,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  fit  them  out  for  a  cruise.  The  bar 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  had  only  a  few  feet  of  water,  rendering  the 
passage  of  the  brigs  exceedingly  difficult  at  any  time,  and  quite  impossible 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Commodore  Barclay,  however,  who  com- 
manded the  English  squadron  lying  before  Erie,  withdrew  from  his  position 

•  After  .in  engraving  in  the  Analecfic  Afni;.  (Dec,  1S13),  vol.  ii.,  made  by  Edwin  from  Waldo'.s  picture. 
The  portrait  by  J.  W.  Jarvis  lias  been  engraved  by  I.  B.  Forrest,  and  in  Cooper's  Naval  Hist.  (London,  iS  V))i 
vol.  i.,  by  S.  Freeman.  The  original  is  in  the  New  Vork  City  Hall  (Lossing,  pp.  521,  52;).  Stuart's  picture 
is  owned  by  O.  H.  Perry  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

There  is  a  profile  likeness  on  the  medal  given  by  Congress  for  his  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  to,  1S13.  It 
is  figured  by  Lossing,  p.  535,  and  by  Loubat,  i\o.  32. 
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for  two  days,  thereby  enabling  Perry  to  get  the  brigs  over  the  bar.  From 
that  time  he  had  the  superiority  in  force  on  the  lake. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  when  the  American  ships  were  lying  at  an- 
chor in  Put-in-Bay,  the  British  squadron  was  sighted  outside,  and  Perry 
advanced  to  meet  them.  By  a  shift  of  wind  he  obtained  the  weather-gauge. 
His  tactical  arrangement  was  what  is  known  as  "the  oblique  attack"  in 
column  ahead,  the  enemy  being  at  anchor,  and  the  advancing  column  being 
directed  towards  the  head  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  wind  was  light,  and 
the  "  Lawrence,"  Perry's  flagship,  which  led  the  advance,  was  for  a  long 
time  exposed  to  a  severe  fire,  without  receiving  much  support  from  the  ves- 
sels in  the  rear.  The  protracted  engagement  which  the  "  Lawrence  "  sus- 
tained, almost  alone,  resulted  in  the  killing  or  wounding  of  nearly  every 
man  on  board,  and  the  complete  disabling  of  her  battery. 

At  this  juncture  Perry  lowered  his  boat,  left  his  flagship,  and  went  on 
board  the  "Niagara,"  which  was  still  fresh,  sending  Captain  Elliott  of 
the  "  Niagara  "  to  bring  up  the  schooners  in  the  rear.  He  re-formed  his 
ships  in  line  abreast,  and,  the  breeze  freshening,  he  advanced  rapidly,  and 
broke  the  enemy's  line  at  several  points.  The  two  principal  British  ships 
were  caught  while  attempting  to  wear,  and,  being  unable  to  withstand  this 
fresh  attack,  surrendered.  The  others  followed  their  example.  Two  of  the 
smaller  vessels,  which  attempted  to  escape,  were  pursued  and  brought  back, 
and  Perry  was  able  to  announce  to  General  Harrison  a  complete  victor}-. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  Perry's  famous  despatch.  General  Har- 
rison prepared  to  move  against  Maiden,  which  for  more  than  a  year  had 
been  the  strategic  centre  of  British  operations  in  the  Northwest.  The  cap- 
tured vessels  were  used  as  transports,  and  the  troops  sailed  across  the  lake. 
The  cavalry  regiment  from  Kentucky,  under  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
marched  around  by  land.  General  Proctor,  foreseeing  the  attack,  aban- 
doned the  fort  at  Maiden  and  fled  up  the  River  Thames.  Thither  he  was 
pursued  by  Johnson's  cavalry,  and  on  the  5th  of  October,  near  Moravian 
Town,  Harrison,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  came  up  with  the  enemy, 
composed,  as  usual,  of  British  and  Indians,  the  latter  under  Tecumseh. 
The  battle  which  followed  was  a  decisive  victory.  Proctor  escaped  by 
flight,  but  Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  all  of  the  enemy  who  remained  on  the 
field  surrendered.  The  supremacy  thus  established  on  Lake  Erie  and 
throughout  the  Northwest  continued  unbroken  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

During  the  summer  of  18 13,  the  Creek  Indians,  occupying  Southwestern 
Georgia  and  a  large  part  of  Alabama,  became  restless  and  hostile,  having 
been  incited  to  disturbance  by  the  influence  of  Tecumseh.  Two  parties 
soon  developed  among  these  Indians :  the  Georgians,  or  Upper  Creeks,  as 
they  were  called,  adhering  to  the  whites  ;  while  the  Lower  Creeks,  living  in 
the  country  about  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rivers,  were  bent  on  war.  In 
August,  a  party  of  the  latter,  led  by  a  chief  named  Weathcrsford,  surprised 
and  took  Fort  Mims,  near  the  Alabama  River,  and  massacred  a  large  num. 
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ber  of  settlers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort.  Four  expeditions  were 
immediately  set  on  foot,  from  West  and  from  East  Tennessee,  from  Georgia, 
and  from  Mississippi,  to  attack  the  hostile  Indians.  The  four  columns  of  in- 
vasion  entered  Alabama  from  different  points,  and,  during  a  campaign  last- 
ing from  October  to  December,  they  were  generally  successful,  especially 
that  from  West  Tennessee,  which  was  commanded  by  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son.  Owing  to  the  want  of  unity  among  the  different  commands,  the  work 
was  not  fully  accomplished,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  militia  returned 
home.  The  war,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  one  of  extermination,  the  whites 
giving  no  quarter,  and  great  numbers  of  Indians  were  slaughtered  in  the 
successive  encounters. 

In  January,  1814,  fighting  was  renewed,  and  the  Georgians  and  Tennes- 
seans,  with  reduced  forces,  barely  held  their  own.  In  March,  Jackson,  who 
was  about  this  time  appointed  a  major-general,  received  large  reinforce- 
ments, consisting  of  regulars  and  Tennessee  militia,  as  well  as  friendly 
Indians.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  he  resolved  to  stake  everything 
on  a  final  encounter,  and  on  the  27th  attacked  the  main  body  of  Creeks,  in 
a  strongly  fortified  position  at  the  Horse  Shoe,  or  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa. 
The  enemy's  rear,  protected  by  the  river,  was  assailed  by  the  volunteers 
and  the  Indian  allies,  while  the  works  in  front  were  carried  Ijy  an  assault 
of  the  regulars.  The  battle  of  Tohopeka,  as  it  was  called,  lasted  for  five 
hours  with  great  fury,  and  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  Jackson.  As 
in  the  previous  campaign,  the  Indians  were  put  to  death  even  after  the 
battle  was  over.  Soon  after,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  by  which  the 
hostile  Creeks  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  territory. 

The  opening  event  of  the  campaign  of  18 14  was  a  second  futile  expe- 
dition, under  Wilkinson,  into  Canada,  which  proceeded  only  as  far  as  the 
British  outposts  at  La  Colle,  and  terminated  in  a  failure  unparalleled  even 
in  the  events  of  the  two  preceding  yeans,  for  ludicrous  feebleness  and  ineffi- 
ciency.    Wilkinson  was  soon  after  relieved. 

The  general  officers  who  had  hitherto  attempted  the  conduct  of  the  war 
on  the  northern  frontier,  and  who  had  only  displayed  various  degrees  and 
phases  of  incompetency,  had  now  retired  from  the  scene  of  active  cam- 
paigning, and  the  men  who  were  appointed  to  succeed  them  were  fortu- 
nately real  soldiers.  Colonel  George  Izard  of  South  Carolina,  who  had 
served  as  an  engineer  officer  in  the  French  army,  was  appointed  major-gen- 
eral, with  the  command  of  the  army  near  Lake  Champlain.  Izard  hardly 
fulfilled  the  hopes  raised  by  his  appointment,  owing  largely  to  his  dissatis- 
faction at  finding  the  condition  of  his  army  so  far  below  the  standi  rd  to 
which  his  European  experience  had  accustomed  him  ;  but  at  least  he  com- 
mitted no  conspicuous  blundeis.  The  force  on  the  Niagara  frontier  was 
entrusted  to  another  new  major-general,  Jacob  Brown,  who,  although  not  a 
trained  soldier  at  the  start,  had  become  one  during  the  war,  and  whose 
quick  eye  and  prompt  decision,  aided  by  a  genius  for  command  and  organ- 
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ization,  had  rewarded  him  with  success  in  the  two  operations  for  which  he 
had  already  obtained  distinction,  the  defence  of  Ogdensburg  and  of  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor.  Brown  was  fortunate  in  the  assistance  of  three  brigade  com- 
manders, Winfield  Scott,  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  and  E.  W.  Ripley  ;  the  first 
two  trained  officers  of  merit,  —  Scott,  indeed,  being  a  man  of  very  uncom- 
mon merit,  —  and  the  third  making  up  in  sound  judgment  what  he  lacked 
in  experience.  All  were  men  of  resolution  and  unmistakable  gallantry,  and 
the  subordinate  of.lcers  included  several  of  great  promise.  The  want  of 
discipline  hitherto  shown  in  the  ranks  was  corrected  by  the  establishment 
of  a  camp  of  instruction  under  Scott,  which  raised  the  little  army  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  hitherto  unknown  on  the  frontier. 

During  the  winter,  large  ships  had  been  built  on  Lake  Ontario  by  both 
sides ;  but  the  enemy,  more  favorably  situated  for  procuring  supplies,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  ready  first.  For  the  time,  no  cooperation  could  be  ex- 
pected from  Commodore  Chauncey,  and  early  in  July  General  Brown  started 
alone  on  his  projected  invasion,  with  between  three  and  four  thousand  men, 
in  three  brigades  :  the  regulars  under  Scott  and  Ripley,  and  the  volunteers 
under  Porter.  Fort  Erie,  held  by  a  small  garrison,  surrendered  without  a 
blow.  After  an  advance  of  a  few  miles,  on  the  5th  of  July,  the  enemy  was 
encountered,  under  General  Riall,  in  a  secure  position  behind  the  Chippewa 
River.  Riall  advanced  from  his  position  and  crossed  the  river  to  meet  a 
demonstration  made  by  the  volunteer  brigade  ;  but,  uS  the  latter  fell  back, 
Scott  made  an  impetuous  charge,  which  drove  the  enemy  across  the  river 
again,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  loss.  Riall  then  immediately  retreated  to  Lake 
Ontario,  uncovering  the  Niagara  frontier  on  the  Canada  side,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Fort  George. 

Brown  remained  here  three  weeks,  vainly  endeavoring  to  get  supplies 
and  aid  from  the  fleet.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  large  body  of  men,  under 
General  Drummond,  had  come  to  Riall's  assistance,  and  the  combined  force 
advanced  to  the  Niagara.  Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  Scott,  leading 
the  American  advance,  fell  in  with  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  on  an  emi- 
nence at  Lundy's  Lane,  near  the  falls,  with  a  battery  in  position.  In  ap- 
proaching this  pjsition,  Scott  suffered  severe  loss  ;  but  a  regiment  which  he 
had  sent,  under  Major  Jesup,  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  penetrated  to  the 
rear  and  captured  a  number  of  prisoners,  among  whom  was  General  Riall. 
Soon  after  dark,  Brown  came  up  with  the  main  army,  and  Colonel  James 
Miller,  being  ordered  to  storm  the  enemy's  battery,  curried  it  by  assault 
in  a  charge  of  great  gallantry.  The  hilltoji  which  Miller  had  carried  was 
held  by  Ripley,  supported  by  Porter  and  Jesup,  against  three  determined 
assaults  of  the  enemy's  whole  force,  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  During 
these  attacks,  Scott,  with  the  remains  of  his  brigade,  took  the  assailants  in 
flank,  and  the  latter  finally  desisted  and  left  the  Americans  in  position. 
Brown  and  Scott  were  both  wounded,  and  Ripley,  who  was  left  in  com- 
mand, being  unable  to  bring  off  the  captured  guns,  retired  to  the  camp 
without  them,  and  the  enemy  was  thus  enabled  to  recover  thnm, 
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The  superiority  of  the  British  force  made  it  prudent  for  the  army  to 
return  to  Fort  Erie,  of  which  Gaines  was  ordered  to  take  command.  The 
fort  was  warmly  attacked  by  Drummond  on  the  isth  of  August,  but  Gaines 
repelled  his  assaults  successfully,  and  Drummond,  after  having  lost  nearly 
one  fourth  of  his  troops,  gave  up  the  attempt  and  began  a  regular  invest- 
ment. Matters  thus  remained  for  a  month,  the  besiegers  constantly  ad- 
vancing their  lines  and  erecting  strong  works.  At  length.  Brown,  who  had 
in  the  mean  while  recovered  from  his  wounds  and  resumed  the  command, 
conceived  the  audacious  plan  of  raising  the  siege  by  a  sortie.  On  the  17th 
of  September  he  carried  out  the  plan  with  brilliant  success.  The  enemy's 
advance  works  were  surprised,  carried,  and  blown  up  before  the  main  army 
could  reach  the  ground,  and  Brown  withdrew  to  the  fort,  taking  with  him  a 
large  number  of  prisoners.  Drummond  thereupon  abandoned  the  siege 
and  drew  off  his  forces  beyond  the  Chippewa. 

All  that  had  been  gained  in  the  summer  campaign  was  lost  by  Izard  in 
the  fall.  This  officer,  who  had  come  from  ''lattsburg  some  time  before  with 
4,000  of  his  best  troops,  took  the  place  of  Brown  and  his  depleted  army. 
Although  superior  to  Drummond  in  force,  Izard  delayed  action  until  the 
enemy  had  retreated  from  his  exposed  position  ;  then,  without  striking  a 
blow,  he  destroyed  Fort  Erie  and  withdrew  to  the  New  York  side.  This 
was  the  last  movement  of  importance  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 

The  "  Essex,"  under  Captain  David  Porter,  having  set  out  in  the  autumn 
of  1812  for  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific  with  the  "Constitution  "  and  "  Hornet," 
but  having  failed  to  meet  her  consorts  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  as  had  been 
intended,  proceeded  on  her  cruise  alone.  This  cruise  lasted  eighteen 
months,  during  which  the  "  Essex  "  was  cut  off  from  communication  with 
the  United  States,  and  depended  on  her  prizes  ior  supplies.  At  this  time 
the  Pacific  was  filled  with  American  and  English  whalers,  the  former  of 
which  were  unarmed,  while  the  lutter,  being  commissioned  as  privateers, 
carried  small  but  formidable  batteries.  The  enemy  had  no  naval  vessels  in 
that  quarter.  Had  the  "  Essex "  not  made  her  cruise,  the  English  priva- 
teers woulc'  undoubtedly  have  destroyed  the  American  whaling  trade  in  the 
Pacific.  As  it  was,  the  "  Essex "  net  only  prevented  this  result,  but  in- 
flicted a  like  injury  upon  the  enemy. 

In  the  course  of  the  crui.se.  Porter  captured  thirteen  fine  vessels,  a  few 
of  which  were  sent  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  United  States, 
while  the  remainder  were  fitted  out  as  cruisers,  forming  a  squadron  under 
Porter's  command.  Considerable  time  was  spent  during  the  autumn  of 
18 1 3  at  the  Marquesas  Islands,  where  Porter  took  an  active  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  native  tribes.  Returning,  finally,  to  Valparaiso  with  his  ship 
and  her  tender,  the  "  Essex  Junior "  (one  of  the  captured  prizes),  Porter 
met  the  enemy's  frigate  "  Phoebe  "  and  the  sloop  "  Cherub,"  commanded  by 
Captain  Hillyar.  A  battle  ensued  on  the  28th  of  March,  1814,  in  which, 
after  a  resistance  almost  unparalleled  for  stubbornness  and  tenacity,  the 
"  Essex  "  was  defeated  and  destroyed. 
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In  the  year  1814  occurred  several  minor  actions.  The  sloop  "Peacock," 
under  Captain  Warringt^.i,  captured  the  enemy's  brig  "  Epervier,"  off  the 
coast  of  Florida,  in  April.  The  "  Wasp,"  a  new  sloop-of-war,  which  had 
been  named  after  the  first  "  Wasp,"  the  captor  of  the  "  Frolic,"  cruised 
to  the  English  Channel,  where  she  destroyed  several  prizes.  Her  first 
battle  was  with  the  sloop  "  Reindeer,"  which  she  captured  and  burned. 
Early  in  September  th"  "  Wasp "  had  another  action  with  the  sloop 
"  Avon,"  which  was  defeated,  and  which  sank  soon  after  the  action.  After 
this  engagement,  a  despatch  was  received  from  the  "  Wasp  "  by  a  prize 
which  she  had  subsequently  captured,  but  this  was  the  last  that  was  ever 
heard  of  her. 


FORT  OSWEGO,  i798.» 


By  this  time  the  English  fleet  on  the  coast  of  America  had  been  so 
largely  reinforced  that  it  was  able  to  maintain  an  effective  blockade  of  all 
the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  very  few  American  cruisers 
were  able  to  get  to  sea,  and  these  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Priva- 
teers were  still  actively  cruising  in  great  numbers,  and  their  prizes  during 
the  war  amounted,  altogether,  to  over  1,400.  About  300  more  were  taken 
by  vessels  of  the  navy.  Considering  the  disparity  in  naval  force  between 
the  two  belligerents,  this  result  is  remarkable. 

In  the  spring  of  18 14,  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  which,  as  far  as 
it  had  exerted  itself  in  the  war  at  all,  had  made  it  hitherto  a  defensive  war, 
was  in  a  position  to  pursue  an  aggressive  policy,  its  armies  being  no  longer 
required,  since  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  for  operations  on  the  Continent. 
Detachments  of  veteran  troops  were  sent  to  America,  and  invasions  were 

*  From  n  print  in  Deui-iftion  of  the  Genesee  Country,  .Albany,  1798. 
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planned  from  Canada  and  at  points  on  the  seaboard.  Late  in  the  spring, 
Sir  James  L.  Yeo,  with  a  British  squadron,  was  cruising  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  descending  upon  Oswego,  captured  the  fort  and  the  stores  and  provis- 
ions that  were  contained  in  it.  The  first  of  the  armies  of  invasion,  num- 
bering about  12,000  men,  was  commanded  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  and  start- 
ing from  Montreal,  crossed  the  frontier  early  in  September.  The  with- 
drawal of  Izard  with  4,000  of  his  picked  troops  to  the  Niagara,  left  the  west 


COMMODORE    MACDONOUGH.* 

shore  of  Lake  Champlain  guarded  only  by  a  small  force  at  Plattsburg  under 
General  Alexander  Macomb,  which  was  presently  increased  somewhat  by 
militia  from  New  York  and  Vermont.  The  advance  of  the  British  was  sup- 
ported by  a  fleet  on  the  lake,  consisting  of  the  frigate  "  Confiance,"  carrying 
a  heavy  battery  of  thirty  long  24-pounders,  the  brig  "  Linnet,"  and  the  sloops 
"  Chubb  "  and  "  Finch."  To  oppose  this  fleet,  a  force  had  been  created  by 
Commodore  Macdonough,  consisting  of  the  flagship  "  Saratoga,"  the  brig 

•  After  Stuart's  picture,  owned  by  hij  descendants,  and  now  hangins  in  the  Century  Club,  N.  i'.,  whence, 
tlirouijh  the  interposition  of  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  permission  was  kindly  grcnted  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Macdonough 
to  make  a  negative. 
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"Eagle,"  the  schooner.  " Ticonderoga,"  and  the  sloop  "Preble."  Each 
squadron  had  also  a  flotilla  of  gunboats.  The  two  {dices  on  the  lake  were 
nearly  matched,  although  the  heavy  battery  of  the  "  Confiance "  gave 
whatever  advantage  there  was  to  the  enemy. 

Macdonough  had  arranged  his  squadron  in  a  line  heading  north,  —  the 
"Eagle"  leading,  next  to  her  the  "Saratoga,"  and  the  "Ticonderoga" 
and  the  "  Preble  "  astern  of  the  flagship.  In  this  order  the  ships  lay 
at  anchor  in  ?lattsburg  Bay,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  Careful 
preparations  had  been  made  beforehand  to  wind  or  turn  the  "  Saratoga " 


THOMAS    MACDONOUGH* 

incase  her  engaged  broadside  should  become  disabled.  On  the  nth  of 
September  the  English  fleet,  under  Commodore  Downie,  appeared  in  sight, 
and,  rounding  Cumberland  Head,  advanced  to  the  attack.  Prevost's  army 
had  already  arrived  before  Plattsburg,  but  remained  inactive,  awaiting  the 
issue  of  the  naval  battle.  Macdonough's  position  was  well  chosen,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  inflict  serious  loss  upon  the  enemy  as  the  latter  advanced. 
Finally  Downie  came  to  anchor,  and  opened  fire.  The  mortality  on  both 
sides  was  great,  the  water  being  smooth  and  the  guns  fired  at  point-blank 

Note  to  opposite  Cut.  —  Fac-siniile  of  .i  plate  in  Bouchette's  Brif.  Dominions  in  .Vo.  Anicr.  (London, 
1852).  This  Canadian  fort  was  built  by  M.  de  Cbambly  before  the  English  conquest,  and  was  strongly  garri- 
soned during  the  war,  1812-14,  and  made  a  rendezvous  in  the  last  year  for  a  force  of  over  6,000  men.  Cf.  the 
woodcuts  in  P.  Stansbury's  Pedestrian  Tour  in  .Vo.  America  (N.  V.,  1822I,  p.  22S  ;  and  in  Cassell's  United 
Slates,  ii.  46S. 

*  .\fter  a  print  in  the  Analectic  Sfat^avne,  vii.  201,  engraved  by  Gimbrede,  after  a  painting  by  J.  \V. 
Jarvis.  (Cf.  Lossing's  War  of  i8ii,  pp.  856,  879.)  There  is  another  engraving  by  J.  B.  Forrest  in  the  A'a- 
tional  Portrait  Gallery,  vol.  i. ;  and  engr.aved  by  Freeman,  it  is  given  in  Cooper's  Naval  Hist.  (London),  vol, 
ii.  .\  medal  likeness  is  given  in  Loubat,  no.  35,  and  in  Lossing,  p.  S78.  The  title-page  of  the  Anc  '-ctic  Mag., 
July-Dec,  1818,  has  a  vignette,  showing  Com,  Macdonough's  farmhouse  on  Cumberland  Bay,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  in  the  distance  the  .\merican  forts,  Plattsburg,  and  the  camp  of  Su-  George  Prevost.  It  has  been 
reproduced  in  Lossing's  War  of  rSri,  p.  879. 
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ranj^c.  The  "  I'reble  "  was  driven  from  her  position  by  the  enemy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  "  Finch "  wa.s  disabled  by  tiie  "  Ticonderoga "  and 
drifted  ashore,  and  the  "Chubb"  was  captured.  The  fight  continued 
between  the  "  Ticonderoga "  and  the  enemy's  gunboats  at  the  rear,  and 
between  the  two  flagshijis  at  the  heail  of  the  line.  The  "  Ticonderoga." 
gallantly  defended  by  Captain  Cassin,  finally  succeeded  in  driving  off  the 
gunboats.  The  "  Saratoga,"  when  her  starboard  guns  were  gradually 
disabled,  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  the  appliances  previously  prepared,  in 
turning  ami  bringing  a  fresh  broadside  to  bear.  This  attack  proved  to  be 
too  much  for  the  "Confiance,"  whose  captain,  Downie,  had  already  fallen, 
and  she  surrendered,  the  other  vessels  of  the  enemy's  force  sharing  her 
fate. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  seeing  the  result  of  the  battle  in  the  bay,  made 
only  a  feeble  demonstration  against  Plattsburg,  and  jiresently  retreated  to 
Canada. 

The  second  of  the  armies  of  invasion  of  1814  was  commanded  by  General 
Ross,  and  was  an  excellent  force,  although  not  numerically  large.  Its 
objective  point  was  the  Chesapeake,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  powerful 
fleet  under  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  who  had  now  replaced 
Sir  John  Warren.  Rear-Admiral  Cockburn  remained  as  second  in  com- 
mand, his  knowledge  of  the  bay  and  of  the  people  around  it,  gained  during 
his  previous  service,  being  of  great  value  to  the  expedition.  The  troops 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  August.  For  two  months  past  Admiral  Cock- 
burn  had  been  scouring  the  bay,  and  had  effected  landings  at  nearly  every 
important  ii  at,  where  he  destroyed  such  stores  as  he  could  reach,  the 
small  militia  detachments  in  the  neighborhood  generally  falling  back  at  his 
approach. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  the  fleet  proceeded  up  the  Patuxent 
River,  where  General  Ross  and  his  army  landed,  with  Admiral  Cockburn, 
to  march  against  Washington.  Intimations  of  the  projected  attack  had 
been  received  by  the  government  in  June,'  and  early  in  July  preliminary 
preparations  were  made  for  defence.  A  tenth  military  district  was  created, 
composed  of  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  adjacent  counties 
of  Virginia,  and  General  William  H.  Winder,  a  Baltimore  lawyer  who  had 
seen  some  service  in  Canada  the  year  before,  when  he  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner, was  appointed  to  the  command.  His  force  consisted  of  a  very  small 
body  —  numbering  perhaps  500  —  of  regular  troops,  and  the  district  mili- 
tia of  about  2,000  men.  The  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  militia 
was  subject  to  call,  but  Armstrong  regarded  an  attack  upon  Washington  as 
improbable,  and  the  government  funds  being  then  exceedingly  low,  he  had 
postponed  the  summons.  A  month,  which  the  militia  might  have  passed 
in  training,  had  their  officers  been  competent  to  train  them,  was  thus  lost, 
and  the  call,  which  was  only  issued  towards  the  end  of  July,  when  the  Brit- 

'  From  Gallatin  and  Bayard,  /tm.  St.  Pap.,  Mil.  Aff,  i.  524. 
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ish  fleet  had  arrived  in  the  bay,  came  so  late  that  only  the  Maryland  troops 
reached  the  ground  before  the  invasion  was  over.  A  flotilla  of  gunboats, 
under  Commodore  Joshua  Barney,  a  famous  officer  of  the  Revolutionary 
navy,  lying  at  the  time  in  the 
upper  Patu.xent,  was  destroyed  at 
the  enemy's  approach,  and  Bar- 
ney joined  Winder  with  500  sea- 
men, the  only  body  that  offered 
any  resistance  to  the  enemy. 

The  e.xpeditionary  force  under 
Ross  and  Cockburn,  for  it  could 
hardly  be  called  an  army,  com- 
posed of  about  4,500  men,  with- 
out cavalry,  and  with  only  such 
artillery  as  the  seamen  could 
haul,  marched  from  the  landing 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Wash- 
ington. The  expedition,  from  a 
military  standpoint,  was  a  rash 
venture,  and  had  the  defence 
been  conducted  with  any  judg- 
ment whatever,  would  have  ended 
in  overwhelming  disaster.  The 
experience  of  Cockburn,  how- 
ever, with  the  militia  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay  had  led  him  to  gauge  accurately  the  probabilities  of  opposition, 
and  the  British  advanced  for  five  days  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country, 
away  from  their  base  of  supplies,  heavily  laden,  in  a  severe  climate,  through 
a  country  favorable  for  incessant  attack,  without  meeting  the  slightest  re- 
sistance. On  the  24th  of  August  they  arrived  at  Bladensburg,  on  the  east- 
ern branch  of  the  Potomac. 

The  engagement  that  took  place  at  this  point,  known  as  the  battle  of 
Bladensburg,  was  a  battle  only  in  name.  By  the  arrival  of  the  Maryland 
militia  the  night  before.  Winder's  army  had  mounted  up  to  6,000  men,  at 
a  low  estimate,  with  some  cavalry,  and  a  large  number  of  guns  from  the 
Navy  Yard,  a  force  quite  double  that  of  the  enemy,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  position  and  the  neighborhood  of  a  base.  The  British  troops 
were  worn  out  with  their  march,  and  hardly  in  a  condition  to  resist  a 
vigorous  attack,  even  from  an  inferior  force.  They  had  entered  on  a  haz- 
ardous undertaking,  and  a  slight  repulse  would  have  resulted  in  a  disastrous 
retreat,  with  the  ultimate  destruction  of  their  force. 

The  victory  of  the  enemy  under  these  apparently  hopeless  circumstances 
was  due  to  the  incapacity  of  the  military  authorities  and  to  the  demorali- 

•  From  the  National  Par/rait  Gallery,  1839,  vol.  iv.,  following  a  drawing  by  W.  G.  Armstrong,  after  a 
miniature  by  Isabey.    Cf.  Lossing,  930.    \  likeness  by  Wood  is  in  Mrs.  Barney's  Bio£^.  Mem.  of  Barney. 
VOL.  VII.  —  26 
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zation  of  the  militia.  The  latter  defect  might  have  been  corrected  if  time 
had  been  taken  for  the  purpose ;  but  for  the  former,  which  tended  still 
further  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  men,  there  was  no  remedy.  The 
President,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  was  on  the  field,  together 
with  Monroe,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Armstrong,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  other  members  of  the  cabinet ;  and  while  General  Winder  was  osten- 
sibly in  command,  the  civil  functionaries  took  a  hand  in  directing  detaiLs, 
and  orders  were  given  and  countermanded  by  amateurs,  with  the  enemy 
in  sight,  until  the  army  presented  a  spectacle  of  rare  confusion.  As  the 
enemy  advanced,  the  militia  stampeded,  carrying  with  them  the  President 
and  the  officials.  Barney's  artillery  held  its  ground,  and  inflicted  consid- 
erable loss  ;  indeed,  almost  the  only  collision  between  opposing  forces  in 
the  battle  was  the  artillery  fight  of  the  sailors.     The  latter,  however,  being 


FORT  Mchenry  and  the  entrance  to  Baltimore  harboh.* 

unsupported,  were  presently  outflanked  on  both  sides,  and  they  also  fled. 
The  Americans  passed  through  Washington,  and  that  part  of  the  force 
which  remained  together,  comprising  2,000  or  more  men,  occupied  George- 
town. 

The  enemy  took  possession  of  the  city  and  burnt  the  Capitol,  the  Exec- 
utive Mansion,  the  Treasury,  and  the  state  and  war  departments,  with  such 
part  of  their  contents  as  had  not  been  removed.  The  pecuniary  loss  from 
the  destruction  of  these  buildings,  for  which  the  burning  of  the  parliament 
house  at  York  furnished  some  sort  of  justification,  was  considerable,  but  it 
was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  irreparable  loss  of  records  which  were 
consumed  by  the  fire.  A  wholesale  destruction  of  property  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  including  several  ships  on  the  stocks,  was  begun  by  the  Americans 
and  finished   by  the  British.     Ross  only  remained  a  night  and  a  day  at 

•  After  a  print  in  the  Analectic  Afagazine,  Oct.,  i8i8.  Ct.  cut  in  Gay's  U.  S.,  iv.  223  ;  and  in  Lossing,  954, 
where  are  other  views  of  neighboring  localities.  Of.  the  view  in  The  Naval  Temple  (Boston,  1816),  and  the 
fac-simile  in  Preble's  Amer.  Flag,  2d  ed.,  p.  724. 
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Washington,  and  withdrawing  deliberately,  took  up  his  line  of  march  to  the 
Patuxcnt  and  rejoined  the  fleet.  No  special  precautions  were  taken  on  the 
return  march,  nor  were  any  needed,  for  the  retreating  enemy  was  suffered 
to  go  on  his  way  without  molestation.  While  the  retreat  was  in  progress  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  under  Captain  Gordon,  which  had  moved 
up  the  Potomac,  attacked  Fort  Washington,  which  was  immediately  aban- 
doned, and,  appearing  before  Alexandria,  captured  all  the  vessels  in  the 
port  and  an  immense  quantity  of  merchandise.  The  prizes  and  stores  were 
then  carried  safely  down  the  river. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  episode,  the  culmination  of  all  the  military 
disasters  of  the  war,  was  the  enforced  resignation  of  Secretary  Armstrong, 
who  was  not,  however,  the  only  person  to  blame  for  it. 

Early  in  September,  the  British  squadron  made  an  attempt  upon  Balti- 
more, but  the  advance  of  the  ships  was  checked  by  the  naval  defences  and 
by  Fort  McHenry,  which  held  out  successfully  against  bombardment.  The 
army  which  had  landed  at  North  Point  met  with  considerable  loss  in  a  series 
of  skirmishes.  General  Ross  being  among  the  killed.  The  strength  of  the 
defences  and  the  large  number  of  militia  which  had  been  called  out  led  the 
enemy  to  abandon  the  attempt  ;  and  after  an  ineffectual  boat  expedition, 
the  fleet  sailed  away  from  the  Patapsco,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  soon  after 
left  the  bay. 

Other  detachments  had  already  made  incursions  at  points  along  the  coast, 
especially  in  Maine,  but  none  of  them  assumed  the  importance  of  Ross's 
daring  raid  upon  Washington  ;  while  an  attack  of  four  sloops-of-war  under 
Captain  Percy  in  the  "  Hermes,"  on  Fort  Bowyer,  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile 
Bay,  was  met  by  the  determined  resistance  of  Major  Lawrence,  the  officer 
in  command,  and  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  ""Hermes"  and  the 
repulse  of  the  assailants.^ 

In  December,  the  British  undertook  the  invasion  of  Louisiana,  the  most 
important  offensive  movement  made,  thus  far,  during  the  war.  A  large 
fleet  appeared  off  Lake  Borgne,  with  10,000  veteran  troops,  commanded 
by  General  Keane,  and  afterwards  by  General  Sir  E.  Pakenham.  The  army 
was  moved  through  the  bayous  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  below 
New  Orleans.  Here  it  was  met  by  General  Jackson,  who,  upon  his  return 
from  a  short  campaign  in  Florida,  had  assumed  the  command  at  New 
Orleans,  and  had  with  great  difficulty  formed  an  army  out  of  local  militia, 
levies  hastily  raised  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  free  negroes  of  Louis- 
iana, and  the  Barataria  outlaws,  under  their  chief  Lafitte.  He  also  obtained 
material  assistance  from  a  small  naval  force,  which,  from  its  position  on 
the  river,  was  able  to  assail  the  enemy  in  flank. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  Jackson  made  a  night  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
advance  position  on  the  river,  where  General  Keane  was  in  command.  The 
attack,  though  vigorous,  produced  no  decisive  result,  and  Jackson  withdrew 


" 


'  For  Jackson's  general  order  narrating  the  incidents  of  this  conflict,  see  Am.  St.  Pup.,  Indian 
Affairs,  i.  860. 
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to  a  well-chosen  position  between  the  swamp  and  the  river.  Here  he 
intrenched  himself.  A  demonstration  made  by  the  enemy  on  the  28th  was 
successfully  repulsed,  and  after  ten  days  of  further  preparation  the  final 
attack  was  made,  January  8,  181 5,  Pakenham  leading  the  main  assault,  and 
Colonel  Thornton  at  the  same  time  attacking  a  small  work  which  had  been 
thrown  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  latter  movement  was  suc- 
cessful, but  the  main  column,  advancing  to  storm  Jackson's  position,  after 


COM.   CHARLES   .STEWART.* 


capturing  a  small  detached  work  on  his  right,  was  twice  thrown  back  in  con- 
fusion. General  Pakenham  was  killed  and  General  Gibbs  mortally  wounded  ; 
and  General  Lambert,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  finding  that  the  pro- 
tracted struggle  was  of  no  a\'ail,  retreated  after  the  loss  of  over  2,000  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Americans,  according  to  Jackson's  official  report, 
lost  sixty-two.  The  British  army  fell  back  to  Lake  Borgne,  where  it  reem- 
barked,  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

In  the  mean  time  the  American  commissioners  at  Ghent  had  agreed  upon 
a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  immediately  ratified  by  the  British  govern- 

•  From  .in  ciiKravinR  in  tlie  .■iiialfcH,  Atng,  (Dec,  1815),  vol.  vi.,  made  by  Ooodman  after  a  picture  by 
Wood.  There  is  a  picture  in  Independence  Hall.  Tlie  medal  with  profile  likeness,  Riven  to  him  for  his  cap- 
ture of  the  "Cyanc''  and  "  Levant  "  m  the  "Constitution,''  is  in  Loubat,  no.  4.8  ;  in  Frost's  Book  of  the  Com- 
modores ;  and  in  LossinK.  y86,  hIid  also  Kivcs  a  likeness  taken  in  1864  (p.  987).  Cf.  Demotratic  AV';'.,  xxviii. 
449- 
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nicnt,  and  in  I'cbruary  peace  was  declared  in  America.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  so  thorouj^hly  tired  of  the  contest  that  it  was  ready  for  peace  at 
almost  any  price.  The  finances  were  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  although, 
under  the  alarm  caused  by  the  recent  invasions,  great  numbers  of  militia 
had  been  organized  and  armed,  the  military  administration  was  in  a  state  of 
worse  confusion  than  ever,  and  the  exposed  States  were  generally  taking 
their  own  measures  for  protection,  without  much  reference  to  the  Federal 
government,  which  was  powerless  to  help  them. 

The  navy,  which  had  covered  it.self  with  credit  during  the  war,  was  now 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  ready  for  successful  employment  in  anj 
quarter.  Several  naval  engagements  had  taken  place  after  the  commission- 
ers had  concluded  their  negotiations  at  Ghent.  The  "  President "  was  cap- 
tured just  outside  of  New  York,  by  the  blockading  squadron,  on  January 
15th.  In  February,  the  "Constitution,"  under  Stewart,  in  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest actions  of  the  war,  took  the  "  Cyane  "  and  the  "  Levant,"  the  latter 
being  afterwards  recaptured  ;  the  "  Hornet,"  Captain  James  Biddle,  took 
the  "  Penguin  "  in  March  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  "  Peacock,"  Captain  Warring- 
ton, took  the  East  India  Company's  sloop  "  Nautilus  "  in  June. 

Before  the  return  of  these  vessels,  the  government  resolved  to  send  a 
squadron   to  the   Mediter- 


ranean,  where  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  taking  advantage 
of  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  cruisers,  had  re- 
sumed his  old  trade  of  pi- 
racy. The  new  ships,  con- 
structed in  the  latter  part  of 
the  war,  were  rapidly  com- 
pleted and  equipped,  and  in 
May  Commodore  Decatur, 
with  a  powerful  squadron 
of  eleven  ships,  sailed  for 
the  Mediterranean.  The 
Algerines,  supposing  that 
the  naval  power  of  the 
United  States  had  been 
crushed  by  the  war  with 
luigland,  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  meeting  an  enemy. 
Ikfore  they  could  learn  of 
his  setting  out,  Decatur 
had  surprised  and  captured  two  of   their  cruisers  at  sea,  and,  suddenly 

•  From  an  engraving  in  thr  Analeclic  Mag.  (Nov.,  1815),  vol.  vi.,  made  by  Gimbrcde  after  a  painting  by 
Wood.  Thos.  Sully's  picture  of  Biddle  is  owned  by  Craig  Hiddle,  Esq.,  of  I'hilad.  {Philad.  Loan  Exhib. 
Ciitdl.,  no.  .11).  There  is  a  profile  likeness  on  the  medal  il.oubat,  no.  49;  Frost's  Commoitores ;  I.ossing,  <)qi, 
who  reproduces  also,  p.  990,  another  portrait)  given  to  him  for  the  capture  of  the  "  Penguin  ' 
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appearing  before  the  city,  he  frightened  the  Dey  into  setting  free  his 
American  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  signing  a  treaty  abolishing  the 
tribute.*  Indemnity  was  next  recovered  from  Tunis  and  Tripoli  for  viola- 
tions of  their  neutrality  during  the  war,  in  permitting  the  capture  of 
American  vessels  within  the  territorial  waters.  The  effect  of  Decatur's 
presence  was  increased  by  the  arrival  soon  after  of  a  new  fleet  under 
Commodore  Bainbridge,  whose  flagship,  the  "  Independ<  nee,"  74,  was  the 
first  American  line-of-battle  ship  in  the  Mediterranean.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  no  serious  difficulties  with  the  Barbary  powers. 

The  United  States  now  entered  upon  a  long  period  of  peace,  which, 
during  thirty  years,  was  only  broken  by  Indian  campaigns  and  by  opera- 
tions against  pirates.  The  army  now  numbered  about  10,000  men.  The 
first  of  the  Indian  wars  occurred  in  181 7-1 8,  and  was  occasioned  by  out- 
rages alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Seminoles  upon  settlers  on 
the  borders  of  Florida,  which  was  still  a  Spanish  possession.  General 
Jackson  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  regulars,  friendly  Creeks, 
and  volunteers  from  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The  "war"  was  a  mere 
foray  into  Florida,  little  resistance  being  made  by  the  Seminoles,  who 
were  the  ostensible  object  of  attack;  while  considerable  disturbance  was 
caused  by  Jackson's  highhanded  proceedings  in  seizing  the  Spanish  posts 
of  St.  Mark's  and  Pensacola,  and  in  executing  two  English  subjects  who 
were  accused  of  aiding  and  inciting  the  Indians. 

During  the  years  1821-1825,  the  navy  was  actively  employed  in  the 
suppression  of  piracy  in  the  West  Indies,  the  squadrons  being  commanded 
successively  by  Henley,  Biddle,  Porter,  and  Warrington.  The  service  was 
arduous  and  difficult,  but  it  was  carried  out  successfully,  and,  after  four 
years  of  determined  resistance,  the  gangs  of  pirates  which  infested  the 
coasts  of  Cuba  and  the  neighboring  islands  were  completely  broken  up. 

In  1832,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  led  by  their  restless  chief  Black  Hawk,  at 
this  time  sixty-five  years  old,  crossed  the  Mississippi  to  recover  the  lands 
formerly  held  by  them  east  of  the  river.  General  Scott  was  to  have  con- 
ducted the  campaign  against  them,  but  before  his  arrival  they  were  twice 
defeated,  —  first  by  Colonel  Dodge,  and  finally  and  completely  at  Bad  Axe, 
early  in  August,  by  General  Henry  Atkinson.  Black  Hawk  soon  after  sur- 
rendered. 

On  May  9th,  1832,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Payne's  Landing,  Fla.,  by 
Colonel  Gadsden,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Seminoles,  in  which  the  latter  consented,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  a 
removal  to  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Two  years  elapsed  before  the 
treaty  was  ratified,  and  the  delay  had  an  unfavorable  effect ;  so  much  so 
that  when  preparations  were  at  last  made  for  removal  a  large  number  of 
the  chiefs  refused  to  go,  The  year  1835  was  spent  in  a  series  of  fruitless 
negotiations,  during  which  occasional  outrages,  committed  by  both  whites 

1  Attn,  of  Cong.,  ist  sess.  14I/1  Cong.,  1475. 
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and  Indians,  increased  the  bad  feeling.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Sem- 
inoles  divided  into  two  hostile  parties,  and  the  chiefs  adhering  to  the 
treaty,  with  their  followers,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  near  Fort  Brooke, 
while  the  others,  influenced  chiefly  by  the  violent  half-breed  Osceola  or 
Powell,  resorted  to  arms. 

Notwithstanding  the  imminence  of  the  danger  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
facts  possessed  by  the  government  at  Washington,  very  little  preparation 
had  been  made  for  hostilities  against  the  Indians.  The  garrisons  of  Fort 
King  near  the  Ocklawaha,  and  of  Fort  Brooke  at  Tampa  Bay,  between 
which  the  enemy  lay  in  the  almost  inaccessible  swamps  of  the  Withla- 
coochee,  comprised  altogether  less  than  450  men.  With  a  part  of  these, 
General  Clinch,  commanding  at  Fort  King,  contemplated  making  an  attack, 
and  he  sent  to  Fort  Brooke  for  such  men  as  could  be  spared.  A  detach- 
ment of  no  men,  under  Major  Dade,  was  sent  to  join  him  ;  but  on  the 
28th  of  December,  four  days  after  setting  out,  it  was  surrounded  by  the 
Seminoles,  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  was  totally  destroyed,  only  three 
men  escaping  with  their  lives.  Three  days  later,  General  Clinch's  force 
defeated  a  detachment  of  the  Indians  on  the  Withlacoochee,  after  which 
it  withdrew  to  Fort  Drane. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  was  at  this  time  divided  into  two  mil- 
itary departments,  the  eastern  under  General  Scott,  and  the  v/estern  under 
General  Gaincjs  ;  and  the  present  scene  of  hostilities  lay  about  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  commands.  Upon  the  news  of  Dade's  massacre,  and 
of  the  Indian  raids  upon  the  settlements  south  of  St.  Augustine,  General 
Gaines,  who  was  then  in  Louisiana,  got  together  a  body  of  regulars  and 
volunteers,  sailed  to  Tampa,  and,  after  landing  at  Fort  Brooke,  marched  to 
Fort  King.  Learning  that  General  Scott  had  been  ordered  from  Washing- 
ton to  take  command,  and  had  already  arrived  in  Florida,  Gaines,  after  a 
short  incursion  into  the  Indian  territory,  withdrev/  to  his  department,  and" 
soon  after  Scott  took  the  field  with  a  considerable  and  well-organized  army, 
the  right  wing  under  General  Clinch,  the  centre  under  Colonel  Lindsay,  and 
the  left  under  General  Eustis,  all  of  whom  advanced  in  March  and  April, 
1836.     No  great  results  followed  from  this  campaign. 

In  June,  1836,  Governor  Call  took  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida,  and 
in  November  he  defeated  the  Seminoles  on  the  Withlacoochee  River.  He 
was  soon  after  relieved  by  General  Thomas  S.  Jesup.  In  the  winter  cam- 
paign of  1836-37,  the  Indians  were  driven  from  their  territory  about  the 
Withlacoochee,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Southern  Florida.  Negotia- 
tions novr  took  place,  and  in  March  the  chiefs  signed  a  capitulation  and 
agreed  to  emigrate.  The  agreement  was  not  carried  out  ;  but  in  October 
General  Jesup  succeeded,  by  a  stratagem,  in  making  Osceola  a  prisoner. 
The  chief  was  put  in  confinement,  and  soon  afterwards  died,  but  the  war 
did  not  come  to  an  end. 

In  May,  1838,  Jesup  was  relieved  by  General  Taylor,  who  five  months 
before  had  defeated  the  Indians  in  the  battle  of  Okechobee,  on  December 
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25th,  1837.  The  war  now  went  on  for  several  years  in  a  desultory  manner  ; 
General  Armistead  relieving  Taylor,  and  being  in  turn  superseded  by  Gen- 
eral Worth.  This  last  change  was  in  1841.  After  an  active  campaign,  in 
which  Worth  and  his  forces  penetrated  the  swamps  where  the  Seminoles 
had  taken  refuge,  the  fragments  that  still  held  out  were  persuaded  to 
surrender,  and  were  removed  from  Florida  to  the  West.  The  war  came  to 
an  end  in  1842,  after  having  cost  many  lives  and  a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  next  war  of  the  United  States  was  that  with  Mexico.  The  causes 
of  the  war  were  intimately  connected  with  the  internal  politics  of  the 
United  States.  Negotiations  had  for  some  time  been  pending  in  reference 
to  the  Texan  question  and  to  certain  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
Mexico,  the  last  flicker  of  which  was  the  ineffectual  mission  of  Slidell  in 
1845-46.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  occurring  in  the  summer  of  1845, 
transferred  to  the  United  States  a  dispute  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  in 
reference  to  their  common  frontier  and  to  the  ownership  of  a  strip  of  ter- 
ritory between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  which  each  claimed.  The 
occupation  of  this  territory  in  March,  1846,  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  under  General  Taylor,  was  the  ostensible  ground  of  war,  the  first 
offensive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  being  the  passage  of  the 
Rio  Grande  by  General  Arista. 

After  throwing  up  a  work  opposite  Matamoras,  called  Fort  Brown,  Tay- 
lor marched  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops  to  protect  his  depot  at  Point 
Isabel,  which  was  threatened  by  the  enemy.  During  his  absence,  a  pro- 
tracted attack  was  made  on  Fort  Brown,  which  held  out  with  difficulty, 
until,  on  the  8th  of  May,  the  assailants  were  drawn  off  by  the  return  of 
General  Taylor.  The  latter,  with  about  2,000  men,  on  the  8th  and  9th, 
engaged  Arista's  greatly  superior  force  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Pa' ma.  In  the  first  day's  fi'j,ht  the  Americans,  through  the 
efficiency  of  tl  e.r  artilU  ry,  held  their  ground  and  beat  off  the  enemy, 
inflicting  a  heavy  loss.  On  the  second  day,  Arista,  who  had  retired  to 
intrenchments  previously  thrown  up  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  although  in  a 
strong  position,  was  completely  routed  by  the  Americans,  his  batteries 
being  captured  by  a  gallant  charge  of  dragoons  under  Captain  Charles  May. 
The  pursuit  of  the  Mexicans  extended  to  the  river,  and  the  victory  was 
complete.  On  the  i8th,  the  American  forces  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and 
occupied  Matamoras. 

The  army  was  now  delayed  for  some  time,  waiting  for  reinforcements, 
supplies,  and  means  of  transportation.  This  delay  was  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  enemy,  enabling  him  to  assemble  a  new  army,  an  advantage 
which  he  could  not  have  obtained  had  Taylor  been  able  to  follow  up  his 
first  blows.  The  President's  call  for  50,000  volunteers  received  a  prompt 
answer,  and  as  they  arrived  on  the  ground  they  were  taken  in  hand  by  the 
very  capable  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  trained  for  war.  In  the  war 
of  1812,  military  operations  had  failed  almost  uniformly  through  the  rawness, 
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not  so  much  of  the  troops  as  of  thu  generals.  The  Mexican  war  showed 
few  mistakes,  because  the  officers  were  well  trained,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  the  troops  were  in  a  short  time  well  trained  also.  The  war  of 
181 2  on  the  American  side  was  a  war  of  amateurs  ;  that  with  Mexico  was 
a  war  of  professional  soldiers  and  strategists. 

Towards  the  close  of  August  General  Taylor  began  his  advance,  the  three 
divisions  of  his  army  beinjj;  commanded  by  Generals  Worth,  Twiggs,  and 
Butler.  On  the  20th  of  .September,  Taylor  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Monterey,  a  strongly  fortified  city,  defended  by  a  large  force  under  General 
Ampudia.  In  the  battle,  which  lasted  three  days,  September  21-23,  with 
severe  fighting,  the  enemy's  batteries  were  successfully  stormed  one  by 
one,  and  on  the  24th  Ampudia  "urrendered.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion, which  were  unusually  lenient,  the  city  was  to  be  deliver  ^d  up,  but  the 
Mexican  troops,  with  most  of  their  arms,  were  allowed  to  retire. 

During  the  autumn  a  movement  was  undertaken  against  Chihuahua  by  a 
separate  force,  called  the  arm)/^  of  the  centre,  under  General  Wool.  It 
failed  to  accomplish  its  object,  and  was  finally  united  to  the  force  under 
General  Taylor,  the  latter  having  been  much  weakened  by  detaching 
troops  to  take  part  in  Scott's  campaign  from  Vera  Cruz.  In  January,  1847, 
Taylor  had  advanced  to  Agua  Nueva,  but  presently,  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  fell  back  to  Angostura,  near  Buena  Vista.  After  having  taken  up 
a  strong  position,  with  less  than  5,000  men,  he  was  attacked  on  the  22d  of 
February  by  General  Santa  Anna,  with  a  force  estimated  at  four  times  his 
own.  The  fight  on  this  day  was  little  more  than  a  skirmish.  On  the  23d, 
Santa  Anna  attacked  the  Americans  with  his  whole  force.  The  battle 
lasted  from  early  morning  until  dark,  with  varying  fortunes.  On  both 
sides  it  was  fought  with  great  bravery  and  obstinacy,  the  Mexicans,  after 
each  repulse,  returning  resolutely  to  the  attack.  At  the  close  of  the  day, 
Santa  Anna  retired,  and  the  Americans  were  left  in  possession,  not  only  of 
the  field  but  of  the  district.  The  loss  in  the  battle  was  heavy,,  being 
estimated  at  700  on  the  American  side,  and  on  the  Mexican  at  2,500,  in 
addition  to  3,000  who  were  reported  missing,  but  who  had  in  fact  deserted. 
The  battle  of  Buena  Vista  closed  the  operations  of  Taylor's  campaign,  the 
invasion  being  now  directed  upon  a  new  line  from  Vera  Cruz 

In  the  mean  time,  other  operations,  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  but 
momentous  in  their  results,  had  been  taking  place  in  a  different  quarter. 
In  addition  to  the  army  of  occupation  under  General  Taylor,  and  the  army 
of  the  centre  under  General  Wool,  a  third  force,  known  as  the  army  of  the 
west,  composed  of  about  1,800  men,  chiefly  Missouri  volunteers,  had  been 
placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  S.  W.  Kearny, 
to  operate  against  New  Mexico  and  California.  After  a  march  of  900  miles 
through  the  deserts,  lasting  nearly  two  months,  Kearny's  force  reached 
Santa  F6  on  the  i8th  of  August,  1846.  At  this  point  the  command  was 
divided.  Colonel  Price  remained  in  command  in  New  Mexico.  General 
Kearny  took  up  his  march  to  California ;  and  three  months  later,  in  Dc- 
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cember,  a  force  of  1,000  or  more  men,  under  Colonel  Doniphan,  invaded 
Chihuahua.  After  a  protracted  winter  campaign  in  the  enemy's  country, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  gained  two  victories,  at  Brazito  and  at  the 
river  Sacramento,  Doniphan,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1847,  entered  the  city  of 
Chihuahua,  the  capital  of  the  province.  Having  completed  iiis  conquest, 
he  communicated  with  General  Taylor,  and  received  orders  to  join  Wool  at 
Saltillo.  From  this  point  his  command  proceeded  to  Matamoras,  where  it 
embarked  for  home. 

General  Kearny  had  set  out  for  California  with  100  dragoons.  His 
force  was  reduced  somewhat  on  the  march,  and  near  his  journey's  end,  in 
an  engagement  at  San  Pasqual,  it  was  nearly  cut  off.  A  detachment  from 
the  fleet  on  the  coast  was  sent  inland  to  its  rescue,  and  the  remains  of  the 
force  arrived  safely  at  San  Diego. 

Long  before  Kearny's  arrival  possession  had  been  taken  of  the  principal 
ports  in  California.  In  June,  1846,  Commodore  Sloat,  commanding  the 
Pacific  squadron,  learned  at  Mazatlan  of  the  passage  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Under  the  orders  which  he  had  received  to  "  employ  his  force  to  the  best 
advantage,"  he  at  once  sailed  for  Monterey  (Cal.)  and  seized  the  town, 
while  Commander  Montgomery  took  a  similar  step  at  Yerba  Buena,  or  San 
Francisco.  Captain  Fremont,  an  engineer  officer  in  command  of  a  sur- 
veying party,  after  raising  the  flag  at  points  in  the  interior,  joined  forces 
with  the  fleet  at  Monterey.  Late  in  July,  Commodore  Stockton,  an  ener- 
getic and  brilliant  officer,  relieved  Commodore  Sloat,  and  janizing  a  naval 
brigade,  he  marched  upon  Los  Angeles,  the  capital  of  California.  The 
Mexican  forces  fled  at  his  approach,  and  he  took  possession  of  Los  Angeles. 
California  was  then  declared  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  a  constitu- 
tion was  drawn  up,  and  Fremont  was  appointed  governor. 

In  September,  during  Stockton's  absence  at  the  North,  a  rising  of  the 
Mexicans  took  place  in  the  interior,  and  after  driving  out  the  garrison  they 
recovered  possession  of  Los  Angeles.  Laying  siege  to  San  Pedro,  they 
were  presently  repulsed  by  the  commodore  on  his  return,  and  the  latter 
set  about  more  elaborate  preparations  for  a  second  attack  on  the  capital. 
About  this  time  (December,  1846)  General  Kearny  arrived,  but  his  com- 
ing added  only  sixty  men  to  the  commodore's  force  of  five  hundred  seamen 
and  marines.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  expedition  set  out  under 
Stockton's  command,  and  in  two  well-fought  battles,  at  San  Gabriel  and 
the  Mesa  River,  on  January  8  and  9,  1847,  the  enemy  was  totally  defeated. 
P'or  the  second  and  last  time  California  was  conquered.  Soon  after,  detach- 
ments of  troops,  sent  around  by  sea,  arrived,  and  were  detailed  for  garrison 
duty  at  the  scattered  posts.  The  important  result  of  these  operations  was 
the  cession  of  a  territory  of  over  600,000  square  miles  to  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  Stockton's  second  expedition,  the  fleet,  now  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Shubrick,  was  engaged  only  in  detached  enterprises  along  the  coast, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  capture  of  Mazatlan.     On  the  east 
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coast.,  the  naval  forces  under  Commodore  David  Conner,  and  later  under 
Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  maintained  an  extensive  blockade,  and  took  pos- 
session one  by  one  of  the  ports  on  or  near  the  coast,  —  Tampico,  Tabasco, 
Alvarado,  and  Tuspan.  One  of  the  most  important  services  rendered  by 
the  navy  was  its  co-operation  in  the  r-^duction  of  Vera  Cruz,  after  landing 
the  army  which  was  to  march  from  that  point  to  the  Mexican  capital. 

General  Scott,  who  was  to  command  the  new  movement,  arrived  off  Vera 
Cruz  early  in  March,  1847,  with  a  force  of  12,000  men.  The  disembarkation 
was  effected  on  the  9th,  and  for  the  next  ten  days  the  army  was  employed 
in  erecting  batteries  and  completing  its  line  of  investment.  In  addition  to 
the  siege-guns  and  mortars,  one  battery  was  thrown  up,  in  which  were 
mounted  the  heavy  guns  from  the  ships-of-war.  It  was  planted  within 
seven  hundred  yards  of  the  city  wall  and  manned  by  the  navy,  and  it  did 
more  execution  than  all  the  other  batteries  put  together.  General  Morales 
having  refused  to  comply  with  Scott's  demand  for  a  surrender,  the  bom- 
bardment opened  on  the  22d.  It  continued  for  four  days,  doing  great 
injury  to  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  On  the  29th  the  city  surrendered, 
together  with  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  situated  on  a  reef  to  the 
northward. 

While  Scott  was  bombarding  Vera  Cruz,  a  revolution  at  the  Mexican 
capital  had  made  Santa  Anna  president  of  the  republic.  Bestirring  him- 
self to  raise  moii<;y  and  troops,  the  new  president  was  able  shortly  after  to 
concentrate  an  army  of  12,000  men  at  the  almost  inaccessible  pass  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  which  lay  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of  Mexico.  General 
Scott,  arriving  with  his  troops  before  Cerro  Gordo,  found  the  enemy's 
position  too  strong  to  be  carried  in  front,  and  with  great  labor  cut  a  road 
around  the  mountain.  On  the  17th  of  April  he  had  reached  the  Jalapa 
road  and  obtained  an  advantageous  position,  and  the  next  morning  he 
attacked  Santa  Anna's  rear  with  great  fury.  A  difficult  and  impetuous 
advance  of  a  part  of  Twiggs's  division,  under  Colonel  Harney,  resulted  in 
carrying  the  tower  of  Cerro  Gordo,  the  key  to  the  enemy's  position.  On 
the  Mexican  right.  General  Pillow's  division  made  an  attack  under  a  with- 
ering fire  from  the  enemy,  and,  though  driven  back,  finally  succeeded  in 
compelling  the  surrender  of  General  Vega  with  3,000  men.  Upon  the  fall 
of  Cerro  Gordo  and  the  capture  of  Vega,  Santa  Anna  found  it  necessary 
to  make  good  his  retrea'  Less  than  a  month  later  the  American  army 
occupied  the  city  of  Pucbla. 

General  Scott  remained  at  Puebia  during  June  and  July,  fiwaiting  rein- 
forcements and  drilling  them  as  they  arrived.  On  the  7th  of  August  he 
set  out  for  the  capital,  which  was  now  defended  by  about  30,000  troops. 
A  series  of  encounters  took  place  on  the  19th,  and  on  the  next  day  three 
battles  were  fought,  at  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  San  Antonio.  They 
were  in  reality  parts  of  one  general  engagement.  The  troops  on  both 
sides  fought  with  stubbornness  and  bravery,  but  in  the  end  the  Mexicans 
were  completely  routed,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy  reached  almost 
to  the  gates  of  the  capital. 
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A  commissioner,  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  having  been  previously  appointed  to 
negotiate  with  the  Mexicans,  an  armistice  was  now  agreed  upon,  to  begin 
on  the  23d  of  August.  The  armistice,  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  was  a 
mistake.  The  advantage  of  the  overwhelming  victories  of  the  19th  and 
20th  was  in  great  part  lost,  and  the  Mexicans  were  enabled  to  recover  from 
the  demoralization  which  had  followed  their  defeat.  The  position  of  the 
American  army,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  where  it  might  be 
cut  off  from  reinforcements  and  supplies,  was  full  of  danger,  and  the  forti- 
fications which  barred  the  way  to  the  capital,  Molino  del  Rey,  Casa  Mata, 
and  Chapultepec,  were  exceedingly  formidable. 

On  the  7th  of  September  the  armistice  came  to  an  end.  The  negotia- 
tions had  failed,  and  General  Scott  prepared  to  move  on  the  remaining 
works.  A  reconnoissance  was  made  on  that  day,  and  on  the  8th  Scott 
attacked  the  enemy.  The  army  of  Santa  Anna  was  drawn  up  with  its 
right  resting  on  Casa  Mata,  and  its  left  on  Molino  del  Rey.  Both  these 
positions  were  carried  by  assault,  and  the  Mexicans,  after  severe  loss,  were 
defeated  and  driven  off  the  field. 

The  next  two  days  were  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  final  assault 
upon  Chapultepec.  A  careful  disposition  was  made  of  the  troops,  batteries 
were  planted  within  range,  and  on  the  12th  they  opened  a  destructive  fire. 
On  the  13th  a  simultaneous  assault  was  made  from  both  sides,  the  troops 
storming  the  fortress  with  great  bravery  and  dash,  and  the  works  were 
carried,  the  enemy  flying  in  confusion.  The  army  followed  them  along 
the  two  causeways  of  Belen  and  San  Cosm^,  fighting  its  way  to  the  gates 
of  the  city.  Here  the  struggle  continued  till  after  nightfall,  the  enemy 
making  a  desperate  defence. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  deputation  of  the  city  council  waited  upon 
General  Scott,  asking  for  terms  of  capitulation.  These  were  refused,  and 
the  divisions  of  Worth  and  Quitman  entered  the  capital.  Street  fighting 
was  kept  up  for  two  days  longer,  but  by  the  i6th  the  Americans  had  secure 
possession  of  the  city.  Negotiations  were  now  renewed,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  territory,  meanwhile,  continued.  The  principal  towns  were  garri- 
soned, and  taxes  and  duties  collected  by  the  United  States.  Occasional 
encounters  took  place  at  various  points,  but  the  warfare  was  chiefly  of  a 
guerrilla  character.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war  General  Scott  was  super- 
seded by  General  Butler.  But  the  work  had  been  already  completed.  On 
the  2d  of  February,  1848,  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  signed,  by 
which  California  and  New  Mexico  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
ratifications  were  exchanged  in  the  following  spring.  The  skill  and  daring 
of  the  officers,  and  the  discipline,  endurance,  and  courage  of  the  men, 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  were  as  noticeable  as  the  absence  of  these 
qualities  during  the  war  of  18 12. 
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CRITICAL  ESSAY  ON   THE   SOURCES   OF   INFORMATION. 


I.  General  Works.  —  The  principal  repository  o£  original  authorities  in  print  is,  of 
course,  the  Congressional  series  of  documents.  The  regularly  numbered  documents 
begin  with  the  2d  session  of  the  13th  Congress  (1813)  in  the  House,  and  the  1st  session 
of  the  14th  (1815)  in  the  Senate.  Prior  to  this  date  the  publications  were  made  without 
much  order  or  sequence,  and  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  the  full  series  com- 
prises.' These  early  documents,  with  others  of  a  later  period,  have  been  in  great  part 
reprinted,  by  order  of  Congress,  in  the  Atnerican  State  Papers^-  some  of  which  are  Indian 
Affairs,  two  vols.,  to  March  3,  1827  ;  Military  Affairs,  seven  vols.,  to  1838  ;  and  A'aval 
Affairs,  four  vols.,  to  1836.  The  documents  were  selected  and  edited  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  clerk  of  the  House,  and  comprise  every  variety  of  reports,  returns, 
registers,  proceedings  of  courts  of  inquiry  and  courts-martial,  reports  of  Congressional 
committees,  despatches,  and  correspondence.' 

The  MS.  archives  of  the  War  Department  (Secretary's  office)  begin  in  1800.  The  cor- 
respondence is  in  two  series,  letters  sent  and  letters  received.  The  abruptness  in  the 
commencement  of  the  correspondence  is  explained  in  the  first  document  in  the  series  of 
letters  sent.  This  is  a  letter  of  Nov.  10,  1800,  from  Acting  Secretary  Dexter,  directing 
the  preparation  of  a  new  seal  for  the  department,  and  it  begins  with  these  words  :  "  On 
Saturday  evening  last,  my  office,  with  all  the  records,  papers,  &c.,  was  consumed  by  fire."  ♦ 
From  the  date  of  the  fire  the  correspondence  proceeds  without  break.  It  has  no  classifi- 
cation, but  the  arrangement  is  generally  chronological.  The  letters  received  are  in  loose 
files,  with  indexes.  The  letters  sent  are  copies  written  in  volumes,  and  therefore  much 
more  easy  of  access  for  purposes  of  investigation.     Upon  the  establishment  of  the  differ- 


'  [The  readiest  key  to  them  is  Poore's  De- 
scriptive Catalogue.  —  Ed.] 

2  [See  ante,  p.  294.  —  Ed.] 

*  The  series  on  Indian  Affairs  gives  in  detail 
the  documentary  history  of  the  dealings  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Indians  to  1828.  Of  the 
volumes  on  Military  Affairs,  the  first  contains 
considerable  material  relating  to  the  War  of 
l8i2,  especially  the  campaign  of  the  Northern 
army  in  1813,  and  the  capture  of  Washington. 
It  also  comprises  all  the  documents  relating  to 
the  First  Seminole  War.  A  vast  quantity  of  pa- 
pers on  the  Second  Seminole  War  will  be  found 
in  vols.  vi.  and  vii.  The  other  volumes  relate 
almost  wholly  to  administrative  matters,  —  the 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  army,  the  mili- 
tary academy,  fortifications,  ordnance,  armories, 
and  militia. 

The  four  volumes  on  Naval  Affairs  are  also 
chiefly  useful  as  a  history  of  naval  administra- 
tion. Much  space  is  given  to  the  record  of  un- 
important courts-martial.  Brief  reports  are  pub- 
lished from  commanding  officers  in  many  of  the 
engagements  of  1812-15,  though  by  no  means 
all.  The  proof-reading  is  more  accurate  than 
in  the  private  publications  of  despatches,  and  the 
lives  of  many  leading  officers,  which  should  there- 
fore be  verified  by  the  State  Papers,  for  names 
and  dates,  when  practicable.  The  first  volume 
contains  Fulton's  scarce  pamphlet  on  the  tor- 
pedo.    The   Pirates'  war  is   partly  covered   in 


vols.  i.  and  ii.  Vols.  iii.  and  iv.  relate  almost 
wholly  to  the  routine  business  of  the  navy. 

Owing  to  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
two  subjects,  many  papers  referring  to  the  war- 
history  will  be  found  in  the  early  volumes  of  the 
series  on  Foreign  Relations,  which  throw  light 
on  the  subject  of  French  spoliations  and  the 
hostilities  of  1798,  difficulties  with  the  Barbary 
powers,  and  the  negotiations  which  preceded  and 
terminated  the  war  of  1812. 

Reference  has  been  made  on  another  page  to 
the  several  official  publications  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  which  include  many  of  the 
documents  also  given  in  the  State  Papers ;  and 
the  collections  of  treaties  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  necessarily  contain  provisions  as 
to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  especially  in  ref- 
erence to  contraband,  blockade,  privateering, 
maritime  capture,  and  to  dealings  with  the  Bar- 
bary States,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  and  the 
student  of  war-history  will  find  many  important 
points  touched  upon  therein. 

Niles's  Register  (75  vols.)  is  an  indispensable 
record  of  current  events,  from  its  first  publica- 
tion in  September,  181 1,  to  its  close,  July,  1S49. 
It  is  especially  full  in  relation  to  naval  and  mil- 
itary affairs,  and  the  student  must  have  it  con- 
stantly before  him,  but  sometimes  give  scrutiny 
to  its  accompanying  comments. 

*  See  Report  of  committee  of  the  House  of 
Rep.,  on  the  causes  of  the  fire,  in  Amer.  Stale 
Papers,  Misc.,  i.  247. 
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ent  staff-offices,  the  correspondence  relating  to  their  special  branches  was  transferred  to 
them,  and  has  so  remained.  The  more  important  reports  on  military  operation^  were  pub- 
lished in  Congressional  documents,  and  afterwards  in  the  American  Slate  Papers,  but  a 
large  mass  of  material  is  to  be  found  in  the  Secretary's  office  of  the  War  Department 
and  in  its  dependencies,  much  of  which  has  never  been  made  the  subject  of  thorough  and 
critical  examination. 

The  MS.  archives  of  the  Navy  Department  fortunately  escaped  a  later  and  similar 
peril.  The  burning  of  the  department  by  the  British  in  1814  involved  no  loss  of  records, 
as  Secretary  Jones  reports  (A»t.  St.  Pap.,  Nav.  Aff.,  i.  320)  that  all  the  papers  and  effects, 
except  the  furniture  of  the  office,  were  preserved.  The  fire  in  the  War  Office  in  1800 
had,  however,  destroyed  many  papers  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  navy  during 
the  period  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Navy  Department  in  1798.  Fragments  of 
these  papers,  including  letters  of  Secretary  James  McHenry  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  new  frigates,  may  be  seen,  with  their  charred  edges,  in  the  library  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. They  have  only  the  interest  of  relics.  From  1798  to  1805  the  archives  are  scanty, 
but  after  the  latter  date  they  have  been  carefully  preserved.  They  are  arranged  in  classes, 
according  to  a  simple  and  easily  understood  system,  and,  having  been  bound  in  volumes 
and  fully  indexed,  are  readily  accessible.  In  fact,  there  are  few  series  of  early  archives  in 
Washington  in  so  satisfactory  a  condition  for  the  student  as  those  of  the  Navy  Department. 
As  in  the  War  Department,  the  correspondence  is  arranged  in  two  groups,  letters  received 
and  letters  sent.  Of  the  letters  received  during  the  period  1 789-1850,  the  most  important 
series  is  that  known  as  "  Captains'  letters,"  in  350  volumes,  beginning  in  1805.  Of  nearly 
equal  interest  are  the  "  Masters'  Commandant  letters,"  1804-1837,  and  the  "Commanders' 
letters,"  1838-1850,  making  92  volumes  in  all.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  series  of  390 
volumes  of  "Officers'  letters"  begins  in  1802.  A  comprehensive  class  is  that  of  "Mis- 
cellaneous letters,"  426  volumes,  beginning  in  1794.  As  the  business  of  the  department 
increased,  and  work  was  distributed  more  systematically  among  its  offices,  new  series 
were  begun.  Thus  the  reports  of  the  African  squadron  date  from  1819,  Marine  Corps 
letters  from  1828,  and  Executive  letters  from  1843.  Communications  from  the  Board  of 
Navy  Commissioners  form  a  series  from  1827  to  1842,  when  the  board  was  abolished  and 
its  place  taken  by  the  bureaus,  whose  correspondence  begins  at  this  time.  Classified 
reports  from  cruising  stations,  including  the  Brazil,  Mediterranean,  Pacific,  East  and  West 
Indian,  and  Home  squadrons  begin  in  the  years  1844-46,  and  Navy-yard  reports  about 
1848. 

The  "  Letters  sent,"  as  might  be  expected,  are  much  less  numerous,  comprising  for  the 
period  about  170  volumes  of  all  classes.  The  most  important  of  these,  as  far  as  naval 
operations  are  concerned,  are  the  60  volumes  of  Instructions  to  officers  of  ships  of  wart 
and  30  volumes  of  "  General  letters."  The  instructions  to  commanders  of  gunboats, 
1803-8,  are  contained  in  a  separate  volume.  A  single  volume,  for  1803,  is  devoted  to 
the  Barbary  powers.  The  volumes  of  instructions,  together  with  those  known  as  "  Cap- 
tains' letters,"  "  Masters'  Commandant  and  Commanders'  letters,"  and  "  Officers'  let- 
ters," are  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the  naval  wars,  and  the  naval  history  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  adequately  written  without  a  careful  examination  of  them.  The 
examination  must  be  supplemented  by  the  study  of  the  records  of  the  Office  of  Detail, 
and  of  the  court-martial  records  contained  in  the  office  of  the  judge-advocate-general. 

Hildreth,  as  the  leading  comprehensive  historian  for  a  long  period,  gives  in  his  History 
of  the  United  States  a  reasonably  full  and  correct  synopsis  of  military  and  naval  events 
down  to  1820,  though  nothing  more.  His  judgments  upon  the  incompetent  military  leaders 
in  the  war  of  1812  are  severe,  though  not  too  severe.  He  has  an  evident  desire  to  be 
fair,  though  with  Federalist  leanings,  which  crop  out  even  in  criticism  of  matters  purely 
military.    On  the  whole,  his  book,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  accurate  and  just.' 


'  [Lossiiig,  beginning  with  the  troubles  with 
France,  comes  down  to  the  close  of  the  war  of 


1812.     Schoulcr  comes  down  to  1831.     McMas- 
ter  has  made  a  bare  beginning.    Gay's  Pop.  Hist. 
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A  full  and  detailed  statement  of  legislative  and  executive  measures  affecting  the  VV'ar 
Department'  and  its  various  branches,  including  the  adjutant-general's  and  inspector- 
general's  departments,  the  corps  of  engineers  and  of  topographical  engineers,  the  ord- 
nance, the  judge-advocate-general's,  quartermaster's,  subsistence,  pay,  and  medical  depart- 
ments, will  be  found  in  T.  H.  S.  Hamersly's  Complete  Army  and  A'avy  Hegister,  777(5- 
jSSj  (N.  Y.,  1888),  pp.  215-381.  The  book  is  roughly  made  up,  with  irregular  paging,  and 
the  passage  referred  to  will  be  found  in  what  may  be  called  the  second  part.  It  makes 
no  pretensions  to  a  narrative  treatment,  but  is  rather  a  full  collection  of  notes  upon  the 
statutory  and  administrative  history  of  the  army.  The  paper  on  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  War  Department  proper,  although  printed  by  Hamersly  as  origi- 
nal matter,  was  prepared  by  William  A.  De  Caindry,  of  the  subsistence  department,  as  a 
part  of  the  report  of  the  board  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Executive  Departments 
at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1876.  The  same  paper,  as  well  as  that  on  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  by  Lt.-Col.  Thomas  L.  Casey,  was  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Army,  commonly  known  as  the  Burnside 
Report  (4.5th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  Senate  Re^9.  no.jjj,  Dec.  12, 1878),  an  invaluable  storehouse 
of  materials  on  the  subject  of  army  administration  and  organization.  Tii"*  Compilation 
of  Official  Documents  illustrative  of  the  Organization  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
from  lySg  to  1876  (Washington,  1876)  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Board  for  the  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Army,  Sept.  i,  1876.  It  is  a  reprint  of  various  reports  and  papers,  some 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  series  of  Congresiiona!  documents,  or  in  the  Amer.  State 
Papers,  Mil.  Affairs.  Unofficial  papers  are  also  included,  and  tabular  abstracts  of  force 
at  various  periods  are  especially  useful.' 

The  above  works  have  a  quasi-official  character.'  No  good  history  of  the  army  has  been 
written.  Such  a  work,  based  on  official  authorities,  with  critical  discussions  from  a  pro- 
fessional standpoint,  is  much  needed.  The  ground  is  partly  covered  by  a  work  of  great 
value  in  a  hitherto  unexplored  field  of  research,  Lieut.  William  E.  Birkhimer's  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  the  organization,  administration,  matiriel  and  tactics  of  the  Artillery,  U.  S, 
Army  (Washington,  1884),  pp.  vii  and  406.  Indefatigable  industry,  a  clear  and  concise 
style,  and  a  thorough  technical  familiarity  with  the  subject  give  the  author  .an  unusual 
grasp  and  certainty  in  handling  the  obscure  material  out  of  which  he  has  constructed  a 
most  satisfactory  work.  Another  important  work  is  Col.  A.  G.  Brackett's  History  of  the 
U.  S.  Cavalry  from  the  formation  of  the  government  {'H.Y.,  1865).  Equal  commenda- 
tion cannot  be  extended  to  L.  D.  Ingersoll's  History  of  the  War  Department  (Wash., 
1879),  a  sketchy  and  imperfect  book. 

The  beginnings  of  the  navy  (1794)  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment.* 

Of  unofficial  histories  of  the  naval  service,  the  History  of  the  United  States  Navy,  by 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  has  long  had  the  field  to  itself.  It  is  written  in  the  somewhat 
pompous  style  of  the  period  (1839),  and  although  it  has  a  strong  fascination  as  a  sea-story, 
its  historical  value  has  been  somewhat  overrated.  Cooper's  naval  officers  have  all  been  cast 
in  the  same  mould  of  heroic  type  and  proportions.    They  are  classic  and  statuesque, 


f 


U.  S.  covers  the  whole  period  of  the  present 
chapter.  There  are  no  other  general  histories 
worth  considering.  —  Ed.] 

'  Established  Aug.  7,  1789  (Statutes  at  Large, 
i.  49)- 

■^  Cf.  William  A.  Gordon's  Compilation  of 
Registers  of  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.,  181J-1837. 
Appended  a  list  of  officers  on  whont  brevets  were 
conferred  for  services  durin,!;  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  (Washington,  1837). 

'  [Washington  recommended  further  action 
in  1796  (Statesman's  Manual,  i. ;  Benton's  De- 


bates). John  Adams  failed  (1797)  to  secure  the 
support  he  hoped  for  (Morse's  yohn  Adams,  279 ; 
Adams's  Works,  index).  In  1797,  the  launching 
of  the  "United  States,"  "Constitution,"  and 
"  Constellation  "  was  a  decided  step  (Upham's 
Pickering,  iii.  155  ;  McMaster,  ii.  323,  384,  431). 
The  creation  of  the  Navy  Department,  under 
the  act  of  April  30,  1798,  showed  the  iinal  tri- 
umph of  a  Federalist  measure.  The  action  of 
the  government  can  be  traced  through  the  index 
(PP-  '332-'333)  of  Poore's  Descriptive  Catal. — 
Ed.] 
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but  scarcely  human,  and  there  i.-:  httle  or  nothing  to  differentiate  them.  As  James,  the 
leading  Knglisli  authnrity,  sees  everything  from  the  British  standpoint,  Cooper  sees  every- 
thing from  llie  American  ;  but  while  James  is  violent  and  scurrilous,  Cooper  is  always 
dignified,  and  on  ihe  whole  rather  patronizing  to  the  enemy.  His  one-sidedness  never 
shows  itself  in  abuse,  but  occasionally  in  passing  over  an  inconvenient  episode  either  in 
silence  or  with  only  a  general  and  cursory  allusion.  In  the  statement  of  essential  details 
he  is  often  unsatisfactory,  and  he  relies  too  frequently  upon  the  recollection  of  traditions 
current  in  his  day  in  the  service.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  records  except  in  so  far  as  they  had  appeared  in  print.  Considering  that  his  book 
was  subsequent  to  James,  and  that  it  was  clearly  designed  to  present  the  American 
side,  it  is  remarkably  inadequate  as  an  answer  to  the  charges  of  the  British  historian. 

The  I  'nited  States  Naval  Chronicle,  by  Charles  W.  ("loldsborough,  vol.  i.  (Washington, 
1824),  although  entirely  devoid  of  literary  construction,  is  the  most  useful  book  of  refer- 
ence on  the  navy  during  the  period  of  the  first  four  presidential  terms.  The  author  had 
exceptional  facilities  for  obtaining  authentic  information,  having  been  attached  to  the 
Navy  Department  forty-four  years,  — as  its  first  chief  clerk  from  1798  to  181 5,  as  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  from  181 5  to  1842,  and  finally  as  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing.  Although  the  volume  designated  vol.  i.  was  pub- 
lished in  1824,  and  the  author  remained  in  oflfice  until  his  death  in  1843,  he  never  carried 
out  his  intention  of  giving  a  second  volume  to  the  press,  — a  fact  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  his  documentary  materials  were  the  original  archives  of  the  department,  and  no  other 
man  had  so  great  a  familiarity  with  every  detail  of  its  operations.  The  narrative,  if  the 
name  can  be  applied  to  Goldsborough's  scrappy  and  disjointed  statement  of  events,  is 
brought  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Tripoli,  and  is  followed  by  a  series  of 
valuable  notes  upon  the  diflferent  branches  of  naval  organization,  including  gunboats, 
docks,  marine  railways,  disputes  concerning  rank,  and  the  hospital  and  pension  funds. 

Lieut,  (afterwards  Rear-Admiral)  Geo.  F.  Emmons's  Navy  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Commencement,  1775  to  1833  (Washington,  1853),  is  a  statistical  work,  compiled  from 
sources  in  the  Navy  Department.  It  consists  wholly  of  tables,  showing  the  ships  in  the 
navy  at  various  periods,  their  prizes,  and  the  essential  facts  about  their  construction.  It 
also  gives  lists  of  privateers  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  of  1812,  with  captures 
made  during  the  latter.  It  is  a  valuable  compilation,  but  it  can  only  be  safely  used  with 
a  discriminating  eye,  as  it  has  occasional,  and  in  some  cases  very  glaring,  typographical 
errors, —  a  serious  fault  in  any  work,  but  especially  serious  in  a  statistical  work. 

Thomas  Clark's  Naval  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  the  present  time,  January  j,  1814,  2d  ed.,*  was  the  first  book 
which  attempted  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  is  a  very  creditable  work  for  the 
period.  The  accounts  of  operations,  however,  based  largely  on  newspaper  statements, 
must  be  taken  with  caution.  The  narrative  is  confined  to  the  first  volume.  The  second 
and  perhaps  more  valuable  volume  comprises  the  statutory  history  of  the  navy,  adminis- 
trative regulations,  statistical  matters,  and  prize-lists. 

A  brief  but  important  History  of  the  U  S.  Marine  Corps  (Boston,  1875),  by  M.  Almy 
Aldrich,  from  documents  compiled  by  Capt.  Richard  S.  CoUum,  U.  S.  M.  C,  is  a  work  of 
labor  and  research,  and  is  the  only  book  on  the  subject.* 


1  [The  original  edition  was  called  Skdc/ies  of 
the  Naval  History  of  the  United  States  (Philad., 
1813).- Ed.] 

-  A  large  collection  of  pamphlets  and  tracts  on 
different  branches  of  naval  administration  and 
legislation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment library.  Minor  works  of  value  are  :  History 
of  the  U.  S.  Nazy  Yard  at  Gosport,  Va.  (Wash., 
1874),  by  Comr.  E.  P.  Lull,  U.  S.  N. ;  Centennial 
History  of  the  V.  S.  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth, 


yV:.^  (Portsmouth,  1876),  by  W.  E.  H.  Fentress. 
The  only  considerable  account  of  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard  is  that  by  Admiral  Preble  in  the 
Memorial  History  of  Boston.  The  earlier  navy 
lists  are  to  he  found  in  the  American  State  Pa- 
pers, Naval  Affs.  A  Complete  List  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  was  published  at  Boston  in  1813.  An 
official  Rei^ster  was  published  at  Washington  in 
1814,  by  order  of  the  Senate.  The  regular  series 
of  Naval  registers,  published  by  order  of  tlie 
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n.  Works    relating  to  Special  Periods  in  Military  and  Naval  History. 
1789-1850. —  Respecting  the  first  Algcriiie  tliflicult)- (prior  to  1795)  the  .////.  .S7.  /'<i/*., 


.Secretary  of  the  .\aw,  l)egins  with  that  of  .Vug. 
I,  1815.  No  regiiiter  was  ptibhshed  in  1816,  but 
from  1817  the  issues  were  made  regularly.  The 
library  of  the  Navy  Department  contains  one  of 
the  very  few  complete  sets  in  existence.  In  1848, 
Mechlin  and  Winder's  Gener^il  KixisUr  of  the 
naiy  and  marim  corf's  since  i'()8  was  published 
at  Washington.  The  latest  eilition  of  Ilamers- 
ly's  Comflete  j^eneral  Ka'y  Hei;istcr,  fjyb-iSSf, 
was  published  at  New  Vork  in  1888. 

A  large  number  of  books  on  the  navy  may  be 
dismissed  with  a  brief  mention,  few  of  them 
being  of  any  historical  value.  .Xniong  them  are  : 
The  pictorial  history  of  the  American  Navy  (N. 
Y.,  1845)^  and  the  Book  of  the  navy  (N.  V.,  1843), 
both  by  John  Frost ;  liarber  Badger's  A'aTal 
/Vw/Zt-  (Boston,  1816),  which  was  popular  enough 
to  pass  through  later  editions  before,  with  slight 
variations,  it  was  re-issued  (Boston,  1831,1837; 
Concord,  N.  H.,  1848)  as  American  Naval  Bat- 
tles ;  Memoirs  of  the  ffenerals,  commodores,  and 
other  commanders  in  thearmy  and  navy  (I'hilad., 
1848),  by  Thomas  Wyatt ;  The  Armv  and  Navy 
of  America  (I'hilad.,  1845),  by  Ja-  d  K.  Neff; 
The  American  Navy  (Philad.,  iSji)),  by  Charles 
J.  I'eterson  ;  Bio^-aphy  of  the  principal  Ameri- 
can military  and  naval  heroes  (N.  Y.,  1817)  (2 
vols.),  by  Thomas  Wilson  ;  A  compilation  of  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  distini^iiished  officers  in  the 
American  Navy  ( Newburyport,  1814),  by  Benja- 
min Folsom  ;  American  nar'al  biography  (Provi- 
dence, 1815),  by  Isaac  Bailey;  Biographical 
sketches  of  distinguished  American  naval  heroes 
(Hartford,  1823),  by  S.  P.  Waldo. 

Of  perhaps  greater  importance  than  the  so- 
called  histories  are  the  numerous  works  on  naval 
biography.  As  the  principal  biographies  relating 
to  important  periods  are  referred  to  fully  under 
special  heads,  they  need  only  be  mentioned  here. 
These  include  Sabine's  Life  of  Edward  Preble 
(Bost.,  1847) ;  Porter's  Afemoir  of  Comma.  David 
Porter  (Albany,  1875);  Mackenzie's  Lives  of 
Perry  (N.  Y.,  1841)  and  Decatur  (Bost.,  1846)  ; 
Harris's  Life  of  Commo.  Bainhridge  (Philad., 
■837);  JarvU's  Life  of  Elliott  (Philad.,  1835); 
Mary  Barney's  Memoir  of  Comma.  Barney  (Bos- 
ton, 1832)  ;  Life  of  Commo.  Stockton  (N.  Y.,1856) ; 
Cooper's  Lives  of  distinguished  American  naval 
officers  (Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1846;  Philad.,  1846,— 
originally  contributed  to  Graham's  Magazine)  ; 
and  Griffis's  M.  C.  Perry  (Boston,  1887).  All  of 
these  memoirs  are  based  on  personal  papers. 
Harris  used  Bainbridge's  journals  and  corre- 
spondence. Mrs.  Barney's  narrative  is  largely 
based  on  her  husband's  notes  and  journals.  Mrs. 
Decatur  gave  her  husband's  papers  to  Mackenzie. 
Col.  C.  C.  Jones's  Commo.  fosiah  Tattnall  (Sa- 
vannah, 1878)  uses  MS.  notes  left  by  Tattnall. 
VOL.  VII.  —  27 


The  Autobiography  of  Commodore  Charles 
Morris  (Annapolis,  1880)  is  unique.  It  is  the 
only  narrative  published  by  a  naval  olticer  of  the 
older  period,  giving  in  his  own  words  the  story 
of  his  own  life.  It  begins  with  .Morris's  entry 
Into  the  service  in  179<>,  and  ends  in  1840.  Dur- 
ing nearly  the  whole  |>eriod  .Morris  was  actively 
employed,  and  in  many  important  episodes  he 
bore  a  prominent  part.  Nearly  every  stage  of 
naval  development  for  forty  years  is  therefore 
covered  by  the  book :  the  reorganization  of  the 
navy  under  the  Peace  Kstablishment  Act  in  Jef- 
ferson's first  administration ;  the  Tripolitan 
war,  during  which  Morris  served  under  Commo- 
dore Preble,  and  took  part  in  the  most  impor- 
tant operations  against  the  city;  the  impress- 
ment and  embargo  period;  the  war  of  1812,  in 
which  he  served  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  "  Col^ 
stitution  "  and  as  commander  of  the  "  Adams"; 
and  the  period  of  development  subsequent  to 
the  war,  during  a  large  part  of  which  he  was 
a  navv  commissioner.  The  author's  style  is 
marked  by  freshness  and  vigor,  as  well  as  by 
simplicity  and  modesty ;  his  memory  Ls  retentive, 
his  judgment  sound.  He  is  devoid  of  all  affecta- 
tion and  pretence,  and  his  book  is  a  trustworthy 
guide  in  matters  of  fact  as  well  as  of  opinion, 
while  it  offers  a  graphic  and  interesting  picture 
of  life  in  the  service  during  the  period.  [The 
Autobiography  of  Morris  was  edited  by  Profes- 
sor Soley,  and  published  in  tlie  Proceedings  of 
the  U.  S.  A'aval  Institute,  and  separately  at  Bos- 
ton.—  Ed.] 

Other  naval  memoirs,  covering  the  less  event- 
ful portions  of  the  period  1789-1850,  but  valua- 
ble as  throwing  a  strong  light  upon  the  navy  and 
naval  life,  are  :  Notes  and  commentaries  during 
a  voyage  to  Brazil  and  China,  in  the  year  1848 
(Richmond,  1854),  by  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger, 
a  .=urgeon  in  the  navy;  I'oyage  round  the  world, 
including  an  embassy  to  Muscat  and  Siam  in 
tSjs,  iSj6,  and  iS^y  (Philad.,  1838),  and  Three 
Years  in  the  Pacific  (Philad.,  1834),  by  the  same 
author  ;  Sketches  of  foreign  travel  and  life  at  sea 
(Boston,  1842,  2  v.),  by  Rev.  Charles  Rockwell, 
chaplain  in  the  navy;  Sketches  of  naval  life  (Nevi 
Haven,  1829,  2  v.),  by  "a  civilian  "  [Chaplain 
George  Jones] ;  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (N. 
Y.,  1846,  2  v.),  by  Francis  Schroeder,  secretary 
to  the  commodore  commanding  the  squadron ; 
I'isit  to  the  South  Seas  in  the  C.  S.  Ship  Vin. 
cennes  (N.  Y.,  1831,  2  v.),  by  Chaplain  C.  S. 
Stewart;  The  Flagship  (N.  Y.,  1840,  2  v.).  by 
Chaplain  Fitch  W.  Taylor;  Deck  and  Parti's.  Y. 
1850),  by  Chaplain  Walter  Colton  ;  Two  ytars 
and  a  half  in  the  A'avy  (Philad.,  1832,  2  vols.), 
by  E.  C.  Wines ;  Maritime  scraps,  or  scenes  in 
the  Erigate  United  States  during  a  cruise  in  the 
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For.Rel.(\.  100-108,  116,  129,  136,288-300,413-423),  are  of  special  importance.  Jefferson's 
Report  to  Congress  on  tlie  Mediterranean  trade  {For.  Rel.,  i.  104)  i.s  an  interesting  and 
valuable  document.    Consult  also  Goldsborough's  Naval  Chronicle.^ 

On  the  hostilities  with  France,  the  principal  authority  is  Goldsborough,  Naval  Chron- 
icle, supplemented  by  Emmons's  Statistical  History.  See  also  Am.  St.  Papers,  Naval 
^^,  vol.  i.,  especially  p.  71.  The  papers  connected  with  foreign  relations,  in  the  same 
collection,  vol.  i.  and  vol.  '  .  /'  .  Rel.,  are  of  course  to  be  examined  in  reference  to 
spoliations  and  other  caus-,  js  of  complaint  and  negotiation  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  naval  memoirs  covering  this  period  are  of  no  great  assistance  to  the  student.  The 
most  important  is  the  Memoir  of  Commodore  David  /'fr/t'r  (Albany,  1875,  pp.  14-42),  by 
Admiral  David  D.  Porter.  The  little  Life  of  Silas  Talbot,  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman 
(New  York,  1850),  deals,  though  in  a  very  slight  and  cursory  manner  (pp.  11 5-134),  with 
Talbot's  operations  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  campaign.  References  to  the  cruise  of 
1800  may  be  found  in  an  anonymous  Biographical  sketch  and  sen>ices  of  Coi'  modore 
Charles  Stewart  (Philadelphia,  1838). 

For  a  French  view  of  the  actions  in  the  West  Indies,  see  O.  Troude,  Batailles  navales 
de  la  France,  4  vols.  (Paris,  s 'O7),  The  actions  of  1799  and  1800  are  considered  in  vol. 
3.     Troude's  figures  are  very  inaccurate. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  hostilities  with  France,  and  especially  as  to  whether  they 
constituted  a  war  or  not,  ste  the  very  able  and  learned  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  John 
Davis  in  Gray,  Admi/tistrator,  v.  6^.  .S".  (French  spoliation  cases),  21  Court  of  Claims  Rep. 

367-375- 

For  the  Tripolitan  war  (1801-5),  the  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Nav.  Aff.,  i.  122,  127,  133  (the  last 
is  Preble's  full  report),  and  For.  Rel.  ii.  359,  360  (Dale's  instructions  and  despatches),  461, 
695-725  (proceedings  of  fleet  under  Commodores  Barron  and  Rodgers  and  campaign  of 
Gen.  Eaton),  are  of  the  first  importance.^  The  petition  of  Hamet  Pasha  to  Congress  and 
the  correspondence  thereon  are  give  ■  in  Aw.  St.  Pap.,  For.  Rel.,  iii.  26.  For  Eaton's 
e.xpedition,  see  Charles  Frenti?-.".;  j  'fe  0/  Gev.  W^w.  ^'rt/'w;  (Brookfield,  1813),  and  C,  C. 


Mediterranean  (Boston,  1838),  Ly  "a  man  1- 
war's-man  "  [H.  Rivers] ;  Jou  -nal  of  an  Afn,.  in 
cruiser  (N.  Y.,  1845),  ''y  "  ^"  'fficer  :  the  U.  S. 
Navy  "  [Horatio  Bi  idge],  ed.  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne ;  Four  years  in  a  government  explorincex- 
fedition  (N.  Y.,  1852),  by  Lieut.  Geo.  M.  Colvo- 
coresses ;  the  early  part  of  the  Memoir  of  John 
A.  Da/ilgren,  Rear- Admiral  U.S.  yV.  (Bo.ston, 
1882),  by  Madeline  V.  Dahlgren ;  H.  M.  Brack- 
enridge's  I'oyaj^e  to  South  America  in  the  frigate' 
Congress  (London,  1820,  2  v.). 

Similar  works  in  military  biography  or  auto- 
biography may  be  referred  to  with  advantage. 
Most  of  these  are  mentioned  in  this  summary  in 
connection  with  the  special  episodes  of  which 
they  treat.  .Such  are  the  memoirs  of  Generals 
Scott  and  Wilkinson,  and  the  Hvcs  of  Katon, 
Wayne,  Wm.  Hull,  Pike,  and  Jackson  for  the 
earlier  period,  and  those  of  drant,  Lee,  Kearny, 
Harrison,  Taylor  and  A.  .S.  Johnston  for  the  later. 
Of  a  more  general  character  are  the  following : 
Fifty  years'  ohseri'ation  of  men  and  events,  civil 
and  military,  by  (len.  E.  D.  Keyes,  N.  Y.,  1884; 
fJen.  Geo.  W.  CiiUum's  Biographical  Register  of 
the  officers  and  graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  (N.  Y.,  1879,  3  ^■)  i  C-  K.  Gardner's 
Dictionary  of  all  oncers  ivho  haiw  served  in  the 
Army,  iySi)-iSsj,  2d  ed.  (X.  Y.,  1S60)  ;  Gen.  R. 


B.  Marcy's  Thirty  years  of  army  life  on  the  border 
(N.  Y.,  i866),  and  Border  reminiscences  (N.  Y., 
18  ');  Memoirs  of  John  Adams  Dix,  hy  Rev. 
Pr  -.torgan  Dix  (N.  Y.,  1883).  Much  interest- 
it:g  leminiscence  of  army  and  navy  officers  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Autobiography  of  Charles  Biddle 
(Philad.,  1883). 

'  On  the  general  history  of  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Barbary  powers,  see  the 
admirable  monograph  on  "  the  Piratical  Barbary 
powers,"  in  chapter  4  of  Eugene  Schuyler's  Amer- 
ican Diplomacy  {^.  Y.,  1886).  [The  movements 
respecting  the  continement  of  Americans  in  bond- 
age hy  the  powers  can  be  traced  through  Poore's 
Descriptive  Catah^ue.  Cf.  J.  W.  Stephens's 
Hist,  and  Geog.  Ace.  of  Algiers,  containing  detail 
of  events  relative  to  American  captives,  zd  ed. 
(Prooklyn,  1800):  Denton's  Debates,  i.  475;  Par- 
ton's  Jefferson,  ch.  63.  The  government  finally 
bought  an  vmstable  immunity  through  treaties 
(Statutes  at  I.ars^e,  viii. ;  St.  Pap.,  For.  Rel.,  ii. 
18,  123,  etc.)  — En.] 

-  [Preble's  Reports,  and  O'Brien's  letter  ac- 
companying JelTerson's  Messages  of  December 
31, 1804,  February  20,  and  April  14, 1805.  They 
are  also  with  the  medal  voted  to  Preble  (Naval 
Aff.,'\.  282),  given  in  Loubat's  Medallic  History, 
i.  i37,i,  — Ed.] 
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Felton's  Life  of  William  Eaton,  in  Sparks's  Lib.  of  Am.  Biog.,  ist  ser.  vol.  ix.  The  latter 
was  based  partly  upon  Prentiss's  book,  but  chiefly  upon  Eaton's  original  papers  and  jour- 
nals.* In  addition  to  the  narrative  of  the  Derne  expedition,  the  book  contains  much  his- 
torical matte  I  lon  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Harbary  powers.'''  Treble's 
campaign  is  di.-^i  issed  in  a  paper  entitled  Operations  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  under 
Commo.  Preble,  by  J.  R.  Soley,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  JVaval  Institute, 
vol.  V.  no.  4.  The  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  reproduction  of  the  original  map  fif  the 
harbor,  showing  the  position  of  the  vessels  in  action,  by  .Midshipman  De  Kratft,  who 
was  serving  on  board  the  "Siren."  With  the  article  is  printed  Preble's  private  journal 
before  Tripoli,  which  was  found  among  his  papers,  and  covers  the  period  from  July  24  to 
Aug.  22,  1804.  This  journal  was  also  contributed  by  Admiral  Preble  to  the  JA'i,'.  Ainer. 
Hist.  (iii.  182). 

The  naval  biographies  take  an  important  place  among  authorities  on  the  Tripolitan 
war.  The  admirable  Life  of  Edward  Preble,  by  Lorenzo  Sabine,  in  Sparks's  Lib.  of 
Am.  Bioi^.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  xii.,  is  an  invaluable  book,  by  far  the  largest  part  ot  which  is  taken 
up  with  a  full  and  satisfactory  examination  of  Preble's  Tripoli  campaign.*  Another  excel- 
lent memoir,  which  deals  in  part  with  the  .same  subject,  and  which  has  tlie  advantage  of 
coming  from  a  professional  hand,  is  Comr.  A.  S.  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Stephen  Decatur,  in 
vol.  ii.  of  the  same  series.  These  two  books  go  very  far  towards  covering  the  ground 
during  the  period  of  Preble's  operations.* 

A  third  naval  memoir  is  The  Life  and  services  of  Commodore  William  liainbridge, 
U.  S.  N.,  by  Thomas  Harris,  M.D.  Dr.  Harris  was  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  was  the 
physician  and  intimate  personal  friend  of  Commodore  Hainbridge.  Besides  the  advan- 
tages of  frequent  conversation  and  constant  personal  intercourse,  he  had  at  his  disposal 
the  commodore's  private  journals  and  correspondence.  The  book  is,  however,  a  disap- 
pointment. Although  Bainbridge's  correspondence  was  said  to  be  extensive,  few  of  his 
letters  are  reproduced,  and  the  book  is  chiefly  made  up  of  a  narrative  whose  accuracy  the 
reader  has  no  means  of  testing.  Dr.  Harris  never  quotes  an  authority  for  his  statements ; 
and  though  his  story  is  interesting,  and  may  be  true,  there  is  no  way  of  distinguishing 
truth  from  fiction,  or  from  mere  gossip  and  after-dinner  reminiscence.  Another  and 
shorter  memoir  of  Bainbridge  is  to  be  found  in  Cooper's  Litres  of  Distinguished  A meri- 
can  naval  officers  (Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1S46),  vol.  i.  The  same  volume  contains  lives  of  Preble 
and  Somers.  A  notice  of  Dale  is  published  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  work.  Although  Cooper's 
biographies  are  brief,  they  have  considerable  merit. 

Lieutenant  Porter  was  actively  engaged  during  the  Tripolitan  war  in  the  squadron  of 
Commodore  R.  V.  Morris,  and  later  in  that  of  Commodore  Preble  :  he  was  first  lieuten- 
ant of  the  "  Philadelphia  "  when  she  ran  ashore  and  was  captured  by  the  Tripolitans  in 
October,  1803.  After  this  event,  the  officers  of  the  "Philadelphia"  were  for  eighteen 
months  prisoners  in  Tripoli.  This  period  of  the  war  is  covered  by  chapters  4  and  5  of 
Admiral  Porter's  Memoir  of  Commodore  Porter^ 


I 


'  [Mis  despatch  about  Derne  is  given  in  Daw- 
son, ii.  56.  Cf.  J.  T.  Ileadley  in  Harper's  Mas;., 
xxi.  496.  Eaton  died  June  i,  181 1.  There  are 
references  to  his  con.sulsliip  at  Tunis  in  Poore's 
Dfsc.  Catal.,  p.  1280.  —  En.] 

■•^  Other  valuable  books  covering  the  general 
ground  arc  Travels  in  England,  France,  Spain, 
iind  the  Barbary  States,  by  M.  M.  Noah,  consul 
at  Tunis,  N.  Y.,  1819;  History  and  present  con- 
dition of  Tripoli,  by  Robert  Greenhow,  Rich- 
mond, 1835,  originally  published  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger;  and  .Schuyler's  American 
Diplonuuy,  already  referred  to. 

'  fSahine  at  a  later  day  presented  many  of 


Preble's  ])apers,  with  letters  of  liainbridge  and 
others,  to  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  {Proc,  iii.  84). 
For  portraits  of  Preble,  sec  I.ossing,  pp.  i.;o, 
123;  Amer.  yotiriial  of  Xuniisniatics,  v.  49,  and 
other  records  ot  national  medals.  There  is  also 
the  account  of  Preble  by  r()oi)cr  in  Crafiaiii's 
Mag.,  Jan.,  1845,  included  in  Cooper's  f.ii'cs, 
etc.  ;  and  some  details  in  Goold's  Portland,  past 
and  present.  —  En.J 

♦  S.  P.  Waldo's  Life  and  Character  of  Stephen 
Decatur  (Middletown,  Conn.,  1821)  Is  a  book  of 
no  value. 

'■  [There  is  a  contemporary  estimate  in  Ste- 
phen C.  myth's  Hist,  of  the  War  hetwccn  the  U.  S. 
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For  the  difficulty  with  Morocco  in  1S03,  see  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Nav.  Aff.,  i.  115 ;  For.  Rel., 
ii.  591 ;  and  the  despatches  printed  in  J.  R.  Soley's  Operations  of  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron,  published  by  the  Naval  Institute. 


^1 


The  question  of  the  causes  of  the  war  of  1812  has  been  covered  in  other  chapters  of 
the  present  volume,*  with  all  the  details  of  diplomatic  correspondence  with  England 
respecting  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  and  commercial  restrictions.  The  ac- 
count of  the  impressment  of  men  from  the  sloop-of-war  "IJaltimore"  in  1798  is  given  in 
Goldsborough's  Naval  Chronicle,  and  with  valuable  additional  documents  in  a  scarce 
pamphlet  (1825)  by  Capt.  Isaac  Phillijjs,  preserved  in  Harvard  College  library.-  The  all- 
important  authority  on  the  naval  aspects  of  the  affair  of  the  "  Chesapeake  "  and  "  Leop- 
ard," in  1807,  is  the  Proceedings  of  the  general  court-martial  convened  for  the  trial  of 
Cotnmo.  James  Barron,  Capt.  Charles  Gordon,  Mr.  IVilliam  Hoot,  and  Capt.  John  Hall, 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Chesapeake,  in  the  month  of  January,  1808  '[Wash.].  1822).  The  detailed 
evidence  is  given  in  all  the  trials,  the  reports  of  which  were  published  l)y  order  of  the 
department.  See  also  Am.  St.  Pap.,  For.  Rel.,  iii.  6-24,  183  et  seq.,  where  will  be  found 
apart  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the  subject.* 

For  the  war  of  1812,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  collections  of  official 
despatches  on  the  American  side  is  John  Brannan's  Official  letters  of  the  military  and 
naval  officers  of  the  United  States  during  the  War  -with  Great  Britain  (Wash.,  1823). 
The  papers  are  printed  verbatim,  without  comment,  and  comprise  all  the  more  important 
reports.*    Details  of  correspondence  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

A  rather  full  collection  of  documents  in  very  convenient  shape,  with  running  comments 
of  no  special  value,  is  contained  in  The  War.  Being  a  faithful  record  of  the  transactions 
of  the  war  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  their  territories,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  dependencies  thereof.  This  publication 
was  a  weekly  journal,  published  in  a  small  quarto  form  by  S.  Woodworth  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
the  first  issue  being  on  Saturday,  June  27,  1812.  Vol.  i.  continues  regularly  through  52 
numbers  to  June  15,  1813.  Vol.  ii.,  52  numbers,  June  22,  1813-June  14,  1814.  Vol.  iii., 
12  numbers,  to  Sept.  6,  1814.  At  this  point  the  critical  condition  of  military  affairs  caused 
the  suspension  of  the  paper;  but  a  final  number,  13,  was  published  in  the  year  1817,  car- 
rying the  documentary  record  to  the  close  of  the  war.  A  large  proportion,  if  not  all,  of 
these  documents  are  to  be  found  in  A'iles^s  Register,  but  in  a  less  convenient  form. 

Another  important  volume  of  documents  is  the  Collection  of  the  official  accounts  in 
detail,  of  all  the  battles  fought  by  sea  and  land ;  between  the  navy  and  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain,  during  1812-13-14.-15.  By  H.  A.  Fay, 
late  Capt.  U.  S.  Artillery  (N.  Y.,  1 8 17). 

An  equally  valuable  collection  of  reports.  Congressional  debates,  state  papers,  and  war 
correspondence  for  1813  and  18 14  will  be  found  in  the  Historical  Register  of  the  United 
States,  4  vols.,  edited  by  T.  H.  Palmer  (Philadelphia,  1814-1816).    Other  collections  are  ; 

History  of  the  War  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  compiled  chiefly  frotn 
public  documents,  by  J,  Russell,  jr.  (Hartford,  1815,  2d  ed.).» 


and  Tripoli  (Salem,  1806).  Cf.  Cooper,  i.  ch.  18, 
If);  Dawson's  UutlU-s  (ii.  35),  witli  references; 
Miii^.  Anur.  Hist.,  iii.  i8j. 

The  episode  of  tlie  destruction  of  the  "  Pliila- 
delphia"  is  covered  by  the  official  account  of 
Decatur  (Mackenzie's  />i'iY7/»;-,  App.  iv.),  whiclv 
with  other  papers,  is  given  in  St.  /'<;/.,  Nat:  Aff., 
i.  123  (also  Ex.  Doc,  March  20,  rSo^) ;  and  also 
in  file  pamphlet  issued  in  support  of  a  claim  for 
prize-money,  Docunu-nts  rflatkv  to  tin-  claims  of 
Mrs.  Decatur  (Georgetown,  1826). — Kd.] 

'  Chapters  v.  and  vn, 


-  All  iiiif'artial  exam  illation  of  the  caseof  Caf't. 
Isaac  Phillips,  com  piled  from  the  original  Docu- 
ments and  Records,  with  the  proceeding's  upon  his 
application  to  he  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  (Haltimore,  1825). 

»  Cf.  post,  ch.  VII. 

*  Cf.  Madison's  Letters,  iii.  32S.  [For  the  Con- 
gressional acts  of  preparation,  and  for  the  con. 
duct  of  the  war,  see  Carey's  Olive  liraneh,  ch. 
39 ;  and  the  inde.x  to  I'onre's  Desc.  Catal.  Cf. 
Schouler,  ii.  340  ;  Ilildreth,  vi.  275,  295.  —  Ed.J 

^  [It  contains  a  list  of  vessels  captured  from 
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The  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Nav.  Aff.,  vol  i.,  containing  reports  of  actions  with  the  "  Macedo- 
nian," "  Frolic,"  "  Java,'  "  Boxer,"  "  Epervier,"  "  Reindeer,"  "  Penguin,"  and  "  Cyane  " 
and  "  Levant,"  and  those  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Champlain. 

The  Naval  Monument,  compiled  by  Abel  Bovien  (Boston,  [1816]),  contains  official 
reports  and  documents  relatinsj  to  the  American  naval  operations  of  the  war,  together 
with  several  private  letters,  extracts  from  log-books,  newspaper  cuttings,  and  miscella- 
neous matter.  Many  of  these  are  not  conveniently  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  print.  In- 
accurate proof-reading  and  copying  have  led  to  a  number  of  serious  typographical  errors, 
against  which  the  student  must  be  on  his  guard. * 

The  Naval  Chronicle,  published  in  London  by  Joyce  Gold,  appeared  in  semi-annual  vol- 
umes, from  Jan.,  1799,  to  Dec,  1818,  making  forty  volumes  in  all.  Much  information  of 
interest  will  be  found  scattered  through  the  whole  series,  but  vols.  28-34  are  of  especial 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  war  of  1 812.  All  the  British  reports  of  actions  which  the 
admiralty  gave  out  for  publication  ^  are  to  be  found  here,  as  well  as  a  series  of  authentic 
memoirs  of  officers  of  distinction,  correspondence  and  discussions  of  great  value  upon 
naval  questions  of  the  day,  and  a  variety  of  items  of  naval  information  from  miscella- 
neous sources. 

The  narrative  histories  of  the  war,  on  both  sides,  may  now  be  mentioned  :  — 

Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  the  author  of  an  Historical  .Sketch  of  the  secoiii  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,*  was  a  member  of  the  House  from  Philadelphia  during  the  war, 
and  therefore  personally  familiar  with  much  of  the  ground  covered  by  his  book.  He  took 
sides  with  the  war  Democrats.  Of  his  book,  Hildreth  says  :  "  Though  not  written  till 
more  than  thirty  years  after  [the  war,  it]  affords,  amid  many  shrewd  observations  and 
striking  portraits,  a  perfect  though  unconscious  reflection  of  the  violent  prejudices,  lim- 
ited knowledge,  absurd  expectations,  incoherent  reasonings,  and  general  confusion  of 
ideas  prevalent  among  the  war  members,"  —  that  is,  from  Hildreth's  standpoint.  Inger- 
soll has  a  nervous,  vigorous  style,  and  though  his  book  is  rambling,  it  shows  power  and 
penetration. 

Benson  J.  Lossing's  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1S12  (N.  Y.,  1869).  Notwith- 
standing their  "  popular"  and  pictorial  character,  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Lossing's  books 
in  reference  to  obscure  matters  of  minute  detail  is  well  known  to  students.  The  large 
pbcc  g'ven  to  tradition  and  anecdote  rather  enhances  than  lessens  their  value,  for  both 
tradition  and  anecdote  have  an  importance  for  the  historian,  when  they  are  duly  recog- 
nized as  such.  For  topographical  details  Lossing  is  invaluable,  and  he  gives  attention  to 
a  multitude  of  side-points  that  throw  much  light  on  the  main  subject.'' 


Great  Britain  during  the  war.  There  is  a  sim- 
il.ir  list  in  James  Butler's  American  Bravery 
(Carlisle,  1816),  which  shows  1,400  captures. — 
Ed.] 

1  [Official  documents  in  larger  or  smaller  num- 
bers necessarily  make  ])art  of  such  books  as 
Armstrong's  A'otices,  the  several  biographies  of 
leading  actors,  Coggeshall's  Privateers,  etc. ;  liut 
their  texts  usually  need  verification.  Cf.  also 
tile  Congressional  Reporter,  containing  the  pub. 
doiuments  and  debates,  commencing  No^\,  18/2 
(Concord,  N.  II.)  ;  and  T/ie  Examiner,  contain- 
ing essays  on  the  most  important  events  ;  public 
laws  and  official  documents  ;  Barent  Gardenier, 
editor  (vol.  i.  beginning  Oct.  25,  1813,  and  vol.  iii. 
ending  April,  1815).  I'oore's  Desc.  Catal.  will 
be  of  assistance  in  guiding  to  the  usual  docu- 
ments of  Congress. —  Kn.] 

-  [Roosevelt  (p.  11)  says  that  no  despatch  of 
a  defeated  naval  commander  was  allowed  to  be 


seen  by  the  public  subsequent  to  the  first  year  of 
the  war.  The  British  despatches  are,  of  course, 
found  in  The  Gazette  (London),  and  many  were 
reprinted  in  Niles't  Register.  The  Papers  relat- 
ing to  the  War  with  America,  issued  from  the  Ad- 
miralty Office,  Feb.  13,  1815,  give  returns  of  the 
British  armaments  on  the  lakes,  the  vessels  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  by  the  Americans,  returns 
of  Americans  taken  prisoners,  and  American 
vessels  captured.  —  Kn.] 

"  The  first  series,  covering  1812-13,  was  issued 
at  Philad.  in  1S45-49 ;  the  second  series,  for 
1814-15,  in  1852. 

■*  [The  book  is  in  effect  a  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
end  of  the  war  in  1815.  Dawson  (///>/.  Mag., 
Jan.,  1870)  finds  fault  with  It  In  his  usual  cap- 
tious way.  I.ossing  used  some  part  of  his  ma- 
terial in  Harper's  .Mag.  (inde.v,  pp.  417,  419).— 
Ed.] 
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Gen.  John  Armstrong's  Notices  of  the  War  of  1812,  two  vols.  (N.  Y.,  1836-40),  is  a  sue 
cinct  and  caustic  book,  but  is  too  brief  to  be  satisfactory.  As  tlie  autlior  was  Madison's  ' 
Secretary  of  War  from  1812-14,  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  being  familiarwith  his 
subject,  but  as  he  was  deeply  involvea  in  personal  controversies,  especially  in  reference 
to  his  dismissal  Irom  office,  a  large  allowance  must  be  made  for  prejudice.  His  pungent 
criticisms  of  officers  are  generally  correct,  though  marred  occasionally  by  an  ill-natured 
sarcasm.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  it  was  in  Armstrong's  power  to  remedy  many 
of  the  defects  of  the  army,  and  thai  he  failed  conspicuously  to  do  so.  Nevertheless, 
his  tone  is  not  that  of  one  who  wishes  to  conceal  his  deficiencies,  but  of  one  who  has  no 
deficiencies  to  conceal.     In  this  respect  the  !.«    k  is  misleading.- 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  late  War  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bt  it  An  (2d  and 
3d  eds.,  1816:  5th,  1818),  by  John  Lewis  Thomson,  contains  much  detail,  but  is  of  doubt- 
ful value.  If  read  at  all,  it  should  be  read  in  connection  with  James's  Military  Occur- 
rences (see  infra),  which  consists  largely  of  a  running  commentary  on  Thomson,  and  also 
on  T.  O'Connor's  Impartial  and  correct  history  of  the  War(N.  Y.,  1815  :  4th  ed.,  181 7), 
and  on  Dr.  S.  S.  Smith's  continuation  of  Ramsay's  History  of  the  C/nited  States  (PhW., 
181 7). 

The  pride  of  Britannia  humbled;  or  the  queen  of  the  Ocean  unqueen^d,  "  by  the  Amer- 
ican cock-boats"  (N.  Y.,  1815;  new  ed.,  Philad.,  1815),  is  the  title  of  one  of  VVm.  Cob- 
belt's  political  diatribes,  written  in  his  usual  pungent  and  satirical  manner.  It  contains 
much  discussion  of  lane",  and  naval  operations.  Another  volume  of  Cobbett's  on  the  same 
subject  is  Letters  on  the  late  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  (N.  V., 
i8is).8 

The  leading  authority  for  the  English  side  in  the  naval  operations  of  the  war  of  1812 
is  The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Declaration  of  War  by  France  in  ifgj, 
to  the  Accession  of  George  IV.  By  William  James,  6  v.,  new  ed.,  by  Capt.  Chamier,  R.  N. 
(London,  1837).*    Vol.  vi.  treats  principally  of  the  naval  operations  during  the  American 


1  [The  relations  of  President  Madison  to  the 
war  are  explained  in  Gay's  Madison,  ch.  19.  The 
President  had  at  one  time  an  intention  of  writing 
a  history  of  the  war  (Madisoi.'s  Letters,  iii.  57). 
—  Ed.] 

2  For  a  criticism  on  Armstrong,  see  the  pre- 
face to  Col.  S.  Van  Rensselaer's  Auiri-atrve  of 
the  affair  of  Queenstoivn. 

"  Other  books  purporting  to  be  general  histo- 
ries of  the  military  and  naval  events  of  the  war, 
but  of  little  or  r.o  special  value,  are  :  Authentic 
history  of  the  late  war,  etc.,  by  Paris  M.  Davis 
(Ithaca,  1829;  N.  Y.,  1836) ;  a  rather  absurd  little 
History  of  the  late  war  (N.  Y.,  1832) ;  History  of 
the  American  war  of  1812  (2cl  ed.,  Philad.,  1816) ; 
Sketches  of  the  war  intended  as  a  faithful  h  '.story 
(Rutland,  Vt.,  181 5)  — said  to  have  been  writte  . 
by  Gideon  Minor  Davison ;  J.  Lathrop's  little 
History  of  the  late  war  (Uoston,  1815)  ;  S.  R. 
Brown's  Authentic  History  of  the  second  tvar  for 
independence  (Aubuiii,  1815,  in  2  vols.);  J.  C. 
Gilliland's  Hist,  of  the  lite  War  (Baltimore, 
1817)  I  T.  \Yilson's  Biog.  of  Mil.  and  iVavat  heroes 
(N.  Y.,  1817,  1819) ;  Samuel  Perkins's  Hist,  of 
the  Polit.  and  Mil.  Events  of  the  late  J  far  ( New 
Haven,  1S25,  1835;  later  continued  as  Hist. 
Sketches  of  the  U.  S.,  N.  Y.,  1830). 

(If  a  much  higher  character  than  the  above  is 
The  lli-lory  of  the  late  -var  l<etwee}i  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  bv    II.  M.  liracken- 


ridge,  a  Western  lawyer  of  some  note,  who  was 
engaged  for  many  years  in  public  life,  filling  a 
number  of  more  or  less  important  positions. 
The  book  passed  through  six  editions  (Balti- 
more, 1817,  1818;  Philad.,  1836,  1830,  etc.),  and 
was  translated  into  French  and  Italian. 

The  above  were  all  written  soon  after  the  war. 
Of  more  recent  books  may  be  mentioned  J.  T. 
Headley's  Second  war  ivith  England  {^.  \ .,  1853, 
2  V.) ;  Robert  Tomes's  Battles  of  America  (N.  Y., 
i86i,  vol.  ii.  117,  etc.) ;  Dawson's  Battles  of  the 
U.  S.  (N.  Y.,  1859) ;  and  Rossiter  Johnson's 
War  of  iSi2  (N.  Y.,  1882).  The  service  of 
negroes  in  the  war  is  set  forth  in  George  W. 
Williams's  Hist,  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America, 
ibrg-rS8o. 

■*  [James  in  the  first  instance  forwarded  from 
Canada  a  series  of  letters  which  were  published 
in  the  Naval  Chronicle,  and  subsequently  as  a 
Synopsis  of  naval  actions  between  the  ships  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  of  the  U.  S.,  and  in  this 
form  they  were  reviewed  in  America  in  the  Ana- 
lectic  Mag.,  vii.  295.  They  then  became  the 
ground-work  of  An  Enquiry  into  the  Merits  of 
the  Principal  A'aval  Actions  I>et7vecn  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  comprising  an  Account 
of  All  Ships  of  War  reciprocally  captured  and 
destroyed  since  i8th  of  June,  i8r2  (Halifax,  N.  .S., 
1816).  The  next  year  he  published // /v^// /rW 
Correct  Account  of  the  Chief  Naval  Occurrences 
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war.  The  book  shows  much  careful  and  even  minute  investigation,  but  its  partisan  reason- 
ing is  carried  to  the  furthest  limit  of  special  pleading.  In  some  instances  misstatements 
are  made  which  can  only  be  characterized  as  deliberate  falsification,  and  even  where  facts 
are  correctly  stated  the  author  devotes  laborious  and  persistent  effort  to  their  misinterpre- 
tation. More  than  this,  he  habitually  indulges  in  scurrilous  abuse  of  his  opponents,  and 
his  tone,  when  speaking  of  them,  is  usually  that  of  vehement  and  heated  personal  alterca- 
tion. In  dealing  with  matters  exclusively  British,  James  will  generally  be  found  a  safe 
guide,  but  in  his  volume  on  the  American  war  he  has  lost  or  sunk  all  sense  of  fairness  or 
candor,  and  his  bitter  hostility  to  Americans,  and  especially  to  American  naval  officers, 
has  made  him  rather  the  advocate  of  a  cause  than  the  impartial  annalist  of  a  contest.  He 
appears  to  have  put  before  himself  the  single  aim  of  making  out  that  all  American  officers, 
with  the  exception  of  Lawrence,  who  was  bea'-^",  were  cowards,  liars,  and  blackguards. 
No  charges  can  be  too  severe,  no  language  too  abusive,  to  describe  their  conduct.  Ac- 
cording to  James,  they  never  fought  when  they  could  run  away,  they  paid  no  regard  to 
truth  in  their  statements,  they  treated  their  prisoners  w:th  uniform  brutality,  they  resorted 
to  the  basest  fraud  and  trickery  to  deceive  an  opponent.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another 
book  in  the  language  which  contains  such  a  mass  of  malevolent  misrepresentations  of  acts 
and  of  motives,  such  petty  slurs  upon  men's  characters,  such  dirty  innuendoes,  and  such 
coarse  and  vulgar  abuse.  Of  course  the  book  is  a  gross  libel ;  but,  unfortunately,  nearly 
all  the  later  British  writers  who  deal  with  this  period  have  been  too  indolcut  to  go  over 
the  researches  which  James  has  evidently  made,  and  although  not  actuated  by  his  spirit 
of  rancor,  they  accept  and  follow  his  statements.  The  book  has  therefore  come  to  be 
regarded  in  England  as  the  highest  authority  upon  the  great  naval  wars.*     The  only 


of  the  late  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  preceded  by  a  cursory 
Examination  of  the  American  Accounts  of  their 
Naval  Actions  fought  previous  to  that  Period  ( Lon- 
don, 1817),  and  reissuing  it  in  two  volumes  (Lon- 
don, 1818),  he  examined  in  his  preface  the  criti- 
cism of  his  American  reviewers  in  the  Analectic 
Mag.  (vols.  vii.  viii.)  D.  B.  Warden,  in  his  Sta- 
tistical, Political,  and  Historical  Account  of  the 
U.  S.,  having  provoked  him  by  ignoring  his  com- 
ments on  the  American  statements,  he  published 
Warden  refuted  (London,  1819).  His  more  ex- 
tensive Naval  Hist,  was  first  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1822,  in  five  volumes.  A  second  ed.  (1826), 
with  additions,  was  the  occasion  of  a  letter,  Jan. 
9,  1827,  to  George  Canning,  in  vindication  of  his 
position  (Stapleton's  Canning,  ii.  340).  Since 
Capt.  Chamier  edited  it  there  have  been  later 
editions  (1846,  1857,  1878,  1886).  — Ed.] 

*  It  is  so  reckoned  by  Mullinger  in  The  Eng- 
lish Hist,  for  Students  (London  and  N.  Y.,  1881). 
Among  other  ger.sral  works  on  Enf,lish  naval 
history,  covering  the  wars  with  America  during 
the  period  1789-1850,  or  during  some  part  of  it, 
is  Capt.  Edward  P.  Brenton's  Naval  History  of 
Great  Britain,  2  vols.  'London,  1823,  1837). 
Thus  work  shows  less  of  na'.ional  prejudice  than 
James's  book,  but  it  is  inadequate  in  the  matter 
of  detail.  The  war  of  181 2  will  be  found  treated 
in  vol.  ii.  pp.  450  to  540.  The  history  of  the 
British  Navy,  by  C.  D.  Yonge.  in  3  volumes 
(London,  1863,  1866),  is  an  agreeable  book,  of 
a  popular  character,  but  of  no  especial  use  to 
the  student.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Joseph 


Allen's  Battles  of  the  British  Navy  (2  volumes, 
London,  1858).  A  work  of  mixed  history  and 
biography  is  Dr.  John  Campbell's  Naval  History 
of  Great  Britain,  including  the  history  and  lives 
of  the  British  Admirals,  in  8  volumes  (London, 
1818).  Other  works  covering  in  part  the  Amer- 
ican wars  are  tne  valuable  Naval  Chronology 
0/  Great  Britain,  1803-1816,  in  3  volumes,  by 
J.  Ralfe  (London,  1820;  vol.  iii.  contains  corre- 
spondence and  documents  relating  to  the  war 
of  1812) ;  Royal  Naval  Biography,  by  Lieut.  John 
Marshall,  R.  N.,  being  memoirs  of  the  services 
of  officers  of  the  English  navy,  8  vols.  (London, 
1823  to  1835),  ^nd  4  ^'o's-  °f  supplements  (Lon- 
don, 1827  to  1830) ;  J.  Ralfe's  Naval  Biography 
of  Great  Britain,  consisting  of  historical  memoirs 
of  those  officers  who  distinguished  themselves 
during  the  reign  of  George  III,  in  4  vols.  (Lon- 
don, 1828)  ;  W.  R.  O'Byrne's  Naval  biographical 
dictionary  (London,  1849) !  History  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  by  Charles  R.  Low,  2  v.  (London,  1877) ; 
Historical  Record  of  the  Royal  Afarine  Forces,  l)y 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Nicolas,  2  vols.  (London,  1845). 

Special  biographies  of  English  naval  officers, 
to  be  consulted  for  detached  operations  during 
this  period,  are  Capt.  A.  Murray's  Memoir  of  Ad 
miral  Durham  (London,  1846)  :  Admiral  Sir  P. 
B.  l'.  Broke,  Burt-,  i:  memoir,  by  Rev.  J.  G. 
Brighton,  M.  D.  (London,  1S66) ;  Memoir  of  the 
life  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,hy  Lady 
Bourchier,  2  vols.  (London,  1873,)  (Codrington 
was  captain  of  the  fleet  in  the  New  Orleans 
expedition,  and  took  part  in  the  previous  opera- 
tions in  Chesapeake  bay) ;  Memorials  of  Admiral 
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systematic  attempt  to  dissect  James  is  that  made  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  has  done 
this  work  most  satisfactorily. 

T/it:  Naval  U\irofi8i2  (N.  Y.,  1882;  3d  ed.  1883),  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  study  of  the  naval  history  of  the  war.  Its  faults  are  in  arrangement 
and  construction  rather  than  in  matter.  It  is  the  only  work  in  which  a  full  use  has  been 
made  of  the  original  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Navy  Department.  The  author  has 
thus  accumulated  much  in  the  way  of  new  materials,  which  are  supplemented  by  full  and 
intelligent  discussions.  The  style  of  the  book  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  author 
had  spent  a  little  more  time  in  working  up  his  notes  into  a  connected  narrative.  A  ten- 
dency is  noticeable  to  diminish  the  credit  generally  awarded  to  certain  officers  ;  in  one 
case,  that  of  Perry,  quite  unjustly.  As  a  whole,  the  book  is  exceptionally  impartial,  and 
accuracy  in  statements  of  fact  is  one  of  its  marked  characteristics.  No  other  published 
work  presents  so  complete  an  answer  to  James's  misstatements,  which  are  analyzed  and 
refuted  in  detail.  In  painstaking  investigation  the  book  is  unrivalled  in  its  own  field,  and 
to  the  student  of  the  naval  war  it  is  indispensable.* 

The  comparative  qualities  of  the  French  and  English  navies  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars  are  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  Gucrres  maritimes  sous  la  Ripublique  et  V Empire 
of  Admiral  E.  Jurien  de  la  Graviire,  4th  ed.  (Paris,  1865).  The  work  has  since  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  commands  the  highest  respect  both  in  France  and  England. 
In  vol.  ii.  ciiap.  18  are  some  invaluable  comments  on  the  actions  between  the  Americans 
and  English  in  the  war  of  1812.^  Another  very  important  discussion  of  the  frigate  actions 
is  contained  in  part  v.  of  Gen.  Sir  Howard  Douglas's  Treatise  on  naval  gunnery,  4th  ed. 
(London,  1855).  Although  Sir  H.  Douglas  was  not  a  naval  officer,  he  was  a  most  accom- 
plished professional  soldier,  and  his  comments  on  the  actions  are  the  judgments  of  an 
expert.  As  might  be  expected  from  their  authorship,  they  are  absolutely  free  from  the 
foolish  bitterness  of  tone  that  disfigures  James's  works.*    A  valuable  technical  examina- 


Lord  Gambier,  by  Oeorgiana  Lady  Chatterton, 
in  2  vols.  (London,  1861,)  (Lord  Gambier  was 
at  the  head  of  the  commission  which  negotiated 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent)  ;  Personal  Narrative  of 
events  from  tjgg  to  tSij,  by  Vice-Admiral  Wil- 
liam Stanhope  Lovell,  2d  edition  (London,  1879,) 
(chapters  15  and  16  treat  of  operations  in  Amer- 
ica, including  the  expedition  to  Washington) ; 
fjfe  ami  Correspondence  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  by  Major-General  E.  Napier,  2  vols. 
(London,  1S62,)  (chap.  4,  in  vol.  i.,  treats  of  op- 
erations in  America) ;  Autobiographic  Ulemoir 
of  Sir  John  Barro^v,  Bart.  (London,  1847.)  (Bar- 
row was  second  secretary  to  the  admiralty  dur- 
ing the  war  of  18 12);  Correspondence  and  Diaries 
of  John  Wilson  Croker,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
from  tSog  to  /Sjo,  edited  by  Louis  J.  Jennings, 
in  3  vols.  (London,  1884) ;  Naval  adventures  dur- 
ing jj;  years  Se>~!'ice,  by  Lieut.  W.  Bowers,  in  2 
vols.  (London,  1833) ;  My  youth  by  sea  and  land, 
from  180Q  to  /S/6,  by  Cliarles  Loftus,  2  vols. 
(London,  1S76)  ;  Kecotlectiom  of  a  naval  life,  by 
Capt.  James  Scott,  R.  N.,  3  vols.  (London, 
1834) ;  Memoir  of  Adm.  Sir  If.  D.  Chads  (Port- 
sea,  1869). 

'  [The  Earl  of  Dondonald  (Autobiography  of 
a  Seaman,  London,  i860,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.)  in  com- 
menting in  Parliament  on  the  unexpected  British 
naval  defeats,  traced  them  to  "  the  decay  and 
heartless  state  of  the  crews  compared  with  the 
freshness  and  vigor  of  the  crews  of  the  enemy," 


and  Alison  speaks  of  the  "extraordinary  and 
unlooked-for  triumphs  of  the  Americans  at  sea." 
It  was  James's  mission  to  allay  this  despondency 
by  magnifying  the  advantages  of  the  American 
frigates  over  the  British  in  weight  of  metal  in  the 
broadside,  while  the  Americans  claimed  that  su- 
perior gunnery  was  the  cause  of  their  success. 
James  even  asserted  that  the  American  victories 
were  due  to  the  large  jjroportion  of  British  sea- 
men in  their  crews ;  but  the  American  writers 
assert  that  a  service  by  impressment  in  a  British 
ship  did  not  make  an  American  an  Englishman, 
and  Roosevelt  examining  the  matter  thinks  that 
not  over  a  twentieth  of  the  American  crews 
could  have  been  British  seamen  ;  and  he  insists 
that  in  underrating  ships  both  sides  were  equally 
given  to  such  kind  of  deception.  —  Kd.] 

'^  [M.  Ch.  Chabaud-Arnault  contributed  to  the 
Kevne  maritime  et  coloniale  a  paper,  which  was 
published  separately  in  1883  as  Etude  sur  la 
guerre  navale  de  18 r 3.  —  Ed.] 

'  [Cf.  the  papers  on  the  "Naval  war  of  1812 
with  the  U.  S.,"  by  Captain  Bedford  Pim  and 
Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  in  Colburn's  United  Service  Mag., 
Nov.  and  Dec,  1880  ;  and  "  The  American  naval 
war  of  1812,  according  to  the  respective  histories 
of  William  James  and  J.  Fenimore  Cooper," 
by  H.  Y.  I'owcll,  with  various  fresh  particulars 
from  British  and  .American  authorities  not  hith 
crto  collected  {/bid.,  .\pril  and  Mav,  1S85). — 
Kn.] 
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tion  of  the  battles  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Champlain  will  be  found  in  Comr.  J.  H.  Ward's 
Manual  of  Naval  Tactics  (N.  Y.,  1867).  The  frigate  actions  of  1812  are  discussed  in  a 
paper  by  J.  R.  Soley,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  A^aval  Institute,  vol.  vii.  no.  3.* 

Of  special  naval  memoirs  (American)  for  the  war  of  1812,  the  principal  books  are  Mac- 
kenzie's Life  of  Decatur,  Harris's  Life  of  Bainbridge,  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Perry,  and 
Porter's  Life  of  Commodore  Porter,  all  of  which  are  more  fully  mentioned  elsewhere. 
In  chapter  5  of  Griffis's  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry  is  a  rather  slight  account  of  the 
cruises  in  which  Perry  served  during  the  war.  The  anonymous  Biographical  sketch  of 
Commo.  Charles  Stewart,  already  mentioned,  contains  brief  notices  of  Stewart's  opera- 
tions in  the  war  of  1812.  A  sketch  of  Commo.  Hull,  by  General  James  Grant  Wilson, 
appears  in  the  N.  V.  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record  iox  July,  1880. 

Thirty  Years  from  Home  (Boston,  1843)  is  a  little  book  of  considerable  value,  contain- 
ing the  narrative  of  Samuel  Leech,  a  seaman  of  the  "Macedonian*'  at  the  time  of  her 
action  with  the  "  United  States."  Leech  subsequently  deserted,  and  served  in  the  U.  S. 
navy,  and  he  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  man-of-war  life  of  the  period. 

For  Fulton's  torpedo-work  in  the  war  of  1812,  see  Lt.-Comr.  J.  S.  Barnes's  Submarine 
Warfare,  N.  Y.,  1869  (chap.  3)  ;  the  Life  of  Fulton,  by  James  Renwick,  in  Sparks's  Lib. 
of  Am.  Biog.,  1st  sen,  vol.  x.  ;  and  his  own  Torpedo  War  and  Submarine  Explosions 
(N.  Y.,  1810).  Lives  of  Fulton  have  also  been  written  by  C.  D.  Golden  (N.  Y.,  1817) 
and  by  J.  F.  Reigart  (Phila.,  1856). 

Gen.  Geo.  W.  Cullum's  volume.  Campaigns  of  the  War  of  1812-15  —  sketched  and  crit- 
icised {^.  Y.,  1879),  is  a  series  of  notes  on  military  operations  by  a  most  accomplished 
professional  critic.  It  contains  also  important  notes  on  the  history  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers, and  biographical  sketches  of  prominent  engineer  officers. 

On  the  English  side  we  have  A  full  and  correct  account  of  the  Military  Occurrences  of 
the  late  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  2  v.  (London,  1818), 
by  William  James,  which  is  the  companion  piece  to  the  Naval  Occurrences.  Its  tone  is 
equally  offensive,  and  its  comments  are  of  the  same  scurrilous  character.  When  dealing 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  James  is  nothing  if  not  vituperative.  The  war  of  1812, 
with  its  absurd  generals  and  its  farcical  strategy,  affords  a  fine  opportunity  for  caustic 
humor,  but  James  only  makes  it  the  occasion  of  a  tirade  of  vulgar  abuse.  The  value  of 
the  book  consists  chiefly  in  the  official  reports  and  documents  which  it  contains.'' 


1  [Cf.  Admiral  Preble's  "  Ships  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  "  in  the  United  Service,  x.  ^■^i; 
and  the  chapter  on  "  Men,  ships,  and  guns '' 
(ch.  iv.)  in  Griffis's  M.  C.  Perry.  A  detailed 
specification  of  the  authorities  on  these  frigate 
actions  is  given  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent chapter.  Admiral  Preble  compiled,  though 
not  officially,  a  list  of  United  States  vessels  from 
1797  to  1874,  of  which  his  interleaved  copy  be- 
longs to  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society.  The  Register 
cf  the  officers  and  agents  (Washington,  1816,  and 
later  eds.)  gives  "  the  names,  force,  and  condi- 
tion of  all  ships  "  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Lo- 
renzo Sabine's  Report  on  the  principal  fisheries  of 
the  American  Seas  (Washington,  1853),  and  the 
section,  "  Historical  references  to  the  fisheries 
of  New  England  "  in  G.  Brown  Goode's  Fish- 
cries  of  the  U.  S.  (Washington,  1887),  p.  677, 
give  some  incidental  information  respecting  the 
recourse  which  the  government  had  to  the  fish- 
cry  men,  particularly  of  New  England,  during  the 
war ;  but  this  subject  is  more  completely  treated 
in  the  histories  of  the  various  New  England  sea- 
port towns.  —  Ed.] 


-  [The  war  also  enters  into  the  scope  of  some 
of  the  general  histories  of  England  and  Europe. 
Edward  Baine's  History  f  the  Wars  of  the  French 
Revolution  (London  1817)  was  reprinted  in  Bal- 
timore in  1820.  '.vich  an  appendix  on  the  Amer- 
ican war,  by  E.  H.  Cummins;  and  again  in 
Philad.,  1835,  "with  notes  and  a  history  of  the 
late  war  between  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain," 
by  William  Grimshaw,  an  Irishman  domiciled 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  hack-writer  of  the 
time.  The  events  of  the  war  enter  into  Alison's 
Europe,  1789-1815  (Harper's  ed.,  iv.  ch.  76) ;  and 
also  into  Williams  and  Stafford's  England's  bat- 
tles by  sea  and  land  (London,  1854).  James 
Grant's  Recent  British  Battles  en  land  and  sea 
(London,  1884)  studiously  avoids  giving  any  ac- 
count of  those  during  the  war,  which  were  Brit- 
ish defeats.  Richard  Tnmen^s  Regiments  of  the 
British  Army  (London,  1878)  shows  the  service 
of  the  different  corps  in  the  war.  The  Cana- 
dian Antiquarian  (iv.  122)  gives  the  medals 
awarded  to  the  British  commanders.  Lourd's 
Dress  of  the  British  soldier  (London,  1852),  pp. 
103-4,  shows  the  uniforms.  —  Ed.] 
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On  American  privateers  during  the  war  of  1812,  the  leading  work  is  Capt.  Cleorge 
Coggeshall's  History  of  the  American  Privateers,  2d  ed.  (N.  Y.,  1856;  3d  ed.,  i86i^ 
Coggeshall  commanded  two  privateers,  the  "  David  Porter  "  and  the  "  Leo,"  during  the 
war.  His  experience  In  these  vessels  is  given  in  detail.  Other  accounts  are  derived  from 
such  sources  as  the  author  had  at  ready  command,  chiefly  newspapers.  He  occasionally 
gives  original  documents,  and  upon  some  points  he  appears  to  have  had  assistance  from 
officers  of  the  government.  The  book  is  not,  however,  either  an  exact  or  an  exhaustive 
study.  See  also  Clark,  Naval  History,  passim ;  American  naval  battles,  pp.  224-243; 
Capt.  S.  C.  Reid's  experience  at  Fayal  (Sept.  26,  1814)  as  detailed  in  the  Collection  of 
sundry  publications  and  other  documents,  in  relation  to  the  attack  made  during  the  late 
war  upon  the  private  armed  brig  "General  Armstrong"  [Anon.]*  N.  Y.,  1833;  Bi(y- 
graphical  memoir  of  Joshua  Barney,  ed.  by  Mary  Barney  (Boston,  1832),  chap.  17,  for 
the  "Rossie's"  cruise.  In  general,  the  historical  materials  for  the  history  of  the  priva- 
teers are  of  the  scantiest  character.* 

On  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted  by  the  Hritish,  see  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Monroe  and  Vice-Admiral  Cochrane  in  the  Am.  St.  Pap.,  For.  Pel.,  iii.  693; 
also  Mil.  Aff.,  i.  339-381.  The  latter  document*  was  reprinted,  with  some  unimportant 
addenda,  as  a  separate  book,  entitled  Barbarities  of  the  Enemy  (Troy,  N.  Y.,  1813,  and 
Worcester,  Mass.,  1814).  An  account  of  the  burning  of  Havre  de  Grace,  written  by 
Jared  Sparks,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  event,  is  given  in  the  No.  Amer.  Rev.  v.  157. 
On  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  see  For.  Pel.  iii.  630,  726.  An  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
the  Dartmoor  prison  massacre,  April  6,  181 5,  with  the  testimony  in  full,  is  given  in  For. 
Pel.  iv.  19-56.  See  also,  for  Dartmoor  experiences.  The  Prisoner's  Memoirs  (N.  Y., 
1852),  compiled  by  a  "Prisoner  in  England  "  [Charles  Andrews];  a  Journal  of  a  Young 
Man  of  Massachusetts,  late  a  surgeon  on  board  an  American  privateer  [Dr.  Benjamin 
Waterhouse],  2d  ed.  (Boston,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  1816).* 

On  the  forces  employed,  see  a  return  of  the  third  auditor  in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Mil.  Aff., 


('■ 


1  [Cf.  International  Law.  The  case  0/ the  pri- 
vate armed  brig  of  war,  "  Gen.  Armstrong;"  con- 
taining letters  and  documents  referring  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  claim  (N.  Y.,  1857).  It  was  claimed 
that  the  defence  of  the  brig  detained  the  British 
vessels  carrj-ing  aid  to  Pakenham  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  that  such  delay  rendered  it  possible 
for  Jackson  to  gain  his  victory.  —  Ed.] 

■■^  [There  is  some  grouping  of  details  in  Daw- 
son, ii.  137,  189,  209,  264, 396 ;  IngtT&oWs  Second 
War,  2d  ser.  ch.  i ;  Democratic  Review,  xl.  523  ; 
Harper's  Mag.,  xxix.  596;  but  the  best  source  of 
such  data  is  in  the  local  histories  of  seaboard 
cities  and  the  towns,  chiefly  in  New  England. 
Cf.  D.  H.  Kurd's  Essex  County,  Mass.  (Philad., 
1888) ;  Babson's  Gloucester,  Mass. ;  Gould's  Port- 
land, Me.,  432,  443  ;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii.  t,^  ; 
Co\.  Higginson  on  the  old  .Salem  sea-captains  in 
Harper's  Mag.,  Sept.,  1886.  In  the  war  of  1793- 
1815  the  English  government  issued  10,000  letters 
of  marque ;  yet  England  lost  1 1,000  merchant  ves- 
sels, and  captured  only  1,000  of  the  enemy's  pri- 
vateers. (C.  B.  Norman's  Corsairs  of  France, 
London,  1887,  p.  vii.,  with  much  information  in 
the  appendices.)  The  Blue-book,  Further  Papers 
relating  to  the  war  with  America  (London,  1815), 
shows  the  concern  of  the  British  merchants  over 
the  capture  of  their  vessels  in  the  channels  by 
American  privateers.     On  privateering  in   the 


past,  see  J.  K.  Laughton's  Studit  in  Naval  Ht^t. 
(London,  1887).  See  also,  an  address  on  the 
Privaleersmen  of  Newport,  by  Wm.  P.  Sheffield 
(Newport,  1883).— Ed.] 

'  [A  Report  of  a  Committee  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  war 
has  been  luagedby  the  ^/^wy  (Washington,  1813). 
There  was  a  Narrative  of  suffering,  etc.  of  a 
missionary,  M.  Smith,  as  a  prisoner  in  Canada, 
which  passed  through  various  editions,  and 
served  to  embitter  the  feelings  of  the  Americans. 
Cf.  Field's  Indian  Bibliog.,no.  1454.  For  Indian 
massacres  see  A.  J.  Ebell  in  Harper's  Mng.,7ix.\\\. 
p.  I.  — Ed.] 

*  [Both  Andrews  and  Waterhouse  give  plans 
of  Dartmoor  prison.  Cf.  Lossing,  p.  1068.  Cf. 
A  Green  Hand's  First  Cruise,  with  a  residence  of 
five  month:  in  Dartmoor  {Hoston,  1841)  ;  Inger- 
soU's  Second  IVar,  2d  ser.  ch.  i  ;  and  references 
in  Poole's  Index,  p.  333.  There  are  various  clues 
in  Poore's  Desc.  Catal.  to  action  in  Congress  ; 
and  particularly  the  Message  of  the  President  of 
the  V.  S,,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  .  .  .  of  the  number  of  impressed  Amer- 
ican seamen  confined  in  Dartmoor  prison,  the 
number  surrendered,  given  up,  or  taken  on  board 
British  vessels  captured  during  the  late  war,  to- 
gether with  their  places  of  residence  (Washington, 
1816).  — Ed.] 
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vi.  927,  stating  in  detail  the  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  organized  militia,  and 
volunteers  from  the  several  States  and  Territories,  in  service  during  the  war.* 


m.  Special  Episodes  of  the  War.  —  The  British  military  records  of  the  war,  as  to 
the  campaigns  on  the  Canadian  borders,  have  for  the  most  part  been  transferred,  of  late, 
from  Halifax  to  Ottawa,  though  T.  B.  Akins's  List  of  Documents  in  the  government  offices 
at  Halifax  (^.  24)  shows  that  some  are  still  left  at  Halifax.  Tne  War  Office  in  London 
contained  in  1872,  when  Brymner,  the  Dominion  archivist,  examined  tliem,  four  volumes 
of  letter-books  pertaining  to  the  war  in  Canada.''' 

Sir  George  Prevost's  conduct  of  the  war  met  with  severe  criticism  in  some  letters  pub- 
lished at  the  time  in  Montreal  under  the  signature  of  "  Veritas,"  which  elicited  a  reply  in 
The  Canadian  Inspector  {Montrea},  1815).  The  accusations  of  "Veritas''  were  adopted 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  1822  (xxvii.  405),  which  led  to  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the 
Canadian  governor  in  Some  Account  of  the  Public  Life  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General, 
Sir  Geo.  Prevost,  particularly  of  his  services  in  the  Canadas  (London,  1823).  An 
indispensable  work  on  Brock's  campaigns  is  Ferdinand  Brock  Tupper's  scarce  Family 
Records ;  containing  Memoirs  of  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  Lt.  E.  fV.  Tupper,  R.  N., 
.  .  .  with  the  Life  of  Te-Cum-Seh  (Guernsey,  1835). 

There  is  a  professional  view  of  the  campaigns  in  Sir  James  Carmichael-Smyth's  Precis 
of  the  Wars  in  Canada,  2d  ed.,  ed'*ed  by  his  son  (London,  1862),  pp.  133-194. 

The  Canadian  press  has  given  us  various  monographs.  The  earliest  of  importance  is 
Robert  Christie's  Memoirs  of  the  Administrations  of  the  Colonial  Government  of  Lower 
Canada,  by  Sir  fames  H.  Craig  and  Sir  George  Prevost,  iSoj-1815,  Comprehending  the 
military  and  naval  operations  in  the  Canadas  (Quebec,  1818).* 

The  latest  considerable  account  is  W.  F.  Coffin's  18 12,  —  the  war  and  its  moral,  a 
Canadian  Chronicle  (Montreal,  1864).  The  author  was  an  officer  of  the  war,  and  brings 
his  narrative  only  to  the  close  of  1813.  He  mentions  among  the  MSS.  used  by  him  a 
memoir  of  Prevost  and  a  journal  of  Gen.  Simcoe.* 

On  the  American  side,  beside  the  general  histories,  we  have  Edw.  D.  Mansfield's  Life 
of  Gen.  Winfeld  Scott  (N.  Y.,  1846),  of  which  pp.  33-150  cover  Scott's  participation  in 
the  Northern  campaigns.  The  Memoirs  of  Lt.-General  Scott,  written  by  himself  CHevi 
York,  1864),  did  not  add  to  the  general's  reputation.    The  Northern  campaigns  in  the  war 


1  [Cf.  Report,  Dec.  12,  1836,  Ex.  Doc.,  no.  20, 
24th  Cong.,  2ti  session.  William  Jay  gives  a  ta- 
ble of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  A^.  Y.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  ii.  There  is  a  statement 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war  in  Adams's  Gallatin, 
vol.  iii.  App.  —  Ed.] 

'  [James  says  {Mil.  occurrences,  p.  xxiii.)  that 
an  official  account  of  every  military  action  has 
appeared  in  The  Gazette  (a  set  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library),  and  he  copies  them,  with  some 
of  the  American  accounts,  in  his  appendix;  but 
the  accounts  of  naval  defeats  were  not  published 
after  1813,  forcing  the  Annual  Register  to  de- 
l)end  on  the  American  reports  "in  numerous 
cases,"  as  James  says,  rendering  them,  in  his 
judgment,  inaccurate.  The  Montreal  Herald, 
1811-1814,  is  sometimes  the  repository  of  such 
accounts.  —  Ed.] 

'  [Others  are  :  David  Thompson's  Hist,  of  the 
late  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  (Niagara,  Canada,  1832);  Major  John 
Richardson's  IVar  of  iSrg,  operations  of  the 
right  division  of  the  Canadian  army  (1842),  left  a 
fragment  of  182  pp.     Richardson  was  an  officer 


under  Proctor,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
the  Thames.  Gilbert  Auchinleck's  papers  origi- 
nally published  in  the  Anglo-American  Afagazine, 
and  then  separately  as  Hist,  of  the  War  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  (Toronto, 
1855, 1862),  take  extreme  views  of  the  American 
narratives,  and  defend  the  Indian  allies  of  the 
British  from  charges  of  cruelty.  —  Ed.] 

*  [There  are  some  personal  details  in  H.  J. 
Morgan's  Celebrated  Canadians  ;  in  the  Biog.  of 
the  Hon.  \V.  H.  Merritt,  of  Lincoln,  district  of 
Niagara  (St.  Catharines,  1875),  by  J.  P.  Merritt. 
There  are  lesser  accounts  of  the  war  in  Ryer- 
son's  Loyalists  (vol.  ii.)  ;  in  Bryce's  Canada  (pp. 
310-326) ;  and  in  some  local  histories,  like  Rob- 
ert Sellar's  County  of  Huntingdon  (Huntingdon, 
Quebec,  1888). 

There  are  a  few  French  and  French  Cana- 
dian records.  The  most  considerable  of  the 
general  works  are  Garneau's  Histoire  du  Can- 
ada and  Bibaud's  Histoire  du  Canada.  For  the 
special  service  of  some  of  the  Indian  allies  wc 
have  Maurault's  Histoire  des  Abinakis  (1866). — 
Ed.] 
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of  1812,  in  which  Scott  took  pa't,  are  treated  in  chapters  5  to  12.  For  Izard's  operations, 
see  his  Official  conespondence  with  the  department  0/ war  relative  to  the  military  opera- 
tioHS  of  the  American  army  under  [iiis]  command  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  U.  S.  in 
jSi^and  tSrs  (Phila.,  i8i6).i 

On  the  campaigns  of  the  Northern  armies  in  1812-13,  including  the  operations  of  Dear- 
born, Lewis,  Winder  and  Chandler,  Wilkinson,  Hampton  and  McClure,  see  the  docu- 
ments transmitted  to  Congress,  with  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  Jan.  25,  1814, 
on  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  army  on  the  Northern  frontier  (Am.  St.  Pap.,  Mil. 
Aff.,  i.  439-488).-'  The  campaign  of  General  Stephen  van  Rensselaer  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  (October,  18 12)  was  severely  criticised  by  Armstrong,  Notices  of  the  War, 
chap.  4,  which  led  to  the  publication  of  an  answer,  entitled  Narrative  of  the  affair  of 
Queen stown  (N.  Y.,  1836),  by  Col.  Solomon  van  Rensselaer,  who  commanded  the  attack.' 
The  .\femoirs  of  my  own  times  (Philad.,  1816),  by  Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  make  a  very 
tedious  book,  but  one  which  is  necessary  to  the  student  from  its  array  of  documents.  Vol. 
i.  chapters  13-16,  treats  of  the  Northern  campaigns,  and  vol.  iii.  is  devoted  wholly  to  the 
Wilkinson  court-martial.  The  Life  of  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  by  Henry  Whiting,  in 
Sparks's  Lib.  of  Am.  Biog.,  2d  ser.  vol.  v.,  chapters  5  and  6,  relates  to  the  campaign  on 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  capture  of  York,  where  Gen.  Pike  was  killed.  See  also  F.  B. 
Hough's  History  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  f^  unties,  N.  Y.  (Albany,  1853),  and 
History  of  Jefferson  County  (N.  Y.,  1854). 

Respecting  the  campaigns  (1812-1814)  in  the  Northwest,  there  are,  beside  the  treat- 
ment in  the  general  histories,  several  special  accounts,  serving  to  complete  the  story,  li!  " 
the  contemporary  compilations  of  R.  B.  McAfee  *  and  Samuel  R.  Brown,*  the  journals  of 
Adam  Walker^  and  Lt.-Col.  Eleazer  D.Wood,'  and  the  later  compilations  of  Flint  and 
others.* 

The  surrender  of  Detroit  and  Michi^^r^n  b>  General  William  Hull  has  been  the  subject 


I 


'  [\  portrait  of  General  Izard,  engraved  from 
a  painting  by  Otis  (1817),  with  a  paper  by  G.  E. 
Manigault  on  his  military  career,  is  given  in  Mag. 
of  Amer.  Hist.,  June,  1S88.  —  Ed.] 

'■^  [These  papers  accompanied  a  Message  from 
the  President  [Feb.  2,  1814],  transmitting  letter 
fom  Secretary  of  War,  with  sundry  Docs. ;  in 
obedience  to  resolution  of  jrst  Dec.  last,  request- 
ing such  information  as  may  tend  to  explain 
causes  of  Failure  of  Arms  of  U.  S.  on  Northern 
Frontier.  It  was  also  printed  at  the  same  time 
at  New  York  and  at  Albany.  Cf.  Gen.  Geo. 
M'C lure's  Causes  of  the  destruction  of  towns  on 
the  Niagara  Frontier  and  failure  of  the  Campaign 
of  18 IS  (Bath,  X.  Y.,  1817);  W.  H.  Winder's 
Statement  of  Occurrences  on  the  Niagara  Frontier 
in  tSia  (Washington,  1829) ;  and  a  paper  on  Gen. 
Chandler  in  the  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ix.  183. 
The  papers  of  Governor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
preserved  in  the  State  I>ibrary  at  .Mbany,  throw 
light  on  the  warfare  on  the  N.  Y.  borders.  Cf. 
Memoir  of  Tompkins  in  N.  V.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc, 
1844,  p.  121.  Sparks  (MSS.  xxxiii.  433)  quotes 
from  a  MS.  life  of  Gen.  Dearborn  by  his  son. 
Cf.  Daniel  Goodwin's  Dearborns.  IngersoU  is 
very  severe  on  him.  —  Ed.] 

'  [Cf.  documents  in  Mrs.  Bonney's  Legacy  of 
Hist.  Gleanings,  i.  ch.  12.  —  En.] 

*  \Hist.  of  the  late  War  in  the  Western  Coun- 
try (Lexington,  181C).     Cf.  P^ield,  lud.  Bihliog., 


no.  964 ;  P.  O.  Thomson's  Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  no. 
738.  M'Afee  had  assistance  from  Harrison, 
Shelby,  and  Croghan,  and  he  used  the  journal  of 
Col.  Wood.— Ed.] 

'  [  Vievjs  of  the  Campaigns  of  th'  Northwest- 
ern Army  (Troy,  1814;  Philad.,  1815;  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  1815).  Cf.  ThoHiSon's  Bibl.  Ohio.no. 
128.  — Ed.] 

''  lyournal  of  two  campaigns  of  the  Fourth  Keg. 
of  U.  S.  Infantry  in  the  Michigan  and  Indiana 
territories,  under  Col.  John  P.  Boyd  and  Lt.- 
Col.  fames  Miller,  iSii-  1812  (Keene,  N.  H., 
1816).  Walker  was  a  drummer.  Cf.  Thomson, 
no.  1 1 73;  I'leld,  no.  1619;  Brinlev,  iii.  4526. — 
Ed.] 

'  Included  in  ch.  10  of  Gen.  CuUum's  Cam- 
pa  fgns  of  the  War  of  1812-1813. 

'  [Timothy  Flint's  Indian  Wars  of  the  West 
(Cincinnati,  1833),  a  somewhat  confused  book; 
Albach's  Annals  of  the  West;  Knapp's  Maumee 
Valley,  ch.  2,  with  some  official  correspondence  ; 
and  sundry  monographic  papers  in  the  Western 
Kescr7v  Hist.  Soc.  Tracts  (nos.  3-7,  12, 15,  17,  18, 
19,  22,  28,  36,  51,  etc.);  Michigan  Pioneer  Coll., 
viii.  ;  and  Mag.  West.  History,  Feb.,  1885 ;  and 
others. 

Chief  among  the  biographical  material  are  the 
lives  of  Harrison  (referred  to  elsewhere),  of  Gen. 
Leslie  Coombs  (N,  Y.,  1852  ;  Washington,  1855), 
and  Smith's  Lewis  Cass. —  En.] 


JuUum's  Cam- 
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of  conflicting^  opinions.  'I'lie  first  reports  to  tlieir  respective  jjovernnients  of  Hull  anil 
IJrock  are  in  the  usual  documentaty  repositories.'  The  failure  of  \'an  Home  at  Browns- 
town  and  Miller  at  Maguaga,  to  preserve  Hull's  communications,'''  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  surrender,  which  was  made  without  consultation  with  his  officers,  for  humane 
considerations,  as  Hull  claimed,  but  evincinji;  unsoldierly  conduct,  as  the  decision  of  the 
court-martial  determined.  The  judges  decided  him  worthy  of  death  ;  but  he  was  pardoned 
by  the  President,  by  reason  of  his  services  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  defenders 
aver  that  his  good  name  was  sacrificed  to  a  political  exigency  which  demanded  a  victim. 
There  are  two  editions  of  his  trial,'  and  Hull  himself  published  at  the  same  time  the 
text  of  his  defence.*  It  is  alleged  by  his  defenders  that  the  jiovernment  withheld  from 
him  for  some  years  the  necessary  papers,  but  ten  years  later  he  retold  the  whole  story  in 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Northwestcni  Army  in  /iVi>  (Boston,  1.S24).  In 
this  he  reflected  on  Clen.  Henry  IJearborn,  who  had  been  expected  to  co-operate  with 
him,  but  had  made  an  armistice  with  Prevost  without  including  Hull  in  the  terms  of  it. 
A  son  of  Dearborn  repelled  Hull's  charges.*  The  fullest  defence  of  Hull  has  been 
made  by  his  kindred,  his  daughter  and  grandson,'  whose  views  have  been  reflected  by 
.some  later  writers  ; '  but  the  more  common,  as  well  as  more  correct  opinion  seems  to  be, 
that  Hull  failed  to  manifest  what  is  demanded  of  a  soldier  in  such  circumstances.' 


'  [Cf.  Ann.  Kegistt-r,  181 2;  Dawson,  ii.  iio; 
Michigan  Pioneer  Coll.,  vii.  \zz.  For  maps  of 
the  Detroit  River,  see  Lossing,  p.  266  ;  /iarfer's 
Mag.,  xxvi.  732  ;  for  early  plans  of  the  post,  one 
of  1796  in  Sheldon's  Early  Hist.  0/ Michigan  (cf. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  /'rue,  xi.  160),  and  one  in  Dar- 
by's  Tour  from  A'e^v  York  to  Detroit  in  jSij 
(N.  Y.,  1819) ;  for  early  views  of  the  town,  one 
of  1796  in  Farmer's  Detroit,  367;  one  of  181 1 
in  Roberts's  City  of  t/it  Straits,  60;  one  of  181 5 
in  Gay,  iv.  185. —  Ed.] 

«  [Cf.  James  Dalliba's  A^ar.  of  the  Battle  of 
Bro7vnstown,  Aug.  g,  1813  (N.  Y.,  1816)  ;  Michi- 
gan Pioneer  Coll.,  vi.  466  j  Dawson,  ii.  98,  with 
references ;  and  Fay's  Collection.  Also  see  Sam- 
uel Williams's  Exped.  of  Capt.  Henry  Brush 
with  supplies  for  Gen.  Hull,  1812  (Cincinnati, 
1S70,  —  Ohio  Valley  Series,  no.  7,  originally  in 
the  Ladies  Repository,  1854).  By  Hull's  orders, 
the  post  at  Chicago,  Fort  Dearborn,  which 
had  been  erectr^'  in  1803,  was  evacuated,  and  the 
attack  on  the  retn  iting  garrison  followed.  Cf. 
The  Dearborns,  by  .~)aniel  Goodivin,jr.  (Chicago, 
1S84,  —  Chicago  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.) ;  Albach's  ..4«- 
uals,  865;  John  Wentworth  in  no.  16,  Fergus 
Hist.  Series,  with  other  papers  in  the  same  pub- 
lication ;  J.  G.  Wilson  in  If.  S.  Service  Mag.,  Oct., 
1865,  p.  320,  vol.  iv.,  and  Hist.  Mag.,  vi.  108 ; 
A.  T.  Andreas's //»/.  ly  C/z/Va^-o  (Chicago,  1884- 
86),  in  three  vols.;  W.  H.  Hurlbut's  Chicago 
Antiquities  ;  Wm.  Barrows'  United  States  of  Yes- 
terday, etc.,  ch.  5,  from  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  April, 
1885,  p.  360;  Dawson,  ii.  103.  Early  plans  and 
views  will  be  found  in  Hurlbut,  189;  Andreas,  i. 
79,  81,  113 ;  Lossing,  303,  308,  313.  On  the  sur- 
prise at  Michilllmackinack,  July  17,  '";.-•,  see 
Dawson,  ii.  88,  and  Lieut.  D.  H.  Kel ton's --/m/w/j' 
of  Fort  Mackinac  (Chicago,  1882),  a  collection  of 
scraps,  of  varying  interest  and  importance.  A 
map  of  the  island  is  given  (p.  81),  and  sketches 
of  the  early  blockhouses.  —  En.] 


'  Trial  of  Brig.-Geti.  William  Hull  for  trea- 
son, cowardice,  neglect  of  duty  and  unoficer-like 
conduct,  7i'ith  the  sentence  of  the  Court  and  remis- 
sion thereof  by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  (Boston, 
1814) ;  and  another  Report  of  t lie  trial,  etc.,  taken 
by  Lieut.-Col.  Forbes  (N.  Y.,  1814). 

*  Defence  of  Brigadier-General  W.  Hull,  deliv- 
ered before  the  General  Court  Martial,  of  which 
Major-General  Dearborn  was  President,  at  Al- 
bany, March,  1S14.  With  an  Address  to  the  Cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  zvritten  by  himself.  To 
■which  are  prefixed  the  charges  against  Gen.  Hull 
as  specified  by  the  Government  (Boston,  1814). 

*  Defence  of  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn  against  the 
attack  of  Gen.  William  Hull,  by  ff.  A.  S.  Dear- 
born (Boston,  1824).  A  MS.  defence  of  Dear- 
born is  also  in  the  Wisconsin  Hist.  Soc.  library. 
Hull's  Memoirs  elicited  other  animadversions  in 
Capt.  Josiah  Snelling's  Remarks  (Detroit,  1825). 

'  Revolutionary  serz'ices  and  civil  life  of  Gen. 
Hull,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Maria  Campbell, 
together  with  the  history  of  the  Campaign  of  iSia 
and  surrender  of  tlie  post  of  Detroit,  by  his  grand- 
son, fames  Freeman  Clarke  (N.  Y.,  1848).  [Dr. 
Clarke,  in  his  Afemorial  and  Biog.  Sketches  (Bos- 
ton, 1878),  in  briefly  reviewing  the  matter,  holds 
that  "public  opinion  has  long  since  reversed  this 
sentence."  Another  grandson,  Samuel  C.  Clarke, 
resented  the  imputation  of  an  earlier  physical 
infirmity,  which  had  been  referred  to  as  the  real 
cause  of  Hull's  conduct  (N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
Reg.,  1855,  p.  41  ;  1857,  p.  13).  —  Ed.] 

'  [Lossing,  in  his  War  of  iSiz,  sets  forth  the 
extenuating  circumstances,  and  more  specifically 
defends  Hull  in  Hull's  Surrender  of  Detroit 
(Philad.,  1875),  reprinted,  with  additions,  from 
Potter's  Amer.  Monthly,  Aug.,  1875.  Cf.  John- 
ston's Yale  in  the  Revolution,  p.  281.  —  Ed.| 

*  Cf.  Armstrong's  Notices,  i.  15-51.  We  get 
the  different  phases  of  the  antagonism  to  Hull 
in  W.  L.  G.  Smith's  Life  and  Times  of  Leiuis 
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The  surrender  of  Detroit  in  August,  1812,  was  followed  during  the  rest  of  that  year  by 
a  series  of  conflicts  with  the  Indians.'    These  embarrassments  caused  delay  in  an  altem|)t 


I'ORT    MEIGS.' 


C.iss  {N.  Y.,  1856),  ch.  6,  —  Cass  having  been  a 
colonel  of  Ohio  troops  in  the  garrison  ;  and  in 
an  anonymoii'-  /.i/i  of  Cass  (Philad.,  1848)  ;  in 
James  Foster  >  Capitulation,  or  a  history  of  the 
exped.  conducted  by  ]Vnt.  Hull,  by  an  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer (Chillicothe,  181 2)  ;  and  in  Wm.  Stan- 
ley Hatch's  Chapter  of  the  history  of  the  war  of 
jSiz  in  the  north-west ;  embracing'  the  surrender 
of  the  northwestern  army  and  fort  at  Detroit, 
Aug.  lb,  iSrz ;  with  a  description  and  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Tecumseh  (Cincinnati,  1872).  Hatch 
was  the  acting  assistant  quartermaster-general 
of  the  army,  and  his  journal,  brief  as  it  is,  re- 
flects the  opinions  that  prevailed  in  the  army. 
[The  sarcasm  of  the  hour  is  shown  in  The  War 
of  the  Gulls  (N.  Y.,  1812),  ascribed  to  Jacob  Big- 
elow  and  Nathan  Hale,  of  Boston. 

Of  Che  later  writers,  IngersoU  takes  the  ad- 
verse view.  Hildreth  (vi.  337)  says  it  is  "not 
easy  to  find  fault  with  the  sentence."  Gay  (iv. 
185)  thinks  the  soldier  wa>-  overcome  by  humane 


considerations.  James  V.  Campbell's  Political 
History  of  Michigan  is  decidedly  adverse  to  Hull. 
Judge  T.  M.  Cooley  (Michigan,  ch.  9)  says  "  the 
judgment  of  the  country  has  not  acquitted  Hull 
of  fault."  Farmer,  Detroit  and  Michigan,  ch.  42, 
reviews  the  subject  with  pronounced  hostility.  — 
Ed.] 

'  [Chief  among  them,  the  siege  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Sept.  1-12  (Dawson,  ii.  125;  Harper^s  Mag., 
xxvii.  152);  Capt.  Zachary  Taylor's  defence  of 
Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  Sept.  4th  (Daw- 
■son,  ii.  127;  Harper's  Mag.,  .\xvii.  147);  Fort 
Madison,  on  the  Mississippi,  Sept.  5-8  (Dawson, 
ii.  133) ;  the  battle  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  West- 
em  Reserve,  Sept.  29th  (A.  G.  Riddle  in  Mag. 
West.  Hist.,  i.  398  ;  and  by  Col.  Whittlesey  in 
Ibid.  vii.  322  ;  Fireland's  Pioneer,  i.,  May,  1859) ; 
and  later  affairs  (Dawson,  ii.  182).  The  lives  of 
Harrison  and  Lossing's  War  of  1S12  supplement 
these.  —  Ed.] 


*  [Fac-simile  of  a  cut  in  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  528,  .ifter  surveys  made  July  19,  i8i_i,  by  Lieut.  Joseph 
H.  Larwlll.  Howe  uses  in  his  description  the  M.S.  journal  of  Lieut.  Larwill,  and  cites  the  account  of  tli» 
siege  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Lorraine,  published  in  the  Ladies'  Repository,  March,  1845 ;  and  the  British  account 
in  the  London  JVeiv  Monthly  Mag.,  Dec,  1826. 

There  is  a  plan  of  the  works  on  a  larger  scale  in  Lossing  (484'),  and  (p.  488)  a  plan  of  the  final  stages  nf  the 
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to  recover  Detroit.  In  the  winter  a  liisiressing  experience  was  suffered  on  the  Raisin 
River,  which  barred  the  approach  to  Detroit,  and  at  whose  mouth,  near  the  deboucliment 
of  the  Detroit  River,  Frenchtown  was  situated,  (len.  Winchester,  who  had  been  super- 
seded  in  the  chief  command  by  Harrison,  pusiied 
on  to  Frenchtown,  where,  on  Jan.  18,  1813,  a  tight 
took  place,  followed  I  a  massacre  up  tlie  river, 
Jan.  22.  Regarding  ihese  transactions  we  have 
both  contemporary  and  compiled  accounts.' 

Harrison's  defence  of  Fort  Meigs  (April  28- 
.May  9)  and  Croghan's  later  defence  of  Fort  Ste- 
phen.son  (August  2)  are  conspicuous  episodes  of 
th'i  year  (1813). 

The  victory  of  Ferry  on  Lake  Erie  gave  Har- 
rison  water  -  transportation,   and   in   September 
(1813)  Harrison  advanced  to  recapture   Detroit  and  push  into  Canada,  and  the  decisive 
conflict  was  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct.  5.'- 


FORT   .STEIMIF.NSON.* 


'  The  chief  accounts  hy  participators  are  the 
following:  Elias  Darnall's  Jou>iial ;  containing 
an  accurate  and  interesting  account  of  the  hard- 
ships, sufferings,  IxittUs,  defeat  and  captivity  of 
those  heroic  Kentucky  Volunteers  and  Regulars, 
commanded  by  General  Winchester,  in  thi  years 
1812-13,  "'■"'•  '"'<'  "arra'ives  by  men  [Timothy 
Mallaryand  John  Yi3L\<^w^ox\\  that  were  wounded 
ill  the  battles  on  the  River  Raisin,  and  taken  cap- 
tive by  the  Indians  (Paris,  Ky.,  1813;  Shelbyville, 
Ky.,  1814;  Philad.,  1854).  Cf.  Thomson,  nos. 
309-311.  William  Atherton's  Narrative  of  the 
sufferings  and  defeat  of  the  northxoestern  army 
under  Gen.  Winchester  (Frankfort,  Ky.,  1842). 
Cf.  Thomson,  no.  47.  M'Afee  attacked  Win- 
chester for  his  conduct,  and  he  was  defended  in 
Historic  Details  having  relation  to  the  campaign 
of  the  N  W.  army  under  Generals  Harrison  and 
Winchester,  1812-1813  (Lexington,  Ky.,  1818). 


There  are  various  documents  in  the  App.  of 
Armstrong's  Notices,  and  some  details  in  the  Lift 
of  Leslie  Coombs,  and  in  the  account  of  Gen.  W. 
O.  Butler  appended  to  the  Life  of  Cass  (I'hilad., 
1848).  Details  of  the  massacre  make  part  of 
the  government  report,  which  was  printed  as 
Barbarities  of  the  Enemy. 

[Of  the  later  accounts,  there  is  one  by  Thomas 
P.  Dudley  in  the  Western  Reserve  Hist.  Soc. 
Tracts,  no.  i  (Cleveland,  1870),  and  in  Hist.  Mag. 
xix.  28  ;  one  in  Dawson,  ii.  191,  194  ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  body  of  Kentucky  troops  engaged, 
there  is  more  or  less  in  the  histories  of  Kentucky 
by  Collins  (i.  299),  and  in  Ranck's  Lexington, 
Ky.,  ch.  37.  Lossing  gives  local  and  topograiih- 
ical  matter,  with  a  plan  ( tVar  of  tSr2,  358 ;  /far- 
per's  Mag.,  xxvii.  156,  157).  —  En.l 

-  [The  English  general  Proctor  was  seconded 
by  Tecumseh  with  his  Indians.    That  chieftain's 


siege.  Cf.  Cullum.  p.  no.  I.ossing,  wlio  gives  a  good  .iccount  of  the  siege,  groups  his  authorities  in  a  note 
(p.  489).  Dawson  (ii,  221)  collates  them  in  footnotes.  C'apt.  Leslie  Coombs's  official  report  to  Gen.  Creen 
Clay  of  the  defeat  of  Col.  \Vm.  Dudley's  command,  a  part  of  the  relieving  force,  was  printed  at  Cincinnati 
(1869, —  see  Thomson's  Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  no.  254).  There  is  a  diary  by  J.  Bonner  in  the  West.  Reserve  Hist. 
Soi:  7'rarfj,  no.  49,  —  see  also  no.  23.  Loubat  (Medal,  ///'j/.,  25;)  gives  Harrison's  report  and  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  medal  given  to  Harrison.  Cf.  Atwater's  Ohio;  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio;  Knapp's  Maumee  Valley. 
idl,  with  plans;  Thomas  Christian's  Campaign  ofi&i;  on  the  0/iio  frontier,  appended  to  C.  C.  Baldwin's 
Relics  of  the  Moundbuilders  ( 1S74).  —  Ed.] 

*  [Fac-simile  of  a  cut  in  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  44S,  where  is  also  a  large  plan  of  the  neighboring  ground. 
The  plan  originally  appeared  from  the  official  drawing  In  the  Portfolio  (vol,  v,),  March,  1815  ;  later  in  Thom- 
son's Hist.  Sketches  of  the  late  War.  Cf.  Knapp's  Maumee  I  'alley,  1S5,  and  Lossing's  War  of  iSii,  p.  503, 
and  for  site,  p,  507.     Cf.  Harper's  Mag.,  xxvli,  296 :  Culhun,  p,  1 16, 

The  river  runs  parallel  to  the  easterly  end  of  the  fort,  with  low  groiuid  between.  The  main  attack  was  on 
the  north  side,  and  the  assaulting  column  approached  the  angle  near  the  well,  K,  K,  K,  wicker-gates.  E  E  E, 
storehouses.  D,  hospital.  F,  commissary's  storehouse,  .\,  block-house,  attacked  by  cannon.  H,  main 
gate.  G,  magazine.  The  figures  i,  2,  3,  4  mark  respectively  the  line  of  pickets,  embankment,  dry  ditch,  and 
gl.icls. 

Beside  the  general  histories,  see,  for  the  attack  on  the  fort,  Atwater's  Ohio ;  Elisha  Whittltsey's  Defence 
I'/ Fort  Stephenson  (Toledo,  i8;8);  Everett's  Hist.  Sandusky  County  (1SS2),  p.  113;  Dawson's  Battles,  \\. 
260;  Proceedings  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument  on  the  Site  of  Fort  Stephenson,  1885  (Fre- 
mont, O.,  1885),  with  portraits  of  Maj.  Geo.  Croghan,  and  plan  of  the  siege,  and  an  engraving  of  the  medal 
••truck  by  Congress  for  Croghan,  which  last  is  also  given  by  Loubat  (Medallic  Hist.  U.  S.,  no,  Ivl.,  —  with 
Croghan's  report)  and  by  Lossing,  p,  505.  —  Eo.] 
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The  two  great  naval  conflicts  on  the  lakes  were  decisive  of  the  military  campaigns. 
Perry s  on  Lake  Erie  (1813)  rendered  Harrison's  possible;  and  Macdonough's  on 
Lake  Chaniplain  (1814)  sent  Prevost  back  beyond  the  borders.  The  two  need  to  be 
studied. 

The  battle  of  Lake  Erie  has  given  rise  to  more  extensive  controversy  than  any  other 
naval  engagement  of  tiie  war.  The  dispute  turns  on  the  question  whether  Capt.  J.  D. 
Elliott,  commanding  the  "  Niagara,"  did  his  duty  in  supporting  the  flagship  and  engag- 
ing the  enemy.  In  his  report  of  the  battle,'  Perry  commended  Elliott,  and  in  a  letter, 
written  a  few  days  later,  he  spoke  of  liis  subordinate's  conduct  with  warm  approval. 
The  finding  of  tiie  court-martial  on  Capt.  Barclay,  the  English  commodore  in  the 
action,  having  referred  unfavorably  to  the  part  taken  by  the  "  Niagara,"  Elliott  asked 
for  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  made  a  somewhat  ambiguous  report.  Subsequently  (Aug. 
8,  1818),  Perry  preferred  charges  against  Elliott,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  them  by 
the  department.  Perrv,  when  leaving  for  his  last  cruise,  left  v  ith  Decatur  a  collection 
of  illustrative  documtius,  which  .Mrs.  Decatur,  after  Decttur's  death,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  Perry's  friends,  published  as  Docuinenis  relative  to  the  difference  between 
Com.  Perry  and  Capt.  El/iott  (yi!As\\\ng\.on,  1821;  Boston,  1834).  This  elicited  a  defence 
of  Elliott  in  a  Review  0/  a  pamphlet,  etc.  (Boston,  1834),  which  gives  minutes  of  the  court 
of  inquiry,  April  24,  1815.  The  controversy  was  renewed  in  a  Biographical  notice  of 
Comma,  yesse  D.  Elliott  (Philad.,  1835)  by  a  "  citizen  of  New  York,"  a  name  assumed  by 
the  author,  Russell  Jarvis,  who  had  evidently  received  the  materials  for  his  book  from 
Elliott  himself,  embracing,  among  others,  the  papers  and  diagrams  of  the  appendix.  In 
1839,  Cooper's  Naval  History  was  published,  and  soon  after,  several  sharp  attacks  were 
made  upon  the  author  in  various  magazines,  aiming  to  show  that  Cooper  had  been  unfair 
to  Perry  in  his  account  of  the  battle.  One  of  these  articles,  appearing  in  the  Commercial 
Advertiser,  and  written  by  Wm.  .'\.  Duer,  was  made  the  ground  of  a  libel  suit  brought 
by  Cooper  against  the  editor,  which  was  one  of  the  causes  a'lt'ires  of  the  day,  and  which 
resulted  in  a  victor  for  Cooper.'-  In  the  midst  of  the  controversy  appeared  Comr  Alex- 
ander Slidell  Mackenzie's  Lt/e  of  Perry,^  in  which  Elliott  is  bitterly  attacked.  A  lecture 
by  Tristam  Burges  before  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  published  in  1839 
(Providence  and  Boston)  under  the  title  of  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  with  notices  of  Comma. 
Elliott's  conduct  in  that  engagemen',  is  another  and  not  very  \aluable  contribution  to  the 


speech  at  the  British  council  of  war,  September 
18th,  at  Amherstbiirp;,  is  givei\  in  Lt.  Francis 
Hall's  Travds  in  Oiiuulit,  etc.  (2d  ed.,  Loud., 
1819).  Teciimseli  was  killed,  and  there  has  been 
a  controversy  as  to  the  slayei  (Hist.  Mux-,  July, 
1866;  X.  204;  Wisconsin  Hist.  Coll.,  iv.  369).  Of 
the  battle,  Lossing  (554,  561  ;  Harpci'.  Mug., 
xxvii.  304)  gives  one  of  the  best  accounts  and  a 
plan.  Cf.  IngersoU,  ch.  6  ;  1  )awson,  ii.  291  ;  Cul- 
lum,  I  Ti),  for  a  professional  view  ;  IVisioiisiit  /fist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  iii. ;  and  Louhat,  no.  52,  for  the  medal 
given  to  Gov.  Isaac  .Shelby,  of  the  Kentucky 
volunteers.  Beside  the  lives  of  llanison,  sec 
the  />'/<;<,'■  Sl-et<h  of  Col.  A'.  M.  fo/inson  (\.  V., 
184^),  supposed  to  he  by  Asahel  I.augworthv. — 
Kn.'l 

'  [I'erry's  official  despatches  are  in  Am.  St. 
Paf'crs,  Ntiv.  Aff.,  i.  295  ;  Dawson,  ii.  (who  gives 
also  th.it  of  Barclay,  the  Britisli  commaiule. ) ; 
Alhach's  Annals,  902;  Ann.  Rc-i;.,  1S13,  p.  .87  ; 
A'//«'j  Rts;.,  \.  60  ;  Loubat's  Afciicillif  I/ist.,  1 78. 
There  are  various  British  documents  in  the  blue- 


book  ;  Papers  relaliiis;  to  the  war  7vil/i  America 
(London,  1815).  Lossing  (p.  530)  gives  a  fac- 
simile of  Perry's  famous  despatch  to  Harrison 
and  a  cut  of  Perry's  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  " 
flag  (p.  519).  and  says  he  used  the  log-book  of 
the  "  Lawrence."  The  original  flag  is  at  the 
Naval  Academy. —  I'-i).] 

-  A  very  able  and  interesting  account  of  the 
controversy  is  given  in  Lounsbury's  Cooper,  Bos- 
ton, 1883  {American  Men  of  Letters),  pp.  208- 
230. 

'  [There  are  other  memoirs,  by  John  M.  Niles 
(Hartford,  1S20,  1821),  and  by  C.  1'.  Dwyer 
(Cleveland,  i860).  Irving  published  an  account 
of  Perry  not  long  after  the  victory,  in  the  Ana- 
leclii  Mai;,  (also  in  Irving's  Spanish  Papers,  ii.)- 
There  are  various  titles  on  Perry  in  J.  R.  Bart- 
lett's  /{li/iog.  of  Rhoiie  Island,  tliat  State,  as  the 
birthplace  of  Perry  and  of  many  of  his  seamen, 
claiming  particular  honor  for  the  victory.  Ct. 
tlie  histories  of  Rhode  Island,  Mason's  Ne^opitrl, 
p.  302.  — Ml).] 
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literature  of  the  controversy  on  what  may  be  called  the  anti-Elliott  side.*  In  1843, 
Cooper  outlined  his  views  in  an  account  of  Perry  printed  in  Graham^s  Mag.  (May  and 
June;,  and  later  he  published  at  Cooperstown  an  important  review  of  the  whole  question 
in  a  pamphlet  on  The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie ;  or,  Anstuers  to  Messrs.  Surges,  Duer,  and 
Mackenzie.  See  also  his  memoir  of  Perry  \n  vol.  ii.oi  Lives  of  t/istinguis/ietl  American 
naval  officers  {\\ihwrn,  N.  Y.,  1846). 

The  Speech  of  Commodore  f.  D.  Elliott,  delivered  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Nov.  14,  1843 
(I'hiladelphia,  1844),  is  in  the  nature  of  an  autobiography,  and  is  a  much  more  extensive 
work  than  the  title  would  indicate.  It  treats  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  from  Elliott's 
standpoint,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  official  documents." 

There  are  other  contemporary  witnesses  who  have  left  their  views  on  record,  like  Dr. 
Usher  Parsons,  a  surgeon  on  board  the  flagship,*  and  various  commemorative  and  eluci- 
datory accounts,  sometimes  bringing  out  fresh  material.* 

As  respects  the  victory  of  Commodore  Macdonough  and  General  Macomb  at  Platts- 
burg,  there  is  no  such  dispute  as  attended  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  ;  and  we  have  both 
official '  and  other  contemporary  accounts,  upon  which  the  later  writers  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  forming  their  narratives." 


'  [There  is  some  useful  material  in  the  appen- 
dix :  Perry's  despatches  ;  extracts  from  the  log- 
book of  the  "  Lawrence  ;  "  Barclay's  account ; 
his  trial ;  Perry's  charges  against  Elliott.  —  Ed.] 

*  [Of  the  later  writers.  Ward  (Naval  Tactics, 
76)  thinks  Elliott's  explanations  are  not  satisfac- 
tory. Dawson  inclines  to  the  Elliott  side.  Los- 
sing  avoids  the  controversy.  Roosevelt  does 
not  take  so  high  a  view  of  Perry's  conduct  of 
the  battle  as  is  usual.  —  Ed.] 

*  [Parsons's  letter  to  a  son  of  Perry  is  given 
liy  Burges.  He  answered  Cooper  in  an  address 
on  the  Battle  0/  Lake  Erie  (Providence,  1853), 
and  made  a  speech  at  Put-in-bay  in  1858  (A''.  E. 
Hist,  and  Gen.  Re^.,  1859,  p.  171),  and  contrib- 
uted some  sketches  of  the  officers  in  the  battle 
(Ibid.,  Jan.  1863,  and  separately  at  Albany).  He 
also  told  what  finally  became  of  Perry's  ships 
(U.  S.  Service  Maff.,  ii.  464). 

There  are  some  contemporary  notices  of  the 
battle  in  The  Port/olio  and  Political  Register  ; 
in  Views  on  Lake  Erie  (N.  Y.,  1814)  and  I'ieivs 
of  the  Campaign  (Philad.,  1815),  both  by  S.  R. 
Brown,  who  saw  the  action  from  the  shore  ;  and 
in  the  Travels  and  .-Idventures  (Palmyra,  N.  Y., 
1831)  of  David  C.  Bunnell,  who  was  a  drummer 
on  board  the  "  Lawrence."  —  Ed.] 

*  [(ieorge  H.  Calvert's  Oration  (Providence, 
1S54)  ;  E.  Cooke's  Address  at  J'ltt-in-hiy,  .S'e/'t. 
10,  /j'^5 (.Sandusky,  1858) ;  R.  P.  Spalding's  Ora- 
tion at  laying  the  corner  stone  of  a  monument 
(Sandusky,  1S59) ;  Inauguration  of  the  Perry 
statue  at  Cleveland,  Sept.  10,  1S60  (Cleveland, 
1861),  with  a  paper  on  the  battle  by  George  Ban- 
croft, and  an  address  by  Parsons.  An  address 
by  \Vm.  P.  Sheflield  at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue 
of  Perry  at  Newport,  Sept.  10,  1885,  is  in  the 
/>'.;)'  Slate  Monthly,  iii.  321. 

To  select  a  few  .\nicric.in  later  accounts:  — 
IngersoU,  ch.  4  ;  Roosevelt  (p.  256),  who  relies 
"inch  on  Lossing  (  War  of  iSia,  and  Harper's 
VOL.  VII.  —  28 


Mag.,  xxvii.  298)  ;  Dawson  (ii.),  who  collates 
authorities  ;  M'Afee  ;  Knapp's  Maumce  I  'alley  ; 
Egle's  Penna. ,  yo6.  On  the  English  side,  James 
(Naval  Occurrences),  who  gives  the  record  of 
Barclay's  trial,  and  in  his  A'aval  Hist.  (vi.  109) ; 
Brenton  (ii.  502).  The  U.  S.  government  gave 
medals  to  both  Perry  and  Elliott  (Lossing,  535; 
Loubat,  no.  33). 

As  to  plans  of  the  battle,  Elliott  gave  in  his 
Address  :.  copy  of  that  used  before  the  court  of 
inquir)',  and  calls  one  given  Burges  a  "  false 
diagram  ;  "  Cooper  gives  one  in  Graham's  Mag., 
May,  1843  ;  there  are  others  in  the  Naval  Mon- 
ument, and  in  Niles's  Perry.  Lossing  (pp.  522, 
329)  shows  three  stages  of  the  fight  according 
to  diagrams  furnished  by  Stephen  Champlin  of 
the  "  Scorpion,"  and  Roosevelt  copies  them.  — 
Ed.] 

^  On  the  American  side  :  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Nav. 
Aff.,  iii.  309 ;  Senate  Does.,  rjth  Cong.,  Oct.  4  and 
6,  1814;  Loubat  (pp.  191.  234).  On  the  English 
side;  Capt.  Pring's  despatch  to  Sir  James  L. 
Yeo ;  Annual  Reg.,  1814,  p.  213.  [Other  illus- 
trative matter  on  the  English  side  is  Lee's  letter 
in  Niles's  Register,  viii. ;  the  account  in  James, 
vi.  217;  the  criticism  of  Carmichael-Smyth'r 
Precis,  p.  188.  Trimen's  British  Army  shows 
the  following  regiments  to  have  been  present : 
3d,  5th,  13th,  27th,  58th,  and  76th  foot. 

There  is  an  account  of  an  eye-witness  in  the 
Mimoires  of  the  lli.st.  Society  of  Montreal  (Ba- 
faille  navale  du  Lac  Champlain  en  1S14,  by  .Sir 
E.  P.  Tache).  —  Ed.] 

"  [A  sketch  by  Cooper  was  printed  in  Put- 
nam's .l/ag.,  Jan.,  i86g.  Roosevelt  (p.  375)  con- 
siders it  the  great  battle  of  the  war.  Lossint; 
embodies  details  from  participants.  Daw.son  (ii. 
378)  collates  the  authorities. 

Cooper  (vol.  ii.)  gives  four  diagrams,  and 
Ward  {,Va7'a/  Taelies,  p.  107)  copies  them. 
There  are    other  plans    in   Lossing,  860,  87 1  j 
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NARRATIVE   AND   CRITICAL   HISTORY   OF  AMERICA. 


Capt.  David  Porter's  yournal  of  a  cruise  made  to  the  Pacific  <?ctfa«  (Philad.,  1815), 
2  v.,  is  the  all-important,  and  it  might  almost  be  added  all-sufficient,  work  on  the  remark- 
able voyage  of  the  frigate  "  Essex."  It  extends  to  the  most  minute  details,  and  is 
written  by  the  principal  participant  in  the  events  narrated.  Its  style  is  satisfactorj',  and 
its  matter  is  accurate.  The  2d  edition  (N.  Y.,  1822)  contains  a  preface,  in  which  Capt. 
Porter  answers  a  spiteful  attack  made  upon  him  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (xiii.  352). 

Some  very  interesting  material  in  reference  to  this  cruise,  also  furnished  by  an  eye- 
witness, is  to  be  found  in  the  Life  of  D.  G.  Farragut  (N.  ¥.,  1879),  by  Loyal  Farragut. 
Adm.  Farragut  was  a  midshipman  on  board  the  "  Essex,"  and  the  account  in  the  Life 
(chaps.  3,  4,  and  5)  is  taken  from  his  journal.  The  very  important  services  of  Commo. 
Porter  during  the  war  of  1812  are  also  treated  at  length  in  Admiral  Porter's  Afemoir, 
pp.  88  -  262.  The  narrative  of  the  cruise  of  the  "  Essex  "  is  based  chiefly  on  Commo. 
Porter's  fournal  of  a  cruise.^ 

On  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  and  the  capture  of  Washington  (Aug.  19-25,  1814)  the 
most  important  document  is  the  Report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
causes  and  particulars  of  the  invasion.^  The  misadventures  of  the  day  forced  the  resig- 
nation of  General  Armstrong  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  led  to  a  controversy.* 

The  earliest  carefully  studied  monograph  on  the  subject  is  E.  D.  Ingraham's  Sketch 
of  ike  Events  which  preceded  the  capture  of  Washington  (Philad.,  1849),  in  which  Arm- 
strong is  blamed  and  Winder  exonerated,  and  an  extensive  appendix  supplies  the  docu- 
mentary proofs.    An  attempt  to  justify  the  militia,*  and  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the 


Palmer's    Lake    Champlain,    219,   230;    A'aval 
Monument. 

Congress  awarded  four  medals  to  Macdonough, 
Capt.  Robert  Henley,  and  Lieut.  Stephen  Cassin, 
of  the  fleet,  and  to  Macomb  of  the  army.  All 
are  figured  in  Loubat  and  Lossing.  A  contem- 
porary picture  is  given  in  Lossing  (p.  873),  and 
even  in  the  German  periodical  Columbus,  Ham- 
burg, 1828,  vol.  i.  There  are  local  addresses  by 
Skinner  (1835)  and  Moore  (1843).  Cf.  Palmer's 
Lake  Champlain  ;  Harper'' s  /T/rtr^.,  vii.  208  ;  xxix. 
147.  There  is  a  Memoir  of  Alexander  Macomb 
by  G.  H.  Richard  (N.  Y.,  1833),  and  a  portrait 
of  him  in  the  Nat.  Port.  Gallery  (N.  Y.,  1834. 
Cf.  Lossing,  859;  Mrs.  Lamb's  N.  K,  ii.  ch.  15, 
16).  — Ed.] 

1  [The  final  capture  of  the  "  Essex  "  within 
shore  limits,  near  Valparaiso,  by  the  English 
frigate  "Phoebe  "  and  her  consort,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, in  spite  of  the  immunity  properly  to  be 
secured  by  a  neu'ral  port ;  but  the  breach  of 
Capt.  Hilyar's  word  to  Porter  given  at  a  time 
when  Porter  had  him  at  a  disadvantage  is  an 
action  amenable  to  other  laws.  J I  ilyar's  report  is 
in  the  Annual  Kei^ister,  1814,  p.  179.  Cf.  James, 
vi.  151;  and  Douglas's  A'aval  Gunnery,  p.  108, 
on  the  futility  of  the  "Essex's"  carronades.  Ir- 
ving's  sketch  is  co|)ied  from  the  Analectic  Afai;. 
into  his  Spanish  Papers,  ii.  ;  Dawson  (ii.  330) 
collates  the  authorities;  and  Lossing  (p.  721) 
and  Roosevelt  (p.  297)  follow  the  cruise.  Cf. 
Denton's  Thirty  Years  (ii.  ch.  118),  and  Narper^s 
Mai;,  xix.  (by  Robert  Tomes). 

The  earlier  history  of  the  "  Essex  "  is  told  in 
Admiral  Preble's  "  Kirst  Cruise  of  the  Essex' 
(Salem,  1S70,  in  l-'.ssex  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.,  x.),  when 


she  was  commanded  by  Edward  Preble.  (Cf. 
Harper^-  Mag.,  Aug.,  1859.)  Admiral  Preble's 
own  copy  of  his  paper,  with  MS.  additions,  is  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  library.  —  Ed.] 

2  It  was  made  by  R.  M.  Johnson,  chairman, 
Nov.  29,  1814,  and  was  published  at  Washington, 
1814.  Geo.  VV.  Campbell  made  also  a  report, 
Jan.  2,  1815.  (Cf.  Atn.  St.  Papers,  Mil.  Affairs, 
i.  524-599.)  A  statement  in  reference  to  the 
burning  of  the  navy-yard  is  in  Ibid.,  Nav.  Aff., 
i.  360.  (Ci.  Hist.  Peg.,\\.)  Gen.  Winder's  nar- 
rative presented  to  the  committee  of  investiga- 
tion, as  well  as  General  .Stansbury's  report,  are 
given  by  Williams  also.  [Monroe,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  wrote  out  a  statement,  which  is 
in  Oilman's  Monroe  (p.  1 19).  There  are  some 
other  semi-official  and  contemporary  views  in 
A.  J.  Dallas's  Exposition  of  the  character  of  the 
war  (Life  of  Dallas,  362) ;  in  Carey's  Olive 
Branch,  ch.  8,  with  documents ;  and  some  expe- 
riences in  the  Memoirs  and  letters  of  Dolly  Mad- 
ison (c\\.^).—\\T>.] 

"  Cf.  Armstrong's  Notices,  with  documents, 
including  Col.  Allen  McClane's  journal,  and  his 
letter  (Nites's  Reg.  vii.6;  Ingraham's  War  Dept., 
67);  T.  L.  M'Kenney's  Narrative  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  Gen.  Armstrong's  resignation  ;  Kos- 
ciusko Armstrong's  Kevie^u  of  the  Narrative,  etc. 
(N.  Y.,  1846)  ;  a  Reply  by  K.  Armstrong  (N.  V., 
1847)  ;  K.  Armstrong's  Examination  of  M'Ken- 
ney's Reply  (N.  Y.,  1847).  ^"  Enquiry  respect- 
ing the  Capture  of  Washington  by  Spectator  (Feb- 
ruary, 1816)  is  thought  to  be  by  Armstrong 
himself. 

♦  Kennedy's  Wirt,  \.  ch.  21,  gives  a  picture  of 
militia  service  in  this  region  at  this  time. 
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defeat  upon  the  cabinet,  and  particularly  upon  Gen.  Armstrong,  was  made  at  a  late  day 
by  John  S.  Williams,  who  was  brigade-major  under  Gen.  Smith,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Inva- 
sion and  Capture  of  Washington  and  of  the  Events  which  preceded  and  followed  i^^.  Y., 
1857).*  A  professional  view  of  the  campaign  is  given  by  Gen.  CuUum  in  his  Campaigns 
of /8i2^/j  {ch.  Sy 

On  the  English  side,  beyond  the  official  accounts  (Annua!  Reg.,  1814,  pp.  183,  219), 
there  are  accounts  by  participants,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Campaigns  of  the  British 
Army  at  Washington  and  A'ew  Orleans.  By  the  author  of  the  Subaltern  (London,  1821, 
4th  ed.,  1836).  The  Rev.  George  Robert  Gleig,  the  author,  served  in  the  British  army 
(subsequently  chaplain  of  H.  M.  Forces),  and  his  narrative  of  the  Washington  campaign, 
based  upon  his  journal,  is  exceedingly  temperate  and  valuable.  Although  not  without 
inaccuracies,  its  tone  is  judicial,  and  the  author  evidently  intends  to  be  fair.* 

As  respects  the  attack  on  Baltimore  (Sept.,  1814),  the  local  histories,  like  McSherry's 
Afaryland  {ch.  17)  and  Scharf's  .ffa///»»or<f,  supply  what  the  general  histories  lack.  Daw- 
son (ii.  390)  collates  the  authorities  and  refers  to  the  essential  sources.'' 

The  war  which  Tecumseh  had  stirred  up  among  the  divided  Creeks  first  manifested 
itself  in  the  defeat  of  the  whites  at  Burnt-Corn  Creek  (Claiborne's  Sam.  Dale),  and 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  massacre  of  Fort  Mims,  Aug.  30,  1813,  at  the  juncture  of  the 
Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers.' 


1  [Williams  examined  the  Madison  papers 
which  were  then  in  Col.  Force's  hands,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  copy  ~ny.  In  his  appendix  he 
gives  letters  of  Richard  Rush,  who  was  in  Madi- 
son's cabinet,  and  of  Major  George  Peter,  who 
commanded  the  light  corps  of  the  district.  — Ed.] 

'^  [Cf.  also  Cullum's  paper  in  the  Papers, 
Amcr.  Hist.  Assoc,  ii.  54.  A  few  other  refer- 
ences: Gen.  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.  ch.  16; 
Autobiog.  of  Chas.  Biddle  on  the  effect  of  the 
event,  p.  350;  Dawson,  ii.  371;  Mag.  Amer. 
Hist.,  Jan.,  1886,  p.  85;  Harper's  Mag.,  xxviii. 
433;  Lossmg,  925,  etc. 

The  naval  defence  and  the  service  of  the  sail- 
ors at  Bladensburg  is  noted  in  Roosevelt,  p.  317 ; 
Mrs.  Barney's  Biog.  Memoir  of  Com.  Barney,  ch. 
17,  whose  appendix  contains  Barney's  "British 
Official  Account  set  right,"  as  printed  in  the 
jVat.  Intelligencer.  (Cf.  .Viles's  I^eg.,  vii.,  .Suppl. 
159,  and  John  Barney's  I'i/ty  Years  of  Events.) 

For  jjlans  of  the  Bladensburg  fight,  the  ap- 
proarlies  to  Washington,  and  views, see  Wilkin- 
son's Memoirs,  nos.  16,  17,  whose  maps  are  the 
basis  of  those  in  James's  Military  Occurrences  ; 
Ingraham's  Sketch  for  a  map  of  the  campaign ; 
Cullum's  Campaigns  of  the  War,  ch.  7  ;  Lossing, 
1)29 ;  and  a  rude  plan  in  a  Narrative  of  the  battle 
of  Bladcnshurgh  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Banning 
by  an  ofucr  of  Gen.  .Smiths  Staff.  Cf.  Mag. 
Amcr.  Hist,  Dec,  18S5,  p.  612.  — En.] 

^  .\n  American  edition  of  the  book  was  pub- 
lishe>t  .n  Philadelphia,  1831,  with  the  title  fol- 
lowing the  original  London  ed. :  A'arralive  of 
I'le  Campaigns  of  the  British  army  at  IVashing- 
ton,  Baltimore,  and  jVew  Orleans  ;  hy  an  officer 
'(•bo  served  in  the  expedition.  The  .American 
edition  cmtains  an  appendix,  which  corrects  a 


few  of  Gleig's  minor  errors.  It  was  reprinted 
as  A  subaltern  in  America  ;  comprising  his  nar- 
rative of  the  campaigns,  etc.  (Philad.,  1833.) 
[Gleig  at  the  age  of  ninety  again  returned  to  the 
subject  in  a  letter  (Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  May,  1886, 
p.  508)  drawn  out  by  a  paper  by  Horatio  King 
(Ibid.,  Nov.,  1885,  p.  438). 

Other  accounts  are  found  in  the  Memoirs  cf 
Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn  ;  in  Facts  relating 
to  the  Capture  of  Washington,  by  an  officer  serv- 
ing as  quartermaster-general  [Gen.  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans]  (London,  1829)  ;  and  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  life  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  ed.  bv  his 
daughter.  Lady  Bourchier  (Lond.,  1873).  James 
(vol.  vi.)  and  Brenton  (voi.  ii.)  of  course  touch 
the  events.  Trimen's  British  Army  shows  that 
the  4th,  2 1  St,  44th,  and  85th  foot  were  present. 
A  letter,  Jan.  30,  1815,  was  sent  by  John  Stra- 
chan,  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Soc.  of  Upper 
Canada,  to  Jefferson,  in  which  the  burning  of 
the  parliamentary  buildings  at  York  was  cited 
against  the  burning  of  the  buildings  at  Washing- 
ton, and  pronouncing  false  the  storv  of  finding 
at  York  a  human  scalp  over  the  speaker's  chair. 
This  letter  was  printed  in  the  Report  of  that 
society  (Montreal,  1817),  and  is  copied  in  the 
appendix  to  Coffin's  /S/.?,  the  War,  etc.  —  I'^D.] 

■•  [Cf.  Am.  .?/.  Papers,  Mil.  Affairs  :  Nilcss 
A'cgister,  vii. ;  Analcctic  A/ag,  xii. ;  James,  A'a7;il 
Hist.,\\.  187  ;  CJleig's  Xarrati-v,!inA  Sir  George 
Dallas's  Bioq.Mem.  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  killed 
while  storming  the  Amer.  Camp  at  Bellair,  .iug. 
J/,  /Sr4  (Lond.,  1S16).  —  En.] 

■'■  Wc  have  the  offici.il  accounts  in  tlie  State 
Papers,  hid.  Aff.,  i,  845,  with  plans  In  Claiborne's 
Dale,  Pickett,  Lossing,  p.  -jxCi,  and  Harper's 
.Mag.,  xxviii.  603.     [Dawson  (il.  269)  collates  the 
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The  Creek  War  was  sliort.  It  started  Jackson  on  his  career,  and  the  lives  of  him  by 
Parton  and  Eaton — not  to  name  otiiers — give  it  due  prominence.*  The  Georgians 
under  Floyd  were  at  the  same  time  fighting  at  Auttose,  Nov.  29,  1813,  and  at  Calebee, 
Jan.  27,  1814  (Dawson,  ii.  31 1,  323)."  From  the  side  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  the  war 
was  conducted  by  Gen.  Claiborne.^ 

The  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  Aug.  10,  1814,  closed  the  conflict,  with  a  large  acquisition 
of  lands  to  the  United  .States,  effectually  separating  the  remaining  territory  of  the  Indians 
from  Spanish  contact.'' 

As  respects  the  Louisiana  campaign,  perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  is  a  work, 
written  in  French,  by  Jackson's  chief-engineer.  Major  A  Lacarritre  Latour,  translated  by 
H.  P.  Nugent,  and  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1816  as  Historical  Memoir  of  the  War 
in  West  Florida  and  Louisiana  in  1814-15.,  accompanied  by  an  atlas  ot  eight  maps.' 
Jackson's  despatches  will  be  found  in  the  usual  official  depositories,  and  are  used  in  the 


authorities.  There  are  personal  resources  in 
Claiborne's  Life  und  Times  of  General  Sam. 
Dale,  a  useful  book  of  a  somewhat  gossipy  and 
anecdotic  character.  Pickett's  Alabama,  vol.  ii., 
gives  the  fullest  account,  based  on  documents 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  actors  of  the  time. 
He  had  the  papers  of  Gen.  Ferdinand  L.  Clai- 
borne. Parton  {^Jackson,  i.  ch.  37)  gi\es  a  rapid 
sketch.  —  Ed.] 

1  James  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jaekson,  3 
vols.  (\.  Y.,  i860).  John  Henry  Eaton,  Life  of 
Andreiv  Jackson,  comprising  a  history  of  the  war 
in  the  South  'Philad.,  1824).  T:  .  first  four 
chapters,  carrying  the  narrative  partly  through 
the  Creek  War,  were  written  by  Major  John 
Raid,  U.  .S.  A.,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
events  related.  John  T.  Jenkins,  Life  and  pub- 
lic services  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  with  the 
eulogy  delivered  by  George  Bancroft  (N.  Y.,  i860), 
and  others  of  minor  importance.  The  Civil  and 
military  history  of  Andre^o  Jackson  (N.  Y.,  1825), 
by  "an  .American  Officer,"  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  Jackson's  despatches.  William  G.  Sum- 
ner's very  able  analytical  study,  Andrc^v  Jackson 
as  a  public  man  {American  Statesmen,  Boston, 
1882),  gives  the  Creek  'v-r  little  more  than  a 
passing  allusion.  [Dawson  (ii.  301,  303,  327) 
groups  the  authorities  on  the  conflicts  of  Tallus. 
hatchee  (Nov.  3,  1813),  where  Gen.  Coffee  was 
acting  under  Jackson's  orders ;  at  Talladega, 
Nov.  9,  1813,  with  Jackson  in  command ;  at 
Emuckfau  Creek,  Jan.  21,  1814  ;  at  Enitachopco, 
Jan.  24 ;  and  at  To-hopcka,  or  Horseshoe  Bend, 
March  27,  1814.  Jackson's  report  of  this  last 
action,  which  ended  tlie  war,  was  printed  in  the 
iilag.  Amcr.  //i.tf.,]3.n.,  1SS8,  p.  45,  with  a  map,  p. 
385.  Dawson  charges  Eaton  with  misrepresent- 
ing the  facts  of  the  massacre,  to  help  Jackson's 
political  prospects.  —  El).] 

-  [The  appendix  of  Miller's  Bench  and  Bar  of 
Georgia  (I'hilad,,  1858,  vol.  i.)  consists  of  a  me- 
moir of  Cen.  David  Blark.shear,  including  the 
correspondence  of  Governors  Tiwin,  Jackson, 
Mitchell,  E.irlv,  and  Rabun,  and  of  Maj.-Gen. 
Mcintosh,  lirig.-Gen.  Floyd,  and  other  officers 


in  the  war  of  1813-14,  on  the  frontiers  and  sea- 
coast  of  Georgia.  —  Ed.] 

'  Cf.  Nathaniel  II.  Claiborne's  Notes  on  the 
War  in  the  South,  with  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
Montgomery,  Jackson,  Sevier,  Claiborne  and  oth- 
ers (Richmond,  i8ig);  J.  Y.  H.  Claiborne's  Mis- 
sissippi, ch.  27,  28  ;  and  his  Sam.  Dale. 

<  State  Papers,  Jud.  Aff.,  i.  827  ;  Parton 's  Jack- 
son, ch.  51  and  text  in  App. 

The  essential  sources  on  the  Creek  War  :  — 
State  Papers,  Lnd.  Aff.,  i.  Pickett's  Alabama,  ii., 
is  an  important  book ;  Lossing's  IVar  of  iSiz, 
ch.  33  and  34  (also  Harper's  Mag.,  xxviii.),  and 
Parton's  Jackson  (using,  among  unprinted  mate- 
rial, MSS.  of  Coffee,  etc.,  in  the  Tennessee  Hist. 
Soc.)  are  the  two  best  later  compiled  accounts. 
[Cf.  Ingersoll,  ch.  10;  the  Notes  and  Sam.  Dale 
of  the  Claibornes  ;  the  lives  of  Jackson  ;  of  Gen- 
eral Sam.  Houston  and  David  Crockett ;  the 
histories  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi ; 
Monette's  Mississippi  Valley  ;  Drake's  Book  of 
the  Lndians  ;  and,  for  documents,  the  references 
in  Poore's  Descrip.  Catalogue,  under  "  Creek," 
p.  1303,  and  Poole's  Index.  Parton  (Jackson,  i. 
pp.  xiii-xv)  notes  some  of  the  books  on  the 
subject,  with  comments,  and  says  Trumbull's 
Discovery  of  America  (see  Vol.  VI.  p.  651)  con- 
tains some  early  accounts  not  found  elsewhere. 
—  Ed.] 

5  [Roosevelt,  who  adds  a  chapter  on  New  Or- 
leans to  his  Naval  War,  3d  ed.,  considers  La- 
tour  "the  only  trustworthy  American  contem- 
porary historian  "  of  the  campaign.  As  Edward 
Livingston  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Jackson, 
his  Life,hy  Hunt  (ch.  10),  is  of  interest.  M'Afee 
(Lfist.  of  the  late  War  in  the  Western  Country, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  1816)  derived  his  knowledge  in 
part  from  acquaintance  with  actors  in  the  cam- 
paign. Wilkinson  {Afemoirs,  i.  ch.  12)  touches 
the  campaign. 

There  are  easily  reached  maps  of  the  cam- 
paign :  In  Cullum,  pp.  322,  326;  in  Sir  W.  II, 
Cope's  Kifle  Brigade  (London,  1877)  ;  in  the  At- 
1,1s  of  Latour,  perhaps  the  best ;  in  Lossing,  pp. 
1032,    1040,   1044,    1051.     Amon;'   the   Jackson 
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biographies.*  Parton  says  that,  of  the  later  accounts,  he  is  more  indebted  to  Alexander 
Walker's  Jackson  and  New  Orleans  (N.  Y.,  1856)  than  to  any  other.  Gen.  CuUum  gives 
the  campaign  a  professional  examination  in  his  Campaigns  of  the  War  (ch.  8).' 

On  the  English  side  we  have  the  official  reports  of  General  Keane  (Dec.  26,  1814)  and 
of  General  Lambert  (Jan.  10),  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  in  R.  H.  Burgoyne's 
Hist.  Records  of  the  gjd  Sutherland  Highlanders  (London,  1S83)  ;  and  in  the  Annual 
Register,  1815,  p.  141.*  Capt.  John  Henry  Cook,  of  the  43d  llritish  Regiment,  participat- 
ing in  the  attack,  published,  twenty  years  lattr,  a  Narrative  of  events  in  the  South  of 
France  and  of  the  attack  on  New  Orleans  in  18 14-15  (London,  1834).*  The  narrative 
of  Gleig,  th"  same  who  was  in  the  Potomac  campaign,  is  equally  useful  here.* 

All  that  need  be  considered  of  the  war  of  1812  on  the  northwest  coast  is  given  in  H.  H. 
Bancroft's  Northwest  Coast,  i.  ch.  10. 


papers,  recently  found  in  Washington,  was  a  Brit- 
ish plan  for  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  indorsed 
by  Jackson,  "  Picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle  " 
(Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.  Proc,  Oct.,  1882,  p.  130). 
There  are  various  views  of  localities  connected 
with  the  campaign  in  Lossing,  pp.  1024-1055 
(also  cf.  Harper's  Mag.,  x.,  xx.,  xxx.);  Cable's 
Creoles  of  Lmiisiana  (ch.  26,  27).  An  interesting 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  battle,  drawn  by  Jackson's 
chief  -  engineer  Latour,  is  engraved  in  Lossing, 
p.  1047.  There  was  published  in  Paris,  as  en- 
graved by  Debucourt,  a  picture  of  the  battle, 
piirnorting  to  have  been  drav/n  "  on  the  field  and 
painted  by  Lacotte,  architect  and  assistant-en- 
gineer in  the  Louisiana  army "  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
J'roc,  XV.  230).  —  Ed.] 

1  I'articularly  in  the  Civil  and  mil.  History  of 
Audrexv  Jackson  (N.  Y.,  1825).  [Loubat  gives 
his  report,  with  the  medal  (no.  xlviii.).  Eaton 
and  Parton  are  sufficient ;  but  Sumner's  Life  of 
Jackson  has  a  chapter  (ch.  2)  on  the  war.  Daw- 
son (ii.  309)  collates  the  sources. 

The  portraits  of  Jackson  aie  very  numerous. 
The  most  interesting  for  its  connection  with  this 
campaign  is  the  miniature  by  Valle,  a  French 
artist  then  in  New  Orleans,  which  Jackson  gave 
to  Edward  I  'vingston,  and  it  is  engraved  in 
Hunt's  Livingston,  ]>.  208.  Vanderlyn  painted  a 
full-length  military  figure  (1819),  which  is  noiv  in 
the  City  Hall,  N.  Y.  It  is  given  entire  in  Los- 
sing (p.  1020),  and  l)ust  only  in  Hunt's  Edw. 
Livingston,  engraved  by  H.  li.  Hall,  and  in  Par- 
ton.  (Cf.  Charleston  Year-Book,  1883,  p.  163.) 
The  medallic  profile  is  given  in  Loubat,  plate  Iv., 
and  Lossing,  p.  1052.  Sully's  picture  is  In  the 
War  Department.  There  is  a  drawing  by  Long- 
acre.  (Cf.  Nat.  Port.  Gallery,  1834.)  A  strik- 
ing rugged  head,  after  a  lithograph  by  La  Fosse, 
is  engraved  by  G.  Kruell  in  Higginson's  Larger 
History.  Partor  also  gives  the  standing  fi-ure, 
in  civil  dress,  hy  Earl,  and  a  silhouette  uncov- 
ered f;ill-length.  —  Ed.] 

-  Of  use  arc  the  histories  of  Louisiana  by 
Martin  and  by  Cavarre  ;  of  Mississippi  by  Clai- 
borne (i.  343).  [The  histories  of  Kentucky  (Col- 
lins, i.  309)  are  Jealously  concerned  with  com- 


bating charges  upon  the  action  of  the  Kentucky 
troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Cf.  Let- 
ter. ,'  Gen.  Adair  and  Gen.  Jackson  relative  to 
the  charge  of  cowardice  made  by  the  latter  against 
the  Kentucky  troops  at  New  Orleans  (Lexington, 
Ky.,  1816). 

Of  little  importance  are  Paris  M.  Davis's  Offi- 
cial and  full  detail  of  the  great  battle  of  Nraj 
Orleans  (N.  Y.,  1836)  ;  An  Authentic  Narrative 
of  the  memorable  achievements  of  the  Amer.  Army 
before  New  Orleans  (N.  Y.,  1856).  The  list  of 
titles  prefixed  to  Parton's  Life  of  Jackson  (pp. 
xiii.,  etc.)  will  guide  to  other  minor  helps,  and 
Poole's  Lndex  (p.  913)  gives  clues  to  separate 
papers  in  magazines.  Cf.  Ingersoll,  2d  series, 
ii.  ch.  2 ;  and  Waring  and  Cable's  "  New  Or- 
leans," in  the  Tenth  Census,  p.  37.  The  interest- 
ing story  of  Jackson's  submission  to  the  civil 
law,  when  ht  was  fined  $1,000  after  the  peace 
was  declared,  is  told  by  Charles  Dimitry  in  Mag. 
Amer.  Hist.,  May,  1886. 

Accounts  of  the  service  of  Jean  Lafitte  and 
the  Baratarian  smugglers  in  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans,  after  they  had  refused  the  offers  of  the 
British  commanders,  are  given  in  Parton's  Jack- 
son, ip.  5?i;  the  Southern  Bivouac,  Aug.,  1886  j 
by  G.  W  Cable  in  The  Century,  April,  1883,  and 
in  his  Creoles  of  Louisiana  ;  Mag.  .4mer.  Hist., 
Oct.,  1883,  p.  284.     Cf.  Poole's  Index,  p.  717. 

There  are  commemorative  addresses  by  S..  II. 
Everett  (1836)  and  .A.  E.  Rouquette  (1846). — 
Ed.] 

^  [Richard  Trimen's  Kegimeiits  of  /he  British 
army  (Lond.,  1878)  shows  that  there  were  pres- 
ent;  the  Rifle  Brigade,  the  .4th  Hussars,  and 
the  4th,  7th,  2ist,  43d,  44th,  85th,  and  93d  Foot. 
-Ed.] 

■*  Smith,  Life  of  Cass,  p.  314,  says  that  a  re- 
view of  this  book  which  appeared  in  the  .4mer. 
Quarterly  Kevieiv,  Dec,  1834,  was  written  by 
Lewis  Cass  "under  the  eye  of  Gen.  Jackson." 
[Cf.  J.  Leach's  Sketches  of  the  Field  .Services  of 
th  •  Kifc  Brigade  (London,  1S38),  —  ICd.] 

'>  A  few  other  books  may  assist  tlic  student: 
The  .Memoirs  of  Admiral  Codrington  (ch.  7)  ; 
Recollections  of  an  arlillery   ofificer,   by    Benson 
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On  the  war  of  1815  with  Algiers,  Decatur's  reports  are  given  in  Mackenzie's  Decatur 
(App.  viii.),  and  there  are  various  documents  in  Howen's  Naval  Temple  (Boston,  1816). 
The  official  record  is  the  Congressional  documents  (cf.  Poore's  Desc.  Catal.,  under  1815- 
16)  and  the  Am.  St.  Papers,  For.  Rcl.,  iii.  748.     The  final  treaty  is  recounted  later.* 

Respecting  the  first  Seminole  War  (1818),  Jackson's  despatches  are  given  in  the  Civil 
and  Mil.  Hist,  of  Jackson  (N.  Y.,  1825) ;  and  these  and  other  official  documents  are  in 
the  State  Papers,  Mil.  Aff.,  i.  681-769,*  and  Ind.  Aff.,  ii.  154.  The  President's  Messages 
of  Dec.  2  and  28,  1  S,  elucidate  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  the  evidence  on  which  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Ambrister  were  executed.'  The  question  of  indirect  orders  to  invade  Flor- 
ida is  reduced  to  a  question  of  veracity  between  Monroe  and  Jackson,  with  the  weight  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  question  has  been  examined  by  Schouler  in  "  Mon- 
roe and  the  Rliea  letter"  in  the  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  Oct.,  1884.*  J.  Q-  Adams  alone 
defended  Jackson's  conduct  in  the  cabinet  discussions.''  Jackson's  defence  in  an  '•  Expo- 
sition "  was  not  printed  till  Benton  inserted  it  in  his  Thirty  Vears'  View,  i.  168.  It 
goes  over  the  whole  course  of  events,  as  Adams  did  in  his  despatch  to  Erving,  in  reply 
to  the  Spanish  complaints.  The  later  writers  have  emphasized  the  relations  of  the  war 
to  the  interests  of  slavery.' 


Earle  {Lond.,ca.  1830) ;  Proceedings  of  the  Court- 
martial  upon  Lieut. -Col.  Mullins  of  the  44th  In- 
fantry CLowA.,  1S15).  Of  course,  the  general  his- 
tories touch  the  story :  Brenton,  ii.  533  ;  Alison's 
Europe,  iv.  479,  etc. ;  the  reviews  :  Quarterly, 
xxxvii.  404  ;  Edinburgh,  xlv.  368. 

*  [See  next  cliapter.  Cooper  goes  over  the 
war  in  his  second  volume.  Cf.  IngersoU,  2d 
ser.,  ii.  ;  Analectic  Mag.,  vii.  113.  —  Ed.]  Col. 
M.  M.  Noah  was  consul  of  the  U.S.  at  Tunis 
during  the  Algerine  War,  and  his  Travels  in 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Barbary  States 
gives  a  minute  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
affairs  at  this  time  in  Northern  Africa,  and  re- 
counts fully  the  circumstances  of  Decatur's  nego- 
tiations at  Tunis. 

-  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  authority 
in  reference  to  the  war  ;  it  is  entitled  Defeat  of 
the  Seminole  Indians,  and  gives  all  the  corre- 
spondence and  orders.  The  correspondence  in 
reference  to  the  arrest  of  Capt.  Obed  Wright 
will  be  lound  in  the  .same  volume,  pp.  774-778. 
Cf.  A'iles's  Register,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvii.,  xxi.  The 
correspondence  of  Monroe  and  Jackson  in  1818 
is  in  Parton's  Jackson,  ii.  ch.  39.  .See  also  Pres- 
ident Monroe's  communication  to  the  15th  Cong., 
1st  scss.,  relative  to  illegal  armaments  and  the 
occupation  of  Amelia  Island  (Am.  St.  Pap.,  For. 
Pel.,  iv.  183). 

'  [The  trial  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  (1818) 
was  published  separately  as  transmitted  to  the 
President,  and  is  in  the  St.  Papers,  Mil.  Aff'.,  i. 
721;  Civil  and  Mil.  /fist. 0/  Jackson, e:\.c.;  A'iles's 
Pegistcr,  xv.  Cf.  Parton's  Jaclsoii,  ii,  ch.  36.  — 
Ed.] 

■•  [Cf.  Schouler's  History,  iii.  83  ;  Parton's 
Jackson,  ii.  52S ;  Gay's  U.  S.,  iv.  257  ;  Judge  Over- 
ton's Vindication  of  the  Seminole  War  (Wash- 
ington, 1819).  — En.) 

*  [Morse's  J.  Q.  .'/.,  160  ;  and  Adams's  Me- 


moirs, anno  1818  ;  Parton's  Jackson,  ii.  ch.  39 ; 
Schouler's  History,  iii.  74.  The  cabinet  disa- 
greement ultimately  produced  a  quarrel  between 
Jackson  and  Calhoun,  when  Crawford  caused 
Jackson  to  understand  that  his  course  had  been 
censured  by  Calhoun  (Von  Hoist's  Calhoun,  88- 
93).  Calhoun  published  in  his  vindication  "  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  "  the  Correspon- 
dence between  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  C. 
Calhoun  on  the  subject  of  the  course  of  the  latter  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  occurrences 
of  the  Seminole  PVar  (Washington,  1831).  Cf. 
Niles's  Peg.,  xx.xix.  447;  xl.  II,  37;  Calhoun's 
Works,  vol.  vi.,  App. 

The  proceedings  in  Congress  appear  in  The 
Debates  in  the  Ho.  of  Pep.  on  the  Seminole  War 
(Washington,  1819).  The  speech  of  Henry  Clay 
(Mallorj-'s  Clay,  i.  365)  made  a  breach  between 
Jackson  and  Clay  ( Parton,  ii.  535 ;  Schurz's  Clay, 
I.  151).  Jackson  was  defended  by  James  Tall- 
madge,  Jr.  (Speech,  N.  Y.,  1819). 

In  the  House,  Jan.  12,  1819,  there  was  a  ma- 
jority Peport  censuring,  and  a  minority  com- 
mending, Jackson's  course. 

In  the  Senate,  Lacock  made  a  Peport,  Feb.  2, 
iSig,  accompanied  by  documents,  which  censured 
Jackson  (Niles,  xvi.  33).  It  produced  Strictures 
on  Mr.  Lacock's  Report,  with  an  app.  of  the  let- 
ters of  Jackson  and  Calhoun.  —  Ed.] 

"  Par.  Pel.  iv.  539.  Cf.  a  Vindication  of  the 
measures  of  the  President  and  his  commanding 
generals,  by  a  Citizen  of  Tennessee  (Washington, 
1819) ;  \\?AoW&  Jackson  ;  Sumner's  Jackson,  ch.  3. 

[The  quality  of  the  contemporary  censure  is 
shown  in  The  letters  of  Algernon  Sidney  in  de- 
fence of  civil  liberty  (Richmond,  1830,  —  first 
printed  in  the  Richmond  Inquirer,  1818,  1819); 
Samuel  Perkins's  Gen.  Jackson's  Conduct  in  the 
.Seminole  War  (Brooklyn,  Conn.,  1828),  —  a  cam- 
paign protest  against   Jackson  ;  but  Parton  al- 
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For  the  details  of  the  Pirate's  War  of  1821-1826,  we  must  look  to  the  official  corre- 
spondence and  the  lives  of  those  engaged  in  putting  an  end  to  the  depredations.' 

In  Lieutenant  Fitzgerald  de  Roos's  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  U.  S.  (Lon- 
don, 1827)  will  be  found  some  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  navy  in  1826.  On  the 
affair  of  Quallah  Batoo,  1832,  see  the  Am.  St.  Pap.,  A'av.  Aff.,  iv.  150-158  (Reports  and 
Correspondence) ;  Voyage  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Potomac,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
John  Downes,  by  J.  N.  Reynolds,  N.  Y.,  1835  (pp.  88-130).  On  the  protracted  labors  of 
the  Navy  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  all-important  work  is  Comr.  (after- 
wards Rear-Adm.)  A.  H.  Foote's  Africa  and  the  American  Flag  (li.  Y.,  1S54). 

The  general  histories  are  scant  upon  the  war  with  the  Sacs  and  F"oxes,  or  the  Black- 
liawk  War,  as  it  is  usually  called,  and  we  must  depend  mainly  on  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
leading  participants  and  the  local  literature.^ 

The  documents  relating  to  the  causes  of  the  second  Seminole  War  (1835-42)  are  ap- 
pended to  a  Letter  from  the  Sec.  of  IVar,  June  6,  1836.  The  other  official  material  is 
found  in  the  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Mil.  Aff.,  vi.  56-80,  433,  445,  450-783,  788,  992-1002,  1026- 
1069;  vol.  vii.  no,  745,  790,  918,  992.     The  voluminous  reports  of  the  courts  of  inquiry 


lows  it  to  be  temperate ;  and  for  an  English 
view,  the  Narrative  of  a  voyage  to  the  Spanish 
Main  on  the  ship  "  T7vo  Friends,"  with  an  app. 
containing  a  detail  of  the  Seminole  War,  and  the 
execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  (London, 
1819),  which  contains  some  documentary  evi- 
dence against  Jackson's  course  —  Ed.] 

tCf.  Von  Hoist's  History,  i.  338 ;  Henry  Wil- 
son's Slave  Power,  i.  ch.  10  ;  and  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dings's  Exiles  of  Florida,  or  the  crimes  committed 
by  our  government  against  the  Maroons,  who  fled 
from  South  Carolina  and  other  Slave  States,  seek- 
ing protection  under  Spanish  Laws  (Columbus, 
0.,  1858).  —  Ed.] 

1  See  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Nav.  Aff.,  i.  787 ;  804-814 
(correspondence,  IJiddle's  command) ;  822, 1004- 
loii,  1095,  and  1103-1121  (Porter's  command). 
See  also  For.  Pel.,  v.  343,  428,  47 1,  490,  389.  On 
the  affair  of  Foxardo,  A.  S.  P.,  IVav.  Aff.,  ii.  132- 
440  (Record  of  proceedings  of  Court-Martial) ; 
/bid.  648-698  (correspondence).  The  record  of 
the  court-martial  has  also  been  published  sepa- 
rately as  A'cport  of  the  Trial  of  Commo.  David 
/"tfr/cr  (Wash.,  1825).  Farragut's  Zz/t- (y/l/rrn- 
gut,  ch.  xi.,  and  Griffis's  M.  C.  Perry,  ch.  viii., 
deal  with  the  Pirates'  war.  See  also  Aaron 
Smith's  Atrocities  of  the  Pirates  (London,  1824). 
The  incidents  of  Porter's  command  during  the 
Pirates'  war  are  treated  in  chapters  xvii.  .ind 
xviii.  of  Admiral  Porter's  Life  of  Commodore 
Porter.  G.  W.  Cable  in  his  Creoles  of  Louisiana 
(ch.  24-28),  gives  some  local  details  .ibout  the 
"  pirates  of  Barataria." 

^  John  A.  Wakefield's  Hist,  of  the  War  be- 
t-ween the  U.  S.  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  A^ations  .  .  . 
ill  iSiS,  rSjr  and  iSj2  (Jacksonville,  111.,  1S34). 

A  later  edition  of  J.  L.  Thomson's  History  of 
the  War  of  tSiz  was  published  in  Philadelphia, 
1873,  with  a  supplement  containing  chapters  on 


the  Black  Hawk  War,  the  Florida  War,  and  the 
war  with  Mexico. 

For  Scott's  part  in  the  campaign,  see  the  Me- 
moirs written  by  himself,  ch.  18,  and  E.  D.  Mans- 
field's Life  of  Gen.  Scott  (pp.  197-219).  Cf.  also 
William  Preston  Johnston's  Life  of  Gen.  A.  S. 
fohnston  (N.  V.,  1878),  ch.  3.  There  are  several 
lives  of  the  Indian  leader:  Benj.  Drake's  Life 
of  Btackhawk,  with  sketches  of  the  late  Blackhawk 
War  (Cincinnati,  1838,  and  other  cds.,  —  Thom- 
son's Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  no.  342)  ;  and  Life  of  Ma- 
ka-tai-me  she-kai-kiak  or  Black  Hawk  .  .  .  with 
an  account  of  the  Cause  and  General  History  of 
the  late  War,  etc.  Dictated  by  himself  (Cincin- 
nati, 1833,  and  Boston,  1834);  [J.  C.  Filling's 
Proof-sheets  of  a  bibliog.  of  the  languages  of  the 
No.  Am.  Indians  (Washington,  1885),  no.  391, 
giving  also  an  ed.  of  1845.  There  is  a  sketch  in 
McKenney  and  Hall,  ii.  29. 

In  local  histories  :  Ford's  History  of  Fllinois 
1S18-TS47  (Chicago,  1854) ;  Albach's  Annals, 
959 ;  and  the  Record  of  Illinois  soldiers  in  the 
Blackhawk  War  and  Mexican  War,  by  I.  H. 
Elliott  (Springfield,  111.,  1S82).  The  Catalogue 
of  the  library  of  the  Minnesota  Hist.  Soc.  (St. 
Paul,  1888),  in  2  vols.,  gives  (i.  pp.  221)  under 
"  Black  Hawk  "  and  "  Black  Hawk  War  "  vari- 
ous references.  The  subject  references  of  this 
catalogue  are  useful  on  all  subjects  of  North- 
western history. 

In  serials:  E.  Backus  in  Hist.  Mag.,  xxii.  352; 
I.  N.  .Arnold  in  the  Fergus  Hist.  Series,  no.  10; 
Mag.  West.  Hist.,  Nov.,  1886;  Mag.  Amer.  Hist, 
May,  18S6;  Wisconsin  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  326, 
414  ;  Michigan  Pioneer  Coll.,  i.  48;  v.  152. 

Cf.  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  v.  ch.  8; 
Dawson's  lattles,  ii.  426;  and  for  a  later  jjeriod, 
in  the  Northwest,  1835-1S46,  S.  W.  Pond  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,'\\\.  129.  —  Ed.] 
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on  the  campaigns  of  Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Gaines  are  in  this  volume,  pp.  125-465;  also 
the  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  Gen.  .Scott  and  tiie  appointment  of 
Gen.  Jesuj),  pp.  794-894.  The  .same  volume  contains  Taylor's  report  of  the  engagement 
near  the  Kissimee  River,  p.  985. 

Certain  communications  from  army  officers  relative  to  the  campai}j;n  will  be  found  in 
the  Coii^;.  Globe  for  April  2,  April  8,  and  June  4,  1H36,  and  in  the  Army  and xV.  Chron- 
icle for  Aug.  n,  1836. 

The  most  important  work  on  this  protracted  and  exiiausting  struggle  is  the  voluminous 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Conclusion  of  the  Florida  War  (N.  Y.,  1848),  by  John  T.  Sprague, 
Uvt.-Capt.  8th  Inf.  Capt.  Sprague  was  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  retiring  ultimately 
as  col.  of  the  7th  Inf.  after  the  cV  ■».'  of  the  Civil  War.  He  received  a  brevet  for  meri- 
torious conduct  in  the  wa-  of  which  he  writes,  and  his  narrative  of  the  campaigns  va. 
which  he  took  part  leave  1  >  ''■■■  desired.     His  account  of  the  negotiations  with  the 

Seminoles,  preceding  the  ,■  •■  ,  is  t  ii  and  .satisfactory.  He  prints  the  most  important 
official  documents  in  extensc. 

The  war  in  Florida :  being  an  exposUr  •  of  its  causes  and  an  accurate  history  of  the 
campaigns  of  Generals  Clinch,  Gaines,  and  Scott,  by  a  late  staff  officer  (Baltimore,  1836), 
is  the  work  of  Lieut.  VVoodbourne  Potter,  of  the  Seventh  Infantry,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  early  Seminole  disturbance,  and  writes  with  full  detail,  and  much 
of  the  time  with  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  His  book  carries  the  narrative  down 
to  Scott's  campaign  in  April,  1836.  It  is  a  sound  little  work,  fair  and  reasonable  in 
its  views,  and  presents  all  sides  of  the  question.  It  has  a  map  of  the  early  campaigns. 
The  Notices  of  Florida  and  the  Campaigns  (Charleston,  1836),  by  M.  M.  Cohen,  an 
officer  of  the  left  wing,  who  commanded  the  pioneers  in  Brisbane's  regiment,  begin  with 
the  discovery  of  Florida  in  1497;  but  the  valuable  part  of  the  book  consists  of  his  journal 
of  the  campaign  made  by  the  left  wing  of  Scott's  army  under  Gen.  Eustis.  Another 
narrative  written  by  an  officer  in  Eustis's  division  is  the  anonymous  Sketch  of  the  Semi- 
nole War  (Charleston,  1836),  by  "  a  lieutenant  of  the  left  wing."  The  conduct  of  the 
early  campaigns  of  the  war  is  critically  discussed  in  chapter  20  of  Smith's  Life  and  Times 
of  Lewis  Cass,  Cass  being  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department.* 

In  general,  for  the  Mexican  War,  the  all-important  authorities  are  the  reports  of  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  for  1846,  1847  and  1848,  with  accompanying  docu- 
ments, which  are  given  with  great  fullness,  together  with  maps." 


I'' 


'  .As  regards  special  details,  a  slight  reference 
to  naval  service  in  the  Florida  war  will  be  found 
in  J.  W.  Revere's  A'eel  and  Sitddh'  (ch.  i ). 

(Secretary  Poinsett  made  a  Report,  Sept.  2\, 
1S37,  on  theniunber  of  Indians  employed  on  the 
side  of  the  whites,  and  another,  Feb.  17,  1840,  in 
defence  of  the  use  of  bloodhounds. 

For  the  views  in  Congress,  see  Benton's  De- 
bates and  his  Thirty  Years'  I'irw,  ii.  ch.  iS,  19; 
Koosevelt's  Benton,  ch.  10  ;  Wilson's  Shve 
Pcnver,  i.  ch.  36;  W.  L.  (l.  Smith's  Le^vis  Cass, 
ch.  20. 

Other  references  :  Capt.  James  Ban's  Correet 
and  authentic  narrative  of  the  Iiuliaii  War  (X. 
v.,  1836) ;  Aiithentie  Xnrrative  of  the  Seminole 
//'(jr  ( Providence,  1836,  —  Field,  po.  60) ;  T.  F. 
Kodenbough's  From  iTer^^laiie  to  eaiion  ~,vith  the 
2d  draf;oons.  An  authentie  account  of  service  in 
Florida,  Mexico,  Virginia,  and  the  Indian  coun- 
try, inclh  'htg  the  personal  recollections  of  prom- 
inent officers.  With  an  appendix  containing 
orders,  reports  and  correspondence,  milittify  rec- 


ords, etc.,  iSjb-yj  (New  York,  1875) !  '^rake's 
Cook  of  the  Indians,  \m.  ch.  17,  20,  etc.;  Wil- 
liams's Territory  of  Florida  ;  McCall's  Letters 
from  the  Frontier,  293,  etc. ;  Fairbanks's  Florida, 
ch.  20-23;  Daw.son's  Battles,  ii.  439;  Von  Hoist, 
ii.  295,  with  references  on  the  cost  of  the  war 
and  the  spirit  animating  its  conduct ;  and  on  the 
Seminole  leader,  Narrative  of  Oceola  Nikkan- 
oehee  and  his  renowned  uncle,  Oceola  (London, 
1S41,  Field,  1118) ;  M'Kenney  and  Hall,  ii.  199; 
Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  v.  447. 

The  leading  map  of  the  campaigns  is  that 
compiled  by  Capt.  John  Mackay  and  Lieut.  J.  E. 
Blake,  published  by  order  of  the  Senate  in  1840, 
which  is  given  on  a  reduced  scale  in  Drake's 
Book  of  the  Indians,  Sth  ed.,  1841.  There  are 
other  maps  in  J.  L.  Williams's  Territory  of 
Florida  (N.  Y.,  1837)  and  his  l'ie-,i'  of  West 
Florida  (Philad.,  1S27),  and  in  Cohen's  jVotices, 
etc.  (1836).— Fn.] 

-  They  are  grouped  together  in  a  two-volume 
publication.   Messages  of   the   President  of  (hi 
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On  the  American  side,  the  best  military  history  of  the  war  is  Gen.  Roswell  S.  Ripley's 
The  War  luith  Mexico  (N.  Y.,  1849,  and  London,  1850),  in  two  vols.,  with  plans.  As 
might  be  expected  in  a  book  by  a  professional  soldier,  it  deals  fully  with  strategic  opera- 
tions, and,  except  for  a  certain  tendency  to  underrate  the  work  of  the  navy,  it  is  a  highly 
satisfactory  book.*  The  other  general  works  on  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  Mans- 
field's ^  among  the  professional  treatments,  and  Horatio  O.  Ladd's  convenient  little  His- 
tory of  the  War  with  Mexico  (.\.  Y.,  1883),  giving  a  fairly  good  general  view,  need  not 
be  characterized  much  beyond  giving  their  titles.'  The  personal  element  is  an  important 
one  in  the  study  of  the  war,  and  the  dominating  influence  of  the  two  leading  generals, 
Taylor  and  Scott,  make  the  telling  of  their  lives,  as  combined,  a  history  of  the  w.ir.  Of 
'laylor  we  have  no  considerable  or  well-studied  account,*  and  we  must  depend  upon  official 
and  other  sources  for  this  part  of  the  war.'    Of  Scott,  we  have,  beside  the  life  by  Mans- 


Unittd  States,  with  the  Correspondence,  therewith 
lommnnicated,  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
other  officers  of  the  Gvt'ernment  on  the  subject  of 
the  Mexican  War  (Washington,  1847-48),  which 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  Report  of  the  Sec. 
of  War,  Feb.  26,  1849,  on  the  operations  of  the 
U.  S.  army  {31st  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
32).  The  separate  papers  can  be  found  through 
Poore's  Dese.  Catal. 

1  [It  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  however, 
to  some  of  his  brother  officers,  and  issue  was 
taken  with  him  in  certain  directions  by  Isaac  I. 
Stevens,  of  the  army,  in  his  Campaigns  of  the 
Kio  Grande  and  of  Mexico,  with  notices  of  the 
work  of  Maj.  Ripley  (N.  Y.,  1851).  — Ed.] 

'•'  E.  D.  Mansfield's  Mexican  War,  a  history  of 
its  origin  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  victories, 
etc.  (N.  Y.,  1849,  '873.  etc.).  The  book  is  in 
large  part  composed  of  official  documents  ;  and 
its  narrative  is  in  effect  abridged  in  his  Life  of 
Scott. 

'  [Krantz  Mayer,  who  had  been  consul  in  Mex- 
ico, and  had  already  published  a  book,  Mexico 
as  it  was  and  as  it  is  (N.  Y.,  1844  ;  Philad.,  1847), 
which  had  not  pleased  the  people  and  the  Cath- 
olics, published  his  History  of  the  War  between 
Mexico  and  the  U.  S.,  with  a  viciU  of  its  origin 
(Lend,  and  N.  Y.,  1S48,  and  other  eds.),  which 
is  not  without  rendering  justice  to  the  Mexican 
arms. 

There  were  a  number  of  books  issued  just  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  of  more  value  as  showing 
current  views  than  for  historical  use :  W.  S. 
Henry's  Campaign'  Sketches  of  the  War  (N.  Y., 
1S47)  ;  Loring  Moody's  Hist,  of  the  Mexican 
liar,  showing  the  relations  of  the  U.  .9.  Gov't  to 
slavery  (Boston,  2d  ed.,  1848);  X.  C.  Brooks's 
Complete  Hist,  of  the  Mexican  War  (Philad., 
1S49) ;  C.  J.  Peterson's  Mil.  heroes  of  the  War 
with  Mexico  (Philad.),  a  specimen  of  the  ready- 
made  book  of  the  hour  ;  John  S.  Jenkins'.s  Hist, 
of  the  Mexican  War  (Auburn,  1851  ;  X.  Y., 
1859),  a  politician's  affair.  George  C.  Furber, 
who  was  a  Tennessee  cavalryman,  and  published 
liis  experiences  in  The  Twelve  Months'  Volun- 
teer (Cincinnati,  1847,  and  later  eds.),  also  wrote 


a  continuation  of  Philip  Young's  Hist,  of  Mex- 
ico, which  includes  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
offers  a  good  share  of  the  docu-     .itary  proofs. 

Of  more  special  character  is  ^yet  Robin- 
son's Ace.  of  the  organization  of  the  ,irm  Philad. 
1848),  with  .'iketches  of  the  ading  >jt;ierals. 
H.  H.  Bancroft  has  a  note  on  i<.e  losses  of  the 
army  {Mexico,  v.  S44)-  I'he  part  of  the  cavalry 
is  recounted  in  Albert  G.  Bracke*f's  Hist,  of  the 
U.  S.  Cavalry,  lySg-iSbj  (N.  Y.,  J6s).  VV.  H. 
Robarts  compiled  from  off'  ial  sources  his  Mex- 
ican War  Veterans,  a  com^  '■•  roster  of  the  regu- 
lar and  volunteer  troops,  ^  .f(>-iS48  (Washing- 
ton, 1887). 

Geo.  W.  Kendall's  War  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  illustrated,  embracing  pictorial 
drawings  of  all  the  principal  conflicts,  by  Carl 
Nebel,  with  a  description  of  each  battle  (N.  Y., 
1851),  may  be  of  interest  for  costume.  There 
is  in  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  library  ten  large  vol- 
umes of  contemporary  newspaper  scraps,  com- 
piled by  J.  B.  Moore. 

Cf.,  for  foreign  comment,  E.  I,.  G.  de  F.  de 
Bellemarre's  "  La  guerre  des  fitats-Unis  et  du 
Mexique  "  in  Re^'ue  des  Deux  Mondes,  xix.  385. 
—  Ed.] 

*  [Such  as  they  are,  we  have  :  Li/'e  and  Public 
Services  of  Gen.  Taylor,  by  an  officer  (N.  Y., 
1846)  ;  Henry  Montgomery's  Life  of  Gen.  Taylor, 
(Auburn,  20th  ed.,  1851)  ;  Gen.  Taylor  and  his 
.SV,;^"  (Philad.,  1848).  The  best  is  A  life  of  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor :  comprising  a  narrative  of  events 
connected  with  his  professional  career,  by  f.  Reese 
Fry :  and  authentic  incidents  of  his  early  years, 
by  Robert  T.  Conrad  (Philad.,  1848).  Cf.  Toole's 
Index,  p.  1287.  Portraits  of  Taylor  at  the  time 
of  the  war  are,  among  others,  one  by  James 
H.  Beard  in  the  City  Hall  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
(Charleston  Year-Book,  1883,  p.  164);  and  one 
by  W.  G.  Hrown  in  the  War  Department.  I.ou- 
bat  gives  on  the  medals  two  or  three  different 
profile  heads.  The  Statesman's  Manual  has  a 
likeness  from  a  daguerreotype.  —  Ed.] 

''  [Among  personal  narratives  ;  Major  Cjeorije 
Deas's  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Campaign  on  the 
Kio  Grande  "  in  I/nt.  Mag.,  xvii.  19, 99,  236,  311. 
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field,  his  own  Memoirs,  in  which  ch.  26-35  •'•'■e  occupied  with  the  story  of  his  campaign, 
and  iiis  narrative  is  accompanied  with  some  not  very  pleasant  criminations  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Taylor.'  Of  the  generals  of  lesser  rank,  like  Worth,  Wool,  and  Quit 
man,  we  have  no  considerable  biographies,  unless  of  the  last.'' 


% 
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Tortions  of  Dc  I'eyster's  Life  of  (Jen.  P/iilip 
K'tinty.  -Sanuifl  C.  Kuiil's  Scoiitini;  Expcdilions 
('/  AhCiiiloi/i's  J'cxiu  A'liiij^vrs  (I'hilad.,  1S59). 
jfi'iiiiuil  of  the  ncclvc  monllis'  Campiugn  of  Gen. 
SAii/i/s'  /irii^iuie  in  AUxiio,  /S./6-.fy,  com/'i/di 
from  notes  of  Lieutennnts  jf.  y.  Adiims  and  11. 
C.  Dunb.u-,  by  Capt.  II'.  II'.  lUskop,  of  the  Illi- 
nois I'oUintetrs  (.St.  Louis,  1S47).  Sketehes  of 
the  Campaign  in  Northern  Mexico,  184';,  l>y  an 
officer  of  the  Jirst  Ohio  ■oliinteerj  [Luther  Gid- 
diiigs]  (\.  v.,  1S53).  (!cii.  John  K.  Kenly's 
Memoirs  of  n  Marylanil  /'i'/««/^<-r  (Phila.,  1S73). 
The  EHiarnacion  prisoners,  by  a  prisoner  ( Louis- 
ville, 1848),  gives  au  account  of  tlie  march  of 
the  Kentucky  cavalry  from  Louisville  to  the  Kio 
(irande,  together  with  a  narrative  of  the  captivity 
of  the  American  prisoners.  There  is  hasty  work 
in  Thomas  U.  Thorpe's  Our  Army  on  the  Jiio 
Grande  (I'hiKid.,  1846)  and  his  Our  Army  at 
Monterey  (I'hilad.,  1S47).  John  Honner  makes 
a  popular  story  of  the  campaigns  in  Harper's 
Mm'.  (.\i.  170). 

For  I'alo  Alto  and  Rusaca  de  la  Palma  (May 
8,  9,  1S46),  see  n.  H.  Hancoft's  Mexico  (v.  ch. 
14),  with  plan  and  references,  and  reports  and 
medals  in  Loubat,  no.  Ix.,  and  p.  "82.  The  same 
use  of  Uancrofl  (v.  ch.  15,  and  pp  378,  381)  and 
Loubat  (no.  l.\i ,  and  p.  291)  can  be  made  for 
Monterey  (.Sept.  19-24)  ;  but  cf.  Hist.  Mag.,  x. 
207.  Dawson  (ii.)  uses  some  MS.  journals.  We 
have  large  special  material  on  Huena  Vista  ( Feb. 
22-23,  1847),  and  Bancroft  (v.  420,  433-36)  gives 
a  long  list  of  authorities,  American  and  Me.xican. 
Santa  Anna's  account  is  translated  in  Mans- 
field's History  (pp.  143-162).  laylor's  de- 
spatches, beside  being  in  the  official  depositories, 
are  in  Loubat  (p.  337),  with  a  view  of  the  medal 
given  to  him.  James  Henry  Carleton,  the  au- 
thor of  The  Battle  of  Nuena  Vista  (X.  V.,  1848), 
was  a  dragoon  officer  in  the  fight,  and  he  com- 
bines personal  observation  with  a  study  of  the 
official  documents,  and  enables  the  student  to 
follow  his  investigations  by  his  footnotes.  Cf. 
Henry  W.  benham's  Recollections  of  Mexico  and 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  22  and  2j,  iS^y. 
By  an  enijineer  officer,  on  its  twenty  fourth  an- 
niversary [Anon.]  (lioston,  187 1 ),  republished 
from  Old  and  NcM  for  June  and  July,  1871  ;  let- 
ters in  Dix's  Gen.  Dix  (i.  210)  ;  J.  W.  Gibson's 
Letter  descriptive  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
written  on  the  i^ound  (Lawrenceburgh,  Ind., 
1C47) ;  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe's  Three  great  battles 
(Halt.,  1S63)  ;  and  references  in  Poole's  Index;  p. 
173.  For  plans,  sec  a  folding  plan  in  the  anony- 
•  mous  Campaign  in  Mexico  (I'hilad.,  1847),  by  B. 
F.  Scribner,  which  follows  a  draft  by  Lieut.  Green, 


of  the  15th  Infantry  ;  a  map  in  Mansfield  ;  Gay'.s 
/'op.  Hist.  U.  S.,  iv.  374  ;  Bancroft,  v.  420 ;  and 
Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  IJec,  1S79  (vol.  iii.),  with  an 
article  by  ICllen  Hardin  Walworth.  The  general 
histories  of  the  war,  of  course,  have  other  plans. 
-K1..I 

'  [For  details  of  Scott's  campaign,  with  full 
references,  see  Bancroft's  Mexico  (v.  ch.  17,  18, 
19,  and  final  references,  p.  522).  Dawson  (ii. 
49S)  is  far  less  full  in  his  collations  of  author- 
ities. For  popular  accounts,  see  John  Bonner 
in  Harper's  Mag.,  xi.  31 1  ;  and  T.  W.  Kno.x's 
Deeisite  Battles  since  IVaterloo.  There  are  per. 
sonal  experiences  in  E.  Parker  Scammon's  paper 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  xiv.  p.  5C2,  (Cf.  Hist.  Mag., 
Nov.,  1873.)  Loubat  gives  the  reports  and 
medal  (no.  Ixiii.,  and  p.  305).  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  personal  reminiscence  of  Gen.  Scott  in 
Gen.  K.  D.  Keyes's  Fifty  Years  Obse>~uitio)i  of 
Men  and  Events  (N.  V.,  1885). 

A  narrative  of  Scott's  campaign  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  intelligent  private  soldier,  which 
derives  additional  freshness  and  value  from  the 
fact  that  the  author  is  a  foreigner,  is  the  Au- 
tobiography of  an  Eniilish  soldier  in  the  United 
States  Army  (N.  Y.,  1853).  It  is  written  by  a 
clear-headed  and  educated  man.  Also,  as  per- 
taining to  Scott's  campaign,  there  is  A  conclu- 
sive Exculpation  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  Mexico 
from  the  Slanderous  Allegations  [of  John  S. 
Devlin],  with  the  record  of  the  court-martial  [of 
Devlin],  by  J.  G.  Reynolds  (N.  Y.,  1853).  Dev- 
lin's defence  appeared  in  the  Marine  Corps  in 
Mexico,  setting  forth  its  conduct  as  established  by 
testimony  (Washington,  1852). 

Maps  of  the  battles,  beside  being  in  the  gen- 
eral histories,  and  particularly  in  The  Other  Side 
and  its  Spanish  original,  are  in  Bancroft  (v.  443, 
454).  Plans  of  the  valley  and  attack  on  Mexico 
are  in  Bancroft  (v.  470,  499) ;  Mansfield ;  LeSpec- 
tateur  militaire,  2d  scr.,  vol.  xlii.  A  Map  of  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  with  a  plan  of  the  defences  of 
the  Capital  and  the  line  of  operations  of  the  U.  S. 
army  in  Aug.  and  Sep.,  iS^y.  Surveyed  and 
drawn  by  Smith  and  Bondcastle,  U.  S.  Top.  En- 
gineers, accompanies  a  Report  of  the  Sec.  of  War, 
■  n.  17,  1849,  ^^'i'h  the  reports  of  the  engineers. 
See  map  in  the  present  History,  IL  p.  374. 
Scott's  plan  of  Cerro  Gordo  is  in  30th  Cong.,  1st 
sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  i.  256.  — Ed.] 

2  J.  F.  H.Claiborne's  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Gen.  y.  A.  Quitman  (i86o),  in  2  vols.  There 
are  two  minor  accounts  of  Gen.  Wool :  Francis 
Baylies'  A^ar.  of  Maj.-Gen.  Wool's  Campaign  in 
Mexico  (Albany,  1851.  Cf  his  "March  of  the 
U.  S.  troops  under  Gen.  Wool  from  San  An- 
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The  best  Mexican  source  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  the  conglomerate  Apuntes  para 
la  historia  de  la  guerra  eiitre  Mexico y  los  Estados-Unidos  (Mexico,  1848).  There  is  an 
English  translation  by  Albert  C.  Ramsey,  colonel  of  the  nth  U.  S.  Infantry,  called  Thi: 
other  side,  or  notes  for  the  history  of  the  War  bctiueen  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
(N.  Y.,  1850),  which  reproduces  the  battle-plans  of  the  original.' 

The  part  performed  by  the  navy  on  the  east  coast  is  well  told,  though  too  briefly,  by 
Wm.  Elliot  t;rifiis,  in  his  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry :  A  typical  naval  officer  (Hoston, 
1887).  Mr.  GrifRs's  name  is  a  guarantee  of  accuracy,  and  his  work  shows  literary  taste 
and  skill.  He  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  subject,  but  this  does  not  interfere  with  the 
fidelity  of  his  work.  His  material  was  derived  from  original  sources,  and  was  only  ob- 
tainable through  great  labor  and  painstaking  research.  The  book  is  especially  useful  in 
bringing  out  the  importance  of  the  naval  operations,  which  military  writers  have  an  ap- 
parently uncontrollable  tendency  to  slight.'' 

For  a  vivid  picture  of  naval  life  in  the  Mexican  war  period,  there  is  nothing  com- 
parable to  Recollections  of  1  Naval  Officer,  1S41-1S65,  by  Capt.  Williaii^  Harwar  Park;M- 
(N.  Y.,  1883).  It  is  as  efitertaining  as  a  romance  and  as  accurate  as  a  photograph.  The 
later  half  of  the  book  belongs  to  the  Civil  War  period.  Previous  to  this,  Capt.  I'arker'^i 
cruises  had  extended  to  nearly  every  station  abroad,  including  the  Mediterranean,  \.\\c 
Coast  of  Africa,  Brazil,  the  Pacific,  and  the  West  Indies.  His  style  is  anecdotic  and 
racy,  but  his  facts  are  faithfully  presented,  his  judgments  are  sound  to  the  core,  and  his 
impressions  are  sharply  outlined.  During  the  Mexican  war,  Capt.  Parker,  then  a  mid- 
shipman, served  in  the  squadrons  of  Conner  and  Perry  on  the  east  coast,  and  took  part 
in  all  the  prominent  operations.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  X'era  Cruz,  taking  his 
tour  of  duty  in  the  naval  battery.' 


tonic,  Texas,  to  Saltillo,  Mexico,  1846,"  in  the 
Amer.  Q.  Keg.,  July,  1850),  and  a  Sketch  (N.  Y., 
1851)  reprinted  from  the  Democratic  Review, 
Nov.,  1851. 

Among  other  biographies  may  be  mentioned : 
Personal  memoirs  of  U.  S.  Gnint  (N.  Y.,  1885), 
vol.  i.  ch.  3-13  ;  Alemoirs  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  by  A. 
L.  Long  (N.  v.,  1886),  ch.  3  ;  Personal  ami  mil- 
itary history  of  Philip  Kearny,  by  J.  W.  De 
Peyster  (N.  Y.,  1869),  ch.  10  and  n  ;  Life  of 
W.  S.  Hancock,  by  F.  E.  Goodrich  (Philad., 
1886),  part  ii.  ;  another  IJfe  of  Hancock,  by  Jun- 
kin  and  Norton  (N.  V.,  1880),  ch.  3  and  4;  I,ife 
of  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  by  Wm.  P.  Johnston 
(N.  Y.,  1878),  ch.  9;  Life  of  Gen.  Thomas  J. 
Jackson,  by  Sarah  N.  K.indolph  (Philad.,  1876), 
ch.  2  ;  Gen.  Geo.  M.  McCall's  Letters  from  tlie 
Frontier  (V\\\\^A..,  1868). 

1  [II.  H.  Hancroft,  in  his  Hist,  of  Mexico,  vol. 
v.  (p.  362,  etc.),  gives  a  more  favorable  idea  of 
the  Mexican  side  than  wc  get  from  other  Amer- 
ican narratives,  and  Bancroft's  footnotes  display 
to  us  nearly  ,-ill  the  important  Mexican  authori- 
ties on  the  subject.  Cf.  also  his  bibliography  in 
his  vol.  i.  He  used  (v.  553),  among  other  mate- 
rial, a  MS.  Invasion  de  Mexico,  by  Bustamante. 
In  extensive  notes  (pp.  550,  802)  he  character- 
izes the  leading  American  and  Mexican  sources, 
as  well  as  the  general  histories  of  Mexico,  some 
of  which  cover  the  period  of  this  war.  /Giles's 
Register  gave  translations  at  the  time  of  some  of 
the  Mexican  reports  of  the  battles.  One  of  the 
important  Mexican  documents,  to  be  taken  with 


some  allowance  I'or  the  bitterness  of  rivalry,  is 
the  Apctacion  at  Buen  Criteria  de  los  NacionaUs 
y  Rstrangeros  (Mexico,  1849),  which  is  Santa 
Anna's  defence  against  the  charge  of  treachery 
which  had  been  brought  against  him.  He  sup- 
ports his  views  by  an  array  of  documents  (Ban- 
croft's Mexico,  V.  553).  Bancroft  (v.  433)  also 
says  of  Jose  Mana  Roa  Bdrcenas's  Recuerdos  de 
la  Invasion  Norte-Americana,  1846-1848  (Mex- 
ico, 1883),  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  study  of 
both  American  and  Mexican  documents,  from 
which  he  equally  quotes.  —  Ed] 

^  Cf.  Operations  of  the  U.  S.  naval  forces,  184b- 
47  (Washington,  1848)  in  Doc.  i.  of  House  Ex. 
Docs.,  30th  Cong.,  2d  session  ;  and  Reports  and 
Despatches  [of]  /lie  U.  S.  naval  forces  during  the 
■war  with  Mexico  (Washington,  1849).  Also,  the 
index  of  Poore's  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

*  There  are  some  other  books  of  memoirs  by 
naval  officers.  El  Puchero  (Phila.,  1850),  by  Dr. 
Richard  McSherry,  U.  S.  N.,  who  served  as  sur- 
geon with  the  regiment  of  marines  that  formed 
part  of  Gen.  Scott's  force  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico.  It  is  a  sensible  book,  by  a  careful  ob- 
server. 

The  campaign  of  the  army  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico  is  treated  in  the  latter  part  of  Raphael 
Semmes's  Service  afloat  and  asliore  during  the 
Mexican  U'lr  (Cincinnati,  1851).  During  this 
campaign  Semmes  acted  as  aide  -  de  -  camp  to 
Major-General  Worth.  That  portion  of  hi.s 
book  which  relates  specially  to  the  operations  of 
the  army  was  republished  under  the  title  of  7'he 
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Concerning  the  most  momentous  fruits  of  the  war,  the  conquest  of  the  North  Mexican 
States  and  Alta  California,  the  material  is  extensive.  The  official  documents  arc  of 
course  the  basis,'  and  there  are  various  personal  experiences  among  the  published  books.'' 
H.  H.  Bancroft's  California  (vol.  v.  being  in  reality  a  history  of  the  conquest)'  is  the 
most  abundant  source,  based  on  the  largest  knowledge,  with  a  full  statement  in  notes  of 
all  authorities,  American  and  Mexican,  essential  and  even  non-essential,  including  a  large 
amount  of  manuscript  material.* 

Hancroft's  Xorth  Mexican  States,  vol.  ii.,  has  not  at  present  writing  been  published, 
and  we  miss  his  guidance.  On  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico,  conducted  in  the  main  by 
Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny,  with  his  subsequent  march  to  the  Pacific,  the  material  is  ample.* 


campaign  of  General  Scott  in  the  I  'alley  of  Mex- 
ico (Cincinnati,  1852). 

The  east-coa.st  operations  are  also  touched 
in  Chaplain  Fitch  W.  Taylor's  The  hroad  pen- 
nant: a  cruise  in  the  U.  S.  flagship  of  the  Gulf 
Squadron  (N.  V.,  1848).  For  the  important 
services  of  the  Mosquito  flotilla  011  the  east 
coast,  consult  Charles  C.  Jones's  Life  and  Sci 
vices  of  Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall,  Savannah, 
1878,  ch.  6. 

'  [As  a  whole,  they  will  be  found  grouped  in 
H.  H.  Bancroft's  No.  Mexican  States  and  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  lists  prefixed  to  the  first  volume 
of  each ;  and  particularly  see  California,  v.  pp. 
233,  241.  Poore's  Desc.  Catal.  is  another  ready 
key ;  and  many  documents  are  in  Niles's  Reg- 
ister.—  Ed.) 

-  Gen.  (then  Lieut.-Colonel)  P.  St.  George 
Cooke's  Conquest  of  A'ew  Mexico  and  California 
(N.  Y.,  1878)  covers  the  infantry  march  to  the 
I'acific,  and  the  final  stages  of  the  conquest 
there.  Walter  Colton,  a  chaplain  in  the  navy, 
in  his  TTiree  Years  in  California  (N.  Y.,  1850, 
1852)  gives  an  excellent  notion  of  some  aspects 
of  the  war.  He  was  made  Alcalde  of  Monterey 
by  Stockton.  lieut.  Joseph  Warren  Kevere's 
Tour  of  duty  in  California  (N.  Y.,  1849)  is  a 
gossipy  and  discursive  book,  but  contains  much 
original  testimony,  of  a  useful  character,  as  to 
.Stockton's  operations,  Revere  being  a  lieutenant 
in  his  squadron,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
events  of  the  campaign.  The  same  author's 
Keel  and  Saddle  (Boston,  1872)  is  a  pleasant, 
chatty  book  of  naval  and  other  experiences,  part 
of  which  (pp.  42-50)  refers  to  Stockton's  cam- 
paign. Cf.  W.  D.  Phelps's  Fore  and  Aft  (Bos- 
ton, 187 1 ). 

3  See  his  abridged  statement,  "  How  Califor- 
nia was  secured,"  in  the  Mai;.  Amer.  Hist.,  Aug., 
1887. 

*  [Among  this  last  are  the  papers  of  Consul  T. 
O.  Larkin  (Bancroft's  California,  i.  p.  Iviii),  who 
was  also  in  the  beginning  the  secret  agent  of  the 
United  States  to  effect  the  transfer  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  California  by  peaceful  means,  whose 
efforts,  it  seems  apparent,  were  thwarted  by  the 
precipitate  conduct  of  Stockton  and  Fremont. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  mystery  about 


the  exact  terms  of  his  instructions  from  the 
government,  but  the  Larkin  papers  revealed  the 
despatch,  w'lich  is  corroborated  by  the  copy 
at  Washington.  Both  Bancroft  and  Koyce,  the 
latest  writers,  and  possessing  the  amplest  means 
of  judging,  make  Larkin  the  main  instrument  of 
the  conquest.  Royce's  California  (Boston,  1886) 
is  in  the  "  Amer.  Commonwealths  "  series.  The 
author  made  use  of  the  material  in  the  Bancroft 
library,  and  submitted  his  proofs  to  (ien.  Fre- 
mont. There  are  numerous  other  general  works, 
but  reference  need  only  he  made  to  James  Mad- 
ison Cutts's  Conquest  of  California  and  New 
Mexico  (Philad.,  1847),  with  its  app.  of  official 
documents ;  John  S.  Hittcll's  Hist,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  takes  the  better  developed  views ;  Tut- 
hill's  Hist,  of  California,  of  the  old  beliefs ;  the 
Annalsof  San  Francisco,  etc.  The  Mexican  side 
is  presented  in  a  condensed  way  in  the  transla- 
tion. The  other  side,  of  the  leading  Mexican  ac- 
count, ch  26.  —  Ed.]        • 

*  Cf.  list  in  Bancroft's  A'o.  Mexican  States,  vol. 
i. ;  his  California,  i.p.  Ivii;  Poore's  Desc.  Catal., 
etc.  For  Kearny's  instructions,  see  Bancroft's 
California,  v.  334.  On  his  march  he  met  Kit 
Carson  (Pettis's  Life  of  Kit  Carson),  who  told 
him  of  the  success  of  Stockton  and  Fremont. 
Emory's  A'o/cjo/'rt  mil.  reconnaissance  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Mo.,  to  San  Diego,  Cal.  ( Washing- 
ton, 1848,  —  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Ho.  Ex.  Doc. 
41),  elucidates  this  march.  [Bancroft  (v.  337) 
gives  other  references,  and  some  (Ibid.  v.  352-3) 
on  the  .San  Pasqual  campaign,  fought  on  the 
way,  in  hostile  review  of  which  Thos.  H.  Benton 
made  a  speech,  July,  1848  {Cong.  Globe,  1847-48, 
app.  977 ;  Benton's  Debates,  and  Thirty  Years' 
Vieiv).  There  are  some  episodes  of  the  North- 
ern campaign.  Bancroft  (v.  477)  bases  his  ac- 
count of  the  march  of  the  Mormon  battalion 
from  Santa  Fe  to  California  on  Sergt.  Daniel 
Tyler's  Concise  Hist,  of  the  Mormon  battalion  in 
the  Mex.  War  (Salt  Lake  City,  1881). 

Kearny  left  a  garrison  at  Santa  Fe  under  Col. 
Sterling  Price,  who  put  down  an  insurrection 
(Dawson,  ii.  ch.  105;  Mag.  Amer.  tlist.,  October, 
1887). 

A  detachment  was  sent  under  Col.  Doniphan 
to  join  Gen.  Wool  in  an  attack  on  Chihuahua 
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Meanwhile,  what  is  known  as  tlie  "  Bear  Flaj^  insurrection  "  luul  taken  place  in  Cali- 
fornia in  anticii)ation  of  tiic  declaration  of  war,  and  Kri'mont  liad  ranged  iiis  small  force 
on  the  side  of  the  American  insurjjents,  who  justified  themselves  by  a  belief,  with  no 
considerable  foundation,  that  the  Spanish  authorities  were  prc|)aring  to  expel  them,  and 
with  the  further  belief  that  England  would  se'ze  liie  country  unless  they  did,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Bancroft  and  Koyce,  was  equally  unfounded.'  Bancroft  gives  abundant 
references.'^ 

The  conduct  of  Krt'mont  in  precipitating  an  armed  revolt  without  warrant,  and  in  em- 
barrassing the  efforts  at  a  more  peaceful  accjuisition,  is  set  forth,  according  to  such  views, 
both  by  Bancroft  and  Royce.*  Royce's  masterly  marshalling  of  evidence  and  cogent  rea- 
soning point  to  the  conclusion  that  Frdmont's  plan  was  the  result  of  a  family  intrigue. 
The  plan  was  doubtless  suggested  to  Frdmont  by  Senator  Benton,  but  whether  on  the 
strength  of  a  private  understanding  with  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  appear.  If 
so,  Buchanan  covered  his  tracks  completely.  The  hypothesis  that  the  State  Department 
intended  a  demonstration  of  force,  and  used  Benton  as  its  intermediary  with  Frdmont, 
is  rendered  improbable,  though  not  absolutely  negatived,  by  the  absence  of  corroborative 
evidence,  and  by  the  incompatibility  of  the  scheme  with  that  embodied  in  the  instructions 
to  Commo.  Sloat  and  Consul  Larkin. 

Frdmont  has  since  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Mriiiuirs  of  my  Life  (Chicago  and 
New  York,  1887),  which  comes  down  to  the  close  of  hostilities,  but  does  not  include  the 
subsequent  judicial  investigations  of  his  conduct.  His  narrative  embodies  his  own  rep- 
resentations and  views,  but  is  not  thought  by  his  critics  to  be  determinate  upon  the 
mooted  points  of  his  exceeding  his  orders.* 

Commodore  Sloat,  the  naval  commander  on  the  coast,  first  raised  the  American  flag  at 
Monterey  ;  but  he  did  not  favor  the  revolutionary  schemes.'    When  Sloat  left  the  com- 


(Dawson,  ii.  ch.  104).  There  are  some  personal 
narratives :  —  Frank  S.  Edward's  Campaign  in 
New  Mexico  with  Col.  Doniphan  (Philad.,  1847  ; 
London,  1848),  with  a  map  of  the  route,  and 
some  official  papers  in  an  appendix.  The  Jour- 
nal of  IVm.  H.  Richardson,  a  private  soldier  un- 
der the  command  of  Col.  Doniphan  (N.  Y.,  1848, 
3ded.).  The  little  Journal  of  the  Santa  Fi  Expe- 
dition under  Col.  Doniphan,  which  left  St.  Louis 
in  June,  1846,  kept  hy  Jacob  S.  Robinson  (Ports- 
mouth, 1848).  — Ed.] 

The  essential  review  of  the  whole  matter, 
however,  is  Doniphan's  Expedition,  containing 
an  account  of  the  Conquest  of  New  Mexico ;  Gen. 
Kearny's  overland  Exped.  to  California  ;  Doni- 
phan's campaign  against  the  Navajos  [and]  Chi- 
huahua .  .  .  and  the  operations  of  Gen.  Price  at 
Santa  Fi,  by  John  J.  Hughes  of  the  ist  Missouri 
Cavalry  (Cincinnati,  1848,  1850),  with  maps.  He 
had  the  advi  e  of  leading  officers  and  his  own 
experience. 

'  Bancroft,      209. 

■^  California,  \.  ch.  4-8,  and  references,  particu- 
larly at  p.  187.  On'-  of  the  most  important  books 
is  A  biog.  sketch  oj  the  life  of  Wm.  B.  Ide  (pri- 
vately printed,  Claremont,  X.  H.,  1880),  —  a 
book  which  claims  for  Ide  the  leading  influence 
which  was  claimed  for  Fremont.  For  an  esti- 
mate of  this  book,  see  Royce,  67  et  seq.  Ide  was 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  had  lived  in 
N'ermont  and  at  the  West  before  he  joined  the 
train  of  emigrants  to  California  in  1845,  and  in 


the  next  year  he  came  into  prominence  in  the 
Bear  Flag  affairs,  and  issued  a  proclamation  as 
their  leader ;  under  which  the  movement  was  to 
secure  independence  and  political  equality.  Ide 
had,  says  Royce,  "  all  our  common  national 
conscience ;  was  at  heart  both  kindly  and  up- 
right, and  an  idealist  of  the  ardent  and  abstract 

type." 

'  [The  inference  from  what  these  writers  say 
seems  to  be,  that  Fremont,  by  the  lapse  of  years 
in  which  he  has  nourished  the  notion  of  his  pre- 
eminence in  the  matter,  has  reached  a  stage 
where  his  judgment  is  warped  and  his  memory 
treacherous.  Royce  succeeded  in  getting  from 
him  certain  statements,  that  in  that  writer's  judg- 
ment indicate  this ;  and  Bancroft  (v.  189)  says, 
that  Fremont  often  promised,  but  as  often  failed 
to  furnish  to  him  a  statement.  —  Eri.] 

*  John  Bigelow's  Life  of  Fremont  (N.  V., 
1856)  is  an  excellent  book,  and  gives  many  of 
the  California  documents.  [Fremont,  in  fur- 
therance of  his  plan,  seized  horses  and  supplies 
from  the  people,  and  the  demands  for  payment 
made  by  the  sufferers  on  the  government,  con- 
stitute what  are  known  as  Fremont's  California 
claims,  and  the  testimony  adduced  in  sustaining 
these  claims  constitutes  a  body  of  proofs  as  to 
the  events.  Cf.  ^oth  Cong.,  tst  scss.,  Sen.  Repl., 
no.  yj  ;  H.  H.  Bancroft's  California,  v.  462,  with 
references.  —  En.] 

'  Sloat's  despatches,  jrst  Cong.,  ist  sess.,  Ilo. 
Ex.  Doc.  I. 
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mand  to  Commo.  Stockton,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  officer  more  ready  to  join  Frdmont 
in  his  plans,  and  Stockton  made  to  the  government  an  extensive  Report  in  vindication  of 
his  conduct.*  Upon  the  revolt  and  final  reconquest,  there  are  much  the  same  resources 
as  for  the  earlier  matters.'' 


K^fL^   (^'uoUeljt  ^^^A 


1  Dated  Feb.  l8, 1848  (jisl  Coni;.,  rst  sess.  Ho. 
Kx.  Doc,  i.  :  Despatches  relating  to  mil.  and 
naval  operations  in  California  ( Washington, 
1849}.  Royce  is  perhaps  unduly  severe  in  his 
strictures  on  Stockton,  and  thinks  that  the 
latter  magnified  his  own  importance.  At  a  later 
day,  when  .Stockton  was  a  possible  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  there  was  then  written  an 
anonymous  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Commodore 
Kobert  F.  Stock-ton  (N.  Y.,  1856),  chap.  9  to  12. 
It  contains  in  an  appendix  Stockton's  corre- 
spondence with  the  Navy  Department,  and  with 
officers  in  California,  and  extracts  from  the  de- 
fence of  Colonel  Fremont.  Valuable  as  the 
work  is,  it  was  written  as  a  campaign  document, 
and  it  abounds  too  much  in  unqualified  pane- 
gyric to  be  taken  without  large  grains  of  allow- 
ance. An  interesting  little  paper  on  Commodore 
Stockton  is  contained  in  Josiah  Quincy's  Fig- 
ures of  the  Past,  Boston,  1883. 


Other  of  the  naval  operations  on  the  coast 
appear  in  the  Official  Despatches  of  Adm.  Du 
Pont  (Wilmington,  Del.,  1883)  and  the  cruise  of 
the  "Cyane  "  by  Du  Pont  in  the  Proc.  of  the  U. 
S.  Naval  Inst. ^  icSSa  p.  419. 

-  [Heside  Uanc.-.t,  Koyce,  Tuthill,  Cutis, 
Cooke,  Colton,  Revere,  and  the  Annals  of  San 
Francisco,  already  referred  to,  add  Edwin  Bry- 
ant's IVhat  I  salt  in  Ca'ifornia  (N.  V.,  1848)  ; 
Hall's  Hist,  of  San  Jose,  with  the  references  in 
Bancroft,  v.  396.  The  final  quarrels  of  Stock- 
ton and  Fremont  with  Kearny,  who  wished  to 
a.ssume  command  on  his  arrival,  and  was  resisted 
by  both  Stockton  and  P'remont,  led  to  charges 
against  Fremont,  and  to  a  court-martial,  the  re- 
port of  which  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  for  the 
study  of  events  ( ^oth  Cong.,  ist  sess.,  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  no.jj;;  Bancroft's  California,  v.  2<)6,  4^6). 
Some  of  the  closing  events  are  treated  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  (N.  V.,  1886, 
2d  ed.),  vol.  i.  ch.  2.  —  Ed.] 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 

A.  The  Indian  Treaties  and  Wars.  —  Juc'ge  .Story  (Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  vol.  i.)  eluci- 
dates the  method  of  acquiring  the  Indian  title  to  land;-,  .^s  regards  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  the 
relationsof  guardian  and  ward  between  the  United  .States  and  the  Indians,  see  Marsliall's  opinion  in  Wheaton, 
viii.  543;  and  tlie  opinion  in  Peters,  v.  p.  i.l  Various  collections  of  tlie  early  treaties  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment with  the  Indians  have  been  printed.'-  The  Creeks,  or  Miiscogees,  were  left  by  Great  Britain,  after  the 
peace  of  i;S3,  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  the  new  Kepublic,  and  in  a  treaty  at  .Vugusta,  in  1783, 
those  Indians  agreed  to  extensive  cessions  of  territory,  which  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  treaty,  made  by 
the  State  of  Georgia  with  them  at  Galphinton  in  1785,  and  at  Shoulderbone  in  1786,''  and  this  by  securing  their 
allegiance  to  a  single  State  somewhat  complicated  matters,  when  later  in  1 700  they  bound  themselves  to  no  power 
but  the  United  States.  The  cessions  of  17S3  f.iiled  to  command  the  acquiescence  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Creek  tribe,  and  banding  under  a  half-breed  chief,  .Mcxander  M'Ciillivray,  they  carried  on  for  some  years  a 
desultory  strife  known  as  the  Oconee  War.-"     The  Spaniards,  claiming  that  the  Creek  Country  was  tlieirs  by 


'  For  the  history  of  leR.il  relations  with  the  Indi.ins,  see 
Kent's  Coftimefttitrirs,  2d  ed,,  iii.  ,^76.  Cf.  (Jeorne  E. 
KUis's  Red  man  ait  d  'he  White  man  t.t  .Vo.  Americit  (Bos- 
ton, iSSj),ch.  i> ;  Lini'S  0/  the  Colonial  and  State  govern' 
inents,  relating;  to  Indians  and  Indian  affairs^  ibij-rSjf 
fW.isInnRton,  1S32);  and  on  the  connection  <if  tlic  W.ir 
Dcparlment  with  Indian  .iffiiirs,  Ingersnll's  War  />e/art- 
ment. 

^  Indian  treaties .'  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
Indian  d/fii/Vv  (Wasliinpton,  i*<26);  Treaties  between  the 
U.  .S".  and  Indian  Tribes,  ly^^-iBJl  (Washington,  1837). 


The  Indian  treaties  are  in  the  .Statutes  at  Large,  vii.,  and 
as  far  .is  operative  at  a  late  day  they  appear  in  the  Compila- 
tion of  all  the  treaties  hettveen  the  17.  .S.  and  Indian  trihes, 
myiv  in /orce  {\Vns\nu):.^ol^,  iS;^}.  A  summary  of  tlie  early 
treaties  in  the  Northwest  is  in  Albach's  Annats  of  the 
West,  522,  623;  and  'n  Knapp's  ^l/JrMwf/-  I'alley,  cli.  ,1. 
Schoolcraft  {Indian  I'rihe^,  ii.  f;()f>)  gives  a  list  of  Indian 
land  cessions,  beginning  with  1705. 

•'  State  I'a/iers,  Ind.  Ajff.,  i.  fiifi. 

*  Absalom  H.  Chappell's  Miscellanies  of  Georgia  {Co- 
luinbus,  Oa.),  1874;  and  the  treaties  with  the  Indians,  in 
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conquest  from  Great  Britain  during  the  Kcvnlutionary  War,  inveigled  Xl'Gillivray  into  making  a  treaty  at 
Pcnsacola  in  1784,  by  whicli  the  Cicel<s  formed  an  alHancc  with  Spain,'  under  which  the  war  was  continued, 
the  most  considerable  conflict  occurring  at  Jaclc's  Creek  in  17S7,  when  tliey  were  defeated  by  Gen.  Elijah 
Clark.2 

M'Gillivray  and  other  chiefs  went  to  New  York  in  1 790,  when  General  Knox,  as  Secretary  of  War,  concluded 
a  treaty,  Aug.  7,  by  which,  and  in  violence  of  their  treaty  at  Pcns;iC(ila,  they  came  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States.  Certain  territories  were  retroceded  to  them,  but  not  sufficient  to  satisl'y  all  the  tribe,  so 
that  the  war  still  fitfully  continued.^!  After  Spain,  by  the  treaty  at  San  Lorenzo,  Oct.  27,  1795,''  had  come  to 
terms  with  the  Unitec'  States,  yielding  to  them  all  claims  to  the  Creek  country,  the  Creeks  fmally,  in  June, 
1796,  ended  the  war  by  the  treaty  of  Colraine.  Meanwhile  General  Clark,  who  h.id  been  enlisted  by  (ienet 
to  invade  Spanish  territory,  finding  by  Genets  downfall  that  he  was  left  to  himself,  endeavored,  in  1794,  with 
liis  men  to  establish  a  state  within  the  bounds  granted  to  the  Creeks  ;  but  his  rebellion  was  short-lived.'' 

Col.  Benj.  Hawkins  was  the  first  Indian  agent  among  them,!"  and  prepared  an  account  of  their  country  in 
1798-99,  which  was  found  among  his  papers  (afterwards  in  the  Georgia  Hist  .Soc),  and  this,  edited  by  \Vm. 
Hrown  Hodgson,  was  published  by  that  society  in  1848.'  In  1781'),  Jan.  if),  there  had  been  a  treaty  mad*  with 
the  Chickasaws  at  Hopewell,''  which  had  been  opposed  by  a  leading  Tennessean,  Col.  Robertson." 

In  1788,  the  Cherokees  had  accused  the  whites,  under  John  Sevier,  of  intruding  upon  their  lands.'"' 

Kufus  King  (June  5,  1794)  had  reported  in  the  Senate  on  carrying  on  offensive  operations  against  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokees ;  but  in  1796  a  treaty  was  made  at  Holston  with  the  Cherokees,  in  which  those  Indians  sub- 
jected themselves  to  the  United  States,  aiid  in  1798  made  further  cessions  of  land  to  the  United  States." 

In  179S,  the  agents  of  Tennessee  recapitulated  the  history  of  the  successive  land-treaties  with  the  Indians 
in  A  conmiunication  which  is  given  in  Putnam's  Middle  Tennessee,  p.  550.  Georgia  was  reimbursed  in  1827  '- 
by  the  United  States  for  her  expenses  in  these  Indian  wars. 


d 


The  bounds  of  the  Six  Nations  at  t)»e  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  is  shown  in  the  Map  of  part  of  the 
State  of  N.  Y.^ctc^made  in  i^Ss-^4^  by  John  Ahiam  and  John  irn/ZisM 

At  Fort  Schuyler,  Oct.  22,  1784,  the  Six  Nations,  nieetinj,;  the  American  commissioners,  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Richard  lintler,  and  Arthur  Lee,  surrendered  by  treaty  their  clainis  to  lands  west  of  Pennsylvania.^^ 

The  New  York  commissioners  concluded,  meeting  usually  at  Fort  Stanwix,  sundry  treaties  in  1788  and 
1789,  with  the  Onondagoes,  Oneidas,  and  Cayugas.i^ 

Washington,  in  iiis  message  of  Aug.  7,  17S9,  had  recommended  tlie  appointment  of  a  commission  to  treat 
with  the  Indians.  In  Nov.,  1790,  Col.  Pickering  at  Tioga  Point  held  a  council  with  the  Senecas,  and  in  Dec, 
J 790,  Cornplanter  and  a  party  of  the  Senecas  had  an  interview  with  the  President-if^ 

The  relations  of  the  government,  just  after  the  Revolution,  with  the   Indians  of  the    Northwest  is  well 


which  Georgia  was  interested,  in  Geo.  White's  ///si.  Coll.  of 
Georgiai^.  Y.,  1S55);  Pickett's /J/(iAi/«(»,  ii.  30. 

>  State  Papers,  /mi.  Aff.,  i.  278.  Cf.,  for  Spanish  in- 
trigue,  State  l^apers,  iv.  Sy;  Sparks 's  Washingtov ,  x.  267  ; 
Corresp.  oft/te  AVz/.,  iv.  272-279;  and  the  Senate  Report^ 
Aug.  17,  1789,  for  the  relations  with  the  Creeks. 

'  Cliappell ;  Stevens's  Georgia  ;  While's  /list.  Coll. 

='  Cf.  Putnam's  Middle   Tennessee. 

*  Statutes  at  Large^  vii     140. 

^'  Chappell,  p.  43,  controvertimr  Stevens's  Georgia  on 
the  facts.     Cf.  St.  Pap.  /mi.  Aff.,  i. 

*'  Cf.  ace.  in  Chappell. 

'  Collections,  ili.,  and  separately  (.Savannah,  \%^<\. 

"  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.  628. 

"  A.  W.  Putnam's ///j/.  of  A/iddle  Tennessee,  or  life  and 
times  of  Gen.  James  A'i'i^'r/jcw  {Nashville,  1S59),  ch.  14, 
15  ;  Stevens's  Georgia^  ii,  410. 

'"  Jourruils  xj    i^oiigress,  iv.  S59. 

'^  Stevens,  ii.  454;  Pickett's  Alabama,  ii.  145;  Sumner's 
Jackson,  p.  177. 

'"  a.  on  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  at  about  this  time, 
Poorc's  /h'scriptive  Catal.  ;  I)r.»ke*s  Hook  of  the  Indians 
(iv.  ch.  33);  Curtis's /rc/'j/^T,  i.  2S1;  Henton's  /debates  ; 
Jeremiah  F.varts's  A',jjrt^j  on  the prt" sent  crisis  in  the  con- 
ditionof  the  Indians  {,)^o'^\^■^\\^  i829\etc. 

'!*  Given  in  F.  W.  Hough's  /Proceeding,  of  t/te  Commis- 
siofters  of  /ndian  affairs  in  the  State  i  f  X,  1'.  (Albany, 
1861). 

'*  Journals  of  Congress^  iv,  «;(i  ;  Amer.  St.  Papers^ 
/nd.Aff.,  i.  zof)',  F.  H.  Housh's  Proc,  of  t/te  Commission' 
trs  of  lnd>  Affairs  in  X.  V.  (All)any,  iSfii),  vol.  i.  64; 
Stone's  /irant  and  Red  Jacket,   Hubbtrd's  Red  Jacket, 

'*  Houfth,  i.  198,  241 ;  ii.  307,  438. 


*'  Amer.  St. /'^apers^  /nd.  Affairs,  i. ;  Hough,  i.  161; 
Harvey,  ch.  16,  17;  Upham's  /dickering,  ii.  4f>o;  Timothy 
Alden's  Account  of  sundry  missions  (N.  Y.,  1827);  and  J 
R.  Snowden's  Cornplanter  memorial.  An  historical 
sketch  of  Gy-ant'Wa-chia — the  Cornplanter,  and  of  t/ie 
six  nations  of  /ndians.  Report  of  Samuel  P.  Johnson, 
on  the  monument  at  Jennesadagt.  /^ubliskedby  order  of 
the  legislature  of  /'Pennsylvania  (Harrisburg,  1867). 

There  are  more  extensive  accounts  of  Red  Jacket,  the 
other  Seneca  chief  of  this  time.  The  Life  of  Red  Jacket, 
by  W.  L.  Stone,  has  a  good  account  of  Indian  conferences 
and  (p  194)  an  engraving  of  the  medal  given  to  him  by  Wash- 
ington, and  always  worn  by  him.  The  series  of  Indian 
medals  of  the  successive  Presidents  is  represented  in  Lou- 
bat':.  A/fdallic  /list.  U.  S.  (N.  Y.,  1878). 

There  are  portraits  ot  Red  Jacket  in  the  Long  Island 
Hist.  ScK. ;  one  by  Neagle  in  the  Penna.  Hist.  Soc. ;  an- 
other in  M'Kenneyand  Hall,  i.  p.  i  ;  and  a  sitting  figure 
by  S.  Eastman  in  Schoolcraft's  Indian  tribes,  \\\.  198.  Cf. 
//arper^s  .^/ag.,  xxxii.  323.  Some  of  iiis  >peechef.  were 
published  at  the  time  (Sahin,  xvi.  f>^,472,  etc.). 

J.  N.  Hubbard's  Arcount  of  Sa-go-ye-wat-ha,  or  Red 
jacket  and  his  Pf\>ple,  /?J(>-aS_?o  (  All)auy,  iS8^)),  written  to 
reflect  a  more  kindly  spirit  towards  him  than  Red  Jacket's 
friends  felt  Stone  to  have  shown,  is  mainly,  however,  de- 
rived from  Stone. 

The  remains  of  Red  Jacket  were  reinterred,  with  cere- 
mony and  addresses,  in  Wood  Lawn  Cemetery,  IJuffalo, 
Oct.  9,  iaS4.  Buffalo  //ist.  Soc.  Trans,  iii. ;  Mag.  West, 
//ist.  Dec,  18S4;  //ist.  Mag.  v.  73. 

Cf.  O.  S.  Conover's  Birth-place  of  Sa-go-ye-tvat-ha  or 
the  Indian  Red  Jackets  the  great  orator  of  t lie  Senecas. 
irith  a  few  incidents  of  his  life  (Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  iSS4),- 
Urake's  /iook  f  the  /ndians,  \.  ch.  0, 
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NoTF.  — A  section,  somewlul  reduced,  of  the  map  in  Ad.tir's  //«,'.  o/t/ifAmericjii  hidiaiis  (London,  1776I,  showing 
ilie  position  of  tribes  almm  tlie  close  of  llie  American  Revolution,  'flicre  is  a  mapdjqi)  of  the  Creek  Country  in  School- 
craft's IiiJinH   t'rihfs.  V.  J53 ;  one  of  the  war  in  Southern  Al,ibaina  (1813-14) '"  Piclcett's  Alabama,  ii.  j  others  are  irt 


Lossing,  pp.  157,  778. 
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shown  in  Jonatlian  Ilearf's  Journal,  on  llic  march  with  his  company  from  Coiittcdiciit  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  Pilti- 
burgh,Pcnn.,from  the  yth  of  Sept.  to  the  12th  of  Oct.,  lySs,  inclusive.     To  which  is  added  the  Dickinson 


V 


FORT   HARMARt 


ion,  1776I,  shnwin? 
Country  in  SclmiVi- 
.  ;  ollicrs  are  in 


•  Reduced  from  the  phte  in  the  Columiian  Afag.,  Jan.,  1700,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Gen.  Mclntosli  in 

t77')'  and  to  have  been  recently  destroyed,  because  a  Harrison  at  this  post  fat.  40^  41'  36")  was  no  lonRcr  necessary. 

t  After  a  drawing  in  171)0  liy  Josepli  (lilnian,  produced  by  litliojirapliv  in  the  Attter.  rioueer,  vol.  i.,  Cincinn.iti,  i^t4' 
Tlie  fort  was  built  l>y  Maj.  Doiighty  and  the  United  States  troops  in  the  iuitumn  of  (7^*5.  The  b'tildinK  on  ttie  left,  at 
tile  corner  ()f  the  enclosed  garden,  is  the  council-house  in  whiclt  Con.  St.  Clair  made  his  treaty  witii  the  Indians  in  1781). 
<  hi  the  point  beyond  the  Musl<inguin,  on  the  left  of  tlie  picture,  is  the  site  of  Marietta.  The  farm  buildings  of  Col.  Isaac 
Williams  are  seen  on  the  Virginia  shore  in  the  distance.  A  lite  of  Williams  is  in  Ibid.  i.  310.  Cf.  the  view  of  the  fort 
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Ha,  mer  corrcsfonihncc  of  1 7S4-S.  The  whole  illusiraled  with  notes  and  f  receded  hy  a  Ho/rra/ihual  s,':el  h 
of  Copt.  Heart  by  C.  W.  Butterfield  (Albany,  N.  Y.,  1885).! 

liy  a  treaty,  Jan.  21,1785,31  I-'oit  Mcintosh,  with  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Chipf  ;was,  and  Ottawas. 
there  was  reserved  to  them  a  region  lying  between  what  is  now  Cleveland  and  the  Maumee  River,  and  border- 
ing on  Lake  Erie,  while  their  title  to  all  other  lands  was  ceded.'- 

On  Jan.  31,  17S6,  a  treaty  was  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Mianii  River  with  the  Shawnees,  who 
acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  lands  acquired  from  Great  liritain  by  treaty.3 

New  treaties  were  made  in  Jan.,  1789,  by  Gen.  -St.  Clair,  at  Fort  Harmar,  witli  the  Six  Nations,  confirming 
their  bounds  on  the  west  line  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  Wyandots  and  other  tribes, 
confirming  their  1;-  .ds  neigliboring  to  Lake  Erie,  with  reservations  for  the  whites.-i 

Tlie  first  disappointment,  in  the  defeat  of  Harmar,  soon  followed.  Harniars  despatches  (Am.  St.  Papers, 
hid.  .-Iff.,  \.  104)  are  misleading,  and  the  main  source  is  the  result  of  the  investigations  contained  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  a  Court  of  inquiry  held  at  the  request  of  General  Josiah  Harmar  (Philad.,  1791  ;  also  in  St. 
Pap.,  Mil.  Aff.,  i.  20-36).  There  is  another  rare  report :  Proceedings  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  held  at  Fort 
Washington,  Sept.  js,  'T)'i  agreeably  to  the  following  order,  .1  Court  of  inquiry,  of  which  Maj.-Gcn. 
Butler  is  appointed  President,  and  Colonels  Gibson  and  Darke  members,  will  sit  to-morrow  at  12  ock,  at  the 
south  east  block  house.  Port  Washington.^ 


FORT  HAMILTON.* 

'  The  Indian  life  is  depicted  in  the  travels  of  Jean  Bap- 
tistc  I'erraiilt.  Cf.  Schoolcraft's  Indian  Tribes,  m.  3511 
and  In  IbiJ.  ii.  ^i,  is  an  account  of  the  dislribulinn  of  the 
tribes. 

*  Albach's  .(//fM/t,  4,-!3. 

/ 


y'x    CLAIR'S  DEFEAT.t 

»  Journals,  iv.  627 ;  Albach,  443 ;  Henry  Harvey's  Hist. 
0/  the  Shawnee  Indians,  /65/-/5J./ (Cincinnati,  1855),  ch. 

■5- 

*  Albach, 517;  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  ix.  285;  Harvey,  ch. 
15;  Hough,  vol.  i. ;  Amer.  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs, 
\.  5;  St.  Clair  Papers,  i.  156,  and  ii.  for  letters;  Stone's 
Brant,  ii  2.S0. 

^  For  illustrative  accounts,  see  the  niiHt.Try  journal  of 
Major  Ebenezer  Denny,  edited  by  W.  H.  Denny  in  the 
Pentia.  Hist.  Soc.  Pitbl.  vii.  pp.  204-498  (and  also  sepa- 
rately, Philad.,  1859),  with  six  plans,  including  that  of  the 
Maumee  town  destroyed,  and  a  plan  of  the  battle  (Thom- 
son's Bibliog.  of  Ohio, ^\Q.  322).  Lossing  {War  0/'  iSiJ, 
p.  43)  gives  a  plan  and  a  view  of  the  ground.    I  rving  ( ll'ash- 


Mi.g.  of  West.  Hist.,  Nov.,  1884,  p.  27,  with  a  description;  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  p.  50^);  and  Lossing's  I'idd 
Book  of  tilt  W".  of  rHn,  p.  39' 

•  Alter  a  pla..  '  /  James  McBride,  given  in  Howe's  Hist.  Coll  of  Ohio,  p.  74.  The  part  A  was  built  by  St.  Clair  in 
Sept.,  1791,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Great  Miami.  The  section  Ii  was  added  in  1792  by  Wilkinson.  The  oflicers'  quarters 
are  at  > ;  the  mess-room,  *;  the  magazine,  ;  the  srtiticers'  sho]-.  (/;  block-houses,  e,f,  g.  The  bridge  C  was  a  later 
consu.i'-tion. 

t  Fac-'.imiw  of  a  pin-  by  John  S.  Hoision  in  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Ohio.  p.  133,  in  conuLCtion  with  narratives  of 
I  ;„;    I  ci  .1  i'l.wler  an  !  Mr.  M'Dow!,  who  were  present,  and  from  othei  accounts.  -  Key  :  A,  high  ground  an  which  the 
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Shawnees,  who 


ntl  Lossiiig's  I'ielit 
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Respecting  St.  Clair's  defeat,  in  1791,  we  liave  his  first  despatclies  {Am.  St.  Pap.,  Ind.  Af.,  i.  ijy),  and 
tliere  is  a  report  and  supplemental 
report  of  a  cimimittce  of  tliu  House 
of  Representatives  (State  Pafers, 
Mil.  Affairs,  \.  36,  41).  The  Report 
was  publislied  separately  at  the  time 
(Philad.,  1792).'  For  Conj;rcssional 
proceedings,  see  Benton's  Debates,  i. 
393.  St.  Clair,  wlien  in  Congress,  liad 
urfjed  tlie  increase  of  the  army ;  but 
the  feeling  of  that  body  was  against 
an  arniv  of  regulars,  and  in  favor  of 
militia,  (ien.  Rno.\  in  1792  brought 
forward  a  plan  for  organizing  the 
militia.'^ 

The  British  are  said  to  liave  insti- 
gated the  Indians  to  depredations,8 
and  Judge  Campbell  describes  a  Brit- 
ish plot  to  buy  up,  in  1795,  the  lower 
peninsula  of  Miciiigan.-' 


k      y 


^ 


^jBT^S 


ingioH^  V.)  cites  the  diary  of  Col.  Winthrop  Sargem»  adj.- 
general,  during  tlie  camiaign.  The  Remarkable  Adven- 
tures of  Jackson  Johonnot  of  Afass.  (Walpole,  N.  H., 
>795)  gives  a  few  particulars.  It  is  included  in  Metcalf's 
Collection  (ThomsonVs  BibL  of  Ohio,  652), 

The  later  compiled  accounts,  beside  the  general  histories 
(cf.  McMaster,  i.  598),  are:  Albach's  W««rt/r,  547;  C.  Cist 
in  the  Cincinnati  Miscellany^  i.  (1S45) ;  Dawson's  Battles^ 
ii.  ch.  i;  H.  S.  Knapp's  Manmee  f  7*//<?^  (Toledo,  187a); 
Blanchard^s  North  H'est,  with  map ;  Miller's  CincinnatPs 
Beginnings  ;  Burnet's  .Votes,  clt.  4 ;  Smith's  St  Clair 
PaperSfi.  p.  1O8;  Bryce's  Fort  ll'ayne  ;  Johnston't.  Vale 
in  the  Rev.  163. 

*  The  report  bore  hard  on  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
quartermaster,  and  they  laid  pajwrs  before  Congress,  Nov. 
14,  1792,  which  induced  the  House  to  recommit  the  report. 
St.  Clair  now  made  some  "Observations''  on  the  report, 
and  asked  for  the  publication  of  all  the  papers,  which  the 
House  refused.  He  accordingly  printed  them  himself  as  a 
Narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  campaign  against 
the  Indians^  in  the  year  tyqt.^  xvas  louducted  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  St.  C/(//>  (Philadelphia,  1812), 
giving,  beside  the  reports  and  his  own  Observations,  vari- 
ous letters  appertaining,  and  e:<tracts  from  the  minutes  of 
the  committees  (Thomson's  BibL  of  Ohio,  no.  1,012  ;  Field, 
Ind.  Bibliog.  no.  1,349).  ^t-  Clair's  papers  are  now  in  the 
Slate  Library  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  essential  parts  of 
them  have  been  published  as  The  St.  Clair  Pa/>ers,  edited 
by  William  Henry  Smith,  who  gives  in  the  first  volume  a 
life  of  St.  Clair.     C£.  Poore's  Desc.  Catal.  p.  92. 

Winthrop  Sargent's  journal  cif  the  campaign  is  given  in 
the  li'ormsloe  Quartos  (see  Vol.  V.  p,  402,  of  the  present 
History),  and  in  the  Amer.  /list.  Record,  i.  481.  The 
diary  of  Thomas  S.  Hinde  is  in  the  A  mer.  Pioneer,  ii.  135, 
with  (p.  150)  a  statement  by  11.  Van  Cleve.  Cf,  Mass,  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  iii.  21,  for  the  diary  of  an  officer. 

The  news,  as  it  reached  Wilkinson  in  Kentucky,  isjn  the 
A'".  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1^(7,  p.  339.  Gen.  Arm- 
strong's connnenls  on  St.  Clair's  management  of  the  battle 
isin  Sparks's  If'as/tington,  x.  223.  Cf.  Upham's  Picker- 
ing, iii.  22. 


FORT    GREENVILLE.* 

There  are  a  few  details  of  not  much  importance  in  John 
Rrickell's  narrative  in  the  A  mer.  Piotieer,  i.  43»  while  he 
was  a  prisoner  with  the  enemy  ;  and  in  two  chap-books, 
Matthew  Bunn's  Life  and  Adventures  and  Johonnot's 
Adventures  (Thomson,  Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  nos.  136-138; 
Sabin,  xvi.  69,374). 

For  compiled  accounts  l>eside  the  general  histories,  see 
Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  book  v.  ch.  4;  Dawson's  Bat' 
ties,  ii.  ch.  2  ;  Lossin^'s  IVar  of  1813,  47  :  Albach's  An- 
ttnlSf  571 ;  Dillon's  Indiana  ;  Dr.  C.  R.  Oilman  in  A^.  1'. 
Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  1847,  p.  34 ;  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  309;  U^e.<if- 
ern  Review^  \\\.  58.  For  the  subsequent  condition  of  the 
6eld,  see  Knapp's  Maumee  I'alley,  439.  Cf.  Cist's  Cin- 
cinnati Miscellany ;  Burnet's  Notes-,  ch.  5,  20. 

'  This  plan,  with  the  criticisms  which  it  has  received,  is 
considered  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  vi.  364. 

^  See  evidence  of  Washington's  belief  in  it  in  Sparks's 
Washington,  x.  434.  Washington,  on  May  21,  1794,  com- 
municated to  Congress  the  correspondence  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  British  minister,  respecting  accusa- 
tions against  the  governor-general  of  Canada  {St.  Papers, 
For.  Rel.,  i.  461.  Cf.  letter  of  Secretary  Randolph,  May  22, 
1794).  There  is  other  testimony  in  Amer.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Affairs,  i.  795  ;  Stone's  Brant,  ii.  271,  3^>6 ;  Albach's 
Annals  of  the  H'est,  542  ,  Schouler,  i.  267;  M-'dison's 
notes  of  contersation  with  Colonel  Bec',.with  in  Madi- 
son's Letters,  i.  530;  and,  at  a  later  daj,  MnUson's  yj/rr- 
sage  tra'tsmitting  topics  of  a  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Foster,  relaiin  ■  to  the  alleged  en- 
couragement by  the  British  governn:>  i  ofttie  Indians  to 
commit  depredations  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  [etc.],  June  u,  1812.  Cf.  Poore's />CJC.  Catal.  pp. 
29i  92,  95.  The  negotiation  with  the  Indians  during  this 
period  was  entrusted  in  considerable  degree  to  Col.  rocker- 
ing  {Life,  iii.).  Pickering  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
British  machinations  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  difficulties 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  Among  the  Pickering  pa- 
pers in  the  Mass.  Hisl.  Soc,  vols,  lix.-lxii.  relate  wholly  to 
his  labors  in  negoiiating  with  i!ie  Indians 
*  Michigan  Pioneer  CoUectionSy  viii.  406. 


militia  were  encamped  at  the  beginning  of  the  action.  B,  C,  encampment  of  the  main  army.  D,  retreat  of  the  militia 
In  the  beginning.  E,  route  of  retreat  of  St.  Clair.  F»  burial-place  of  Butler  and  others.  H,  site  of  Fort  Recovery, 
Imilt  by  Wayne.     I,  spot  of  unearthing  a  brass  cannon  in  1830, 

I.ossing  {Field-Book^  War  of  iSrz,  p.  47)  gives  a  map  of  more  detail,  being  a  fac-simile  of  a  sketch  by  Winthrop  S;ir- 
pent  in  his  MS.  journal  of  the  campaign,  which  is  also  given  in  the  Wormsloc  Quarto  ed.  of  .Sargent's  journal. 

•  Fac-simile  of  a  plan  in  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Ohio,  142.  Wayne  built  the  fcrt  in  Dec,  1793,  and  remained  here 
fill  July  28,  1794.  The  plan  was  made  by  James  M'Htide,  and  shows  the  relations  of  the  ontlinr  of  the  fort  to  the  later 
Wwn.     On  Aug.  3,  1795,  Wayne  made  his  treaty  here.    Tecumseh  lived  on  the  point  bearing  his  n..me,  1805-1808. 
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In  1792,  Gen.  Riifus  Putnam  made  a  treaty  with  the  tribes  at  Vincennes,!  and  in  1793  tliere  was  another  meet- 
ing, of  which  a  "Journal  of  a  treaty  "  with  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  U.  S., 


•*^  xrnfiiii  j{ 


PL.\N   OF   FORT   DEFIANCE.* 

Is  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  ;   . .,  v.  109.     This  concerns  a  conference  held  by  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Tim- 
othy Pickering,  and  Beverly  Randolph,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.    The  Indians  insisted  on  making  the 


FL.AN   OF   FORT   ADAMS,   1794.! 
*  Albac)»,  605  ;  Dillon's /wrf/Viwrt,  317. 

*  F.ic-slmilc  of  .1  cut  in  Jie  Amer.  Pitniet  r  (Sept.,  1843),  ii.  ;^87,  after  a  sketch  made  in  1794.  Tt  w.i5bep:«n  during 
Wayne*fi  c:ii  ipaign,  on  Aug.  .  1794.  —  Kev  :  A,  block-hous-*,  with  port-holes  (B)  and  chimney  fC)  and  door  (D).  Each 
bastion  h.'u  a  f;iniilar  structure.  E,  K,  gateways.  K,  b.mk  of  earth  for  passing  the  ditch.  G,  drawbridge.  H,  officers' 
quarters.     I,  storehouses.     K,  pickets.     L,  sunken  passage  for  Retting  water  from  the  river.     M,  sand-bar. 

See  t!  ,!  uls  in  T.ossing,  330,  313  ;  //.iv/ct-'j  ^/Jj^. ,  xxvii,  154  ;  Knapp's  .WawOTfi;  I'iiiVl-^,  87  i  and  Howe's //«<.  CW/. 
Phh,  144. 

t  Bjilt  by  Gen.  Wayne  on  the  St.  Mary's.     Kac-siniUe  of  cut  iu  Amtr.  Pitnetr,  ii.  29J. 


T.*fi.Mrt  ■  -rf- 
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s  another  nieet- 
3  of  the  U.  S., 


Ohio  the  boundary  ;  and  accordingly  nothing  came  of  the  conference.!  The  victory  of  Wayne,  in  1794,  solved, 
for  a  while  at  least,  most  of  the  Indian  difficulties;^ 

Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War,  Dec.  30,  1794,  recommended  in  a  Jfe/ort  the  establishment  of  military  posts 
throughout  the  Northwest. 

The  next  year  (Aug.  3,  1795),  Gen.  Wayne  meeting,  at  Greenville,  with  the  Northwestern  tribes,  Wyandots, 
etc.,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  a  restitution  of  prisoners  was  made  and  boundaries  established." 


in  Lincoln,  Tini- 
d  on  making  the 


^3 


« 


BEFERE.NCE. 


I.  LieuUn&nt  Mune'i  birtion. 
9.  Lieul*n«nl  Pope'i  b«UoQ 

3.  Ctpuin  Porter't  butino. 

4.  Ctptain  FoTd'a  butwn. 

6.  Hc«iJ.<]UBrter*. 
•.  Pirkoftrtillei7. 

7.  fiKund  troop  of  dngoooi. 

5.  Fimt  troop  ordtlfoont. 
«.  Fourth  troop  of  dnfoooi, 

ID.  Ttur4  tnxpp  of  diHoaiM. 


83" 


13.  Front  gilewtj. 

13  th  '  14.  Thin)  niMegioa. 

IS  ind  16.  Fint  lub-legion. 

17  «nc)  18.  Second  lub-lcKion. 

19  ^d  20.  Fourth  lab-lc^on. 

21,  22,  33,  24,  3&,  SO,  S7,  ind  38.  Pic^ttrt 

guard  1. 
39.  Advance  guard. 
30.  Rearguard. 


GENER.AL  WAYNE'S   DAILY  ENCAMPMENT.* 


^  Htone*s  Braui,  ii.  340,  gives  a  full  account. 

'  Wayne's  official  report  is  in  the  Amer.  State  Pap.^ 
ind.  Aff.^\.  491,  with  correspondence,  and  in  Dawson*s 
Battles  (ch.  2),  accompanied  by  a  narrative,  with  minute 
references.     Cf.  Amcr.  Pioneer^  ii.  388. 

H.  N.  Moore's  Z./)^  ^/ ^^rty;/(?(Philad.,  1845)15  founded 
oil  papers  furnished  by  Col.  Isaac  Wayne,  the  son.  Gen. 
Armstrong  prepared  the  life  in  Sparks'ri.,^;«^r.  Biography, 
\.  Watts  De  Peyster  {Mag,  Am.  Hist,,  Feb.,  1S86),  in  a 
sketch  of  Wayne,  says  the  best  life  is  in  The  Casket,  1829- 
.10,  published  at  Philadelphia.    (Cf.  this  History^  VI.  514.) 

C'f.  W.  A.  Brice's  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  (Fort  Wayne, 
iSriS);  the  report  to  Con;;'ress,  Jan.  10,  iSii,  on  claims  of 
his  heirs.  There  is  in  Walker's  Athens  Co.t  Ohio,  p.  io8» 
a  rurious  story  of  the  reinterment  of  Wayne's  remains. 

There  are  some  journals  of  the  campaign  :  that  of  Rev. 
l)avid  Jones,  a  chaplain,  in  Michigan  Pioneer  Coii.  viii. 


392  ;  Lieut.  Beyer,  July  28-Nov.  2,  1794  (Cincinnati,  1866)1 
and  appended  to  Jacob's  Caf't.  Cresap^  and  a'.so  in  A  trier. 
Pioneer,  i.  315,  351;  and  the  account  in  Rrickell's  narra- 
tive in  /6id.  i.  43.  Cf.  Upham's  Pickering,  iii.  ch.  4; 
Stone's  Brant,  ii.  383;  Burnet's  Notes,  ch.  6,  7,  8;  Jos. 
Pritt's  Incidents  0/  Border  Life  (Ch  1  ...lersburgh,  Pa., 
1S39;  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1S41),  rearranged,  with  omissions, as 
Mirror  of  Olden  Time  Border  Life  (.\bingdon,  Va., 
1840);  Wither's  Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare  ;  Albach's 
A nna/sj  (tt()]  Knapp^s  Ma /tmee  l^'alley,  ^i'.  Western  Re- 
viezv,  ii.  229 ;  historical  notes  to  Andrew  Coffinberry*s  For- 
est Rangers  {Co\\\n\h\\?>,  1S42);  Bonney's  Legacy  of  Hist. 
Gleanings,  ch.  4;  Blanchard's  Xorth  Jl'est.  The  best  of 
the  general  narratives  is  in  Lossing's  //  'ar  of  tSi2,  p.  53. 

3  Albach,  657  ;  Burnet,  ch.  10-12  ;  Knapp*s  Mauviee 
Valley'^  355;  Harvey,  ch.  iS,  lo- 

The  later  treaties  worth  mentioning  are  those  at  Fort 


*  Fac-simile  of  a  cut  in  thc/);//rr.  Pioneer ,1\\^,  1843,  of  Wayne's  encampment  at  Greenville, - 
nicnt  used  by  him  when  the  ground  admitted. 


■  a  form  of  encamp- 
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The  story  of  the  plot  and  league  formed  some  years  later  by  Tecumseh,  or  Tecumtha,  is  told  in  Peter  D. 
Clarke's  Or/'c"'  and  Traditional  History  of  the  Wyandots,  and  Tecumseh  and  his  league  (Toronto,  1870) 
and  in  Benjamin  Drake's  Life  of  Tecumseh  (Cincinnati,  1841,  with  later  eds.).' 

Harrison's  detailed  report  of  the  engagement  at  Tippecanoe  is  in  the  St.  Paf.,  /«</.  ^4^.,  vol.  i.,  and  in 

Dawson,  ii.,  who  compares  the  accounts.     The  best 
narrative  is  in  Lossing,  who  gathers  new  information.'- 
This  essay  may  be  closed  with  some  general  refer- 
ences.' 

B.  The  French  War  of  1798. —  The  corres- 
pondence of  Washington  relative  to  his  taking  com- 
mand of  the  provisional  army  against  France,  hit, 
movements  in  organizing  it,  and  his  wishes  to  give 


Wayne,  June  7,  1803;  Fort  Industry,  July  4,  1805;  De- 
troit, Nov.  17,  1807;  Urownslown,  Mich.,  Nov.  25,  1808; 
the  Rapids  of  the  Miami,  Sept.  29,  1817  ;  St.  Mary's,  Sept. 
17,  181S;  Saginaw,  Sept.  24,  1819. 

There  is  in  Schoolcraft's  Indian  Tribes  (v.  708)  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  Northwest  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  181 1-12. 

'  Cf.  S.  G.  Drake's  Book  0/  the  Indians,  bk.  v.  cli.  7 ; 
Cooley's  Michigan,  161 ;  Parton's  Jackson,  i.  401 ;  Stone's 
Red  ynckrt,  ch.  9;  Harper'' s  Mag.,  xxvi.  Tecumseh's 
speeches  are  in  Moore's  Amer,  Eloquence,  ii.  325. 

'  Cf.  Albach,  839 ;  Marshall's  Kentucky,  491 ;  Dillon's 
Indiana,  t/bi ;  Harvey's  Shawnee  Indians,  ch.  24 ;  Har- 
fier's  Mag.  xxvii.  145;  and  E.  Deming's  Oration  (1S35). 
There  is  a  plan  of  the  battle  in  Lossing  (p.  205),  and  views 
of  the  ground  in  Ibid.  202,  209 ;  and  in  Gay's  U.  S.,  iv. 
183. 

The  lives  of  Harrison  are  enumerated  in  P.  O.  Thom- 
son's Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  no.  515.  Chief  among  them  arc 
H.  Montgomery's  (Cleveland,  1852) ;  James  Hall's  (Philad., 
1836) ;  Moses  Dawson's  (Cincinnati,  1824),  with  an  App.  of 
documents. 

'  Beside  the  comprehensive  histories  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  war,  see  the  histories  of  the  N.  W.  Stales,  such 
as  Caleb  Atwater's  Hist,  of  Ohio  (2d  ed.,  Cincinnati,  1S38) ; 
Dillon's  Indiana,  Q\Q.:  Farmer's  Detroit  and  Michigan, 
ch.  40  ;  local  histories,  like  that  of  U  \uhington  County, 
Ohio,  ch.  9 J  Albach's  Annals  of  the  West  (Pittsburg, 
1857);  Wills  De  Hass's  Early  settlements  and  Indian 
wars  of  West  F/'r^/«/«  (Wheeling,  1851);  Samuel  L.  Met- 
calf's  Collection  of  narratives  of  Indian  warfare  in  tlu 
West  (Lexington,  Ky.,  1.S21);  Charles  R.  Brown's  Old 
Northwest  Territory,  its  trissions,  forts,  end  trading 
posts  (Kalamazoo,  1875),  a  pamphlet,  contaniing  a  list  of 
such  localities  with  plans,  and  a  general  map  indicating 
their  position,  of  which  a  sketch  is  given  herewith,  railed 
"  Military  Sites  of  the  North  West ;  '-  Dodge's  Red  Men  of 
the  Ohio  l^alley,  a  compilation  (.Springfield.  Ohio,  i860); 
and  some  papers  in  the  Mag.  West.  Hist.  (1885),  i.  193, 
312.  There  are  a  larf,e  number  of  compiled  books,  —  some 
of  the  be'"t  of  which  are  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians  and 
B.  B.  Thatcher's  Indian  Bi.graphy  (Harper's  Family 
Library).  The  story  is  told  in  a  popular  way  in  C.  R.  '\m\- 
xXt''?.  Border  Wars  of  Two  Centuries,  1750-1874  (Chicago. 
1874),  atid  in  Charles  McKnight's  Our  Western  Border 
(Philad.,  1876).  For  blograpliical  matorial,  there  is  the 
large  work  of  M'Kenney  and  fall.  Hist,  of  the  Indians  of 
No.  Anieric.t  (P'ilad..  1837).  in  three  vols.  Schouler, 
(i.  151)  shows  how  the  Indian  question  was  presented  to 


Soehe  ,-.i.... 


i\ 


*  Fac-simile  of  a  cut  in  HoweV  //tst.  Coll,  Ohio,  p.  3icj.  Wayne,  advancing  from  Roche  de  Boeuf.  met  the  Indians 
and  drove  them  under  the  cover  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Miami,  — a  post  within  the  U.  S.  teTitory  still  held  by  the  British. 
Fort  Meigs  was  a  later  construction.  Cf.  the  plans  and  details  in  Lossing's  Field-Book  of  the  War  of  iStz,  ^p.  55,  477: 
and  the  view  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  Miami  in  Lossing,  4gi,  and  in  Ifarper^s  Mtj^.-,  xxvli.  290.  There  is  a  map  of  the 
ground  in  the  A'.  }'.  Ah^.  (r7t>4>.  A  manuscript  m.ip  hy  Dr.  Belknap,  showing;  Wayne's  line  01  march,  is  in  Haivard 
College  library.     Cf.  Afass.  ffist.  Soc.  Proc,,  xviii.  iS. 
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—  Tlie  corres- 
his  takinp  com- 
nst    France,  liii 

wishes  to  give 


rank  to  his  major-generals  in  the  order  of  Hamilton,  C.  C.  I'inckney,  and  Knox,  while  Adams  would  have 
reversed  the  order,  but  yielded,  will  be  found  illustrated.! 

The  only  active  service  was  on  the  sea.  wheie  the  service.-!  of  the  navy  were  creditable.'-^ 
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MILITARY  SITES   OF  THE   NORTHWEST. 


Washington's  administration.  Cf.  Hildreth,  iv.  138,378; 
Irving's  Washington,  v.  ch.  11,  14;  McMaster,  i.  594;  ii. 
67.  We  get  the  views  of  a  missionary  in  Schweinitz's  Zets- 
berg^r,  ch.  51.  On  the  location  of  the  several  tribes  at  this 
period,  see  S.  D.  Peet  In  the  Atner.  Antiguarian^  i.  85. 
There  is  a  considerable  mass  of  documentary  evidence  on 
the  defence  of  the  frontiers  in  Penna.  Archives^  2d  ser., 
iv.  Cf.  Benton's  Debiites^  i.  341,  401,  566  :  the  leferences 
in  Pnore's  Descriptit>e  Catalogue  {^^.  1303,  1304);  .-.nd  occa- 
sional papers  in  the  Atner.  Pioneer.  The  leading  biblio- 
graphical source  is  Thomas  W.  Field's  Essay  to^vards  an 
Indian  Bibliography  {H.  Y.,  1873),  who  says  that  W.  V. 
Moore's  Indian  Wars  0/ the  (A  6'.  (Philad.,  1859).  a  fair 
sample  of  the  chap-book  order,  is  really  one  of  John  Frost's 


productions.  The  Rev.  Jcdediah  Morse's  Report  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  Indian  Affairs  (New  Haven,  1822) 
is  the  best  acconnt  we  have  of  the  condition  of  the  tribes 
in  the  United  States  after  their  trials  in  these  wars  and  in 
that  of  1812  (Field,  no.  1098). 

1  Sparks's  Washington^  xi.  242,  246,  254,  257,  261,  263, 
289.  293,  303,  304,  327,  -^6,  360,  374,  and  appendixes; 
John  Adamses  Works  (vol.  1.,  viii.) ;  Irving's  Washington 
(v.  273,  277;  Upham's  Pickerings  iii.  cli.  11;  Pickering's 
Revieiv  of  the  Adams-Cunningham  Correspondence^  ch. 
6;  CAhhs^s  Administration  of  Washington.  Gtc. ',  Lodge's 
Cabot,  145;  Lodge's  //ami*tuH,  210:  Schouler,  i.  406; 
Washington  iana  (1800,  1865). 

'  See  in  general  the  naval  histories  of  Cooi>er(i.  ch.  15, 


Note.  —  Key:  r,  Site  of  Lansing,  Michigan.  2,  Fort  Gratiot.  3,  Place  of  the  battle  on  the  River  Thames.  4t 
Detroit.  5,  Frenchtown,  on  the  River  Raisin.  0,  Fort  Miamis,  later  Fort  St.  Joseph,  taken  by  the  Indians  in  1763. 
7,  Mission  of  St.  Joseph.  8,  Chicago  and  Fort  Dearborn.  9,  Ouiatenor,  or  Wee  Town,  on  the  Wabash,  destroyed  in 
1791  byGen.  Scott.  10,  Ponce  Passu,  Wlkl  Cat  Creek.  11,  Tippecanoe  battle-ground,  Nov.  7,  1811.  12,  Eel  River, 
Indian  village,  destroyed  by  Gen.  Wilkinson,  1791.  13,  Mississinewa,  scene  of  Indian  council  in  May,  1812;  in  Dec, 
i3i2,  some  of  the  Indian  villages  hereabouts  destroyed  by  Lt.-Col.  Campbell.  14,  Little  Turtletown.  Col.  Hardin's 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Indians  near  here,  Oct.,  i7</3.  15,  La  Kalme  defeated  here.  1780,  while  marching  to  attack 
Detroit.  16,  Forks  of  the  Wabash.  17,  l^ort  Wayne,  built  Sept  ,  171)4  (now  city  of  Fort  Wayne).  Gen.  Harmar 
defeated  near  by,  Oct.  22,  1790.  18,  Fort  Defiance,  built  1794.  Fort  Winchi-'ster  was  nearby  (1S1.1).  19,  Buttle  oi 
Fallen  Timbers,  Wayne's  victory,  Aug  20,1794.  20,  Fort  Meig^;,  besieged  April-May,  1813.  21,  Fort  Miami,  occupied 
(1794)  by  the  British.  22,  Fort  Fiiullay,  built  by  Col.  James  Findlay.  23,  Fort  Ball,  on  the  Sandusky  River,  named 
from  Col  James  V.  Ball,  of  H-irn  niTs  cavalry.  24,  Fort  Seneca.  25,  Fort  Stephenson,  on  the  Sandusky  Kiver,  built 
in  1812.     26,  Fori  Junandot,  built  1754.     27,  French  trading-po^t  at  mouth  of  Huron  River  .ifterwards  a  military  post 
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There  wer»'.  however,  threatening  complications  at  the  West,  and  the  agency  of  WUkinnon  was  prominent 
in  anticipated  attacks  on  New  Orleans.' 

On  land,  however,  tlie  quasi  war  liad  nunc  political  than  military  bearings.'-* 


GEN.    CHAS.   COTESWORTH   PINCKNEY.* 


1^0,  Roosevelt  (p.  4>/7,  App.\  beside  Hildreth  (v.  _'7o>,  and 
McMasier  (li.  519).  On  the  French  side,  see  Edouard 
Chevalier's  L^ffi'sioire  de  la  marine  fran^atse  sous  la 
frfmiere  r^puhliquc,  and  the  sequel,  Sous  le  Consulat  et 
/'A'wr//V^  {Paris,  1886). 

The  principal  engagements  were  those  of  '*  L'lnsurgent " 
(Feb.  g,  1799),  and  of  "La  Vengeance"  (Feb.  2,  1800) 
with  Com.  Truxtun  in  the  "Constellation."  Cf.  beside, 
Lossint;,  War  of  iHi3<,  pp.  103,  104;  Dawson,  ii.  27,31, 
who  gives  Tnixtun's  despatches.  That  respecting  "  La 
Ven};eance"is  also  in  Sec.  Stoddart's  Report^  March  20, 
iSoo,  Senate  Ex.  Docs.y  and  in  Loubat's  Mtdallic  Ifist. 
(i.  i3o>,  with  the  medal  awarded  to  Truxtun.   (Cf.  also  Los- 


sing,  105.  There  is  a  portrait  in  later  life  in  the  Long  Island 
Hist.  Soc.  gallery.)  Cf.  McMaster,  ii.  475,  and  Autohiog, 
0/  Chas.  Biiitile,  278.  There  are  some  data  respecting  the 
Con.inental  ship  "Trumbull"  in  Mag;.  Amer.  History^ 
March,  1S85,  p.  256 ;  and  the  capture  of  "  Le  Berceau  "  by 
Capt.  George  Little  in  the  "  Boston,"  taken  from  her  log- 
book, \n^fass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  xx.  270. 

*  See  his  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  Cf.  Gay's  /V/.  Hist.  U.  S., 
iv.  136,  141  ;  and  the  histories  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Louisiana.  There  is  a  paper  on  "The  Quasi  War  with 
France"  by  Lieut.  Nathan  Sargent  in  the  United  Service  t 
ix.  p.  1. 

*  For  the  Federalist  views,  see  Ames's  Works  (vol.  i.), 


during  the  French  wars.  28,  Moravian  mission  (1S04).  29,  Moravian  mission  station  (177M  on  the  Cuyahoga,  ten  miles 
.VuDvii  :^e  m(Hlern  Cleveland.  30,  A  French  station  in  1755.  31,  Old  Shawnee  town  on  the  Ohio  River.  32,  Stockade 
Fort,  built  by  the  French  in  1750.  33,  Mouth  of  F.mbarras  River.  34,  Viiicennes.  Council  between  Harrison  and 
Tecumseh  in  iSio.  35,  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  W.ib.tsh,  built  1811  ;  defended  against  ihe  Indians  by  Taylor,  Sept.,  1812. 
36,  Site  '- '  Indianapolis,  on  the  White  River.  37,  Principal  village  of  the  Uelawares  on  White  River,  1810.  38,  FiiUs  of 
the  Ohio,  at  Louisville.  39,  Pigeon  Roost  massacre,  1812.  40,  Defeat  of  Col.  Loughrey's  party,  while  marchui^  to  join 
Gen.  Clark  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  41,  Site  of  Frankfort,  Ky.  42,  Lexington,  Ky.  43,  Hoonesborough,  Ky.,  on  the 
Kentucky  River.  44,  Battlefield  of  Blue  Licks,  1752,  on  the  Licking  River.  45,  Limestone,  now  Marysville,  Ky.  46, 
Fort  Washington,  built  1790,  now  Cincinnati.  47,  Location  of  Fort  Ancient.  48,  Fort  Hamilton,  built  1791,  on  the 
Great  Miami  River.  49,  Fort  St.  Clair,  built  1791-2.  Capt.  John  Adair  attacked  near  here  by  Indians,  Nov.  6,  1792. 
50,  Fort  Jefferson,  built  1791.  51,  Fort  Greenville,  built  1793.  52,  Fort  Recovery,  built  1793,  by  Major  Henry  Bur- 
beck.  53,  Fort  Adams,  on  the  St.  Mar\-'s  River.  54,  Fort  St.  Mary's.  55,  Fort  Piqua.  56,  Fort  Laramie,  built  by 
Wayne  in  1799.  57,  Fort  MacArthur,  on  the  Scioto  River.  5S,  Site  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  S'),  Baltic  of  Kenawha,  Oct. 
10,  1774.  fto.  Fort  Gower.  erected  by  Gov.  Ounmore,  1774,  near  the  month  of  the  Hockhocking  River.  61,  French 
Margarets,  a  French  station,  1755.  62,  Fort  Harmer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River,  built  1785-86.  63,  Campus 
^^artius,  1791  ;  later  Marietta.  64,  Massacre  of  the  Moravian  I>ulians  on  the  Tuscarawas  River,  in  1782.  65,  Fort 
Laurens,  built  1788.  f»6,  Dillie's  fort,  built  1790.  67,  Baker's  fort,  built  1790.  68,  Wheeling,  Va.,  founded  1770.  69, 
Fort  Steuben,  ouilt  1789.  70,  Massacre  at  liaker's  Bottom,  in  1774.  71,  Fort  Mcintosh,  bui't  177S-79.  72,  Site  of 
Logstown.  73,  Fort  DuQuesne,  now  Pittsburg.  74,  Brownsville,  or  Redstone  Old  Fort,  on  the  Monongaht'a  River. 
75,  Venango  Fort,  buili  1752  ;  destroyed  1763.  76.  Fort  Le  Ba-uf,  on  French  Creek  ;  destroyed  XLiy,  1763.  77,  Presqu' isle, 
fort  destroyed  in  1763.     This  map  has  been  fashioned  on  one  given  by  Brown  in  his  Old  Xortk  West  Territory. 

*  From  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.,  1S39,  vol.  iv.,  following  a  miniature  by  Malbone.     Cf.  J.  C.  Hamilton's  Hanu 
iltony  1S79  ed.,  vol.  vii. ;  Lossinu.  92. 
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vas  prominent 


O.  Jei  l-KRSON's  GlNBOATS. —  For  the  legislatii  ri,  see  I'oore's  Descriflive  Catalogue,  and  (ioUlsborough's 
\aval  Chronicle,  322.' 


Works  (vol.  i.), 


D.  SiNcii.K  SiiiH  Actions,  1812-1815.  —  It  was  the  success  of  the  American  navy  in  most  of  these  con- 
riicts  that  created  the  most  surprise,  and  made  for  the  youn;;  country  its  most  creditable  record. 

L'oNsriru  rruN  and  (jLiiKKiiiRi:,  Aug.  nj,  1S12.  After  the  American  frinate's  skilful  escape  from  the 
llritish  fleet  (Koosevelt,  Sj  ;  Cuggeshall,  g  ;  James,  v.  j'ni),  she  met  one  of  her  pursuers,  and  in  a  successful 
tiKht  with  her  made  the  first  conspicuous  success  of  the  war.  I'rofessor  Soley  ( U.  S.  Naval  Inst.,  vii.,  Oct. 
20,  18S1)  gives  a  diagram  and  collates  the  accounts  of  the  four  principal  eye-witnesses;  Hall's  official  report 
(.Vaval  MoniiiinnI ;  Dawson,  ii.  iH));  Dacre's  report  (.//;«.  h'n;.,  iSij,  p.  jp, ;  Naval  ('liroiihli\  xxviii. 
J47;  IJawson) ;  account  by  an  officer  (Naval Moiiiiiiiiitl,  12);  Com.  Morris's  In  his  AutoH,i:;),ifliy:- 

\V.\.si'  AND  ritoLU,  Oct.  iS,  1812.  Cf.  .Soley  ;  Cooper;  I.ossing  ;  Koosevelt,  102;  Dawson,  ii.  16S  ;  Lou- 
bat,  i.  lOi,  with  medal  of  Capt.  Jacob  Jones  ;  James,  v.  389. 

Unitio  Statks  AND  M At  KDo.MAN,  Oct.  25,  1812.  Soley,  giving  a  plan,  compares  Decatur's  report 
(Naval  Moiiiimenl,  24;  Stale  I'afcis,  Naval  Aff.,\.  2%a\  .Mackenzie's  Dccatuf,  -Vpp.  v.,  vi. ;  I.oubat,  i. 
164;  Dawson)  with  that  of  Carden,  the  liritish  con\mander  ((iold's  .V<(r(i/ f/j/Dw/iVc,  x,\i.x.  77;  Ann.  Uti;., 
1.S12,  p.  255 ;  Dawson).'' 

CoNsrrrt'TiiiN  and  Java,  Dec.  20,  1S12.  Soley  gives  a  plan  and  examines  the  otficial  account  by  Rain- 
bridge  (A'<i!'«/  Monument,  28,  32  ;  documents  accompanying  the  I'resident's  message  of  Keb.  22,  1813 ;  Daw- 
son, ii.  1S3)  with  those  of  Chad  (Gold's  Nav.  Citron,  .xxix.  340,  403;  Ann.  A'ci;.,  1S12,  p.  132  ;  Dawson).* 

HoRNur  AND  Peacock,  Keb.  24,  1813.  Cf.  Cooper;  Lossing  ;  Dawson,  ii.  206;  Loubat,  i.  186;  Roosevelt, 
16(1;  N.  Ii.  Hist,  and  Gencal.  Keg.,  Oct,  1S74,  p.  y)2  ;  James,  vi,  47, 

Chesapeake  and  Shannon,  June  1,  1813.  The  official  despatch  of  Lieut.  Budd,  the  surviving  otficer,  is 
in  Ilrannan's  OjHcial  letters,  p.  1O7.  There  are  documents  and  other  relations  of  the  time  in  Niles's  Keg. 
V. ;  and  in  a  liiog.  of  Laivrenee  (New  Itrunswick,  N.  J.,  1813),  and  in  a  lesser  Life  of  Laurence  (Hartford, 
1814).  .\  statement  of  the  loss  on  the  '•  Chesapeake  "  is  in  House  Ex.  Doe.  no.  no  (I'eb.  24,  1S26).  Washing- 
ton Irving  prepared  at  the  time  a  memoir  of  Lawrence  for  the  .tnaleetic  .\/ag.,  in  which  the  account  of  the 
action  was  derived  frcm  a  surviving  officer  (also  in  his  Sfanish  Papers,  ii.  37  ;  cf.  Harper's  .Mag.  xxiv.  173). 
The  accounts  of  the  conflict  as  seen  from  land,  and  published  in  the  Hoston  newspapers  of  June  2  and  3, 
were  reprinted  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transerift,  Sept.  15,  1884,  including  the  report  of  Knox,  the  pilot,  who 
carried  the  ''Chesapeake"  out  of  the  harbor.  There  were  particulars  of  the  fight  brought  out  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Incpiiry,  and  in  the  Trial  of  Lieut.  Cox,  April  iS,  1&14  (Ingersoll,  1812-13,  I'-  .VJ*")) 
when  Dr.  John  Dix,  a  surgeon  in  attendance  upon  Lawrence  after  he  was  carried  below,  reported  the  directions 
given  to  him  by  the  wounded  connnander,  which  were  slightly  changed  poptdai  i\  to  •'  Don't  give  up  the  sliip." 
It  has  been  charged  tliat  Major  Russell  of  the  Centincl  invented  these  words  (Gillet's  Oenioeraey,  p.  61).  Cf. 
.  /;/  aeeount  of  the  funeral  honors  bestoiied  on  the  remains  of  Capt.  Laivrcnee  anil  Lieut.  Ludlow,  with  the 
Eulogy  by  Joseph  Story,  with  documents  (lioston,  1813).  The  fullest  account  of  the  action  was  prepared  by 
Admiral  Geo.  IL  Preble  for  the  United  Service,  Oct.  1870,  with  a  list  of  authorities;  and  the  author's  inter- 
leaved copy  of  this  paper,  with  additional  notes  from  Sir  Provo  Wallis,  of  the  Driti.sh  navy,  and  last  survivor 
of  the  tight,  is  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  library.  We  have  Capt.  Uroke's  despatch  on  the  liritish  side,  and  a 
Memoir  of  Broke,  with  a  life  of  him  in  the  .Inn.  A'egister,  1.^12,  j).  185 ;  and  Naval  Chronicle,  vol.  xxxii. ; 
beside  the  accounts  in  James  (vi.  51,  with  diagram),  and  in  the  volume  published  (5th  series)  by  the  Quebec 
Literary  and  Hist.  Soc.''> 

.'\rc.c.s  and  Pelican,  .Aug.  14,  1813.  Cf.  Cooper;  Lossing;  Daw'~on,  ii.  266;  Koosevelt,  206;  James, 
vi.  Si, 


.ind  for  the  opposition  of  Washington  to  the  views  of  Jef- 
ferson, see  Garland's  A'rt«//(?//// (i.  120).  How  the  aspects  of 
the  time  struck  a  young  Northerner  in  Virginia,  surrounded 
hy  anti-Federalists,  will  be  seen  in  Channing's  C/uinnin^ 
(Cent.  ed.  48),  The  views  of  a  Northern  Republican  are 
•seen  in  T.  C.  Amory's  yaiiies  Sullivan  (i\.  68).  Cf.  Hil- 
tlretli,  v.  221  ;  Barry's  Mass.  iii.  339.  The  attitude  of  the 
different  members  of  Congress  can  he  seen  in  the  General 
fersottal  iviex  0/  tlte  Journals  of  Conf^ress,  First  to 
Eighth  Congress,  lySq-iBoi  (Washington,  1S85). 

*  Jeflferson'b  Writings,  v.,  particularly  his  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 29,  1805;  and  his  messages (.9/<iMt;/M«'j  Manual,  i.); 
Kenton's  Debates;  Tucker's  Jefferson,  ii.  175;  Randall's 
Jefferson,  iii.  125;  Garland's  Randolph,  i.  34:  Sullivan's 
Pub.  Men,  238;  Hildreti),  v.  539;  Schouler,  ii.  67,  13S; 
Lalor's  Cyclo^trdia,  ii.  437.  There  are  views  of  the  boats 
in  Lossing's  H'ar  of  i8t2,  i63 ;  a  description  of  them  in 
Wm.  Goold's  Portsmouth,  412.  A  sample  of  the  current 
ridicule  is  in  Col.  Trumbull's  .-i  «/tf('v'('^.  246. 


-  Cf.  on  the  American  side  ;  Cooper  ;  Loubat ;  Lossing  ; 
Roosevelt,  So;  Coggeshall,  2S  :  Hist.  Mag.,  J.in.,  1870, 
and  some  reminiscences  of  Hull  in  Kdinund  Quincy's 
Josiah  Quincy,  2(^2.  On  the  British  side:  James,  v.  372, 
with  di.lgram  ;  Brenton,  ii.  453,  and  l.)ouglas's  Naval  Gun- 
fry,  539- 

•''  Cf.  Cooper;  Lossing;  Roosevelt,  108;  Coggeshall,  72  ; 
and  on  the  English  side,  James,  v.  395,  wiih  a  diagram; 
Douglas,  534. 

*  Cf.  Cooper's  History;  Lossing;  Roosevelt,  119,  509; 
Harris's  Bainbrio'gc ;  Cooper  in  Graham^s  Mag.,  Oct., 
1S42,  and  Lives  i>f  Naval  Officers;  Dennie's  Portfolio, 
X.  553;  and  on  the  ICnglish  side,  James,  v.  409,  with  dia- 
gram ;  flrenton,  ii.  462  ;  Douglas,  54S. 

"  Lossing  gives  an  interesting  account,  with  cuts,  and 
Dawson  collates  the  authorities.  Cf.  Douglas,  552,  who 
also  gives  (pp.  78-80)  a  detailed  account  of  the  damage 
done  to  each  ship;  Brenton  (ii.  4'(o),  who  says  he  pot  his 
facts  from  officers  of  the  British  slii|). 
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Enteki'Risi-;  and  Hoxhr,  Sept.  5,  1813.  Despatch  of  l.ieut.  E.  R.  McCall,  and  medals  to  him  and 
Lieut.  Wm.  Burrows,  in  Loubat,  i.  173.' 

Peacock  and  Epkrvier,  April  29,  1814.  Cf.  Am.  St.  Papers,  Naval  Aff.,  i.  315,  314  ;  Loubat,  i.  198, 
with  m?dal  given  to  Capt.  Lewis  Warrington  ;  Cooper;  Lossing  ;  Dawson,  ii.  338;  Roosevelt,  312. 

Wasp  ami  Reindeer,  June  28,  1814.  Cf.  Am.  St.  Papers,  Naval  Aff.,  i.  315  ;  Loubat,  i.  201,  with 
medal  given  to  Capt.  Johnston  Blakclcy ;  Cooper;  Lossing;  Roosevelt,  344;  Dawson,  ii.  345;  James,  vi. 
ibi. 

Wasi-  and  Avon,  Sept.  i,  1814.    Cf.  Dawson,  ii.  377 ;  Lossing,  981  ;  Cooper;  Roosevelt,  329. 

Loss  OF  THE  President,  Jan.  16,  1815.  Decatur's  report  in  Mackenzie's  Decatur,  App.  vii. ;  Dawson, 
ii.  420 ;  Cooper  :  Lossing  ;  Roosevelt,  404  ;  James,  vi.  239. 

Constitution  takes  the  Cvane  and  Levant,  Kcb.  20,  1815.  Cf.  Loubat,  i.  247,  lor  Stewart's  report 
and  medal;  Coo|)cr;  Lo.ssing;  Roosevelt,  417;  Dawson,  ii.  422;  Dcm.  Rn:  xxviii.  449;  Analectic  Mag. 
vii.  132  ;  R.  \V.  Gilder,  Hours  at  Home,  x.  268,  468 ;  James,  vi.  249. 

Hornet  and  Penguin,  March  23,  1815.  Cf.  Rept.  of  Secretary  Crowninshield  to  the  Ho.  of  Rep.,  Dec. 
21,  1815;  Autobiography  of  Charles  Biddle,  App.  p.  397;  Dawson,  ii.  424;  Cooper;  Lossing;  Roosevelt, 
429;  James,  vi.  261. 


IM 


B.  On  the  Seaboard  in  1812-1815.  — Lossing  (p.  235)  gives  a  list  of  the  coast  forts.  Sumner's  £<r// 
Boston,  p.  738,  gives  an  account  of  the  defensive  measures  along  the  coasts  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  to 
be  -.upplemented  by  the  local  histories  of  the  seaboard  towns.  For  the  British  occupation  of  Eastport,  Me., 
sec  Williamson's  Maine,  ch.  26 ;  Lorenzo  Sabine  in  Hist.  Mag.,  April,  May,  1870 ;  on  the  works  at  Castine, 
see  Lossing,  897 ;  forts  at  Salem,  Ibid.  907 ;  defences  of  Boston,  Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  iii.  304  ;  of  New  Lon- 
don, Lossing,  692 ;  Harper's  Mag.,  xxviii.  3 ;  attack  at  Stonington,  James  R.  Durand's  Life  and  Adventures 
(Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1820);  Fort  Phcenix  at  New  Haven,  Lossing,  913. 

For  the  defences  and  events  about  New  York  city,  see  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  Nov.,  1885,  p.  522.  Gen.  Cul- 
Uim's  Campaigns  of  War  of  sSri-rj  gives  a  plan  of  the  fortifications  about  the  city.  Others  are  given  in 
Lossing,  971,  etc. ;  in  Valentine's  Manual  of  the  City  of  Nev  York,  1856,  1857,  with  documents,  e-Kc.  ;  and 
in  Ibid.,  1859,  the  proceedings  of  the  Com.  of  Defence. 

The  minutes  of  the  Com.  of  Defence  in  Philadelphia  are  in  the  Penna.  Hist.  Soc.  Memoirs,  viii. 

For  the  operations  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  see  James,  vi.,  and  Dawson,  ii.  212,  226,  248,  250, 
255.  For  the  attack  on  Craney  Island,  Dawson,  ii.  257;  the  Report  to  the  Virginia  legislature  on  the  defence 
of  Craney  Island  in  1813;  Gen.  Cullum's  Campaigns,  etc.,  273  ;  Lossing,  679,  etc. ;  Harper's  Mag.,  xxviii. 
10  ;  Virginia  Hist.  Reg.  i.  132. 

F.  The  Northern  Frontier,  1812-1814.  —  Lossing  and  Dawson,  with  some  personal  narratives  like 
Wilkinson's  Memoirs  (i.  ch.  13-15),  and  a  few  local  histories  like  Johnson's  Erie  County  and  F.  B.  Hough's 
Jefferson  County,  give  us  most  of  the  detail  of  this  campaign.''* 

The  capture  of  York  (Toronto)  was  the  first  considerable  success.  Lossing(588,  etc.)  gives  a  plan.  Daw- 
sou  (ii.  214)  collates  the  authorities.^ 

For  the  attack  en  Sackett's  Harbor  (May,  1813),  see  Wilkinson's  Memoirs;  Dennie's  Portfolio  (xiii.  397) ; 
and  plan  and  collations  in  Lossing  (613,  etc.)  and  Dawson  (ii.  235).  Col.  Edward  Ba-"\e'ri  official  report  of 
the  attacking  party  is  in  Some  Account  of  Gen.  Prevost  (App.  p.  61).* 

Of  the  disgraceful  campaign  '<f  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  conducting  the  right  wing  of  Wilkinson's  army,  and 
his  discomfiture  near  Johnsto  ut  the  Chateaugua  (Oct.  26,  1813),  Lossing  (p.  648)  gives  a  good  account,  and 
it  may  be  supplemented  by  Da^.-ton  (ii.  298).  Cullum  (ch.  4)  examines  the  campaign  professionally,  and  gives 
a  map  of  the  region  between  Lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario,  with  the  route  of  Hampton.  There  is  also  a  map 
of  the  fight  in  Wilkinson's  Atlas,  no.  S." 

Of  the  affair  at  Chrystler's  Farm,  or  Field  (Nov.,  1813),  there  are  professional  accounts  in  Carmichael- 
.Smyth's  Precis  of  the  Wars  in  Canada  (p.  160),  and  in  Gen.  Cullum's  Campaigns,  etc.  (p.  167),  who  gives 
a  plan  (others  in  Lossing,  65; ;  Harper's  Mag.  xxvii.  755).  Trimen's  Brit.  Army  shows  the  49th  and  89th 
Foot  to  have  been  present.  Cf.  Dawson  (ii.  305),  and  John  Parker  Boyd's  Documents  and  facts  relating  to 
military  events  during  the  late  var  (1816)  affords  some  illustrations. 

For  the  affair  at  the  La  Colle  mill  (March  30,  1S14)  we  turn  to  Wilkinson  and  Lossing  (p.  790)  for  maps, 
and  to  Dawson  (ii.  337)  for  u  comparison  of  authorities. 


'  Cf.  Dawson  ii.  272  ;  Am.  St.  Pilars,  Naval  Aff.,  i. 
3t)4,  J97  j  Cooper  ;  Lossing  ;  Roosevelt,  213  ;  Preble's 
Three  Hist.  Flags ;  Analectic  Mag.,  by  Irving,  also  in  his 
Spanish  Papers,  ii-  ;  Goold's  Portland,  Me.,  483,  490; 
Hist.  Mag.  i.  118;  J.imes,  vi.  75. 

'  They  will  suffice  for  some  of  the  minor  operations,  like 
the  cxpeclilion  to  Gan<iiioqui  (Sept.  ji,  1S12),  to  St.  Regis 
(Oct.  33d;,  10  Elizabethtowii  (Feb.),  and  the  attacks  on 
Ogdensburgh  (Oct.  4,  iSn;  Feb.  11,  1813). 


'  Cf.  Cinadian  AntifttarirtH  (vii.  u8);  letter  of  Abra- 
ham Kustis  in  Mats.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  (xi.  492). 

*  There  is  a  contemporary  view  in  the  Doe.  Hist.  X.  V. 
(vol.  ii.) ;  Gay  (iv.  197),  etc. 

»  Among  Canadian  accounts  is  that  of  an  eye-witness, 
"  La  bataille  de  Chate.-iugua: ,"  in  Coffin's  tSii,  Ike  IVar, 
etc.  Cf.  Sir  F.tienne  Tachi  and  the  address  of  James  Ste- 
venson before  the  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec,  Dec.  ii>, 
1877. 


)\, 


»  a  plan.     Daw- 
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Dawsun  (ii.  325)  describes  the  ex|)CcUtion  to  I.ongwood  (March,  1814) ;  and  for  the  attack  on  Oswego  (May, 
1814)  wc  must  resort  to  I.ossing  (p.  796,  —  also  Harper's  Mag.,  xxviii.  140)  and  Uawson  (ii.  340). 

Tlie  American  cunmiander's  defence  of  his  conduct  in  tliis  final  camjiaiKn  at  the  North  is  in  tl>e  Ulfiiial  Cor- 
resfondence  with  the  Uefartment  of  War,  relative  to  the  mil.  operations  of  the  Amer.  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.-Clen.  Ixard  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  U.  S.,  for  1S14  and  tSij  (I'hilad.,  1816). 

The  readiest  means  for  studying  the  topography  of  this  region  is  given  by  the  maps  in  Lossing  (p.  K81,  etc.). 
Wilkinson's  plans  do  not  purport  to  be  accurate  surveys  ;  but  his  drafts  art:  followed  more  or  less  closely  in 
James's  .1//7.  Occurrences. 

a.  Campaigns  on  the  Niagara  River,  1812-1815.  — The  plan  of  the  invasion  of  Canada  is  sketched 
in  Midhon'a  Letters  Cm.  560).  The  defeat  at  (Juecnstown  (Oct.  13,  1812)'  was  the  occasion  of  censure  in 
.Armstrong's  Notices,  and  Gen.  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  answered  his  critic  in  his  Narrative  of  the  affair  of 
tjueenstawn  (N.  Y.,  1836).  Cf.  Mrs.  Itonney's  Legacy  of  Hist.  Gleanings  (ch.  9-1 1).  Armstrong  prints  a 
journal  of  the  campaign  by  John  Chrystie.  Scott's  account  of  the  fight  is  in  his  Autobiography  (ch.  fi),  and 
this  gave  occasion  to  a  reply  from  Gen.  Wool  (Hist.  Mag.,  Nov.  1867).  Sec  a  paper  by  Col.  C.  Whittlesey 
on  "  Gen.  Wm.  Wadsworth's  Division  "  in  the  West.  Reserve  and  Ohio  Hist.  Soc.  Tracts,  no.  5.  Cf.  Lossing 
(301)  and  Dawson  (ii.  143).  Sir  James  Carmichael-Smyth  (Precis,  etc.,  p.  142)  and  Cullum  (ch.  2)  (;ive  a  pro- 
fessional review.  Sheafc's  despatch  is  in  the  Ann.  Keg.  1812,  p.  253.  Cf.  F.  B.  Tupper's  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Isaac  Brock  (London,  1845).  Brymner's  Report  on  the  Canadian  Archives 
(1883,  p.  13)  shows  letters  of  Brock.- 

The  campaign  of  1813  has  also  received  professional  treatment  on  both  sides  in  Cullum's  Campaigns  (ch.  3, 
with  a  map)  and  in  Carmichael-Smyth  (p.  158).  Lossing  (p.  418,  etc.)  and  Dawson  (ii.  231,  24.^  253,  259,  314) 
best  illustrate  the  material  we  have  for  judgment." 

There  is  a  general  survey  of  the  campaign  of  1814,  with  those  of  1812-13  as  introductory,  in  David  B. 
Douglass's  papers  in  the  Hist.  Mag.  (July  to  Oct.,  1873),  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  Niagara  country  and 
special  maps  of  the  battles.  Douglass  was  a  lieutenant  of  engineers.  The  British  ofl[icial  reports  are  in  the 
Ann.  Register,  1814  (pp.  200,  202,  etc.).^  The  conduct  of  the  campaign  is  criticised  adversely  by  Gen.  Cul- 
lum (Campaigns,  etc.,  p.  222).  The  management  of  Gen.  E.  W.  Ripley  is  elucidated  in  Facts  relative  to  the 
Campaign  on  the  Niagara  in  1S14  (Boston,  1815).° 

The  interest  of  the  campaign  centres  in  three  conflicts.  The  battle  of  <Jhippi^»a  (July  5,  1814)  was  the 
occasion  of  Capt.  Jos.  Treat's  Vindication  against  the  atrocious  calumny  contained  in  Maj.-Gen.  Brown's 
Official  Report  of  the  battle  of  Chippewa  (Philad.,  1815),  which  contains  the  proceedings  of  a  general  court- 
martial  held  at  Sackett's  Harbor.  Cf.  Samuel  White's  Hist,  of  the  Amer.  troops  during  the  late  War,  under 
the  command  of  Colonels  Fenton  and  Campbell  (Baltimore,  1829,  1830) ;  Scott's  Autobiography  (i.  128) ;  the 
professional  treatment  by  Cullum  (p.  206,  with  a  plan);  the  topographical  detail  in  Lossing  (p.  810,  etc.;  also 
Harper's  Mag.  xxviii.  154);  the  collations  in  Dawson  (ii.  348);  and  the  account  in  Stone's  Red  Jacket 
(ch.  10). 

The  fight  sometimes  known  as  Lundy's  Lane,  otherwise  as  the  battle  of  Bridgewater  or  Niagara  (July  25, 
1814),  has  been  professionally  examined  in  Scott's  Autobiography  (ch.  12),  in  Cullum's  Campaigns  (p.  213), 
and  in  Carmichael-Smyth's  Precis,  etc.  (p.  180).  Cf.  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  with  plans  showing  the  fight  at  four 
stages,  and  other  topographical  details  in  Lossing  (p.  818,  etc., — also  in  Harper's  Mag.  xxviii.  14;),  beside 
the  details  in  Dawson  (ii.  352). 

The  siege  of  Fort  Erie  (Aug.  3-Sept.  21,  1814).  Loubat  gives  the  medal  (no.  xlv.)  to  Gen.  Gaines,  and  his 
report  (i.  227).  There  are  plans  in  Lossing  (p.  839)  and  in  the  Mag.  West.  Hist.  (April,  1886,  pp.  711,  722). 
Cullum  (ch.  6)  gives  a  professional  treatment,  and  also  a  plan  (p.  244).*!  After  Gen.  Izard  came  from  Sackett's 
Harbor  to  assume  command  on  the  Niagara,  we  have  his  Official  Correspondence,  already  referred  to.' 

H.  The  Military  and  Naval  Academies.  —  The  military  academy  at  West  Point  was  established  by 


<  The  capture  of  two  British  vessels  under  the  guns  of 
Fort  Erie,  by  Elliott,  a  few  days  before  (Oct.  9th),  is  de- 
scribed in  K\\\o\i't  A ddress  at  llagerstown  (Philad.,  1844); 
Dawson  (ii.  140);  Ketcluim's  Buffalo  (11.276);  and  in  the 
Correspondence  in  relation  to  the  capture  of  the  Brititk 
brigs  Detroit  and  Caledonia  on  the  night  of  Oct.  8,  iHri 
(Philad.,  .843). 

*  Cf.  Lossing,  414;  J.  C  Dent's  Last  Forty  Years  of 
Canada  ;  W.  L.  Stone's  Life  of  Brant  (ii.  503,  537) ;  John 
Symons's  A^/ir.  of  the  b,ittle  0/  Queenstoivn  Heights  (To- 
ronto, 1859);  Canadian  Antiquarian  (vii.  128).  For  fur- 
ther accounts  of  Indian  service  in  the  war,  see  Stone's  Red 
Jacket. 

^  CA.  Boyd's  Documents  and  facts  relating  to  mil.  events 
during  the  tale  H^ar.  The  events  at  Black  Rock  and 
near  Buffalo  can  be  followed  alfto  in  Ketchum's  Buffalo. 


(Cf.  view  of  Buffalo  in  1815  in  Doc.  Hist.  N.  1'.,  ii.  117S 
and  Gay*s  U.  S.,  iv.  211.) 

*  Trimen's  British  Army  shows  that  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  3813-14,  the  6th,  8th,  Sid,  and  89th  Foot  were 
engaged. 

»  Cf.,  for  minor  details.  A'.  Y.  Hist.  .^oc.  Proc.,  1844, 
p.  123 ;  and  an  Interesting  Ace.  of  the  Campaign  of  rS/4 
by  a  musician  of  the  army,  Loubat  recordH  the  medals 
(nos.  xl.-xliii.)  given  to  Ma). -General  Jacob  Brown,  Maj.- 
General  Peter  B.  Porter,  Brig.-Gencral  E.  H.  Ripley,  and 
Brig.-General  James  Miller,  with  their  respective  reports 
(i.  20J,  216.) 

•  Cf.  further  in  Dawson  (ii.  363),  who  uses  Maj.  Dou({- 
Itss's  MS.  Reminiscences  :  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.  (June,  18S1, 
vi.  401) ;  and  Hist.  Mag,  (3d  »er.,  ii.  2i'>). 

'  Cf.  Buffalo  Hist,  Soc,  Puil.,  ii.  351. 
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act  o(  Congress,  March  16,  1802,  and  for  a  while  a  part  of  its  graduates  became  officers  of  the  marines.     The 
present  organization  u(  the  academy  dates  back  tu  i8i2.t 

After  many  makcsliift  experiments  and  abortive  attempts,  the  Naval  Academy  was  founded  at  Annapoli!>  by 
George  Bancroft,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  ■84;.'' 

I.  Steam  Vessels.  —  The  earliest  u.se  of  a  steamer  in  the  American  wars  appears  to  have  been  when  the 
Americans  employed  a  steamboat  nn  the  I'otomac  to  reconnoitre,  against  the  wind,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  War- 
ren (Preble's  Hist,  of  Steam  Navigation,  p.  81).  The  "  Fidton  the  I'irsi,''  launched  at  New  York,  Oct.  29, 
1814  (IbiJ.  83),  a  vciisel  with  twin-hulls,  with  the  paddle  between,  and  with  bulwarks  four  feet  and  ten  inches 
thick,  was  the  first  war-ship  on  record  propelled  by  steam.  The  war  was  over  when  she  made  her  .trial  trip, 
|unc  1, 1813.  She  some  years  later  blew  up  at  her  moorings, opposite  the  Ilrooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Griflis,  in  his 
Life  of  At.  C.  Ferry  (ch.  13,  14),  looks  upon  the  real  bcKinning  of  the  st<-am  navy  in  Perry's  results  in  1837 
(I'rcblc,  157),  with  the  most  conspicuous  early  iwrfornuinccs  iu  the  twin-steamers  "  Mississippi"  and  "  Mis- 
souri," in  1S41  (ch.  iS). 

J.  Mai's.  —  The  maps  of  North  .America  and  of  the  United  .States,  for  some  years  before  and  after  1800,  as 
serving  to  show  the  geographical  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  wars  of  that  period,  are  mainly  these :  The 
early  hydrography  in  ('arleton  Osgood's  American  Pilot  (1791),  engraved  by  Norman,  the  Boston  engraver; 
the  coast  surveys  of  Capt.  Holland,  bearing  date  usually  in  1794  ;  and  the  North  American  Pilot  of  1800. 

The  maps  in  Payne's  Crrversal  Geography  (1792) ;  in  Thomas  Kitchin's  New  Universal  Atlas  (1799); 
but  the  maps  are  often  dated  earlier,  as  the  one  of  the  L'nited  States  in  1794,  giver  in  fac-simile  in  Mill's 
Boundaries  of  Ontario.  Samuel  Lewis's  Map  of  the  United  States  in  1795,  *"''  again  in  1815  ;  the  French 
Atlasoi  Robert  dc  \'augondy  (1798).  The  English  Map  of  the  United  States  by  .\rrowsmith  (1S13  and  later 
dates).  The  .Vmerican  maps  of  the  Seat  of  War,  both  in  North  .America  at  large,  with  minor  side  maps, 
and  in  the  Southern  Section  of  the  U.  S.,  published  about  1813,  and  gathered  later  in  the  Military  and  Topo- 
graphical Atlas  of  the  U.  S.  (Philad.,  1815;  2d  ed.,  1816).  A  map  of  the  U.  S.  in  1814  is  in  Anderson's 
Canada. 


'  Cl.'PnoTe'%DfKri^ti:eCittato/fue,'mAtx,p.  lyib;  Ben- 
Ion's  Debates  ;  his  Thirty  Yrnrs*  I'ieiv,  i.  ch.  55  :  George 
W.  Cullum's  Register  of  Officers  and  Graduates  of  IVest 
Point,  1802-1850  (N.  Y.,  1850),  and  his  more  extended 
work,  Biog.  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates,  etc., 
lioi-ii7g,id  ed.,in  three  vols., covering  respectively  1802- 
1840,  1841-1867,  and  1868-1879;  Blanche  Berard's  Rem- 
iniscenees  0/  West  Point  in  the  oltien  time,  derived/rom 
varinu  tmrctt ;  and  Register  of  graduates  o/the  United 


.'States  military  academy ,  e&rrtcted  to  Sefl.  1st,  rSS6,with 
an  index  (East  Sainnaw,  Mich.,  1886);  R.  VuVsHist.  and 
Tofog.  0/  We-'  Point  (1840);  Boynton's  Hist,  of  West 
Point. 

•  Cf.  index  Poore's  Descr.  Catal.,  p.  133J;  Benton's 
Debates,  and  Thirty  Years,  ii.  ch.  131 ;  E.  C.  MarahalPs 
Hist.  U.  S.  MatHUAcad.  (N.  Y.,  1862);  Jas.  R.  Soley's 
Hisl.  Sketch  oftheU.  S. Naval Acad.C^nVmflMn,  1876), 
an  oflicial  public7:ion  of  chief  importance. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


THE  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

1789-1850. 

BV  JAMKS  B.  ANGELL,  LL.  D. 
Pniident  of  the  Univtrsily  of  Afiihij;aii, 

PRIOR  to  the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  President  in  1789,  the 
United  States  had  concluded  eight  treaties  with  foreign  powers.'  The 
eminent  American  statesmen  who  represented  our  country  in  these  nego- 
tiations succeeded  in  incorporating  into  these  compacts  not  a  few  of  their 
broad  and  humane  views,  and  in  securing  from  the  European  powers  the 
recognition  of  generous  principles,  which  had  not  been  formally  acknowl- 
edged in  international  law.  Several  stipulations  served  to  mitigate  the 
cruelties  and  hardships  of  war,  by  regulatinp^  the  use  of  letters  of  marque, 
by  allowing  citizens  of  one  belligerent  government  proper  time  to  retire 
with  their  property  from  the  territory  of  the  other,  by  limiting  strictly 
the  doctrine  of  contraband,  by  securing  care  for  prisoners  of  war,  and  by 
protecting  noncombatants.  Generous  commercial  regulations  were  made. 
The  droit  d'aubaitie  wai  'olished,  and  provisions  were  made  to  enable 
aliens  to  hold,  sell,  and  bequeath  property,  and  to  exercise  religious  liberty. 
The  treaty  with  Prussia  was,  perhaps,  too  liberal  for  the  times  in  its  provis- 
ions for  abolishing  privateering  against  merchant  ships  and  the  forfeiture 
of  goods  as  contraband. 

The  generous  spirit  which  characterized  and  shaped  these  earliest  diplo- 
matic negotiations  was  never  lost.  Those  first  treaties  naturally  served  in 
large  measure  as  the  models  of  subsequent  treaties.  Especially  in  the 
exposition  and  illustration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  which  had 
been  so  cogently  set  forth  by  Franklin  and  John  Adams  and  their  col- 
leagues in  their  negotiations  in  Europe,  the  administration  of  Washington 
was  soon  called  to  take  decided  action.  This  it  did  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  and  with  so  much  fairness  and  skill  as  to  draw  from  Can- 
ning, a  few  years  later,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  warmest  com- 
mendations.^    On  taking  the  executive  chair,  Washington  found  himself 

•  These  treaties  were :  a  Treaty  of  Alli.ince  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Independence  with  Great 

and  a  Treaty  of  Amity  and   Commerce   with  Britain,   1783;   a  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friend- 

Krance,  negotiated  in  1778)  Treaties  of  Amity  ship  with  Morocco,  1787;  and  a  Consular  Con- 

and  Commerce  with  the  Netherlands,  1782,  with  vention  with  France,  1788. 

Sweden,   1783,  and  with    Prussia,   1785  j    the  *  In  1823,  Canning,  then  British  Secretary  of 
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confronted  at  once  by  serious  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  and  not  long 
after  by  almost  as  grave  troubles  with  France.  The  British  government 
had  never  fulfilled  the  obligations  assumed  by  it  in  the  treaty  of  1783  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  the  posts  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  to  make 
compensation  for  the  negroes  it  carried  off  at  the  close  of  the  war.  It 
had  steadily  refused  to  make  any  commercial  regulations  satisfactory  to 
the  American  government,  and  especially  to  remove  what  were  deemed 
burdensome  restrictions  upon  trading  with  the  British  West  Indies.  John 
Adams  had  spent  three  weary  years  at  the  British  court  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  secure  a  recognition  of  the  American  demands.  The  British 
government  sent  no  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  after  John  Adams 
ret'  ned  home,  in  1788,  there  was  no  agent  through  whom  direct  official 
communication  between  the  two  governments  could  be  held.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  bitterly  offended  at  the  failure  of  the  British  to  execute  the 
treaty,  and  the  British  sharply  complained  that,  in  violation  of  the  treaty, 
the  American  States  and  their  citizens  rendered  nugatory  all  their  attempts 
to  collect  debts  from  American  creditors.  The  situation  was  the  just 
cause  of  solicitude,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  young  republic,  which 
was  so  poorly  prepared  to  enforce  its  claims  by  a  military  or  naval  demon- 
stration. 

In  October,  1789,  Washington  requested  Gouverneur  Morris,  who,  after 
a  useful  public  career  at  home,  was  then  residing  in  Paris,  to  go  to  London 
and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  intentions  and  the  temper  of  the  British 
government.  Mr.  Morris  had  interviews  with  the  Duke  of  Leeds  and  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  but  obtained  no  satisfaction. ^  The  British  government  did,  how- 
ever, decide  in  1791  to  send  a  minister  to  the  States.  The  choice  fell 
on  George  Hammond,  who  had  been  secretary  under  Mr.  Hartley  at  the 
negotiations  in  Paris  in  1783.  In  the  same  year,  1791,  Thomas  Pinckney 
was  commissioned  as  American  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  On 
Mr.  Hammond's  arrival,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Jefferson,  soon  learned 
that  the  British  representative  was  not  empowered  to  make  a  treaty,  but 
merely  to  talk  about  the  principles  which  might  form  the  basis  of  one.'* 
Jefferson  therefore  decided  to  consider  with  him  at  once  the  means  of 
securing  the  execution  of  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  which 
provided  for  the  evacuation  of  the  military  posts  by  the  British.  Mr. 
Hammond,  in  reply  t<>  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  note  on  the  subject,  asserted 
that  the  king  had  suspended  the  execution  of  that  article  because  the 
United  States  had  not  executed  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  articles.  These 
articles  provided  that  creditors  on  either  side  might  without  impediment 


State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  opposing  a  motion  to 
repeal  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1819,  which 
had  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  American 
Neutrality  Act  of  1818,  said  :  "If  I  wished  for  a 
gtlide  in  a  system  of  neutr-ility,  I  should  take 
that  laid  down  by  America  in  the  days  of  the 
presidency  of   Washington   and   the   secretarj'- 


ship  of  Jefferson."  Hansard's  Parliameiilary 
Debates,  viii.  (new  series),  1056. 

'  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  L 
122-124. 

-  The  correspondence,  which  is  voluminous, 
between  Jefferson  and  Hammond,  is  found  in 
Am.  St.  Pap.,  For.  Pel.,  i.  188  et  seq. 
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collect  debts  due  from  citizens  of  the  other  nation,  and  that  Congress 
should  recommend  to  the  States  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  confiscated 
estates  of  British  subjects,  and  the  articles  also  forbade  future  confiscations 
or  prosecutions  of  persons  for  the  part  they  might  have  taken  in  the  war. 

Mr.  Jefferson  then  entered  into  details  in  his  communication  of  Decem- 
ber 15,  1791.  He  showed  (i)  that  the  British,  in  contravention  of  the 
treaty,  retained  possession  of  the  following  posts :  Mackinaw,  Detroit, 
Fort  Erie,  Niagara,  Oswego,  Oswegatchie  (on  the  St.  Lawrence),  and  Port- 
au-fer  and  Dutchman's  Point  (on  Lake  Champlain)  ;  (2)  that  the  British 
officers  had  tried  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forts  ;  (3) 
that  they  had  excluded  American  citizens  from  the  navigation  of  the  Amer- 
ican side  of  the  lakes  and  streams  forming  the  boundary,  and  had  thus 
seriously  interrupted  their  fur  trade  ;  (4)  that  they  carried  off  negroes  and 
also  other  property  in  ways  which  he  specified  ;  (5)  and,  finally,  that  it  was 
important  to  determine  which  of  the  two  rivers  called  the  St.  Croix  was 
to  be  taken  as  our  boundary  on  the  east.  Mr.  Hammond,  in  his  response, 
March  5,  1792,  justified  the  retention  of  the  posts  as  a  proper  retaliation 
for  the  vexatious  laws  and  judicial  decisions  in  our  States  concerning  the 
collection  of  debts,  but  he  .«''"d  nothing  of  the  seizure  of  the  negroes  and 
j)roperty.  On  May  29th  Mr.  Jefferson  presented  an  elaborate  review  of 
the  legislative  and  judicial  decisions  in  the  States,  and  affirmed,  (i)  that  the 
treaty  was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  (2)  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment had  done  all  that  it  promised  to  do,  had  in  good  faith  recommended  to 
the  States  what  it  stipulated  it  would  recommend  ;  and  (3)  that  the  delivery 
of  the  posts  was  a  plain  and  simple  duty,  while  the  change  of  legislation  in 
thirteen  States  was  necessarily  difficult  and  slow.  To  this  cogent  paper  no 
answer  was  ever  returned  by  Hammond. 

Nothing  had  been  determined  by  the  long  discussion  when  Jefferson 
resigned  his  position  of  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  close  of  1793.  Mr. 
Pinckney,  who  reached  London  in  August,  1792,  could  get  no  consideration 
of  his  representations  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  concerning  the  reten- 
tion of  the  frontier  posts,  and  concerning  the  impressment  of  seamen 
taken  from  American  vessels  and  forced  into  the  British  service. 

While  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  were  thus 
unsatisfactory,  the  American  government  found  itself  involved  in  embar- 
rassing discussions  with  P>ance,  as  soon  as  the  war  between  France  and 
England  began,  in  February,  1793.^  By  the  treaty  of  1778  with  France, 
the  American  people  had  put  themselves  under  certain  obligations  to  her, 
such  as  they  owed  to  no  other  power. '^  Among  these  obligations  were  that 
of  guaranteeing  the  possessions  of  France  in  America,  that  of  receiving 

'  Kven  before  this  there  had  been  some  file-     with  low  duties  had  l)een  wilhrlrawii.     In  geiv 


lion  concerning  commercial  relations.  Congress 
liaving  subjected  French  vessels  to  the  same 
tonnage  dues  as  British,  the  special  favor, 
Kranted  by  royal  decrees  of  1787  and  1788,  of 
admitting  whale  oil  and  other  American  articles 


eral  the  French  were  disappointed  in  not  reap- 
ing greater  commercial  advantages.  Foreign 
Relations,  i.  113. 

•^  Arl.   Xr.   Treaty  of  Alliau,,:     Art.   XV/f. 
and  Art.  XXII.  Treaty  of  Commerce  ami  Amity. 
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her  prizes  into  American  ports,  that  of  denying  refuge  to  vessels  having 
made  prizes  of  French  subjects,  people,  or  property,  and  that  of  forbidding 
privateers  of  her  enemies  to  fit  their  ships  or  exchange  or  sell  their  cap- 
tures in  such  ports.  Under  the  Consular  Convention  of  1788  France  could 
with  plausibility  claim  a  jurisdiction  for  her  consuls,  which  might  be  very 
embarrassing  to  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  power. 

Washington,  believing  it  to  be  a  duty  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  impar- 
tiality towards  the  belligerents,  issued,  with  the  approval  of  his  cabinet,  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality  on  April  22,  1793.'  In  this  he  exhor*2d  and 
warned  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  carefully  to  avoid  all  acts  and 
proceedings  whatsoever  which  raight  in  any  manner  tend  to  contravene  the 
disposition  to  preserve  a  friendly  and  impartial  course  tovvards  France  and 
her  opponents.  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  the  United 
Netherlands. 

The  French  minister,  M.  Genet,  who  landed  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  June 
8,  1793,  eagerly  and  in  impertinent  language  claimed  for  France  not  only 
the  privileges  granted  by  the  treaties,  but  other  uiiwarrantable  privileges. 
He  proceeded  to  fit  out  privateers  in  American  ports,  and  send  them  forth 
to  prey  on  British  commerce  on  the  coasts,  and  demanded  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  bring  vheir  captured  goods  free  of  duty  into  port  and 
sell  them.2  The  public  .sympathy  with  the  French  was  so  strong  and  the 
antipathy  to  the  British  was  so  violent,  that  the  difificulty  of  resisting 
Genet's  appeals  was  greatly  enhanced.  But  the  administration  remained 
firm.  It  demanded  of  France  the  return  of  the  British  prizes  which  French 
privateers  had  seized  in  American  waters,  and  announced  that  in  case  of 
refusal  the  United  States  would  pay  the  damages  to  the  British  and  ask 
reparation  from  the  French.  In  opposition  to  the  French  contention  it 
maintained  that  American  courts,  not  the  French  consular  courts,  must 
determine  whether  captures  had  been  made  in  American  waters. 

The  British  minister  also  pressed  Mr.  Jefferson  with  his  complaints.  He 
objected  to  the  selling  of  arms  to  French  citizens,  or  to  permitting  the 
French  to  ship  them  from  American  ports.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  ot 
May  25,  1793,  set  forth  what  is  substantially  the  doctrine  now  generally 
accepted  and  embodied  in  neutrality  acts,  namely,  that  the  citizens  of  a 
neutral  nation  may  sell  arms  to  a  belligerent  and  send  them  to  their  des- 
tination subject  to  capture  a<>  contraband.  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  August  4th  issued  a  circular  to  collectors  of  the  ports,  directing 
them  to  refuse  asylum  to  unlawful  belligerents.  English  privateers,  as  well 
as  French,  were  interrupted  in  their  attempts  to  violate  neutrality.^    All 

1  Foreign  AW.,  ii.   140.     The  word  "neutral-  then,  that  Genet  was  using  American  territory  as 

ity"was  avoided  in  the  proclamation,  .is  some  a  base  of  operations  to  recover  for  France  tho 

doubt  was  felt  whether  the  '  tecutive  had  the  Louisiana  territory,  which  had  been  ceded  to 

power  to  issue  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  it  Spain  by  secret  treaty  in  1762.    Garden  (///•■ 

was  thought  larger  privileges  might  be  gained  by  fpirf,  vi.  266 ;  viii.  40)  makes  this  the  cl  lief  object 

avoiding  it.     Jefferson's  irnrts,  iii.  591  ;  iv.  18.  of  his  mission. 

-  It  is  now  clear,  though  it  was  not  known  *  For.  AV/.  '   1 1,9  and  163. 
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these  acts  of  the  administration,  it  should  be  remembered,  antedated  tlie 
first  American  Neutrality  Act,  that  of  1794. 

Meanwhile,  the  decrees  of  the  British  and  French  governments  were 
seriously  threatening  our  commerce.  The  nati)niil  convention  of  France 
on  May  9,  1793,  directed  French  armetl  vessels  to  seize  and  carry  into  port 


^^^         '  '  '      '■'.''■'V.    /■/•■,     ;"::rf'H'.---*"'*"^  i 


THE  BATTERY  AND  HARBOR  OF  NEW  YORK.* 


vessels  bound  to  an  enemy's  port,  and  laden  with  provisions  or  with  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  the  enemy,  though  the  provisions,  if  neutral  prop- 
erty, and  the  freight  were  to  be  paid  for*  Oi>  June  8th  of  the  same  year 
the  British  ordered  armed  vessels  to  arrest  and  send  into  port  vessels  loaded 
with  corn  or  meal  or  flour  destined  for  France,  and  all  neutral  vessels,  save 
those  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  which  should  attempt  to  enter  any  block- 
aded port.'  Mr.  Pinckney  labored  in  vain  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  for 
some  modification  o'  the  British  Order,  which,  he  argued,  violated  the  law 


'  I  Of.  Rel.  i.  244.  The  decree  was  suspended 
as  to  the  United  States  May  J3d,  but  soon  after- 
wards was  again  made  operative.  IhiJ.  244.  See 
Washington's  Message,  lh:d.  141. 


*  Ibid.  240.  The  British  government  claimed 
credit  for  generosity  in  not  ordering  the  seizure 
of  rice.    lUd.  242. 


•  yVxam  Letters  ■writttn  during  a  lour  through  Ihe  Northern  and  Eastern  States  of  America,  by  John 
Drayton  (Charleston,  S.  C,  1794).  The  author  says  of  the  sketch:  "While  I  was  taking  it,  the  '  Ambus- 
.:.i(Ie'  sailed  by,  having  a  liberty  cap  on  the  foretop-gailant-mast  head." 

The  "  Ambuscade"  was  the  French  frigate  from  which  Genet  had  landed  at  Charleston  in  .April,  1791.  At 
a  later  day,  while  lying  in  New  York  harbor,  she  had  been  challenged  by  the  British  frigate  "  Boston,"  cruising 
•iff  the  port,  tu  a  combat.  Going  out,  the  two  ships  fought,  when  the  "  Boston  "  steered  away  for  Halllax  in  a 
crippled  condition,  and  the  "  Ambuscade"  returned  to  New  York,  to  be  received  with  enthusiasm. 

T^ere  is  an  engraving  of  Fort  George,  the  Battery,  and   Bowling  Green  in  1791  by  Tiebout.     There  Is  a 

sketch  of  thn  picture  i'.  Lossing's  Empire  Stale,  195 Ed.] 
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of  nations  by  treating  provisions  as  contraband  and  by  denying  that  free 
ships  make  frei-  goods. 

The  fairness  and  wisdom  of  the  administration  in  these  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances were  so  conspicuous,  its  exposition  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutrals  was  so  just  and  so  cogent,  that  pubUcists  now  willingly  credit  it 
with  the  honor  of  anticipating  the  position  to  which  the  world  has  at  last 
been  brought.' 

It  seemed  for  a  time  that,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  American  government  would  inevitably  be  drawn  into  hostilities 
with  Great  Britain  or  with  France.  There  were  two  parties  in  the  country, 
one  of  which  loved  British  political  ideas,  esteemed  highly  the  value  of  com- 
mercial relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  disliked  the  excessive  radicalism 
of  the  French  leaders.  The  other  detested  the  English,  admired  the  doc- 
trines of  the  French  revolutionists,  and  desired  the  government  to  show  its 
sympathy  with  France  by  oiBcial  action.  On  April  7,  1794,  a  motion  was 
introduced  into  the  lower  house  of  Congress  discontinuing  commercial 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  in  articles  grown  or  manufactured  in  that 
country  until  the  posts  should  be  surrendered  and  damages  for  property 
taken  should  be  paid.  It  seemed  probable  that  Congress  was  in  a  temper 
to  pass  it.  That  would  have  led  to  war.  The  administration  decided  that 
to  avert  such  a  calamity  one  more  effort  must  be  made  to  settle  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  with  Great  Britain  by  negotiation.  Washington  hoped  that 
this  could  be  done  without  perilling  the  relations  with  France.  He  there- 
fore determined  on  sending  a  special  mission  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

The  President's  first  choice  of  a  minister  to  perform  this  delicate  and 
difficult  service  was  Hamilton,  but  it  was  soon  made  apparent  that  his 
nomination  would  be  sharply  opposed  by  Monroe  and  others.  John  Jay 
was  therefore  nominated  and  confirmed  (April  19,  1794),  though  the  Vir- 
ginians opposed  both  the  sending  of  any  mission  and  especially  the  appoint- 
ment of  Jay.2  Notwithstanding  the  confirmation  of  Jay,  the  non intercourse 
bill  passed  the  House,  and  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  only  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Vice-President.  Both  Jay  and  the  mission  were  publicly 
denounced  up  to  the  time  of  his  departure. 

His  instructions,  drawn  by  Randolph  (May  6,  1 794),  who  had  succeeded 
Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  State,  touched  on  the  following  subjects  :  ^  — 


'  W.  E.  Hall,  one  of  the  latest  pjiglish  writers, 
says  {International  Law,\i.  515):  "The  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  1793  constitutes  an  epoch 
in  the  development  of  the  usages  of  neutrality- 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  and 
believed  to  give  effect  to  the  obligations  then 
incumbent  upon  neutrals.  But  it  represented  by 
far  the  most  advanced  existing  opinions  as  to 
what  these  obligations  were,  and  in  some  points 
it  even  went  further  than  authoritative  interna- 
tional custom  has  up  to  the  present  time  ad- 
vanced. In  the  main,  however,  it  is  identical 
with  the  standard  of  conduct  which  is  now 
adopted  by  the  community  of  nations." 


-  Jay  was  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  18  to  8. 
There  was  force  in  the  objections,  that  he  was 
Chief  Justice ;  that  while  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  under  the  Confederation  he  had  ex 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  British  could  nut 
properly  have  returned  the  negro  slaves  they 
had  carried  away,  though  they  might  well  have 
paid  for  them ;  and  that  the  retention  of  the 
posts  was  justifiable.  See  Secret  Journals  oj 
Contp'ess,  For.  Affairs,  iv.  277-280 ;  Trescot's 
Dipl.  Hisl.  102-105.  On  the  other  hand,  Wash- 
ington justly  thought  that  the  high  position  of 
Jay  would  lend  weight  to  the  mission. 

'  For.  R(l.  i.  472. 
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I.  Compensation  was  to  be  asked  for  injuries  done  to  American  com- 
merce. 2.  An  adjustment  was  to  be  sought  of  the  points  of  difference  in 
the  treaty  of  peace.  3.  If  an  auspicious  settlement  of  these  two  questions 
were  reached,  it  was  to  be  considered  whether  a  commercial  treaty  should 
be  negotiated.  The  general  objects  of  the  treaty  were  set  forth.  They 
looked  to  an  enlargement  of  commercial  privileges  and  the  protection 
of  the  property  of  neutrals  on  the  sea.  4.  The  ministers  of  Russia,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden  were  to  be  sounded,  if  necessary,  on  the  prospect  of 
forming  an  alliance  with  them,  on  condition  of  co-operating  with  them  in 
support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  armed  neutrality.  5.  No  treaty  was  to  be 
made  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  France. 

Jay  reached  England  June  8,  1794.  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney,  the  Ameri- 
can minister  to  London,  could  not  but  feel  that  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion was  somewhat  diminished  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jay;'  but  he 
heartily  co-operated  with  Jay.  The  latter  was  cordially  received  by  Lord 
Grenville.  The  negotiations,  begun  on  June  27th  and  carried  on  largely  by 
informal  conversation,  proceeded  with  reasonable  despatch.  The  British 
government  promptly  expressed  it's  willingness  to  make  provision  for  in- 
demnity for  illegal  captures  of  vesstis  or  cargoes.  Very  soon,  as  Jay's  de- 
spatch of  September  13th  to  Randolph  shows,^  the  American  negotiator 
was  yielding  to  the  British  arguments  on  the  carrying  away  of  the  negroes 
and  the  retention  of  the  posts.  The  British  contention  concerning  the 
negroes  was,  that  when  they  or  any  other  property  came  into  the  British 
lines  in  war  they  became  British  property,  and  therefore  to  carry  them 
away  was  not  to  carry  away  American  property.  Their  argument  for  hold- 
ing the  posts  was  that  there  was  no  obligation  to  give  them  up  until  after 
the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged  in  1784,  and  that  before  the 
stipulation  to  yield  them  became  binding  some  of  the  American  States  had 
enacted  laws  concerning  the  collection  of  debts  by  British  creditors  which 
were  in  contravention  of  the  treaty,  and  therefore  the  British  were  justified 
in  continuing  their  possession  of  the  posts.^  On  December  15th  Randolph 
wrote  a  strong  letter,  opposing  Grenville's  argument  on  the  negroes,  and 
objecting  stoutly  to  the  postponement  of  the  surrender  of  the  posts  from 
1795  to  1796.  But  before  the  despatch  was  written  Jay  and  Grenville  had 
completed  the  treaty.  It  was  signed  on  November  19th.  The  most  impor- 
tant British  demand  refused  by  Jay  was  for  the  cession  of  territory  at  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  substance  of  the  first  ten  articles,  which  were  to  be  perpetual,  was 
;is  follows  :  The  posts  were  to  be  evacuated  by  the  British  by  June  i,  1796. 
Free  commercial  intercourse  across  the  boundary  and  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  were  secured.     A  survey  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  was 


'  See  Pinckney's  own  language,  copied  from 
his  MS.,  Trescot,  Z>///.  //ii/.,  io6  (note), 
•i  /•;/•.  iV^/.  i.  485. 


•'  Tlie  details  of  the  negotiations  between  Jav 
and  Grenville,  their  projects  .ind  counter-pro- 
jects of  a  treaty,  are  given  in  /■'or.  fit-/,  i.  476 
et  st'i/. 
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ordered  to  fix  the  boundary  in  that  region.  Three  commissions  were 
provided  for:  one  to  determine  which  river  is  the  St.  Croix  named  in  the 
treaty  of  1783  ;'  one  to  fix  the  amount  of  debts  due  British  creditors  and 
not  collectible  owinj;  to  obstructions  of  justice,  and  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States ;  and  one  to  determine  the  amount  due  from  Great  Brita-n 
for  damages  done  by  cruisers.  Citizens  of  each  country  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  possession  of  lands  held  at  that  time,  or  to  sell  and 
devise  them.  Neither  public  nor  private  debts  were  thenceforward  to  be 
sequestered. 

The  twelfth  article,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  for  two  years  after 
peace  should  be  declared,  but  which  was  suspended,  provided  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  might  trade  in  vessels  not  exceeding  seventy  tons 
burden  with  the  British  West  Indies,  carrying  thither  the  produce  of  the 
United  States  alone,  and  transporting  West  India  products  to  the  United 
States  alone  ;  but  American  vessels  were  not  to  carry  molasses,  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  or  cotton  anywhere  from  the  United  States,  or  from  his  Majesty's 
islands  anywhere  but  to  the  United  States.'-'  British  vessels  of  any  tonnage 
were  allowed  to  carry  any  products  of  the  United  States  to  the  islands,  and 
any  products  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  remaining  articles,  which  were  to 
remain  in  force  for  twelve  years,  were  these  :  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
might  trade  between  their  country  and  the  East  Indies,  but  could  not 
transport  East  India  goods  elsewhere.  Commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  possessions  of  Great  Britain  was  to  be  unre- 
stricted. Contraband  was  so  defined  as  to  include  naval  stores,  and  in 
some  cases,  not  described,  provisions.  But  if  provisions  were  .seized  they 
were  to  be  paid  for.  A  vessel  approaching  a  blockade  in  ignorance  of  its 
existence  was  to  be  warned  off  once.  The  commanders  of  privateers  were 
to  give  bonds  not  to  cause  damage  in  contravention  of  the  treaty.  Joint 
action  was  to  be  had  for  the  suppression  of  pirates.  Neither  British  nor 
Americans  were  to  be  permitted  to  take  privateers'  commissions  from  a 
third  party  against  the  other.  Foreign  privateers  were  not  to  be  allowed 
to  fit  or  arm  in  the  ports  of  either  for  war  against  the  other.  Reprisals 
were  not  to  be  authorized  until  justice  should  be  formally  refused.  Neither 
party  was  to  give  refuge  to  prizes  and  privateers  of  an  enemy  of  the  other, 
and  both  were  to  guard  the  neutrality  of  their  waters.  In  case  of  war, 
citizens  of  one  country  might  remain  in  the  other,  if  peaceable;  if  they 
were  obliged  to  go,  they  should  have  a  year's  notice.  Extradition  for 
murder  and  forgery  was  authorized. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  was  the  first  provision  made  in  any 
American  treaty  for  extradition.* 


h\ 


'  [See  «///<•,  p.  171.  —  En.]  been  exported,  and  certainly  neither  could  fore. 

*  It   is  said   that   neither  of  the  negotiators  see  how  import.int  the  growth  of  cotton  was  to 

knew  at  this  time  that  cotton  had  been  exported  become  in  the  South, 

from  the  United  States.    Only  a  ver)-  little  had  '  The  American  government  has  steadily  held 
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No  sooner  were  the  contents  of  the  treaty  made  known  than  it  was  most 
iiercely  attacked  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Public  meetings  were  held 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston  to  inveigh  against 
it.'  The  chief  points  raised  aj;ainst  it  were  these  :  i.  The  evacuation  of 
the  posts  was  deferred  too  long,  and  Ikitish  traders  were  meanwhile  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  them,  while  American  traders  were  excluded.  2.  The 
surrender  of  the  negroes  was  unjust.  3.  The  prohibition  of  the  confisca- 
tion of  debts  in  future  wars  was  injurious,  since  the  United  States  needed 
such  a  weapon  a.s  confiscation  for  its  own  protection.  4.  The  permission 
to  aliens  to  hold  land  here  would  encourage  mischief."-'  5.  The  limita- 
tions on  trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  the  West  Indies  left  America 
worse  off  than  she  was  before.  6.  The  extension  of  the  list  of  contraband 
articles,  especially  the  inclusion  of  provisions  among  them,  struck  a  blow 
at  American  commerce  by  perilling  on  the  sea  its  principal  article  of  e.\- 
portatiBn. 

When  Jay  transmitted  the  treaty,  November  19,  1794,  he  defended  its 
provisions  in  a  despatch  to  Randolph.''  This  defence  anticipated  some  of 
the  objections  above  named.  His  chief  argument,  and  really  the  main 
ground  on  which  the  treaty  ever  has  been  or  can  be  defended,  was  that 
there  was  "  no  reason  to  believe  or  conjecture  that  one  more  favorable  to 
us  was  attainable."  His  position  on  some  of  the  details  was  as  follows: 
The  time  granted  to  the  British  traders  to  remain  at  the  posts  was  not 
unreasonable,  since  they  had  goods  spread  abroad,  and  could  not  collect 
the  debts  due  them  in  a  shorter  period.  The  provision  made  for  the  settle- 
ment of  debts  was  a  sine  qua  iioii.  No  treaty  could  be  had  without  it. 
The  prohibition  of  confiscation  would  be  helpful  to  Americans  as  bor- 
rowers. The  provision  for  the  East  India  trade  showed  good-will  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  stipulations  concerning  the  West  India  trade 
were  unsatisfactory,  there  was  the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  them  in  two 
years.  The  article  making  provisions  contraband  secured  compensation  in 
case  of  seizure,  and  did  not  abandon  the  general  principles  maintained  by 
the  United  States.  The  privateering  clauses  were  taken  from  treaties 
between  England,  France,  and  Holland.* 

Hamilton,  writing  under  the  signature  of  Camillits,  brought  his  vigorous 


has  steadily  held 


that  extradition  is  obligatory  only  under  treaty 
stipulation,  though  it  may  be  exercised  through 
courtesy  where  no  treaty  demands  it.  Whar- 
ton's International  Law  Digest,  §  268. 

'  Perhaps  the  most  formidable  assault  upon 
the  treaty  was  made  by  A.  J.  Dallas  of  Philadel- 
phia.    See  his  Lift  and  Writings,  160. 

-  The  fear  was  cherished  that  British  settlers 
would  gain  too  large  an  influence  in  American 
public  affairs. 

'  For.  Rel.  i.  503. 

*  In  the  Life  of  Jay,  by  his  son  (i.  329),  it  is 
stated  that  Jay  proposed  to  (irenville  the  aboli- 
tion of  privateering. 


It  may  properly  be  added  here  that  Jay's  son, 
in  the  biography  of  his  father  (i.  326),  sets  out 
these  advantages  gained  by  the  treaty:  i.  Rep- 
aration for  damages  done  by  British  cruisers  was 
secured  by  calling  the  spoliations  acts  done  un- 
der color  of  royal  authority  (Jay's  treaty,  art.  7), 
and  the  United  States  did  receive  {10,345,000. 
3.  By  making  concessions  on  the  claims  for  ne- 
groes, America  obtained  her  other  claims.  3. 
While  the  general  European  policy  was  for  each 
nation  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  its  colonial 
trade,  Jay  obtained  an  important  relaxation  of 
this  policy  from  Great  Britain. 
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powers  of  argumentation  to  the  support  of  the  treaty.  After  a  little  time, 
merchants  who  wanted  to  trade  in  the  Indies  also  held  meetings  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  petitions  for  the  ratification.  The  tide  of  popular  feeling 
against  the  treaty  was  at  last  stayed.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to 
ten,  ratified  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  article  on  the  West  India  trade 
(tiic  twelfth),  which  was  suspended.  The  suspension  was  subsequently 
agreed  to  by  Great  Britain.' 

The  President,  on  March  i,  1796,  communicated  to  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  the  proclamatioa  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  question 
was  immediately  raised,  whether,  under  the  Constitution,  the  House  was 
bound  to  furnish  the  appropriations  needed  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect. 
Assuming  that  it  was  not  thus  bound,  the  House  requested  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  papers  relative  to  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty.  The  President 
respectfully  declined  to  comply."''  A  remarkable  debate,  extending  through 
three  weeks,  ensued.  Madison  and  Gallatin  were  the  leading  opponents  of 
the  President's  views.  Hut  finally,  April  30,  1796,  the  House  voted,  51  to 
48,  that  it  was  expedient  to  carry  the  treat>-  into  effect.^ 

After  this  action,  the  public  excitement  concerning  the  treaty  rapidly 
subsided.  lUit  the  treaty  was  long  subjected  to  severe  criticism  ;*  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  much  of  th.  criticism  was  well  founded.  The 
justification  of  the  treaty  is  foun*^'  in  the  fact  that  it  saved  the  States  from 
a  war  with  Great  Britain,  for  wj.ich  tiiey  were  entirely  unprepared,  and 
gave  them  year^  of  peace,  which  in  their  weakness  they  so  much  needed. 
Looking  back  from  our  present  point  of  view,  we  must  admit  that  the 
completion  of  the  negotiation  was  wise  and  fortunate.'* 

Congress  made  the  necessary  appropriations  for  exec.ting  the  treaty. 


'  Mr.  PickeriniJ,  .Secret.iry  of  St.ite,  in  a  ile- 
sp.itch  to  Mr.  Monroe,  minister  to  France,  Sept. 
12,  1795  (/■'(»:  Kel.  i.  506),  sets  forth  tlie  reasons 
why  the  administration  assentad  to  the  treaty. 
I.  The  negotiation  did  not  proceed  from  any 
predilection  to  (Ireat  Britain.  2.  War  was  seri- 
ously deprecated  as  most  calamitons  to  the 
United  St.itcs.  3.  Many  differences  between 
America  and  (Jreat  Uritain  needed  adjustment 
without  delay.  .(.  The  commerci.tl  part  f)f  the 
treaty,  though  not  unimportant,  was  not  subor- 
din.itc  and  was  not  a  new  measure.  Mr.  Tick- 
ering  argued  that  in  .illowing  tlie  seizure  of  pro- 
vision^.  in  certain  cases  as  contraband,  the  gov- 
ernment had  not  .ibandoned  tild  doctrines,  but 
by  obtaining  compensation  for  provisions  seized 
had  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  Hriti.sh  doc- 
trine, the  application  of  which  by  Kngland, 
America  w.as  in  no  coniiiiion  fully  to  resist.  .As 
his  object  in  the  despatch  w.as  to  convince  the 
French  that  our  action  was  not  unfriendly  to 
them,  he  maintained  that  the  stipulation  con- 
cerning provisions    would    probably    stimidatc 


Americans  to  send  supplies  of  food  to  France, 
since  in  any  event  they  would  be  secure  against 
loss. 

'•'  His  language  was:  "As  it  is  perfectly  clear 
to  iriy  tmderstanding  that  the  assent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  necessary  to 
the  v.alidity  of  a  treaty;  as  the  treaty  with  Cire.al 
Uritain  exhibits  in  itself  all  the  objects  requiring 
legislative  provision,  and  on  these  the  papers 
called  for  can  throw  no  light ;  anil  as  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  due  administration  of  the  government 
that  the  boundaries  ti.xcd  by  the  Constitution 
between  the  different  departments  should  be 
preserved,  0  jusi  regard  to  the  Constitution  and 
to  the  duty  of  my  ofTice,  under  all  the  circum- 
st.inces  of  this  cise,  forbid  a  compliance  with 
your  request."    Annals,  rst  st.u.  4th  Cong.,  761. 

"  For  the  debate,  see  Ibid.  423-783;  970- 
1291. 

*  For  rec^.it  criticism,  see  Schouler's  Hislorr 
IK  .S".  i.  202,  and  Adams's  Gallalin,  158. 

''  For  collation  of  import.".nt  judicial  interpre- 
tations of  the  treaty,  see  Wharton's  Digtst  of 
int.  /.aw,  §  150  ((. 
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May  6,  1796,  and  Parliament,  July  4,  1797. 
appointed  to  settle  claims.' 


Two  mixed  commissions  were 


ism  ;  *  and  it 


Meanwhile,  (liirinj;  these  prolongeil  negotiations  •  th  Great  Britain  from 
the  arrival  of  Hammond  to  the  conclusion  of  Jay's  treaty,  our  relations 
with  rrance  were  far  from  harmonious.  We  have  already  spoken  briefly 
of  Genet's  e.xtraordinary  course.  He  became  so  offensive  that  his  recall 
was  aske'J  in  /"lUgust,  1793.  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  had  been  appointed 
minister  to  1-' ranee  in  1792,  had,  by  his  sympathies  with  the  royalist  party, 
become  unacceptable  to  the  revolutionary  party,  which  had  come  into 
power,  and  the  E.xecutive  Provisory  Council  of  the  I''rench  Republic 
requested  that  he  should  be  recalleil.  Accordingly,  May  27,  1794,  Wash- 
ington recalled  him  and  appointed  James  Monroe  in  his  stead.-  Monroe 
was  opposed  to  the  administration  in  politics,  had  stoutly  opposed  the 
confirmation  of  Jay,  and  warmly  sympathized  with  France.  In  the  circum- 
stances the  appointment  was  not  a  wise  one,  since  the  minister  could  not 
be  in  sympathy  either  with  Jay  or  with  Washington,  wiien  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  three  was  greatly  needed. 

Monroe  was  directed  to  say  that  Jay  was  instructed  to  do  nothing  incom- 
patible with  tiie  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  France.  He  was  also 
directed  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  removal  of  an  embargo  which  had  been 
placed  on  American  vessels  at  Bordcau.x,  to  ask  compensation  for  illegal 
captures  of  our  ships  and  goods,  to  demand  the  correction  of  violations 
by  France  of  her  treaties  with  us,  to  remove  suspicions  which  France  en- 
tertained of  the  purposes  of  Jay's  mission,  and  to  invoke  the  aid  of  France 
in  securing  for  us  from  Spain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.^ 

Monroe  was  cordially  received,  and  during  his  few  months'  stay  main- 
tained pleasant  personal  relations  with  the  French  government.  He  found 
the  Directory  much  disturbed  by  the  negotiation  of  Jay's  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain.*  They  presented  to  him  what  they  called  "  a  summary  expo- 
sition of  the  complaints  of  the  French  government  against  the  government 
of  the  United  States."^'  These  were  substantially  complaints  that  America 
was  violating  the  treaty  of  1778  by  allowing  United  States  courts  to  take 
jurisdiction  over  French  prizes,  and  by  admitting  British  men-of-war  to 
American  ports;  that  she  was  violating  the  Consular  Convention  of  1788 
by  neglecting  to  empower  any  one  to  enforce  consular  judgments  ;  that  the 
Am  rican  government  permitted  the  captain  of  the  "  Cassius "  to  be 
arrested  in  Philadelphia  for  an  offence  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  French 


'  For  a  succinct  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
tl>e  commi.ssions  see  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis's 
Nolet  on  Trmlifs  of  the  U.  S.,  1013,  a  work  to 
wlilcli  once  for  all  we  wish  to  acknowledge  our 
great  obligations.  No  one  can  traverse  the 
ground  covered  by  this  chapter  without  receiving 
assistance  from  Mr.  Davis  at  every  step. 

'^  For.  Rfl.  i.  463. 

•  For.  Kfl.  i.  668. 


*  Jav,  it  will  \k  renjcmbered,  refused  to  com 
ply  with  Ntonroe's  request  for  information  con- 
cerning thy  negotiation  and  for  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  to  lay  before  the  French  government. 
Jay  offered  to  send  the  desired  information  in 
confidence  to  ^fonroe  personally,  but  the  latter 
was  unwilling  to  receive  it  unless  he  conld  com- 
municate it. 

•  /-'or.  AW,  i.  730. 
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minister's  effects  to  be  seized  by  a  British  vessel  within  American  waters ; 
and,  finally,  that  Jay's  treaty,  by  increasing  the  number  of  articles  which 
as  contraband  a  neutral  was  forbidden  to  carry,  and  especially  by  allowing 
provisions  to  be  seized  as  contraband  in  certain  cases,  was  discriminating 
in  favor  of  England  and  against  France.  On  July  2,  1796,  the  Directory 
decided  to  notify  all  neutral  or  allied  states  that  the  French  would  treat  all 
neutral  vessels  as  these  suffered  the  English  to  treat  them.  Mr.  Pickering- 
made  long  replies  to  the  complaints  of  the  Directory  in  his  instructions  to 
Mr.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  who  was  commissioned  in  September,  1796,  to  succeed 
Monroe,'  and  in  correspondence  with  the  French  minister  to  the  United 
States,  Adet.''^  In  October  the  Directory  recalled  Adet  and  issued  a 
decree  prohibiting  the  importation  of  manufactured  articles  of  English 
make  or  of  P2nglish  commerce.  They  announced  to  Monroe  that  they 
would  neither  recognize  nor  receive  a  minister  from  the  United  States  until 
reparation  was  made  for  the  grievances  of  which  they  had  complained. 
Mr.  Pinckney  was  treated  in  the  most  discourteous  manner.  He  was  placed 
under  police  supervision,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  retire  to  Amsterdam.^ 
The  President  of  the  Directory,  in  his  farewell  address  to  Monroe,  among 
other  words  insulting  to  that  minister's  government,  spoke  of  "  the  conde- 
scension of  the  American  government  to  the  wishes  of  its  ancient  tyrants." 
Decree  after  decree  was  issued,  calculated  and  intended  to  destroy  Ameri- 
can commerce.  Neutral  ships  carrying  enemy's  pro^.-^rty  were  to  be  cap- 
tured, enemy's  goods  on  neutral  ships  were  to  be  confiscaied,  the  treaty  of 
1778  was  to  be  treated  as  modified  so  as  to  conform  to  the  French  interpre- 
tation of  Jay's  treaty.  It  was  under  such  clouds  that  Washington's  admin- 
istration ended  and  John  Adams's  began. 

With  the  approbation  of  boih  houses  of  Congress  President  Adams 
decided  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  adjust  our  difficulties  with  France  by 
negotiation.  He  appointed  John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  and  Elbridge  Gerry 
6f  Massachusetts,  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Pinckney  as  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  French  government.*  The  three  envoys  met  in  Paris  Octo- 
ber 4,  1 797,  and  on  the  8th  had  an  interview  with  Talleyrand,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  told  them  that  when  he  had  finished  a  report  on 
the  United  States  which  the  Directors  had  ordered  him  to  make,  he  would 
let  them  know  what  steps  were  to  follow.  Soon  after  three  gentlemen, 
referred  to  in  the  despatches  of  the  American  ministers  as  X,  Y,  and  Z,^ 


'  For.  Rd.  i.  559,  579. 

-  Mr.  Pickering  in  his  letter  recalling  Monroe 
criticised  him  for  not  having  pressed  upon  the  Di- 
rectory with  promptness  and  vigor  the  arguments 
which  Pickering  had  furnished  in  explanation  of 
Jay's  Treaty.  Monroe  on  his  return  demanded 
of  Pickering  the  reasons  of  his  recall.  When 
Pickering  gave  them,  Monroe  published  a  pam- 
])hlet  entitled  A  View  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Executive,  in  which  he  defended  his  action  and 
criticised  the  administration.     [See  further  on 


this  matter  the  Editorial    Xotes  following  the 
present  chapter.  —  Kd.] 

•'  Garden,  Hist.  Gen.  dcs  Trailh  tie  Pai.\;  vi. 
It8. 

*  l''ranci-i  Dana,  Chief  Justice  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  first  appointed,  but  declined  the  plate, 
and  Cierry  was  named  in  his  stead.  The  in- 
structions of  the  Commissioners  are  found  in 
/•'or.  Kel.  ii.  156. 

*  The  name  of  Y  is  given  by  Gerr)-  as  M. 
Hcllamy,  that  of  /  as  M.  Hautval.  The  State 
Department  has  that  of  X.     IMii.  211. 
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es  following  the 
itis  (/(•   Paix,  vi. 


began  to  visit  them.  These  persons,  professing  to  represent  in  some  sense 
Talleyrand  and  the  Directory,  made  certain  extraordinary  propositions. 
They  said  that  before  negotiations  could  be  begun  President  Adams  must 
apologize  for  language  used  in  his  message  to  Congress  concerning  the 
French  government ;  that  the  United  States  must  make  a  loan  to  France ; 
and  that  the  envoys  must  give  money  —  they  named  ^£,'50,000  as  a  proper 
sum  —  to  members  of  the  Directory  as  a  douceur,  in  other  words,  as  a 
bribe. ^  After  listening  for  a  fortnight  to  these  agents,  the  American 
envoys  agreed  on  November  5th  "  to  hold  no  more  indirect  intercourse  with 
the  government."  Tney  renewed,  but  in  vain,  their  efforts  to  begin  nego- 
tiations with  Talleyrand.  On  January  27,  1798,  they  addressed  to  him  an 
elaborate  review  of  Uie  situation  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
and  announced  that  if  there  was  no  hope  of  soon  beginning  negotiations 
they  should  wish  to  have  their  return  home  facilitated.  After  holding  two 
unprofitable  interviews  with  him  they  received  a  despatch  from  him,  dated 
March  18,  in  which  he  made  the  remarkable  stateraen'.  that  "the  Execu- 
tive Directory  is  disposed  to  treat  with  that  one  of  the  three  whose  opin- 
ions, presumed  to  be  more  impartial,  promised  in  the  course  of  the  explana- 
tions more  of  that  reciprocal  confidence  which  is  indi<  pensable."  "^  Pinck- 
ney  and  Marshall  at  once  withdrew  from  Paris  ;  Gerry  remained  until  July, 
but  declined  to  enter  into  formal  negotiations  which  Talleyrand  requested 
him  to  undertake.  Talleyrand  disowned  connection  with  the  secret  agents, 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  were  employed  by  him.^  Gerry  vindicated  his 
course  in  remaining  after  his  colleagues  had  gone  by  his  fear  of  war,  which 
Talleyrand  threatened  would  be  declared  if  he  left.  However  patriotic  his 
motives,  his  decision  has  been  generally  and  justly  condemned.*  The  whole 
procedure  of  Talleyrand  reflects  the  greatest  discredit  on  him  and  on  the 
Directory. 

On  hearing  of  the  treatment  the  envoys  had  received,  the  American 
people  were  filled  with  indignation.  Congress  passed  numerous  Acts  look- 
ing to  preparation  for  war.  Washington  accepted  the  position  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  and  Commander-in-Chief.  The  treaties  with  France  were 
declared  abrogated.^  The  President  expressed  the  general  feeling  when  in 
his  message  in  June,  1 798,  he  declared :  "  I  will  never  send  another  min- 
ister to  France  without  assurance  that  he  will  be  received,  respected,  and 
honored  as  the  representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  independent 


*  The  details  of  the  interviews  of  the  envoys 
with  these  French  agents  are  given  at  length  in 
For.  AW.  ii.  158  et  seq.  See  also  Garden,  vi. 
120,  who  has  only  words  of  condemnation  for 
the  treatment  of  the  envoys. 

'  For.  Rtl.  ii.  191. 

'  See  Pickering's  Report  on  the  whole  trans- 
.iction,  Ibid.  229. 

*  See  Austin's  Life  of  Gerry,  vol.  vii.  chaps. 
7  and  8,  for  such  defence  as  can  be  made  of  his 
action. 


'  The  constitutional  and  the  international 
question  whether  the  United  States  was  at  war 
with  France  in  1799  became  important  in  de- 
termining the  validity  of  claims  of  citizens  for 
damages  from  French  spoliations.  The  tenor 
of  judicial  decisions  has  been  that  the  nations 
were  not  at  war,  although  some  engagements 
took  place  between  the  armed  vessels  of  the  two 
governments.     See  Wharton's  Int.  Law  /hgest. 
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nation."  But  just  as  the  clouds  of  war  were  gathering  upon  the  horizon  a 
ray  of  hope  of  continued  peace  broke  in  upon  the  country  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  William  Vans  Murray,  minister  at  the  Hague,  was  ap- 
proached by  M.  Pichon,  the  secretary  of  the  French  legation  at  that 
capital,  who,  doubtless  by  Talleyrand's  direction,  disavowed  on  the  part 


ELBRIDGE  GERRY.' 

of  the  Directory  any  purpose  to  make  war,  and  intimated  a  desire  to  treat 
with  a  suitable  envoy,  particularly  with  such  a  man  as  Murray.  Still  later, 
Pichon  was  authorized  to  say  that  a  minister  from  the  United  States  "would 
undoubtedly  be  received  with  the  respect  due  to  the  representative  of  a 
free,  independent,  and  powerful  nation."  This  was  so  obviously  a  response 
to  President  Adams's  message  that  he  nominated  Murray  as  Minister  to 
France.  Afterward  he  named  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,  and 
Gov.  Davie  of  North  Carolina,  as  associates  with  Murray. ^     But  Ellsworth 

1  There  was  strong  oppo'sition,  even  by  the  ties  shown  by  France,  overtures  ought  not  to  be 
Federalists,  to  the  appointment  of  Murray  alone,  accepted  from  her  which  did  not  come  more  di- 
It  was  thought  by  scine  that  after  the  indigni-     rectly  and  frankly.     Washington  was  inclined  to 

*  [Following  an  engraving  in  Austin's  Li/e  of  Gerry,  being  by  Longacre  after  a  drawing  by  Vanderlyn. 
There  was  a  large  mezzotint  engraving  issued  in  1811.  (Copy  in  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.)  Cf.  cut  in  Gay,  Pop.  Hist. 
{/.  5.  iv.  135.  — Ei).] 
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and  Davie  were  not  to  sail  until  assurances  were  given  by  France  that  they 
would  be  properly  received.     These  assurances  were  given  by  Talleyrand. 

The  instructions  to  the  Commission  required  them  to  demand  indem- 
nity for  spoliations  of  our  commerce  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty.'  The  o'A 
treaties  were  not  to  be  revived,  especially  the  seventeenth  and  twenty- 
second  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  of  1778  were  not 
to  be  inserted  in  a  new  treaty  unless  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  not  to  derogate  from  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  Articles  of 
Jay's  Treaty.^  A  Claims  Commission  was  to  be  established.  There  was 
to  be  no  guaranty  of  French  dominion,  and  no  alliance,  no  aid,  no  loan, 
no  consular  judicial  authority,  and  the  treaty  should  not  be  of  more  than 
twelve  years'  duration. 

On  March  30,  1800,  tiic  envoys  were  presented  to  the  First  Consul,  and 
soon  entered  upon  their  negotiations.  On  asking  a  provision  for  the  settle- 
ment, according  to  the  old  treaties,  of  claims  for  damages  inflicted  on  our 
commerce  prior  to  July  7,  1798,  the  date  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaties 
by  Congress,  they  were  met  by  the  French  contention  that  one  party  could 
not  alone  abrogate  a  treaty.  The  French  added,  however,  that  they  were 
willing  to  consider  the  action  of  the  United  States  as  equivalent  to  war, 
and  so  working  an  abrogation  of  the  treaties.  But  in  that  case,  they 
argued,  no  indemnity  could  be  claimed.  A  fresh  start  could  be  taken  and 
a  new  treaty  made.  The  alternative  must  be  the  acknowledgment  of 
abrogation  and  no  indemnity,  or  the  continuance  of  the  old  treaties  and  a 
claim  for  indemnity.  Our  ministers  decided  to  take  the  first  horn  of  the 
dilemma,  to  abandon  their  instructions,  to  give  up  their  claims  for  indem- 
nity, and  to  regard  the  treaties  as  abrogated.  In  the  place  of  indemnity 
they  sought  to  get  rid  of  the  duty  of  affording  asylum  exclusively  to 
French  privateers  and  of  guaranteeing  French  possessions  in  America. 
The  French  objected  that  this  would  leave  the  priority  or  preference  of 
asylum  to  England.     So  the  negotiations  on  this  line  broke  down. 

The  Commission  next  proposed  the  negotiation  of  a  temporary  conven- 
tion, which  was  speedily  accomplished.  It  was  very  long,  consisting  of 
twenty-seven  articles,  and  was  very  general  in  its  stipulations.  The  most 
important  features  were  provisions  to  avoid  abuses  in  captures  (especially 
the  French  demand  for  a  ro/c  d' Equipage),  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
convoy,  the  placing  of  France  on  the  most  favored  nation  basis  as  to  asy- 
lum  for  privateers,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  "  free  ships,  free 
goods,"  and  prohibition  of  the  sequestration  of  debts.  The  second  article, 
which  held  the  treaties  of  1778  and  1788  in  abeyance  and  promised  future 


r  ! 


this  view.     See  liis  letter  to  Pickering  in  Lije  of    Henry.     The  latter  declined  on  account  of  old 


Pkiering  i^y  Pickering  and  Upham),  iii.  437. 
A  description  of  a  spirited  interview  between 
leading  Federalists  and  President  Adanns  in  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  Murray  is  found  in 
the  same  volume,  p.  439.  The  President  then 
added   the  names    of    Ellsworth    and    Patrick 


age,  and  Davie's  name  was  sent  in. 

»  For.  Rel.  ii.  306. 

2  These  articles  in  the  two  treaties  pertained 
to  the  admission  of  prizes  to  ports,  and  to  the 
fitting  of  privateers  in  ports. 
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negotiation,  was  stricken  out  at  the  instance  of  the  Senate,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  treaty  was  limited  to  eight  years.' 

The  vindication  of  this  treaty,  like  that  of  Jay's  treaty,  is  to  be  found 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  it  delivered  the  United  States  from  the  perils  of 
war.  It  may  also  be  said  that  it  made  it  possible  to  acquire  Louisiana  by 
purchase  three  years  later,  while  if  the  unhappy  difficulties  with  France  had 
continued  much  longer,  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  would  probably  not 
have  been  within  reach. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  trace  the  early  negotiations  with  Spain.  John  Jay, 
who  remained  long  at  Madrid  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  failed  even 
to  obtain  formal  recognition  as  M-nister.  The  attempt  which  as  Secretary 
of  State  he  afterward  made  to  negotiate  a  treaty  in  Philadelphi?.  with 
Gardoqui,  the  Spanish  minister,  alsc  failed.  In  1790  Jefferson,  ther  Secre- 
tary of  State,  instructed  Mr.  Carmichael,  the  American  charg^  at  Madrid, 
to  intimate  to  Spain  that  the  question  of  the  right  to  navigate  the  Missis- 
sippi must  be  settled.  But  this  led  to  no  result.  In  1791  Mr.  Carmichael 
and  Mr.  Short,  then  charge  at  Paris,  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  Spain,  in  which  provisions  should  be  made  for  adjust- 
ing boundaries,  foi-  recognizing  a  claim  to  the  right  o'  navigating  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  for  settling  the  conditions  of  commercial  intercourse.  But 
Spain,  shocked  at  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  was  turning  with  a  friendly 
spirit  towards  England.  The  relations  of  the  American  government  with 
England  were  strained,  and  nothing  was  effected  by  the  commissioners. 
But  by  1794  Spain  and  England  had  drifted  apart,  and  Jaudenes,  the  Span- 
ish minister  to  the  United  States,  intimated  to  Randolph,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  that  Spain  would  negotiate  with  a  minister  of  proper  dignity  and 
position. 

Accordingly,  in  November,  1794,  Thomas  Pinkney  was  transferred  from 
London  to  Madrid  to  enter  upon  negotiations.  He  reached  the  Spanish 
capital  at  the  end  of  June,  1795.  He  encountered  so  many  difficulties  in 
his  discussions  with  the  Spanish  minister,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  that  on 
October  24th  he  demanded  his  passports,  that  he  might  return  to  England. 
The  result  was  that  a  treaty  was  completed  in  three  days.^     Its  terms  were, 


'  The  details  of  these  negotiations  are  found 
in  For.  h'el,  ii.  307  et  scq.  Napoleon  in  ratifying 
the  convention  with  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, striking  out  the  second  article,  added  this 
proviso :  "  that  by  this  retrenchment  the  two 
.States  «nounce  the  respect!  .-e  pretensions  which 
were  the  object  of  said  article."  The  Senate 
accepted  this,  and  ratifications  were  exchanged. 
"  So  died  ^he  treaties  of  1778,  with  all  the  obli- 
gations which  they  imposed,  and  with  them 
passed  from  the  field  of  international  conten- 
tion the  claims  of  American  citizens  for  French 
spoliation,"  says  the  Court  of  Claims,  May  17, 
1886  (in  the  case  of   IVillium  Gray,  Atiministra- 


tor,  V.  The  United  States).  Among  the  emb.ir- 
rassing  obligations  from  which  the  United  States 
were  freed  was  that  of  guaranteeing  the  Ameii- 
can  possessions  of  France,  an  obligation  which 
they  did  not  meet  when  her  West  India  Islands 
were  taken  by  Great  Britain.  As  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  against  France  were  sacri- 
ficed to  relieve  the  country  from  the  obligations 
laid  by  the  treaty  of  1778,  it  has  been  long  main- 
tained with  justice  that  those  claims  should  be 
met  by  their  own  government. 

-  The  correspondence  between  Pinkney  and 
the  Prince  of  Peace  is  found  in  For.  Rel.  i.  533  et 
sei].  The  chief  difHculties  arose  from  the  fact  that 
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on  tlie  whole,  very  favorable  to  the  United  States.  The  southern  boundary 
line  between  the  States  and  "he  Spanish  territory  was  the  line  established 
by  the  Treaty  of  Independence  with  Great  Britain,  and  a  commission  was 
to  be  appointed  to  run  it.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  free 
only  to  Spanish  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  unless  Spain 
should  extend  the  privilege  to  others  by  special  convention.  American 
citizens  were  permitted  for  three  years  to  use  New  Orleans  as  a  port  of 
deposit  and  export  without  paying  other  duty  than  a  fair  rent  for  stores. 
This  privilege  was  to  be  continued  either  at  New  Orleans  or  at  some  other 
point  on  the  river.  A  claims  commission  was  to  be  established,  to  sit  at 
Philadelphia.  The  doctrine  of  "  free  ships,  free  goods,"  was  recognized. 
Neither  naval  stores  nor  provisions  were  to  be  deemed  contraband.  Each 
state  was  to  restrain  the  Indians  within  its  borders,  and  was  to  refrain  from 
making  treaties  with  Indians  beyond  its  territory. 

But  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  no  means  terminated  the  difficulties 
with  Spain.  The  commissioners  could  not  even  make  a  beginning  of  run- 
ning the  boundary  line.  The  Spanish  governor  would  not  withdraw  the 
troops  which  were  upon  American  territory  until  it  was  decided  whether 
they  should  destroy  their  works,  whether  the  property  of  Spanish  residents 
remaining  within  American  bounds  would  be  safe,  whether  he  could  be 
sure  that  the  Indians  would  be  quiet,  and  whether  there  was  not  danger  of 
a  British  invasion  from  Canada.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
told  the  Spanish  authorities  to  do  as  they  pleased  about  destroying  their 
works,  offered  protection  to  Spanish  residents,  and  cited  the  declaration  of 
the  British  minister  that  the  rumor  of  an  intended  invasion  was  groundless.' 
Spain,  in  1797,  when  engaged  in  war  with  England,  formally  protested 
against  Jay's  Treaty.  She  complained  that  the  placing  of  naval  stores  and 
provisions  on  the  contraband  list  worked  hardship  and  injustice  to  her;  that 
the  American  government  undertook  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  English 
to  navigate  the  Mississippi  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1794,  notwith- 
standing its  agreement  with  Spain  in  1795  that  she  alone  could  grant  the 
privilege  of  navigation  to  any  nation  but  the  United  States  ;  and  that  by  the 
explanatory  article,  added  by  England  and  the  United  States  to  Jay's 
Treaty  in  1796,  it  had  been  provided  that  no  stipulation  or  treaty  concluded 
since  then  was  to  deiogate  from  the  right  to  free  communication  and  com- 
merce guaranteed  by  the  third  article  of  Jay's  Treaty.  The  Secretary  of 
State  made  answer  to  these  complaints  in  a  somewhat  prolonged  discussion. 
He  also  entered  complaints  of  Spanish  orders  depriving  American  citizens 
of  the  right  to  store  their  goods  at  New  Orleans,  and  filed  claims  for  dam- 
ages from  that  cause  and  from  maritime  spoliations.^ 

In  August,  1802,  Mr.    Pinkr  ^y  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with 


.Spain  did  not  want  to  treat  of  commerce,  wanted 
to  limit  the  <ise  of  the  Mississippi  to  .Spain  and 
the  United  States,  and  wanted  the  American 
claims  settled  on  a  basis  which  could  not  be 
accepted. 


1  The  correspondence  on  these  questions  is 
found  in  For.  Rel.  ii.  20,  78. 

2  The  papers  setting  out  the  position  of  each 
country  in  these  controversies  are  given  in  For. 
Rtl.  ii.  440,  469. 
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Spain,  setting  up  a  commission  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  for  dam- 
ages which  citizens  of  tie  iwo  countries  had  filed.  But  provision  was  not 
made  in  it  for  the  paymerl  ly  Spain  of  damages  inflicted  in  Spanish  ports 
and  waters  on  American  commerce  by  French  cruisers.'  The  Senate  on 
this  account  was  reluctant  to  approve  the  treaty,  but  finally  did  advise 
its  ratification.  Soon  afterwards  the  two  countries  were  involved  in  discus- 
sions concerning  the  extent  of  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
France  in  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  the  king  of  Spain  withheld  his  sig- 
nature from  the  treaty  of  1802.  We  postpone  the  study  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  ensued  upon  this  territorial  question  until  we  have  considered 
the  history  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  which  led  to  it.^ 

By  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  which  was  signed  October  i,  1800,  Spain 
ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  in  return  for  the  assurance  by  France  that  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  Spain,  should  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  king,  and  have  his  territory  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Tus- 
cany.8  Rumors  of  the  purport  of  the  treaty  reached  America  in  the  spring 
of  1 80 1,  though  its  exact  terms  were  not  known  here  till  some  months 
later.  The  excitement  which  the  news  was  calculated  to  arouse  was  greatly 
increased  by  t  proclamation  of  the  Spanish  intendant  at  New  Orleans, 
issued  October  16,  .802,  declaring  that  that  place  could  be  no  longer  used 
as  a  place  of  deposit.  Nor  did  he  announce  any  other  place  of  deposit, 
although  the  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  stipulated  that  one 
should  be  designated,  if  that  port  should  be  closed.  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  direct  the  governors  of  States  to  call  out  80,000  militia,  if 
needed,  and  appropriated  two  millions  of  dollars  to  purchase  the  Island  of 
Orleans  and  adjacent  lands.*  Early  in  January,  1803,  the  President  decided 
to  send  James  Monroe  to  France,  to  be  associated  with  Robert  R.  Livings- 
ton, the  minister  in  that  country,  as  a  commission  to  negotiate  for  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas.^  They  were  instructed,  if  France 
were  obstinate  about  selling  the  territory  desired,  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  British  government,  with  a  view  to  prevent  France  frcin  taking  posses- 
sion of  Louisiana.* 

Meantime,  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  dreaming  of  building  up  a  powerful 
French  colony  in  Louisiana,  saw  the  clouds  of  war  gathering  on  the  horizon, 
and  began  to  consider  the  expediency  of  selling  the  entire  province.  On 
April  loth  he  had  a  long  interview  on  the  subject  with  M.  Marbois,  who  had 
been  in  diplomatic  service  in  this  country,  and  General  Berthier,  who  had 


1  for.  Rcl.  ii.  475. 

2  For.  Me/,  ii.  596  et  scq.  Spain  argued  that 
she  was  not  responsible  for  damages  by  French 
cruisers  whose  American  prizes  were  brought 
into  .Spanish  ports  and  then  condemned  by 
Fiench  consuls,  because  she  was  powerless  to 
prevent  the  action. 

'  Garden,  Hist.  Gin.  di's  Iraitis  de  Paix,  viii. 
46. 


*  A  motion  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  send 
50,000  militia  and  seize  New  Orleans,  and  to  vote 
$15,000,000.  But  more  moderate  counsels  pre- 
vailed. The  British  and  Spanish  ministers  both 
tried  to  induce  the  intendant  to  withdraw  his 
proclamation. 

*  Madison  to  Livingston,  For.  Rel,  ii.  529- 
«  IHd.  555. 
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served  in  the  French  army  in  America  during  the  Revolution,  and  who  had 
negotiated  and  signed  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso.  The  former  warmly 
urged  the  cession  of  Louisiana ;  the  latter  as  warmly  opposed  it.  On  the 
morning  of  the  loth,  tidings  came  from  London  that  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
was  ended  and  war  was  at  hand.  Bonaparte  at  once  sent  for  Marbois,  and 
ordered  him  to  open  negotiations  immediately  with  Livingston,  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Monroe,  whose  appointment  had  been  announced 
to  the  First  Consul.  He  told  Marbois  not  to  accept  less  than  fifty  millions 
of  francs  for  the  province.  Monroe  reached  Paris  on  the  12th  of  April, 
and  the  negotiations  wenc  r>n  rapidly.* 

Marbois  first  fixed  the  \>t'  ^  of  the  cession  at  80,000,000  francs,  and 
asked  in  addition  that  the  United  States  should  pay  the  claims  due  from 
France  to  American  citizens,  reckoned  at  20,000,000  francs.  The  sum 
finally  agreed  on  was  60,000,000  francs,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  20,000,000 
francs  to  meet  the  claims  of  Americans.*  The  treaty  made  the  cession. 
Two  conventions  were  made :  one  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  and  the 
mode  of  payment,  the  other  the  method  of  settling  the  claims  due  to  Amer- 
ican citizens.  The  treaty  did  not  attempt  a  precise  description  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  territory  ceded.  It  copied  from  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso 
the  article  which  ceded  the  territory  to  France,  and  transferred  that  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States.^  An  attempt  to  define  the  limits  with  exactness 
would  probably  have  been  unsuccessful.  It  was  thought  that  there  were 
advantages  in  describing  the  extent  of  the  cession  in  these  general  terms. 
When  Bonaparte's  attention  was  called  to  the  form  of  the  stipulation,  he 
jaid,  "  If  it  was  not  somewhat  vague  already,  it  would  perhaps  be  politic  to 
ma  'i  it  so."  *  The  treaty  gave  to  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  exclusive 
right  for  twelve  years  lo  brHp-  into  the  ports  of  Louisiana  the  products  of 
their  countries  or  colonies  on  the  same  terms  as  Americans ;  it  placed 
French  vessels,  after  twelve  years,  on  the  most  favored  nation  basis,  and 
promised  the  admission  of  the  French  inhabitants  to  American  citizenship 
at  the  earliest  time  practicable,  and  assured  immediate  protection  of  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  property,  and  religion.  The  treaty  and  the 
two  conventions  were  signed  on  the  30th  of  April,  in  less  than  three  weeks 
after  the  commission  began  their  work.^     It  were  superfluous  to  dwell  upon 


'  Garden  (viii.  56)  gives  a  most  interesting 
accoui  of  the  interview  of  Bonaparte  v  i-.h  his 
two  courisellors,  and  of  his  decision. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Livingston,  in 
a  letter,  dated  April  13th,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  suggested  that  if  the  price  necessary  to 
secure  the  province  seemed  too  great,  the  teni- 
tory  west  of  the  Mississippi  might  be  sold  to 
some  friendly  power,  and  the  American  govern- 
ment be  thus  reimbursed,    (/br.  Rel.  ii.  554.1 

•  The  cession  in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso 
tises  general  terms  only  in  defining  the  territory. 
It  speaks  of  it  as  of  "the  same  extent  that  it 
now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had 


when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  should 
be  after  the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into 
between  Spain  and  other  states."  The  treaty  of 
1803  cedes  "  the  said  territory,  with  all  its  rights 
and  appurtenances,  as  fully  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  have  been  acquired  by  the  French 
Republic  in  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty 
concluded  with  His  Catholic  Majesty." 

♦  Garden,  //ist.  des  Traitis,  viii.  75. 

••  There  was  subsequently  some  unprofitable 
discussion  between  the  friends  of  Livingston  and 
those  of  Monroe  concerning  the  relative  credit 
due  to  each  for  the  success  of  this  negotiation. 
Even  these  two  gentlemen  allowed  themselves 
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the  vast  and  i)crmaneni:  political  and  economical  consequences  to  the  United 
States  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.' 

While  the  negotiation  of  the  Louisiana  '  -as  proceeding  in  France, 

Rufus  King,  minister  to  ICngland,  anil  L  iawkesbury  were  completing 

a  convention  for  determining  more  accurately  the  northern  boundary  be- 
tween American  territory  and  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  fifth  article  pro- 
vided that  the  line  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Mississippi 
should  be  the  shortest  between  the  two  points.  But  as  their  convention  was 
signed  May  1 2,  1 803,  twelve  tiays  later  than  the  treaty  with  France,  which 
gave  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  all  the  territory  France  was  entitled 
to  under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Senate  feared  that  the  fifth  article  of 
the  convention  with  England  might  work  a  limitation  of  our  rights  under 
the  French  treaty,  and  so  dropped  it.  The  liritish  did  not  agree  to  this 
alteration  of  the  convention.^ 

After  the  completion  of  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Mon- 
roe repaired  to  London  to  assume  the  duties  of  minister  at  the  Court  of  St 
James.  He  was  specially  charged  with  the  task  of  securing  a  treaty  which 
should  bind  (ireat  Britain  to  abstain  from  the  search  of  American  vessels, 
from  the  impressment  of  seamen  taken  from  such  ships,  from  the  abuses 
of  blockade,  and  from  other  wrongs  which  were  suffered  at  her  hands.^ 

The  downfall  of  the  Addington  ministry  soon  after  Monroe  had  opened 
correspondence  with  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  accession  of  the  Pitt  ministry 
with  Lord  Harrowby  in  the  foreign  office,  and  the  absence  of  Monroe  on 
public  business  in  Spain  for  several  months,  made  progress  impossible  for 
two  years.  In  May,  1806,  William  Pinkney  was  united  with  Monroe  in  a 
commission  for  negotiation  with  Great  Britain.  After  the  death  of  Pitt,  the 
Fox-Grenville  ministry  showed  so  conciliatory  a  disposition  that  hopes  for 
reasonable  success  in  the  negotiation  seemed  justified.*  But  Fox  soon  be- 
came too  ill  to  attend  to  affairs.  Lord  Auckland  and  Lord  Holland  were 
appointed  commissioners.  On  December  31,  1806,  a  treaty,  which  was  far 
from  satisfactory  to  the  American  commissioners,  was  completed." 


to  write  upon  the  matter.  See  Livingston  to 
Madison  {For.  Kel.  ii.  573),  and  Monroe  MSS, 
referred  to  in  Oilman's  Monroe,  p.  84  ;  Hunt's 
Life  of  Edward  Livingston,  p.  305.  They  worked 
with  practical  harmony  during  the  negotiation, 
whatever  feelings  of  rivalry,  if  any,  they  then 
cherished. 

'  The  prolonged  debates  on  the  so-called 
French  spoliation  claims  of  .\mericans  for  dam- 
ages done  to  their  commerce  by  the  French  have 
created  a  somewhat  voluminous  literature  of 
Congressional  reports,  memorials,  etc.,  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  early  treaties  with  France, 
and  especially  of  the  conventions  of  1800  and 
1803.  An  excellent  summary  of  the  discussions 
is  found  in  Wharton's  Digest  of  Jut.  Law,  ii.  248 
tt  seij.,  where  copious  references  are  given  to 
authorities.    The  subject  has  engaged  the  atten- 


tion of  many  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  law- 
yers down  to  this  day.  No  better  succinct  dis- 
cussion of  it  can  be  found  than  that  given  in  the 
opinions  of  the  Court  of  Claims  (through  Judge 
John  Davis),  rendered  May  17  and  24,  1886,  and 
Nov.  7,  1887  ( Wm.  Gray,  Administrator,  v.  U.  S., 
and  ;r»/.  /".  //oojier,  Ad'r,  v.  I/.  S.). 

-  For.  Kel.  ii.  584-591.  .See  Monroe's  inter- 
view with  Lord  Harrowby  on  the  subject  (//'/(/. 
iii.  93).  The  latter  objected  with  spirit  to  the 
procedure  of  ratifying  a  part  of  a  treaty.  Mon- 
roe reminded  him  that  such  a  course  in  resnect 
to  Jay's  treaty  had  proved  satisfactory. 

*  For  project  of  the  treaty  drawn  by  the  State 
Department,  and  the  explanations  of  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, see  For.  Rel.  iii.  82-89. 

*  For.  Rel.  iii.  113,  116,  117. 

^  The  treaty  is  given  in  For.  Kel.  iii.  147. 
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The  fundamental  defect  of  the  treaty  was  that  it  contained  no  concession 
from  (ircat  Uritain  on  the  important  subject  of  the  impressment  of  seamen. 
The  British  were  willing  to  give  assurance  tliat  impressment  should  be 
resorted  to  only  on  c.xtraordiniry  occasions  and  unilei  certain  precautions, 
but  they  were  fortified  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  in  the  stubborn 


\V1LI.I.\M    PINKXEV.* 

maintenance  of  the  doctrine  that  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas  were 
not  neutral  territory  in  such  a  sense  as  to  forbid  visitation  and  search  by 
the  British  navy  in  the  pursuit  of  British  subjects.  Finding  all  attempts 
to  move  the  British  commissioners  on  this  point  vain,  Monroe  and  Pink- 
ney  reluctantly  signed  the  treaty,  which  in  tiicir  opinion  had  merits  render- 
ing it  worthy  of  ratification.  But  it  encountered  severe  criticism  from 
Mr.  Madison,  and  was  so  unacceptable  to  Mr.  Jefferson  that  he  did  not  even 
send  it  to  the  Senate.' 


1  Madison's  criticism  may  be  found  in  /-'or 
Rel.  iii.  166.  feffcrson,  in  his  annual  messani- 
in  1807,  justified  his  disapprobation  of  the  treaty 
by  saying :  "  Some  of  the  articles  might  have 
been  admitted  on  a  principle  of  compromise,  but 
others  were  too  highly  disadvantageous  ;  and  no 
sufficient  provision  was  ma  .e  against  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  contentions  and  collisions 
which  were  constantly  endangering  the  peace  of 


the  two  nations."  .After  his  return  home,  Mon- 
roe made  an  elaborate  ilefence  of  the  action  of 
the  commissioners,  in  a  letter  to  Madison,  dated 
"  Richmond,  P'eb.  28,  1808."  It  is  found  in  For. 
Ret.  iii.  173  et  seii.  It  was  charged  at  the  time, 
but  doubtless  without  any  ground,  that  Jefferson 
and  Madison  opposed  the  treaty  in  order  to 
damage  Monroe's  prospects  for  the  presidency. 
Wharton's  Digest  of  Int.  Law,  %  150  *,  says: 


•  [From  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  (1839) ;  engraved  by  E.  Wellmore.  after  a  paintinj;  by  C.  li.  Kinj. 
Kembrandt  Peale's  picture,  engraved  by  .\.  B.  Diirand.  is  in  Wheaton's  Pinkney  (1S26).  —  Ed.] 

VOL.  vn.  —  31 
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The  commissioners  were  instniitod  to  renew  efforts  to  reach  a  more 
satisfactDry  result.  Hardly  had  they  be^nn  their  conference  with  Mr. 
Canning,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs,  when  the  news 
of  the  attack  of  the  Hritish  man-of-war  "  Leopard  "  on  the  United  States 
frigate  "Chesapeake,"  near  to  the  American  shore,  and  the  capture  of  s(»me 
of  the  latter's  seamen,  interrupted  negotiations.  The  discussion  of  the 
question  of  reparation  for  that  outrage  was  soon  transferred  to  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Rose  was  sent  out  to  represent  Great  Britain  in  the  matter.  His 
instructions  forbidding  him  to  offer  any  reparation  until  the  repeal  of  the 
order  which  our  government  made  immediately  after  the  attack  on  the 
"  Chesapeake,"  that  our  waters  should  be  closed  to  all  British  men-of-war, 
his  mission  speedily  terminated  without  any  result.'  Canning  finally 
informed  Monroe  and  I'inkney  that  it  was  impracticable  to  ojien  a  negotia- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  treaty  which  our  government  had  refused  to  consider. 
Monroe  therefore  returned  home  towards  the  end  of  1807,  and  left  Mr. 
I'inkney  alone  to  the  thankless  task  of  representing  his  country  in  fruitless 
protests  against  the  outrageous  Orders  in  Council,  by  which  Great  Britain 
was  harassing  American  commerce,  as  France  was  ruining  it  by  her  de- 
crees. Since  the  British  Orders  precluded  neutrals  from  trading  directly 
with  !•■  ranee  or  her  colonies,  or  from  carrying  French  goods ;  and  since  the 
French  decrees  cut  off  neutrals  in  the  same  way  from  trading  with  Great 
Britain  or  her  colonies,  and  from  carrying  English  goods,  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  wns  driven  from  the  seas.'^  Congress,  in  self-defence, 
passed  two  notable  a»-ts  :  one  (December  22,  1807)  placing  an  embargo  on 
all  vessels  in  American  ports,  and  the  other  (March  i,  1809),  interdicting 
commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  France  and  their  depen- 
dencies.^ The  relations  between  the  States  and  the  two  great  belligerent 
powers  of  Furope,  who  were  harassing  American  citizens  by  an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  became  strained.  All  efforts  to  obtain  relief  or 
redress  were  long  in  vain.  The  limits  of  this  narrative  forbid  a  detailed 
report  of  the  voluminous  diplomatic  correspondence  which  took  place.* 
The  attempts  to  secure  justice  from  Great  Britain  were  so  un.satisfactory 
that  on  June  18,  181 2,  a  bill  declaring  war  with  Great  Britain  was  signed 
by  the  President,  and  hostilities  soon  began. ^ 


"  Mr.  Madison's  private  correspondence  shows 
how  reluctant  lie  was  to  overrule  it  [the  treaty]. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  subsequent  letters  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  speaks  of  his  final  non-acceptance  of 
the  treaty  as  an  act  peculiarly  painful  to  himself. 
No  one  can  study  Mr.  Monroe's  unpublished 
writings  without  seeing  that  the  scar  remained 
with  him  through  his  whole  life." 

'  Reparation  was  offered  and  accepted  in  No- 
vember, 181 1.  See  For.  Rcl.  iii.  499,  for  the  cor- 
respondence. 

"^  For  the  British  order,  see  For.  Rel.  iii.  263- 
284  ;  for  French  decrees,  see  Ibid.  284-292. 


•"  These  acts  are  found  in  Slatutes  at  Large,  ii. 
451  and  528. 

■*  It  can  be  largely  found  in  For.  Rtl.,  iii.  The 
Hritish  ministers  at  Washington  during  this  pe- 
riod were  Erskine,  Jackson,  and  Foster. 

^  President  Madison's  message  of  June  ist, 
though  it  did  not  formally  recommend  war,  was 
written  in  expectation  of  it.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  reciting  the 
grievances  and  urging  war,  was  written  by  Cal- 
houn. It  is  given  in  For.  Rtl.  iii.  567.  The  im- 
pressment of  seamen,  the  orders  in  council,  and 
various  illegal  blockades,  are  the  chief  causes 
dwelt  on. 
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w/«  at  Large,  ii. 


On  June  26  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  Jonathan  Russell,  who  since 
the  return  of  Mr.  I'inkncy  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  legation  at  Lon- 
don, authorizing;  him  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  Great  Britain,  provided 
the  latter  would  repeal  the  Orders  in  Council,  abstain  from  iilej^al  l)lock- 
ades,  return  impressed  American  seamen,  and  abandon  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment. In  case  this  were  done,  it  was  promised  that  the  United  States 
would  by  law  forbid  the  employment  of  British  seamen  on  our  vessels. 
The  offer  thus  made  through  Mr.  Russell  was  ileclined  by  Lord  Castel- 
reagh.' 

In  March,  1813,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  offered  his  services  as  mediator, 
and  the  United  States  accepted  the  offer. ■^  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  min- 
ister at  St.  Petersburg,  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
James  A.  Bayard,  were  appointed  commissioners.  Their  instructions,  which 
were  somewhat  prolix,  named  the  stijjulation  against  impressments  as  the 
chief  object  to  be  sought  in  negotiation.''  Two  methods  were  suggested  for 
adjusting  the  difficulty.  The  first  consisted  in  imposing  restraints  on  the 
naturalization  of  the  seamen  of  one  country  by  the  other,  and  in  excluding 
from  service  on  vessels  all  others  not  naturalized.  The  second  proposed  to 
prohibit  the  naturalization  of  seamen,  and  to  exclude  from  the  service  of 
each  country  all  the  natives  of  the  other.  Either  method  would  be  accepted 
by  the  United  States.  The  commissioners  were  to  seek  to  obtain  a  better 
definition  of  neutral  rights,  and  especially  of  blockade,  and  to  ask  for  in- 
demnity for  our  losses  by  illegal  seizure.  The  American  requests  on  these 
points  were  not,  however,  to  be  made  indispensable  conditions  of  peace. 
Assurance  might  be  given  that  the  non-importation  act  would  be  repealed 
by  Congress  in  case  of  peace. 

Gallatin  and  Bayard  sailed  on  May  9,  1813,  for  St.  Petersburg.  On  their 
way  they  touched  at  Gottenburg.  From  that  place  Gallatin  wrote  to  Alex- 
ander Baring,  asking  him  in  effect  to  acquaint  the  British  government  with 
the  purpose  of  the  mission.  Gallatin  and  the  President  had  supposed  that 
Great  Britain  would  willingly  accept  the  mediation  of  Russia.  But  Mr 
13aring's  reply  to  Gallatin's  letter  speedily  undeceived  that  envoy.  It 
informed  him  that  the  services  of  Russia  had  been  declined  by  the  British 
government,  but  also  assured  him  that  an  offer  would  be  made  to  treat 
directly,  either  at  London  or  Gottenburg,  and  that  there  was  in  England 
a  strong  desire  for  peace.  Though  the  commissioners  were  cordially 
received  at  St.  Petersburg,  they  could,  of  "course,  in  these  circumstances, 
accomplish  nothing  there.  While  they  were  at  the  Russian  capital,  Gal- 
latin learned  that  the  Senate  had  refused  to  confirm  his  appointment. 
They  objected  to  his  holding  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  commissioner 
and  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Castlereagh  having  offered,  on 
November  4,   18 14,  to  open  direct  negotiations,  the   President  accepted 


'  See  correspondence,  For.  Rel.  iii.  585  et  svq.     that  her  whole  strength  might  be  employed  in 
^   The   Emperor   probably   desired  to   relieve     opposing  Xapoleon. 
England  of  the  burden  of  war  in  America,  so        "  For.  Rel.  iii.  695. 
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tJie  offer,  and  added  Henry  Clay  and  Jonathan  Russell,  and  subsequently 
Mr.  Gallatin,  to  the  commission.  They  were  to  meet  the  British  com- 
missioners at  Gottenburg.  Bayard  and  Gallatin  had  left  St.  Petersburg 
on  January  25th,  and  travelled  to  Amsterdam,  and  in  April  they  arrived  in 
London.  Soon  after,  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Clay  and  Russell  at 
Gottenburg.  Meanwhile,  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  had  produced  a  state 
of  fueling  in  England  far  less  auspicious  for  the  success  of  the  American 
commission.  They  saw  the  desirableness  of  transferring  the  negotiations 
to  some  place  where  the  influence  of  Continental  friends  might  be  felt 
more  strongly  than  it  would  be  at  so  secluded  a  city  as  Gottenburg.  In 
May,  Lord  Bathurst  proposed  Ghent  as  the  place  for  the  negotiations,  and 
this  was  agreed  to.  Bayard  and  Gallatin  had,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
promptly  reported  to  Monroe  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  England,  and 
had  intimated  clearly  that  if  the  renunciation  by  Great  Britain  of  the  right 
of  impressment  was  the  condition  of  peace,  then  peace  could  not  be 
secured.  Consequently,  notwithstanding  the  stress  which  Monroe  and 
Madison  had  laid  on  obtaining  such  renunciation,  they  found  themselves 
constrained  to  yield  ;  and  on  June  27th,  Monroe  wrote  to  the  commissioners 
as  follows  :  "  On  mature  consideration  it  has  been  decided  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances  alluded  to,  incident  to  a  prosecution  of  the  war,  you  may 
omit  any  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  impressment,  if  found  indispensably 
necessary  to  terminate  it."  * 

The  British  commissioners  were  Lord  Gambler,  a  vice-admiral,  Henry 
Goulburn,  a  secretary  in  the  colonial  department,  and  William  Adams,  an 
admiralty  lawyer.  They  reached  Ghent  on  August  6th,  and  the  negotia- 
tions began  on  the  8th.  The  British  commissioners  were  men  of  moderate 
ability,  somewhat  overbearing  in  manner,  and  entrusted  by  their  govern- 
ment with  almost  no  liberty  of  acting  according  to  their  own  discretion. 
They  were  obliged  to  send  home  so  constantly  for  instructions  on  every 
phase  of  the  discussions  that  they  seemed  to  play  the  part  of  clerks  rather 
than  of  negotiators.  The  American  commission  contained  much  more 
talent  than  the  British.  Its  case  was  presented  with  much  more  skill 
than  that  of  Great  Britain.  liut  it  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  communicating  with  Washington,  by  the  quick  and  fervid  tempei' 
of  Adams  and  Clay,  and  by  those  differences  of  opinion  which  generall)- 
manifest  themselves  in  a  commission  com])osed  of  so  many  men. 

The  British  commissioners  announced  at  the  outset,  that  they  were  in- 
structed to  treat:  (i)  Of  the  question  of  impressment  of  seamen;  (2)  of 
the  pacification  of  the  Indians,  and  the  assignment  to  them  of  a  definite 


•  For.  Kel.  iii.  704.  These  statements  .me  add- 
ed ;  "  You  will  of  course  not  recur  to  this  expe- 
dient until  all  your  efforts  to  adjust  ihe  contro- 
versy in  :i  more  s.itisfactory  manner  have  failed. 
As  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  United  .States,  in 
KuffcriuK  the  treaty  to  be  silent  on  the  subject 
of  impressment,  to  admit  the  Hritish  claim 
thereon,   or   to   relinquish    that  of   the  United 


.States,  it  is  highly  important  that  any  such  infer- 
ence be  entirely  e.xcluded,  bv  a  declaration  or 
[irotest,  in  some  form  or  other,  that  the  mission 
is  not  to  have  any  such  effect  or  tendencv.  Any 
modification  of  the  i)ractice  to  prevent  abuses, 
being  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right,  is  utterly 
inadmissible." 
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territory  within  the  American  domain  ;  (3)  of  the  revision  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonics  ;  and  (4)  of 
the  fisheries.  They  intimated  that  they  had  no  special  desire  to  discuss 
the  first  point.  In  respect  to  the  second  they  made  the  astounding  de- 
mand that  the  American  government  should  not  only  fix  the  boundaries  of 
the  Indian  domain,  but  should  pledge  itself  not  to  deprive  the  Indians  of  it 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  and  declared  that  this  concession  was  the  siiif 
qua  noH  of  a  treaty.  They  disclaimed  any  intention,  in  fi.xing  the  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and  the  colonies,  of  gaining  any  new 
territory.  The  privileges  enjoyed  by  Americans,  under  the  treaty  of  inde- 
pendence, of  fishing  in  British  waters,  they  held,  were  lost  by  the  war,  and 
would  be  renewed  only  for  an  equivalent. 

The  American  commissioners  announced  that  they  were  instructed  to 
consider  the  first  and  third  points  named  by  the  British,  and  also  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  a  definition  of  blockade,  and,  as  far  as  might  be  agreed, 
of  other  neutral  and  belligerent  rights,  and  to  present  claims  for  indem- 
nities in  certain  cases  of  capture  and  seizure  ;  but  they  were  not  instructed 
to  consider  the  subjects  of  Indian  pacification  and  boundary  and  of  fisheries, 
as  these  had  not  been  the  grounds  of  any  controversy  between  the  two 
countries,  and  had  not  been  mentioned  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  his  letter 
jiroposing  the  negotiation.* 

It  soon  appeared  that  in  addition  to  the  surprising  request  concerning 
the  Indian  domain,  the  British  commissioners  were  directed  to  ask  that  the 
American  naval  force  should  be  wholly  removed  from  the  Lakes,  and  that 
no  fortifications  should  be  erected  by  the  United  States  on  its  shores  of  the 
Lakes,  and  that  the  territory  in  Maine  lying  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Quebec  should  be  ceded,  to  become  a  part  of  Canada.  The  American 
commissioners  promptly  replied  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  refer  such 
demands  to  their  government  for  instructions.  "  They  will  only  be  a  fit 
subject  of  deliberation,"  they  said,  "when  it  becomes  necessary  to  decide 
upon  the  expediency  of  an  absolute  surrender  of  national  independence." ^ 
There  seemed  at  this  stage  of  the  negotiations  no  prospect  of  any  result.^ 

Castlereagh,  passing  through  Ghent,  saw  that  his  government  had 
pitched  its  demands  too  high,  and  advised  the  modification  of  them.  It 
was  clear  that  if  the  negotiations  were  closed  then,  the  Americans  could 
not  but  be  more  strongly  united  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Under 
instructions  from  Bathurst,  the  British  commissioners  announced,  on  Se]> 
tember  19th,  that  they  did  not  regard  the  exclusive  military  possession  of 
the  lakes  as  a  sine  qua  iioiiy  but  they  still  adhered  to  their  demand  on  the 
Indian  affairs.*  At  the  .suggestion  of  Gallatin,  who  with  some  of  his  col- 
leagues thought  it  not  expedient  to  break  off  the  negotiations  avowedly  on 
the  Indian  matter,  even  if  it  were  decided  to  break  them  off,  the  Ameri(  ui 


'  For.  AV/.  Hi.  705. 

»  /Wr/.  713. 

^  .AuR.  20,  Mr.  Gall.itin  wrote  to  Mr.  Dallas  : 


"  Our  negotiations  may  bo  considered  as  at  an 
end."     Adams's  GtilliUiii,  524. 
*  For.  AW.  iii.  71.S. 
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commissioners,  while  refusing  to  have  the  Indian  tribes  considered  in  any 
sense  independent  nations,  offered,  on  September  26th,  to  provide  that  the 
Indians,  being  peaceable,  should  have  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  posses- 
sions which  they  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.'  The  testy  Mr. 
Goulburn  wrote  home  that  he  considered  this  a  rejection  of  the  British 
demand.  But  his  government,  more  sensible,  recognized  the  advance  of 
the  Americans,  and  forwarded  a  proposition  in  harmony  with  their  offer. 
With  some  reluctance,  especially  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  not 
unjustly  offended  at  the  language  of  the  despatch,  this  was  accepted  by 
the  Americans.^  The  first  great  obstacle  being  thus  removed,  the  Amer- 
icans asked  the  British  to  present  a  project  of  a  treaty,  promising  to  sub- 
mit immediately  after  a  counter-project.  The  British  wished  to  treat  con- 
cerning the  boundaries  on  the  basis  of  itti  possidetis,  but  the  Americans 
declined.^  The  British  government  were  disappointed  and  irritated,  and 
at  first  thought  the  war  must  continue.  They  considered  the  advisability 
of  sending  Wellington  to  America  to  conduct  the  campaign.  He  gave 
them  sound  advice.  He  told  them  that  their  success  in  the  war  was  not 
such  as  to  justify  their  claim  to  American  territory.  Lord  Liverpool  and 
Mr.  Vansittart,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  both  saw  that  the  treasury 
could  ill  afford  to  prolong  the  war.  The  condition  of  affairs  at  Vienna  and 
in  the  interior  of  France,  and  the  state  of  British  finances,  finally  decided 
the  government  to  try  to  end  the  conflict. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  commissioners,  ignorant  of  this  discussion 
among  the  British  statesmen,  were  hard  at  work  on  their  project  of  a  treaty. 
Mr.  Adams  drafted  the  articles  on  impressment,  blockade,  and  indemnities, 
and  Mr.  Gallatin  those  on  the  boundaries  and  the  fisheries.  A  sharp  dif- 
ference of  opinion  soon  appeared  between  Mr.  Clay  on  one  side  and  Mr. 
Gallatin  and  Mr.  Adams  on  the  other,  in  respect  to  an  article  drawn  by  Mr. 
Gallatin,  and  proposing  to  recognize  the  continuance  of  the  right  of  the 
Americans  to  the  fisheries  and  of  the  right  of  the  British  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  they  were  asserted  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  Bayard 
voted  with  Gallatin  and  Adams  on  the  adoption  of  the  article,  and  Russell 
with  Clay.  The  latter  declared  he  would  not  sign  the  note  communicating 
the  article.  The  next  day  a  suggestion  of  Clay  was  adopted,  that  the 
article  be  omitted,  and  a  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  note,  saying  that 
they  were  not  authorized  to  bring  into  the  discussion  any  of  the  rights  or 
liberties  which  the  United  States  had  enjoyed  concerning  the  fisheries. 
This  did,  of  course,  recognize  the  right  of  the  British  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  as  clearly  as  that  of  the  Americans  to  the  fisheries.  The 
commissioners  expressly  declared  their  willingness  to  place  the  two  coun- 

*  For.  Kcl.  iii.  720.  to  the  United  States  C.istine  and  Machias,  then 

^  //'/(/.  723.  held  by  the  Hritlsh,  and  claim  Michilimackinaw, 

'  Adams,  in  his  Life  of  Gallatin,  pp.   535-6,  Post   Niagara  with   five  miles  circuit,   and  the 

shows  from  the  Castlcreagh  correspondence  that  northern  angle  of  Maine.     Of  this,  however,  the 

E.irl    liiithiirst's   plan   was,   if    the    Americans  Americans  knew  nothing.     Ihid.  pp.  539-40. 

should  assent  to  the  basis  of  uti possidetis,  to  give 
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tries  in  all  respects  in  the  same  state  they  were  in  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war.i 

The  British  commissioners  at  once  pronounced  inadmissible  the  articles 
on  impressment,'  blockade,  and  indemnities,  the  article  pledging  each  nation 
not  to  employ  Indians  in  war,  and  the  article  exempting  from  prosecution 
persons  in  the  dominion  of  one  of  the  belligerents  who  had  taken  part  with 
the  other  party  in  the  war.  But  they  abandoned  the  Indian  boundary, 
the  exclusive  military  possession  of  the  lakes,  and  the  claim  of  uti possidetis. 
A  clause  which  they  inserted,  giving  England  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  saying  nothing  of  the  fisheries,  led  to  prolonged  discussions 
between  the  two  commissions,  and  between  the  members  of  the  American 
commission.  The  result  of  the  debates  was  that  all  reference  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  and  to  the  fisheries  was  omitted  from  the  treaty.^ 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  seems  a  just  conclusion  that  Adams's  view 
that  the  treaty  of  1783  remained  in  force  was  thus  sustained.  Provision 
was  made  for  commissions  to  determine  to  whom  the  islands  in  and  near 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  belonged,  and  to  fix  and  mark  the  boundary  from  the 
river  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  following  in  part  the  45th  parallel,  and 
the  boundary  from  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  45th  parallel  to  the  northwestern 
point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Both  parties  stipulated  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  suppress  the  slave-trade.  Hostilities  were  to  cease  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  should  be  ratified,  captured  territory  was  to  be  restored,  prisoners 
were  to  be  exchanged,  neither  public  nor  private  property  was  to  be  carried 
off,  and  dates  were  fixed  beyond  which  captures  at  sea  should  not  be  valid. 

Though  not  a  single  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  United  States 
avowedly  went  to  war  was  secured  by  the  treaty,  though  the  impressment 
of  seamen  and  neutral  rights  were  not  so  much  as  named,  the  return  of 
peace  was  hailed  with  general  joy  in  America,  and  the  commissioners,  some- 
what to  their  own  surprise,  were  warmly  commended.  The  war  was  a 
heavy  burden  ;  in  New  England  it  was  very  unpopular ;  in  comparison 
with  the  enormous  demands  of  Great  Britain  at  the  opening  of  the  nego- 
tiations, the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  were  extremely  favorable  ;  and  the 
victory  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  won  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  had 
made  for  the  Americans  a  glorious  close  to  the  war.  The  President,  in 
communicating  the  treaty,  declared  that  it  "terminates  with  peculiar  fe- 
licity a  campaign  signalized  by  the  most  brilliant  succes.ses." 

In  England  the  British  commissioners  and  the  government  were  severely 
criticised  by  the  war  party,  who  wished  to  humble  the  United  States.     But 


>  Clay  thought  this  proposition  ridiculous. 
He  had  also  the  idea  that  tlie  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  impaired  the  right  of  the  British  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi.  Gallatin  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  the  war  had  abrogated  the 
American  right  to  the  fisheries  and  the  liriti.sh 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  as  secured  by 
the  treaty  of  1783.  Afemohs  of  yo/iii  Qiiiiicy 
Adams,  iii.  62-69. 


'■^  For  detailed  narrative  of  the  discussions  on 
this  point,  see  Memoirs  of  J.  Q.  AJams,  iii.  79- 
120.  The  Americans  offered  to  insert  clauses 
confirming  the  British  right  to  navigate  the  river 
and  the  American  right  to  the  fisheries,  or  to 
omit  mention  of  both.  The  British  proposed  to 
accept  the  latter  alternative,  but  to  provide  for 
future  negotiation.  This  the  Americans  refused 
to  assent  to. 
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Castlereagh,  Liverpool,  and  Wellington  were  rejoiced  to  be  well  out  of  the 
war.  No  one  can  read  the  negotiations  in  detail,  and  recall  the  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  in  which  the  American  commissioners  undertook 
their  task,  without  recognizing  the  signal  ability  with  which  they  brought  it 
to  a  successful  issue. 

With  Adams,  who  was  appointed  minister  to  England  in  February,  1815, 
Clay  and  Gallatin  were  associated  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  British  commissioners  were  Charles 
Frederic  Robinson,  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  afterwards  Lord 
Goderich  and  Earl  Ripon,  and  Mr.  Goulburn  and  Dr.  Adams.  The  nego- 
tiations began  in  May  and  continued  till  July.  The  British  refused  to  take 
any  action  on  the  subjects  of  impressment  and  blockade  and  trade  with 
enemies'  colonics  in  war.  Nor  was  any  satisfactory  arrangement  about  the 
West  India  and  Canada  trade  found  practicable.  Reciprocal  liberty  of 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  British  territories  in  Europe  was 
assured.  An  important  stipulation,  then  made  for  the  first  time,  but  in- 
serted in  many  treaties  since,  was  agreed  to,  abolishing  discriminating 
duties  and  charges.  Direct  trade  with  the  East  Indies  was  also  continued. 
The  convention  was  made  for  four  years.'  It  was  understood  that  the  sub- 
jects not  disposed  of  in  this  convention  might  be  taken  up  at  some  later 
period. 

Hardly  were  the  ratincations  exchange-'  '"hen  discussions  upon  various 
unsettled  questions  began,  especially  concerning  the  failure  of  Great 
Britain  to  return  or  pay  for  the  slaves  that  her  soldiers  had  taken  away  in 
contravention,  as  was  claimed,  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  concerning  the 
interference  of  British  cruisers  with  our  fishermen,  who,  they  claimed,  had 
no  right  to  ply  their  indu.stry  within  three  miles  of  the  coasts  of  the  British 
colonies.  John  Ouincy  Adams,  then  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
and  Earl  Bathurst  were  soon  engaged  in  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
fishery  question.^  The  former  argued,  with  great  ability,  that  the  treaty  of 
1783  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  perpetual,  including  the  grant  to  the 
British  of  the  privilege  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  American  fishermen  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  right 
previously  had  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  colonies.  He  reminded 
the  Englishman  that  at  Ghent  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
had  offered  to  insert  again  the  stipulations  of  1783  on  both  these  points,  or 
to  omit  them  both,  since  they  held  that  they  had  not  been  abrogated  by  the 
war  ;  but  that  they  had  refused  the  British  proposition  to  negotiate  at  some 


'  The  details  of  the  negotiation  arc  (onnd  in 
For.  Ri'l.  iv.  8  ft  seq.y  and  in  Afcmoirs  of  7-  ('• 
Adams,  iii.  208  ct  seq.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  a  letter 
to  Monroe  (  Writhis^^,  i.  665),  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  valuable  part  of  the  convention  was 
that  abolishing  discriminatinu;  duties,  "  a  policy 
which,  removing  some  grounds  of  irritation,  and 
preventing  in  that  respect  a  species  of  commer- 
cial warfare,  may   have  a  tendency  to  lay  the 


foundation  of  a  better  understanding  between 
the  two  nations  on  other  points."  J.  Q.  Adams 
successfully  insisted,  at  the  cost  of  some  sharp 
words  with  Gallatin,  that  "  the  alternate  "  sys- 
tem should  be  followed  in  this  convention  in 
mentioning  the  contracting  parties  in  the  body 
of  the  treaty  and  in  the  order  of  signatures. 
The  United  States  have  since  ("len  insisted  on  it. 
«  /;>/-.  AV/.  iv.  349-355- 
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future  time  for  equivalents  of  them.  Bathurst  pressed  with  energy  the 
fact  that  the  treaty  of  1783  recognized  the  American  n^^/it  to  fish  on 
the  Bani<s  of  Newfoundland,  that  is,  on  the  high  seas,  but  granted  only  the 
liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  certain  places,  since  that  was  a  privilege 
bestowed  by  Great  Britain.  This  liberty,  he  argued,  was  revoked  by  the 
war.  To  this  Adams  made  elaborate  reply  to  prove  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, the  terms  riglit  and  liberty  were  practically  synonymous.  But 
argument  did  not  bring  the  disputants  to  any  common  ground. 

The  attempt  to  settle  the  difficulty  was  entrusted  to  Bagot,  the  British 
minister  at  Washington.  He  was  authorized  to  offer  the  liberty  of  in-shore 
fishing  from  Mount  Joli  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Bay  and'  Isles 
lisquimaux  along  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  or  a  stretch  on  the  south 
shore  of  Newfoundland,  and  finally  to  offer  them  both.  All  these  offers 
were  declined  by  Mr.  Monroe,  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  conference 
with  the  New  England  fishermen. 

Mr.  Adams,  meantime,  had  vainly  attempted  to  induce  Lord  Castlereagh 
to  treat  on  blockade  or  contraband,  but  had  received  from  him  an  assurance 
of  willingness  to  make  .slight  concessions  in  the  West  India  trade,  and  to 
consider  the  regulation  of  intercourse  by  land  between  the  United  States 
and  their  colonial  neighbors  ou  the  north,  and  also  to  take  up  the  vexed 
question  of  impressment.  In  view  of  British  prohibition  of  American  trade 
with  the  West  Indies,  Congress,  in  April,  18 18,  resorted  to  retaliatory 
legislation. 

On  April  28,  18 17,  an  arrangement  for  regulating  the  naval  force  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  the  lakes  was  concluded  by  Richard 
Rush,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Bagot,  the  British  minister.  It 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  April  16,  1818,  and  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent April  28th.  Each  power  was  permitted  to  keep  on  Lake  Ontario  one 
vessel,  on  the  Upper  Lakes  two  vessels,  and  on  Lake  Champlain  one  ves- 
sel. These  vessels  were  not  :;o  be  larger  than  one  hundred  tons  burden, 
and  were  to  be  armed  each  with  one  eighteen-pound  cannon. 

Mr.  Adams  was  called  home  in  18 17  to  take  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  cabinet  of  Monroe,  and  was  succeeded  at  London  by  Richard 
Rush.  The  new  administration  decided  in  May,  1818,  to  appoint  Mr.  Rush 
and  Mr.  Gallatin,  then  minister  to  France,  commissioners  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  if  the  latter  power  should 
be  willing  to  join  in  the  effort  to  adjust  some  of  our  difficulties  with  her. 
The  British  government  assented  to  the  proposition,  and  appointed  again 
Robinson  and  Goulburn. 

According  to  their  instructions,  Mr.  Rush  and  Mr.  Gallatin  were  charged 
to  express  a  willingness  to  extend  the  treaty  of  1815  eight  or  ten  years, 
and  were  to  ask  for  a  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  trade  with  the 
British  colonies,  the  settlement  of  the  question  concerning  the  slaves  car- 
ried away  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  determination  of  the  boundary  line  by 
fixing  it  on  the  49th  parallel,  the  recognition  of  the  title  to  the  settlement 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  fishery  dif- 
ficulty.* On  this  last  point  a  large  concession  — surprising  to  one  who  has 
followed  the  former  arguments  of  the  Adamses,  father  and  son  —  was  au- 
thorized. "The President  authorizes  you  to  agree  to  an  article  whereby  the 
United  States  will  desist  from  the  liberty  of  fishing  and  curing  and  drying 
fish  within  the  British  jurisdiction  ^^//^TrtZ/j',  upon  condition  that  it  shall  be 
secured  as  a  permanent  right,  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  any  future  war, 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Ramea  Islands,  and  from  Mount  Joli  on  the  Labra- 
dor  coast  through  the  Strait  of  Belleisle  indefinitely  north,  along  the  coast ; 
the  right  to  extend  as  well  to  curing  and  drying  the  fish  as  to  fishing."  ^ 

The  commissioners  were  not  to  touch  the  subjects  of  blockade,  or  contra- 
band, or  impressment,  unless  the  English  should  wish  it. 

Mr.  Gallatin  reached  London  August  i6th,  and  the  negotiations  were 
begun  at  once.  Lord  Castlereagh  showed,  in  his  interviews  with  Rush  and 
Gallatin,  that  he  was  decidedly  in  advance  of  public  opinion  in  England  in 
respect  to  relaxing  trade  regulations  and  to  modifying  the  English  conten- 
tion on  impressment.  Could  he  have  remained  at  home,  it  is  possible  the 
treaty  might  have  proved  more  favorable  to  the  United  States,  but  he  was 
called  away  on  September  ist  to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Still 
the  negotiations  proceeded  with  dispatch,  and  were  completed  on  the  19th 
of  October. 

Upon  the  fisheries  the  Americans  obtained  somewhat  better  terms  than 
their  instructions  authorized  them  to  accept.  They  justly  say  :  "We  suc- 
ceeded in  securing,  besides  the  rights  of  taking  and  curing  fish  within  the 
limits  designated  by  our  instructions  as  a  sine  qua  uon,  the  liberty  of  fishing 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  of  the  western  coast  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  privilege  of  entering  for  shelter,  wood,  and  water  in  all 
the  British  harbors  of  North  America."  These  rights  were  also  secured 
"  forever,"  in  spite  of  the  earnest  objection  of  the  British  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  expression.  But  for  their  insisting  on  that,  Gallatin  says,  they 
might  have  gained  access  to  a  longer  line  of  coast.  They  also  laid  stress 
on  their  formally  renouncing  the  right  to  the  fisheries  they  relinquished. 
They  sought  thereby  to  prevent  any  implication  that  the  fisheries  secured 
were  a  new  grant,  and  to  incorporate  in  the  treaty  the  statement  that  the 
renunciation  extended  only  three  miles  from  the  coasts.  As  they  under- 
stood that  in  their  time  most  of  the  fishing    on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 

1  For.  Rd.  iv.  375, 


^  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Adams's 
journal  (yl/««o;>j-,  iv.  96),  dated  May  15,  1818, 
two  months  and  a  half  before  the  instructions 
were  written,  indicates  that  the  President  or  the 
cabinet  decided  on  this  concession,  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  Secretary.  In  describing  a 
conversation  with  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Bagot, 
Mr.  Adams  reports  his  own  words  thus  :  "  It 
[the  proposal]  was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
assuming  a  range  of  coast  within  given  latitudes 
for  our  fishermen  to  frequent,  and  abandoning 


the  right  to  fish  for  the  rest.  .  .  .  For  my  own 
part,  I  had  always  bren  averse  to  any  proposal 
of  accommodation.  I  thought  our  whole  right, 
as  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  so  clear  that 
I  was  for  maintaining  the  whole;  and  if  force 
should  be  applied  to  prevent  our  fishermen  from 
frequenting  the  coast,  I  would  have  protested 
against  it,  and  reserved  the  right  of  recovering 
the  whole  by  force  w  henever  we  should  be  able. 
It  had,  however,  been  otherwise  determined 
here,  and  a  proposal  had  been  promised." 
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was  off-shore  and  that  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  was  in-shore,  they  hoped 
they  had  retained  a  large  part  of  our  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  fishing. 

The  49th  parallel  was  secured  as  the  boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Stony  (now  called  the  Rocky)  Mountains.  The  urgent 
request  of  the  British  for  an  article  securing  British  access  to  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  north  and  the  right  to  its  navigation  was  successfully 
resisted. 

The  British  intimated  that  the  Columbia  River  would  be  a  proper  boun- 
darv  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  demanded  the  harbor  at  the  mouth. 
The  American  commissioners,  without  asserting  that  our  right  was  perfect, 
maintained  that  our  claim  was  good  as  against  Great  Britain,  because  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  had  fixed  the  49th  parallel  as  the  line  between  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  and  Louisiana,  now  a  part  of  our  territory.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  country  on  the  northwest  coast  claimed  by  either  party 
should  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  either  be  left  open  for  ten  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.' 

The  question  of  indemnity  for  the  slaves  taken  away  by  the  British,  it 
was  agreed,  should  be  left  to  some  friendly  sovereign. 

In  respect  to  commercial  intercourse,  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  con- 
vention of  181 5  for  ten  years.  The  American  commissioners  agreed  to 
refer  to  their  government,  but  declined  to  adopt,  an  article  proposed  by  the 
British,  granting  a  considerable  extension  of  commercial  privilege  with  the 
West  India  islands,  but  still  forbidding  Americans  to  carry  salted  j  rovisions 
there,  and  leaving  the  British  free  to  impose  higher  duties  on  articles  car- 
ried thither  from  the  United  States  than  on  those  sent  from  the  British 
dominions. 

An  article  presented  by  the  British  on  the  impressment  of  seamen,  and 
one  presented  by  the  Americans  on  blockade,  contraband,  and  certain  other 
maritime  matters,  failed  of  adoption  in  the  conferences.^ 

The  treaty,  though  it  improved  in  some  respects  the  condition  of  the 
American  relations  with  Great  Britain,  was  only  a  qualified  success.  The 
rights  of  fishery  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  on  the  British 
colonial  coasts  under  the  treaty  of  1783  were  materially  curtailed,  and  the 
stipulation  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy  down  to  our  day. 
Mr.  Gallatin  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  expressing  regret  at  the  concessions  he 
felt  called  to  make.^    The  disposition  of  the  questions  concerning  the  boun- 


'  [See  further  on  this  subject  in  the  appendix 
of  the  present  volume.  —  Ed.] 

2  For.  Rel.  iv.  380  et  seq. 

'  "  I  will  not  conceal,"  wrote  Gallatin,  "  that 
the  subject  caused  me  more  anxiety  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  negotiations,  and  that,  after 
having  participated  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  it 
was  a  matter  of  regret  to  be  obliged  to  sign  an 
agreement  which  left  the  United  States  in  any 
respect  in  a  worse  situation  than  before  the  war. 
.  .  .  But  ...  if  a  compromise  was  to  take  place, 
the  present   time  and  the  terms  proposed   ap- 


peared more  eligible  than  the  chance  of  future 
contingencies.  .  .  .  With  much  reluctance  I 
yielded  to  those  considerations,  rendered  more 
powerful  by  our  critical  situation  with  Spain, 
and  used  my  best  endeavors  to  make  the  com- 
promise on  the  most  advantageous  terms  that 
could  be  obtained."  (Cited  in  Adams's  Gallatin, 
572.)  But  the  Xova  Scotians  were  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  the  treaty.  A  report  to  the  House 
of  Assembly  presents  a  most  gloomy  picture  of 
the  anticipited  consequences.  See  Gesner's  Ncie 
Brunsivick  (London,  1847),  269. 
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dary,  the  northwestern  coast,  and  the  indemnity  for  the  slaves  was  favorable 
to  the  United  States.  The  discussions  on  impressment  and  commercial 
intercourse  showed  more  liberal  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  English 
government  than  had  before  been  evinced.  Mr.  Robinson  made  little 
effort  to  defend  on  principle  the  restrictions  on  our  trade  with  the  colonies, 
but  argued  that  so  great  changes  as  were  asked  could  not  be  suddenly 
made.  Mr.  Rush  had  the  impression  that  the  effort  to  reach  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  impressment  diffuulty  would  not  have  failed  if  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  been  at  home.* 

Various  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  effect,  through  reciprocal  legis- 
lation by  Parliament  and  Congress  and  by  diplomacy,  some  enlargement  of 
commercial  privileges  in  the  British  colonial  possessions.  By  the  conven- 
tion of  August  6,  1827,  the  provisions  of  the  convention  of  18 15,  which 
had  been  extended  for  ten  years  by  the  convention  of  18 18,  were  indefi- 
nitely continued.^  But  in  1829  Mr.  McLane,  the  minister  to  Great  Britain, 
found  encouragement  to  renew  negotiations,  which  resulted  in  securing  a 
freer  commercial  intercourse.  By  a  British  Order  in  Council  of  November 
5,  1830,  and  a  proclamation  of  President  Jackson  of  October  5,  1830  (au- 
thorized by  an  act  of  Congress  of  May  29,  1830),  vessels  of  the  United 
States  were  permitted  to  carry  into  all  British  possessions  goods  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States,  and  to  transport  goods  from  the  British  posses- 
sions to  any  foreign  country  whatever ;  and  Briti.sh  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  being  the  products  of  Great  Britain  or  of  British  possessions  in 
North  or  South  America,  were  admitted  to  entry  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  allowed  to  clear  for  the  colonial  ports  with  such  articles  as 
vessels  of  the  United  States  were  allowed  to  carry  ;  but  if  coming  from  the 
colonies,  they  were  permitted  to  clear  only  for  other  port.s  than  those  in  the 
colonial  possessions. 

By  the  tenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties agreed  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  abolish  the  slave-trade.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 18 1 8,  Lord  Castlereagh  directed  the  attention  of  Mr.  Rush  to  the 
treaties  Great  Britain  had  already  formed  with  Portugal  and  Spain  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  e.xpressed  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  would  co-operate  with  his  government  in  this  work.  A  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject  continued  for  nearly  two  years.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Secretary  of  State,  found  it  impracticable  to  effect  co-operation  with  Great 
Britain,  because  the  British  plan  proposed  mixed  tribunals  for  trying  slave- 
traders,  and  subjected  American  vessels  to  visit  and  search  by  British 
cruisers.^  In  1824  the  subject  was  again  taken  up,  and  a  convention  was 
signed  on  March  13th  of  that  year,  by  Mr.  Rush  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  William  Huskisson,  then  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and 
Stratford  Canning,  British  mini.ster  to  the  United  States.''     The  Senate 

'  Rush'.s   Afttiioninda  of  a    Resilience  at  the         •'  h'or.  Kel.  v.  Cx;,  III. 
Cflurt  of  London,  409  ■*  See  Convention  and  accompanying  papers, 

■i  /i^n  AV/.  vi.  r.78-6S8.  Ihid.yiet  seij. 
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made  amendments  to  the  convention  before  they  ratified  it.  They  objected 
to  a  clause  which  gave  the  British  men-of-war  llie  right  to  cruise  on  the 
coast  "  of  America  "  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  of  the  West  Inches. 
The  British  government  refused  to  ratify  it  with  those  words  omitted.' 

It  was  not  until  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  signed 
August  9,  1842,  by  Daniel  Wel)ster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  tiiat  the  two 
powers  joined  in  common  action  for  ])utting  an  end  to  the  slave-trade.  By 
the  cigl.th  article  of  that  treaty  each  party  pledged  itself  to  maintain  a 
naval  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  two  squadrons  were  to  be  indeijcn- 
dent  of  each  other,  but  were  to  receive  such  ortlcrs  from  their  respective 
governments  as  would  enable  them  to  co-operate  effect ively.- 

That  treaty  also  settled  what  was  known  as  the  Nortlieast  Boundary 
Question,  and  made  provision  for  more  specific  designation  than  had  pre- 
viously been  made  of  the  boundary  line  from  the  upper  part  of  Lake  Huron 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.^ 

The  tenth  article  provided  for  the  extradition  oi  persons  charged  with 
the  crime  of  murder,  or  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  or 
arson,  or  robbery,  or  forgery,  or  the  utterance  of  forged  paper.*  This  arti- 
cle was  to  be  terminated  whenever  either  party  desired.  The  article  on 
suppressing  the  slave-trade  was  to  remain  in  force  five  years,  but  was  after 
that  period  terminable  at  the  will  of  either  party. 

Mr.  Webster  had  hoped  that  Great  Britain,  while  joining  with  us,  under 
the  treaty  of  1842,  in  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  African  slave  traffic, 
would  not  attempt  to  exercise  again,  as  she  had  done  for  so  many  years,  in 
the  face  of  our  earnest  protests,  what  she  called  the  right  of  visit  and  search 
of  vessels  carrying  the  American  flag.  American  Secretaries  of  State  and 
ministers  to  England  had  never  cersed  to  deny  in  the  most  emphatic  terms 
that  there  was  any  such  right.^  As  British  cruisers  in  earlier  days  often 
searched  American  vessels  to  take  out  of  them  British  seamen,  so  now  they 
claimed  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  visit  vessels  carry- 
ing the  American  flag,  to  determine  whether  they  were  slavers.  The  Brit- 
ish government  attempted  to  set  up  a  distinction  between  visit  and  search 
of  a  vessel.  Disclaiming  any  purpose  to  search  vessels  bearing  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  the  British  claimed  that  it  was  their  right  to  visit  them  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  had  a  right  to  carry  our  flag.  This  claim  was  consis- 
tently and  constantly  denied  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  1858  it  was  abandoned  by  Great  Britain.'' 

'  Both  nations  had  meantime  passed  laws  de-  tiated  treaties  with  other  governments  of  Europe 

daring,  respectively,  the  slavc-tr.ide  by  their  cit-  containing  similar  provisions,  and  that  between 

izens  piracy.  other  governments  of  Europe  themselves  trea- 

'^  France,  in  her  treaty  of  May  29,  1845,  with  ties  have  been  negotiated  containing  that  pro- 

Clreat  Britain,  insisted  on  an  arrangement  like  vision,  —  a  provision  never  before  known  to  have 

the  American  plan  for  co-operative  action  against  existed  in  anv  of  the  treaties  between  European 

the  slave-trade.  nations."     (Webster's  speech,  in  W»-^.r,  v.  142.) 

'  [This  part  of  the  treaty  is  enlarged  upon  in  "  The  .American  diplomati.  correspondence  .so 

the  appendi.x  of  the  present  volume.  —  En.]  teems  with  despatches  on  this  subject  that  spe- 

*  "  I  may  now  state,  I  suppose  without  offence  cial  references  seem  superfluous, 

and  without  cavil,  that  since  the  negotiation  of  "  For  the  announcement  of  this  change  of  at- 

tliis  treaty,  containing  this  article,  we  have  ncgo-  titude  by  the  British  government,  see  President 
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We  resume  the  sketch  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with   France.     We 
have  spoken  of  the  injury  caused  to  American  commerce  by  the  British 


v\ 


Buchanan's  second  annual  message,  1858.  Kor 
coi)ious  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
Slate  OepartmiMit  on  this  subject,  see  Whar- 
ton's ////.  /.aw  Dif^isl,  §  327.  See  also  Lawrence 
on  the  Kif^lit  of  Visitation  and  Search,  and  Whea- 
ton's  /n</uiiy  into  the  I'alidity  of  the  British 
claim  to  the  rii;ht  of  I  'isitation  and  Search,  d-'r. 

During  Lord  Ashburton's  visit,  Mr.  Webster 
corresponded  with  him  on  three  other  subjects 
of  international  interest.  Urief  reference  to 
thern  should  perhaps  here  be  made  :  — 

I.  The  case  of  the  steamboat  "  Caroline"  and 
of  McLeod.  In  December,  1S37,  during  the  Ca- 
nadian rebellion,  some  of  the  insurgents  used 
a  steamboat  called  the  "  Caroline  "  for  hostile 
acts  in  Niagara  Kiver.  Therefore  a  force  of  Cana- 
dians came  over  to  Schlosser,  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  seized  her  and  destroyed 
her.  In  the  capture  an  American  citizen  was  shot 
and  killed.  When  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican government  of  the  Uritish  minister  at  Wa.sh- 
ington  concerning  this  invasion  of  its  territory 
in  time  of  peace,  he  replied  that  the  Hritish  gov- 
ernment assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  act, 
and  justified  it  as  an  act  of  self-defence.  The 
American  minister  at  London,  in  an  official  note 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  pronounced  the  transaction 
an  outrage  upon  the  I'nited  States  and  a  viola- 
tion of  United  .States  territory.  Hut  the  matter 
rested  until  November.  1840,  when  one  McLcod, 
who  caine  from  Canada  into  the  .State  of  New 
York,  boasted  of  having  participated  in  the  cx- 
|)edition  ..gainst  the  "  Caroline,"  and  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  authorities  of  Xew  York  and  charged 
with  murder.  The  Hritish  minister  demanded 
his  release.  Xo  settlement  was  reached  under 
Van  Huren's  administration,  which  ended  March 
4,  1S41.  The  liritish  request  was  promptly  re- 
newed to  the  Harrison  administration,  with  the 
statement  that  McLeod's  case  could  not  prop- 
erly be  passed  on  by  the  state  court  of  New 
York,  but  must  be  treated  as  an  international 
question. 

McLeod,  after  his  arrest,  was  brought  before 
the  supreme  court  of  New  York  by  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  and  his  discharge  was  asked  on  the 
ground  that,  whatever  he  had  done  in  the  expe- 
dition against  the  "  Caroline  "  he  had  done  under 
orders  of  his  government.  The  court  refused  to 
discharge  him.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted. 
But  the  Harrison  administration  thought  that 
he  could  not  be  lawfully  held  to  answer  in  the 
courts  of  New  York  for  his  offence,  though  the 
President  had  no  power  to  arrest  the  jiroceed- 
ings  in  those  courts.  The  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  was  sent  to  attend  the  trial, 
and  to  see  that  the  prisoner  had  skilful  counsel. 
He  was  instructed  that  if  the  indictment  were 


pending  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  would  direct  a  nolle  /'r,>- 
sequi  to  be  entered.  The  case  is  reported  in 
Wendell,  xxv.  483.  A  review  of  the  decision  by 
Judge  Tallmadge  is  found  in  Wendell,  xxvi.  663, 
App.  Calhoun,  in  the  .Senate,  opposed  the  po- 
sitions taken  by  our  government,  maintaining 
that  the  attack  on  the  "Caroline"  was  not  jus- 
tified by  necessity,  and  that  persons  concerned 
in  the  enterprise  were  responsible  to  the  State 
of  New  York  (Calhoun's  Works,  iii.  618).  Con- 
gress passed  an  act,  August  29,  1842,  by  which 
cases  like  this  of  McLcod  can  be  reached  by  the 
Federal  courts  \^U.  S.  Mevised  Statutes,  ^'^  752- 

754). 

In  Mr.  Webster's  correspondence  with  Lord 
Ashburton,  the  former  maintained  that,  to  jus- 
tify such  an  act  as  the  seizure  and  destruction 
of  the  "  Caroline,"  the  British  government  must 
show  "  a  necessity  of  self-defence,  instant,  over- 
whelming, and  leaving  no  choice  of  means  and 
no  moment  for  deliberation,"  and  that  in  accom- 
plishing their  end  their  agents  "  did  nothing  un- 
reasonable or  excessive."  Ashburton  accepted 
Webster's  statement  of  principles  as  correct, 
maintained  that  the  act  was  performed  under 
such  conditions,  and  expressed  regret  that  ex- 
planation and  apology  for  the  occurrence  was 
not  immediately  made."  This  declaration  was 
accepted  by  Webster  as  satisfactory  (Webster's 
lVor/:s,  vi.  292-303). 

2.  The  case  of  the  "  Creole."  In  1841  a  Vir- 
ginia planter  sailed  from  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the 
"Creole,"  with  a  hundred  and  twent)-five  slaves 
on  board,  for  New  Orleans.  While  at  sea  the 
slaves  killed  the  captain,  gained  possession  of 
the  vessel,  and  carried  her  into  Nassau.  The 
local  authorities  arrested  nineteen  of  the  slaves, 
and  allowed  the  rest  to  go  free.  We  had  no  ex- 
tradition treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Web- 
ster maintained  that  the  officers  of  the  vessel, 
which  was  taken  into  the  British  port  against 
their  will,  should  have  received  all  proper  assist- 
ance in  resuming  their  authority  and  continuing 
their  voyage,  and  should  have  been  protected 
from  all  interference  with  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  persons  or  things  on  board.  As  slavery 
did  not  exist  in  Nassau,  the  question  was  raised 
whether  slaves  reaching  port  under  the  above 
conditions  were  made  free  by  coming  into  British 
waters.  According  to  Mr.  Webster's  argument, 
they  were  not.  Lord  Ashburton  was  not  em- 
powered to  consider  the  questions  raised  by  Mr. 
Webster.  The  claim  for  damages  in  the  case  of 
the  "  Creole  "  came  before  the  joint  commission 
which  sat  in  London  under  the  convention  of 
1853.  The  commissioners  being  unable  to  agree, 
the  claim  was  referred  to  Joshua  Bates  as  umpire. 
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Orders  in  Council  and  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the  early 
years  of  this  centurj'.  In  1819,  a  .stable  {government  having  been  set  up 
in  France,  the  United  States  began  to  press  for  the  payment  of  the  claims 
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of  their  merchants  whose  vessels  and  cargoes  had  been  seized  unlawfully  by 
tlie  Emperor.*  France,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  damages  for  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1803.     That  article  provided 


who  sustained  the  American  position,  and  award- 
ed damages  to  the  claimant  (Webster's  Works,  vi. 
303-318;  Lawrence's  /r/zcfl/c;;,  206,  note  "o,  con- 
taining summary  of  an  article  by  Wheaton  in 
/Ce7\  Etr.  et  Fr.,  tom.  ix.  p.  345.  Dana,  in  note 
C)2,  ]!.  165,  of  his  edition  of  Wheaton,  criticises 
Hates's  findings). 

3.  Impressment.     Lord    .\shburton   was   not 
prepared  to  treat  on  this  subject.    But  Mr.  Web- 


ster, in  his  speech  on  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
said  that  the  correspondence  did  not  leave  the 
ciuestion  where  it  found  it,  but  that  his  declara- 
tion, that  "  in  every  regularly  documented  Amer- 
ican merchant-vessel  the  crew  who  navigate  it 
will  find  their  protection  in  the  flag  which  is  over 
them,"  will  stand  (Webster's  Wt/ris,  v.  145-6). 
'  For.  Me/,  v.  17-21. 


•  [.\fter  a  photograph  taken  1S61,  constituting  one  of  a  group  of  the  living  presidents  of  Harvard  College. 
He  was  United  States  minister  in  England,  1841-1845.  —  Ed.] 
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that  the  ships  of  France  should  be  "  treated  upon  the  footinj;  of  the  most 
favored  nation  "  in  the  ports  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  By  a  reciprocal 
compact,  Hritish  vessels  were  admitted  into  American  ports  and  American 
vessels  into  the  ports  of  lingland  on  equal  terms.  British  vessels  thus 
entered  Louisiana  ports  on  more  favorable  terms  than  the  French.  It  was 
contended  by  France  that  the  treaty  of  1803  compelled  the  United  States 
to  admit  French  vessels  to  those  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  the  British, 
and  that  such  a  course  was  not  followed.  The  American  government  con- 
tended that,  inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  paid  a  price,  and  .so  gave  a  special 
equivalent  for  the  admission  of  her  vessels  to  .such  ports  by  the  admission 
of  American  vessels  to  hers  without  any  discrimination  against  the  United 
States,  the  treaty  with  France  was  not  violated.  France  could  gain  the 
same  privilege  as  the  British  enjoyed,  on  the  same  conditions.  M.  de  Neu- 
ville,  the  French  minister  at  Washington,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  dis- 
cussed the  question  at  great  length.'  They  reached  no  agreement  on  the 
matter,  and  made  no  arrangement  for  settling  claims.  But  on  June  24, 
1822,  they  signed  a  treaty,  which  fixed  a  discriminating  duty  of  twenty 
francs  on  each  ton  of  merchandise,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  im- 
ported into  France  in  United  States  vessels,  and  a  discriminating  duty  of 
three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  on  each  ton  of  merchandise,  the  produce 
of  France,  imported  into  this  country  in  French  vessels.'-' 

At  last,  by  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1831,  the  question  of  claims  and  that  (>i 
the  interpretation  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1803  were  settled. 
France  agreed  to  give  twenty-five  millions  of  francs  in  full  payment  of 
claims  of  our  citizens  ;  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  a  million  and  a  half 
of  francs  to  satisfy  certain  claims"  of  French  citizens  and  of  the  French 
government ;  the  duty  on  French  wines  imported  into  the  United  States  was 
to  be  reduced  ;  the  duty  on  our  long  staple  cotton  imported  into  France 
was  to  be  the  same  as  on  our  short  staple  cotton  ;  and  the  French  govern- 
ment abandoned  its  old  claims  under  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
cession  of  Louisiana."* 

Congress  promptly  passed  the  acts  requisite  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect.  But  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  April  18,  1834,  declined 
to  make  the  needed  appropriations.  The  President,  An 'rev.  Jackson,  in 
his  message  in  the  following  December,  announced  that  further  negotia- 
tion on  the  subject  was  out  of  the  question.  In  February,  1836,  he 
directed  Mr.  Livingston  to  leave  France.  After  a  spirited  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  was  voted  that  the  treaty  should  be  main- 
tained, and  that  preparations  should  be  made  for  any  exigency  which  might 

'  /"iir.  /^(/.  V.  1 52,  476,  640.     The  correspon-  the  French  Foreign  Secretary.     The  limitation 

dence  covers  a  period  of  several  years.     Galla-  put  upon  "the  favored  nation  clause"  by  Mr. 

tin  exhaustively  argued  the  question  in  France.  Adams  has  been  consistently  adhered  to  ever 

2  This  was  a  large  reduction,  nearly  one  half,  since  his  time  by  thi.s  government.     See  MSS. 

of  discriminating  duties  levied  by  the  two  na-  Instructions  by  Clay,  Livingston,  Frelinghuysen, 

tions  on  each  other's  commerce.  Evarts,  and  Uayard,  in  Wharton's  /«/.  Law  Di- 

^  This  treaty  was  signed  by  William  C.  Rives,  s^csf,  §  134. 
then  mmisler  to  France,  and  Horace  Sebastiani, 
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arise  from  the  (Ufficultics  with  France.  The  l-'rench  minister,  I'agcot,  was 
recalled  from  Washington.  Diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  nations 
were  suspended  for  nearly  two  years.  Early  in  1836  the  British  govern- 
ment tendered  its  services  as  mediator.  But  before  its  offer  had  been  ac- 
cepted, the  Trench  government  undertook  the  payment  of  the  sum  due. 
The  cordial  relations  of  the  two  nations  were  thus  restored. 

In  1843  a  treaty  of  extradition  was  concluded  with  France,  and  in  1845 
an  additional  article  was  added. 


We  now  proceed  to  consider  our  troubles  with  Spain,  growing  out  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  attempt  to  annex  Florida.  The  action 
of  the  intendant  in  forbidding  the  American  use  of  New  Orleans  as  a  port 
of  deposit'  was  in  April,  1803,  disavowed  by  the  king  of  Spain,  who 
ordered  some  place  of  deposit  to  be  offered.  But  he  declined  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  1802,  part.y  because  payment  was  insisted  upon  for  damages  done 
to  American  commerce  by  French  cruisers  in  Spanish  waters,  and  partly 
because  Congress,  claiming  that  the  new  purchase  of  Louisiana  gave  to 
the  United  States  the  territory  extending  eastward  to  the  Perdido  River, 
had  established  a  customs  di.strict  which  included  the  port  and  bay  of 
Mobile.  In  1804,  Charles  Pinckney,  minister  to  Madrid,  and  Cevallos,  the 
Spanish  Secretary  of  State,  discussed  the  questions  at  issue  with  much 
spirit  for  months,  but  reached  no  result.'^  Mr.  Monroe  was  directed  to  join 
Pinckney,  after  ascertaining  whether  F" ranee  would  not  sustain  the  Amer- 
ican claim  of  territory  from  the  Perdido  on  the  east  to  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte  on  the  west.  The  American  negotiators  were  to  press  Spain  for  the 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  American  claim,  and  to  offer,  not  to 
exceed  two  millions  of  dollars  for  the  Floridas,  to  be  applied  to  payment  of 
the  claims  of  our  citizens  against  Spain.^  If  the  whole  of  East  Florida 
could  not  be  purchased,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  purchase  as  far  as  the 
Appalachicola.  Talleyrand,  speaking  for  France,  sustained  the  Spanish 
position  that  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  was  the 
river  Iberville  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain.  Spain  also 
maintained  that  the  western  boundary  was  the  river  Mermentau,  which 


J 


1  See  ante,  p.  477. 

'  For.  Rel.  ii.  61 5-624.  The  correspondence 
of  Yrujo,  the  Spanish  minister  to  the  United 
St.ites,  and  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  was 
equally  fruitless.  Ibid.  624-25.  Yrujo,  having 
procured  the  publication  in  a  newspaper  in  Phil- 
adelphia, of  an  article  attacking  the  administra- 
tion, and  having  made  himself  otherwise  offen- 
sive, the  government  of  the  United  States  asked 
for  his  recall.  The  Spanish  government  replied 
that,  as  he  had  already  obtained  permission  to 
return  home  at  the  season  suitable  for  the  voy- 
age, they  desired  the  American  government  to 
permit  his  stay  until  then,  and  not  to  insist  on  a 
formal  recall.  This  was  assented  to.  But  Yrujo 
\OL.  vn.  —  32 


showed  no  intention  of  leaving  the  country.  At 
the  end  of  eight  months,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Jan.  15,  1806,  wrote  to  him,  informing  him  that 
his  presence  in  Washington  was  "  dissatisfac- 
tory" to  the  President.  He  wrote  very  imi)u- 
dent  replies,  and  refused  to  go  away.  Cevallos 
attempted  to  defend  his  extraordinary  course. 
(The  history  of  Yrujo's  controversy  with  our 
government  in  respect  to  his  action  is  well  given 
in  the  communication  of  Mr.  Erving,  minister 
to  Spain,  dated  Hecember,  1806,  and  found  in 
Wharton's  fntviimtional  Law  Dii;est,  2d  edition, 
§  106.) 

"  The  instructions  are  found.  For.  Kel.  ii.  62&- 
630. 
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is  about  halfway  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Sabine.  Monroe  and  Pinckney, 
January  28,  1805,  submitted  a  project  of  a  treaty  to  Cevallos,  providing  for 
determining  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  and  for  the  settlement  of  claims.* 
They  discussed  it  at  great  length  with  him  without  any  success,  and  the 
negotiations  were  stopped  May  18th.  Monroe  returned  to  London,  and 
Pinckney  remained  at  Madrid. 

There  was  no  little  friction,  during  the  few  years  following,  in  the  dis- 
puted territory.  In  1808,  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain  were  suspended. 
Owing  to  turbulence  among  the  inhabitants,  the  President,  by  proclama- 
tion, in  1 8 10,  took  possession  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  to  hold 
it  provisionally  for  the  benefit  of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States.  In 
1812,  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Pearl  River  was  annexed  to  the  new  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  territory  between  the  Pearl  River  and  the  Perdido 
was  annexed  to  the  Mississippi  territory.  General  Wilkinson  seized  the 
fort  at  Mobile,  April  15,  1813  ;  Governor  Mathews  and  Governor  Mitchell 
of  Georgia  held  East  Florida  for  a  time  with  their  troops,  though  Con- 
gress refused  to  sanction  their  action.  General  Jackson,  in  1818,  having 
heard  that  Indians  were  to  sally  out  from  Pensacola  into  Alabama,  seized 
that  place,  but  our  government  offered  to  restore  it  at  once.  It  was  obvious 
that  Spain  could  not  long  hold  the  Floridas  without  much  expense  and 
trouble,  and  without  constant  danger  of  most  serious  difficulties  with  the 
United  States. 

As  early  as  1815,  diplomatic  relations,  which  had  been  suspended  for 
seven  years,  were  resumed.  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington, 
opened  his  correspondence  with  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  by  asking  the 
restoration  of  West  Florida,  which  was  refused.^  They  continued  discus- 
sion on  the  old  lines  for  more  than  a  year,  when  Monroe  terminated  it.^ 

Pizarro,  having  in  July,  18 17,  succeeded  Cevallos  as  Spanish  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  proposed  to  our  minister,  Mr.  Erving,  to  reopen  nego- 
tiations. His  plan  was  to  exchange  Florida  for  the  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  bringing  the  Spanish  line  eastward  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
Spanish  claim  on  West  Florida  was  to  be  waived.  Erving  replied  that  he 
was  without  authority  to  negotiate,  and  urged  Pizarro  to  send  favorable 
instructions  to  Onis.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Onis  began  negotiations 
in  December,  1817.  They  reargued  the  boundary  question  in  a  very 
prolix  correspondence,  but  came  to  no  agreement.*  The  offer  of  media- 
tion by  Great  Britain  was  declined  by  the  United  States.^ 

In  July,  1818,  Pizarro  took  up  the  subject  again  with  Mr.  Erving,  and  the 
king  of  Spain,  on  the  9th  of  that  month,  ratified  the  convention  of  1802. 
The  correspondence  between  Pizarro  and  Erving  consisted  chiefly  in  a 
debate  upon  the  meaning  of  an  offer  made  by  Pinckney  in  1803,  to  guar- 
antee to  Spain  her  dominions  beyond  the  Mississippi.     And  this,  too,  like 

'  /•'or.  Rel.  ii.  638.  *  J.  Q.  Adams's  Memoirs,  iv.  48-51.     G.eat 

'■^  Ibid.  iv.  422.  Britain  having  taken  the  part  of  Spain  or  some 

'  Ibid.  422-441.  of  the  points  in  controversy,  her  services  were 

*  Ibid.  450  <•/  seq.  not  desired  by  us. 
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all  the  previous  discussions  between  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations, 
was  fruitless.*  The  negotiations  were  again  transferred  to  Washington. 
Onis,  October  24,  18 18,  proposed  to  cede  the  Floridas  and  to  fix  the 
western  boundary  of  Louisiana.  But  the  terms  were  unacceptable  to  Mr. 
Adams.  A  second  proposition,  more  liberal  in  respect  to  the  western 
boundary,  was  also  declined  by  Mr.  Adams.  Onis  submitted  a  third  prop- 
osition embodying  a  projet.  Mr.  Adams  modified  it  in  a  counter-project, 
and  at  last,  after  long  years  of  discussion,  on  February  22d,  the  treaty  of 
1 8 19  was  agreed  on  and  signed. 

The  most  important  stipulations  of  this  treaty  were  as  follows :  All 
Spanish  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic,  including  both 
East  and  West  Florida,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  On  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of  Spain  and  that  of 
the  United  States  was  to  run  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River  along  its 
west  bank  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  latitude,  thence  due  north  to  the 
Red  River,  then  westward  along  that  river  to  the  one  hundredth  parallel 
of  longitude  (west  from  London),  thence  north  to  the  Arkansas  River, 
thence  along  its  southern  bank  to  latitude  forty-two  degrees  north,  and 
along  said  parallel  to  the  South  Sea.^  The  Spanish  officers  and  troops 
were  to  evacuate  the  territory  cede'd  within  six  months  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications. 

All  grants  of  lands  made  before  January  24,  181 8,  by  Spain  in  the  ceded 
territory  were  to  be  ratified  and  confirmed,  provided  the  holders  of  the 
grants  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  them  according  to  the  terms  of  the  same ; 
but  all  grants  made  after  the  above  date  were  to  be  null  and  void. 

Each  party  renounced  all  claims  on  the  other  for  damages,  and  the 
United  States  agreed  to  pay  five  millions  of  dollars  to  their  own  citizens  in 
satisfaction  of  their  claims  against  Spain.  The  United  States  also  certified 
that  they  had  received  no  compensation  from  France  for  injuries  done  to 
them  in  Spanish  waters.  They  also  gave  the  exclusive  privilege  to  Spanish 
vessels  to  bring  in  for  twelve  years  Spanish  goods  to  Pensacola  and  St, 
Augustine,  without  paying  higher  duties  than  our  own  vessels. 

The  ratifications  were  to  be  exchanged  within  six  months,  or  sooner  if 
possible.^ 

The  President  and  Mr.  Adams  were  much  elated  at  the  completion  of 
the  treaty,  which  secured  so  many  advantages.  But  a  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  they  were  both  exceedingly  dis- 
turbed at  hearing  that  on  one  important  point  they  had  been  deceived. 


1  For.  Rtl.  iv.  512.  I'izarro,  and  afterwards 
Onis,  tried  to  obtain  a  positive  stipulation  or  a 
tacit  promise  that  the  United  States  would  not 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican colonies  of  Spain.     Ibid.  674. 

'■*  [See  Appendix  at  end  of  the  present  volume. 
—  Ed.] 

"  The  details  of  the  negotiation  occupy  a  large 
part  of  vol.  iv.,  Memoirs  of  J.  Q.  Adams.     De 


Neuville,  the  French  minister,  was  most  active, 
throughout  the  whole  transaction,  as  an  interme- 
diary between  Adams  and  Onis.  There  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  United  States  that  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  claim  westward  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  Monroe  thought  this  unwise.  Adams 
claims,  with  pride,  (he  securing  the  line  to  the 
South  Sea  as  his  own  idea. 


(    . 
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The  eighth  article  recognized  the  validity  only  of  grants  of  lands  in  Florida 
made  prior  to  January  24,  18 18.  Mr.  Adams  supposed  that  large  grants  to 
the  Duke  of  Alagon,  Count  Puflon  Rostro,  and  Seflor  Vargas  were  thus 
made  invalid,  and  De'  Neuville  and  Onis  had,  by  their  language,  left  the 
impression  on  his  mind  that  such  was  the  effect  of  the  eighth  article.  It 
was  now  reported  that  the  grants  were  dated  January  23,  18 18,  and  so, 
unless  there  was  fraud  in  the  date,  they  were  valid.  Mr.  Forsyth,  minister 
at  Madrid,  was  directed,  in  seeking  an  exchange  of  ratifications,  to  deliver 
to  the  king  a  declaration  that  the  treaty  was  signed  with  the  understanding 
on  both  sides  that  these  grants  were  null  and  void,  and  that  they  would  be 
so  held  by  us.' 

The  king,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  He  took 
exception  to  our  declaration  concerning  the  grants,  to  the  fitting  out  in  our 
ports  of  privateers  who  attacked  Spanish  commerce,  and  to  our  obvious 
disposition  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South 
America ;  and  finally  he  alleged  that  the  treaty  had  been  changed  after 
signature.  This  was  not  true.  The  question  of  taking  possession  of 
Florida  was  discussed  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  Congress.  But  the 
measure  was  not  adopted.  Fortunately,  on  October  24,  1820,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  advice  of  the  Cortes,  Ferdinand  VII  ratified  the  treaty,  and 
appended  to  the  ratification  the  statement  that  the  three  grants  above 
referred  to  were  invalid.  The  President  and  his  cabinet,  and  especially 
Mr.  Adams,  were  greatly  relieved  by  this  act  of  the  king.'' 


1  For.  Rel.  iv.  652.  De  Neuville  declared 
that  his  understanding,  and  he  believed  that  of 
<inis,  was  that  the  three  grants  were,  under  the 
treaty,  invalid.  Ibid.  653.  The  grants  covered 
a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  Florida,  if  Mr. 
Forsyth's  description  of  them  is  correct.  Ihid. 
669. 

'^  Mr.  Adams's  Afemoirs,  iv.  and  v.,  show  that 
few  matters  of  business  ever  troubled  him  so 
seriously  as  the  discussion  over  these  grants 
md  the  delay  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
Spain.  He  repro-iched  himself  with  a  certain 
carelessness  in  fixing  the  date  for  determining 
the  validity  of  grants  without  having  scrutinized 
more  sharply  the  date  of  the  three  grants  which 
came  into  dispute.  He  thought  that  he  had 
been  outwitted  and  duped  by  the  dishonesty  of 
Onis  (Afemoirs,  v.  290),  who  had  used  De  Neu- 
ville as  a  tool  to  perpetrate  a  fraud.  He  advised 
the  President,  ajul  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet 
joined  him  in  the  advice,  to  ask  I'ongress  for 
authority  to  take  possession  of  Florida.  Monroe 
decided  on  a  more  patient  policy,  and  waited. 

France  and  Russia  asked  him  not  to  crowd 
Spain.  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, March  9,  1820,  reported  in  favor  of  request- 
ing the  rresident  to  seize  Florida  (For.  Kel.  iv. 
O90).  After  the  contest  over  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise became  hot,  there  grew  up  in  the  North 


a  strong  feeling  adverse  to  gaining  possession  of 
Florida,  which  would  enter  the  Union,  if  at  all, 
as  a  slave  State.  In  the  West  and  the  South, 
the  treaty  was  regarded  by  many  with  disfavor, 
because  it  did  not  make  the  Rio  del  Norte  the 
western  boundary.  Mr.  Adams  had  desired  that 
boundary,  believing  with  the  Western  men  that 
Texas  was  of  more  importance  to  us  than  Flor- 
ida. Henry  Clay  was  active  in  his  opposition 
to  the  treaty.  But  Monroe  was  in  no  haste  to 
gain  possession  of  Texas,  which  he  was  sure 
would  come  to  us  in  due  time.  Adams  was  not 
then  affected  by  the  consideration  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  Texas  would  add  a  large  slave  territory 
to  the  Union.  (For  Monroe's  opinions  as  mani- 
fested in  his  unpublished  correspondence,  jee 
Wharton's  Int.  Law  Digest,  §  161  a.)  Gen.  Vives, 
envoy  from  Spain,  arrived  at  Washington  in 
April,  1820,  but  soon  found  himself  unable  to 
proceed  with  business  because  of  a  revolutionary 
movement  in  .Spain,  which  restored  the  liberal 
constitution  of  1812.  He  had  to  wait  for  new 
instructions.  When  these  came,  he  announced 
that  the  king  had  sworn  to  the  Constitutioi'  of 
1812,  and  could  not  alienate  any  Spanish  terri- 
tory without  consent  of  the  Cortes,  but  would 
submit  the  treaty  of  1S19  to  them  when  they  mtl. 
He  did  so,  i.nd  the  ratification  followed.  The 
United  States  Senate,  on   Feb.  19,  1821,  again 
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General  Jackson  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Floridas.  Congress,  in 
1821,  passed  an  act  setting  up  a  commission  to  decide  on  the  claims 
described  in  the  eleventh  article,  and  in  1843  an  act  to  execute  the  ninth 
article,  which  provided  for  satisfying  Spanish  claims  for  injuries  received 
from  the  operations  of  the  American  army  in  Florida. 

In  the  war  which  Spain  waged  against  her  South  American  colonies  to 
prevent  their  gaining  independence,  injuries  were  inflicted  by  her  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  United  Slates.  The  administration  presented  claims  to 
her  for  reparation.  After  seven  years  of  negotiation,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
convention  of  1 834  that  Spain  should  pay  in  full  for  all  demands  of  the  United 
States  twelve  millions  of  reals  vellon,  in  inscription,  interest  at  five  per 
cent.,  to  be  paid  every  six  months  in  Paris.  The  disturbed  condition  of 
Spain  caused  her  to  be  very  dilatory  in  fulfilling  her  engagements  under 
this  convention,  and  the  United  States  waited  for  her  with  great  patience. 


With  Portugal  the  United  States  have  had  one  diplomatic  controversy  of 
importance.  In  September,  1814,  the  United  States  privateer  "Gen.  Arm- 
strong "  was  destroyed  in  the  harbor  of  Fayal  by  an  English  squadron. 
Damages  were  claimed  of  Portugal  as  responsible  for  permitting  such  a 
violation  of  her  neutrality.  A  very  prolonged  correspondence  ensued. 
Finally,  by  the  treaty  of  185 1,  the  case  was  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  a 
friendly  sovereign.  Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
was  chosen  arbiter,  and  decided  against  us,  on  the  ground  that  the  "  Gen. 
Armstrong,"  by  fighting  without  having  first  invoked  the  protection  of  the 
Portugui  ;e  authorities,  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  port.* 

The  sympathies  of  the  American  people  were  naturally  with  the  Spanish 
American  colonies  in  their  efforts  to  release  themselves  from  the  sway  of 
Spain.  The  United  States  recognized  their  belligerent  rights  during  the 
war,  and  sent  agents  to  examine  their  condition  and  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent.'^ The  .subject  of  determining  relations  with  them  repeatedly  engaged 
the  attention  of  Congress.'*  On  March  8,  1822,  President  Monroe  sent  in  a 
message  recommending  the  recognition  of  the  colonies.  He  argued  that 
they  had  fairly  achieved  their  independence,  ami  that  Spain  could  not  justly 
complain  if  the  fact  were  recognized.*  On  the  4th  of  May  following,  Con- 
gress appropriated  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
missions  "  to  the  independent  nations  on  the  American  continent."     An- 


took  action  on  the  treaty,  atlvising  thf  I'rcsident 
to  ratify  it.  Mr.  Adams  says  (.1/i»wo/>j,  v.  289), 
"  I  considered  the  signatnre  of  the  treaty  as  the 
most  important  event  of  my  life.  It  was  an 
event  of  magnitude  in  the  history  of  this  Union." 

'  Senate  Ex.  Dor.  24^  zd  sess.  jzd  Coiif;ress. 
The  important  part  of  tliis  decision  is  translated 
in  Davis's  Notes,  1061;. 

^  See  the  elaborate  reports  of  C.  A.  Rodney, 
John  Graham,  and  Theodoric  Bland  (For.  Rel. 


iv,  217  et  soj.)  ;  of  J.  K.  Poinsett  (//»/</.  3J3) ;  the 
letters  of  John  M.  Forbes  and  J.  B.  Prevost 
(//'/(/.  S20-827),  and  that  of  J.  S.  Wilcocks  (//«,/. 
836). 

"  See  Annals  of  Coiif^ress,  from  the  iJth  to 
the  !7lh  Congress.  Henry  Clay  was  especially 
conspicuous  in  his  efforts  to  hasten  recogni- 
tion. 

■*  For.  Rel.  iv.  818  rt  sei/.  gives  the  message 
and  accompanying  documents. 
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duaga,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  filed  a  spirited  protest  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.'  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  reply,  said:  "The  United  States 
confidently  rely  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  all  the  governments  of 
Europe  friendly  to  Spain,  and  Spain  herself,  will  not  only  concur  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  American  nations,  but  in 
the  sentiment  that  nothing  will  tend  more  effectually  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  Spain  than  the  universal  concurrence  in  that  recognition."  * 
The  earliest  American  republic  was  thus  the  first  to  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  the  Spanish-American  States. 

In  i8.?3,  rumors  reached  America  that  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance  of 
European  sovereigns,  which  had  been  engaged  in  suppressing  attempts  on 
the  Continent  to  form  popular  and  liberal  governments,  was  con.sidering 
a  plan  for  crushing  the  Spanish-American  States.  Canning,  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  on  September  i8th,  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Rush, 
our  minister  at  London,  earnestly  inquired  whether  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  could  not  together  oppose  this  dangerous  movement.^  Mon- 
roe, on  hearing  from  Rush,  communicated  with  Jefferson  and  Madison,  who 
both  strongly  advised  our  opposing  stoutly  the  project  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance.* 

On  December  2d,  Monroe,  in  his  annual  message,  gave  utterance  to  what 
has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  two  points  which 
it  embodies  are  an  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  political  system  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  to  the  western  hemisphere,  and  an  opposition  to  the  further 
colonization  of  the  American  continent  by  any  European  power.  The  last 
point  was  presented  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  a  Russian 
clain  to  extend  unduly  its  territory  on  the  northwest  coast.''  Although 
Great  Britain  was  not  yet  ready  to  imitate  our  example  in  recognizing  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish-American  States,  the  message  of  the  President 
gave  great  satisfaction  in  England,  and  probably  prevented  an  attempt 
on  the  phrt  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  interfere  upon  our  continent.     The 


'  "Who  could  think,"  he  exclaims,  "  that  in 
return  for  the  cession  of  her  most  important 
provinces  in  this  humisphere,  for  the  forgetting 
of  the  plunder  of  her  commerce  by  American 
citizc's,  for  the  privileges  granted  to  their  navy, 
and  for  as  great  proofs  of  friendship  as  one 
nation  can  give  another,  this  executive  would 
propose  that  the  insurrection  of  the  ultramarine 
possessions  of  Spain  should  be  recognized !  " 
For.  Rel.  iv.  84  5. 

■•i  Ihid.  846. 

'  For  particulars  of  the  interview,  see  Rush's 
Court  of  London,  August  and  September,  1823. 

<  .See  Jefferson's  letter,  in  Works,  vii.  315; 
and  Madison's  letters  td  Monroe  and  to  Jefferson, 
Madison's  Wriliiij^s,  iii.  339.  For  citations  of 
earlier  expressions  of  similar  opinions  by  Amer- 
ican statesmen  in  respect  to  European  interven- 
tion on  the  American  continent,  see  flilman's 
Mtnrot,  pp.  162-170. 


^  Though  often  quoted,  the  most  important 
sentences  on  these  subjects  may  perhaps  well  be 
cited  here  from  the  message.  In  respect  to  the 
plan  of  the  Allied  Powers,  Monroe  said :  "  We 
owe  it  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  those 
powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety."  In  respect  to  the  Rus- 
sian scheme  he  said:  "The  occasion  has  been 
judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in 
which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  involved,  that  the  American  conti- 
nents, by  the  free  and  independent  condition 
which  they  liave  assumed  and  maintained,  are 
henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  I'.uropean  powers." 
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influence  of  the  sentiments  which  inspired  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been 
strong  in  all  our  subsequent  history. 

In  1825,  the  United  States  were  invited  by  the  Spanish-American  States 
to  join  them  in  a  congress  at  Panama  to  consider  common  interests.  Mr.  , 
Clay  advocated  with  his  characteristic  fervor  acceptance  of  the  invitation.* 
President  Adams  and  his  whole  cabinet  shared  Clay's  views,  and  in  his 
annual  message  the  President  announced  that  ministers  would  be  sent  to 
the  congress. 

As  opposition  to  the  scheme  at  once  manifested  itself  in  Congress,  the 
President  explained  in  another  message  ^  that  the  chief  objects  the  United 
States  might  properly  seek  in  attending  the  congress  were  the  adoption  of 
liberal  maritime  usages  in  their  intercourse  with  the  new  states,  an  agree- 
ment that  each  state  would  guard  against  the  planting  of  ^  European  colony 
in  its  domain,  the  exercise  of  influence  to  develop  religious  liberty  and  to 
guard  American  interests  in  case  of  war,  and  in  general  the  manifestation 
of  friendly  regard  for  the  sister  states.  Still  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  opposed  the  sending  of  ministers  to  the  congress.'' 
They  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  country  might  be  drawn  into  an 
entangling  alliance,  that  schemes  were  meditated  by  the  Spanish-American 
States  against  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  in  which  we  could  not  properly  take 
part,  and  that  all  we  ought  to  try  to  accomplish  could  be  effected  by  treaties 
negotiated  in  the  usual  way.  Doubtless  a  real,  and  perhaps  the  chief, 
objection  in  the  minds  of  the  committee,  certainly  in  the  minds  of  many 
slaveholders,  was  that  it  was  proposed  to  discuss  in  the  congress  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  also  the  formal  recognition  of  Hayti.* 
Still,  the  power  of  public  enthusiasm  for  the  plan  of  the  President  was  so 
great  that  an  appropriation  for  sending  ministers  to  Panama  was  voted. 
Richard  C.  Anderson,  minister  to  Colombia,  and  John  Sargeant  of  Philadel- 
phia, were  appointed.  Anderson  soon  died,  and  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  minister 
to  Mexico,  was  named  in  his  stead.  After  a  brief  and  fruitless  session  at 
Panama  in  June,  1826,  the  congress  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Tacubaya  the 
next  year.  But  no  meeting  was  held  then.  The  whole  undertaking  brought 
no  other  result  than  this,  that  the  Spanish-American  States  were  assured 
anew  of  our  good-will  to  them.  Seldom  has  a  scheme  which  so  earnestly 
engaged  public  attention,  and  of  which  so  much  was  expected  by  our  ablest 
statesmen,  so  signally  disappointed  all  the  hopes  of  its  friends.* 


'  The  same  sympathy  for  "  oppressed  nation- 
alities "  which  led  Clay  and  Webster,  and  in- 
<ieed  the  people  generally,  to  seek  opportunities 
for  expressing  their  inteiest  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can republic  between  1820  and  1830  also  mani- 
fested itself  towards  Greece,  which  was  striving 
to  gain  independence.  Generous  private  contri- 
butions were  sent  to  the  Greeks,  but  Congress  did 
not  hasten  to  recognize  her  independence.  In 
1823  and  in  1824  resolutions  looking  to  formal 
recognition,  and  in  1827  a  resolution  to  appro- 


priate $50,000  for  their  relief,  failed  in  Congress. 
A  treaty  was  negotiated  with  Greece  in  1837. 

a  For.  Rd.  v.  834. 

'  Their  report  is  found  Ibid.  857. 

^  See  letter  of  Mr.  Salazar,  Minister  of  Co- 
lombia, to  Mr.  Clay.     For.  Rel.  v.  836. 

°  Schouler's  United  States,  iii.  358 ;  Von 
Hoist's  Const.  liist.  I.  409.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representative.s, 
answering  seriatim  objections  to  the  mission  tr 
Panama,  is  in  For.  Kel.  v.  000. 
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On  the  3cl  of  October,  1824,  a  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  navigation,  and 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia  was  signed.  Treaties 
almost  identical  with  this  were  in  following  years  concluded  with  the  other 
Spanish-American  States.  They  secured  mutually  large  maritime  and  com- 
mercial privileges.  Only  articles  fitted  especially  f' '  use  in  war  were 
deemed  contraband.  The  doctrine  of  "  free  shijjs,  free  goods,"  was  embod- 
ied, with  the  stipulation  that  the  flag  should  cover  the  property  only  of 
the  powers  who  recognize  this  principle.*  Generous  principles  concerning 
the  visitation  of  vessels,  the  notice  of  blockade,  and  the  exemption  of  pri- 
vate debts  from  sequestration  in  war,  shaped  the  articles  on  these  subjects. 
The  whole  group  of  treaties  with  the  new  states  was  intended  and  calcu- 
lated to  cement  our  friendship  and  strengthen  our  relations  with  them.'* 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  was  in  183 1  divided  into  the  republics  of  New 
Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador.  In  1846  a  new  treaty  was  concluded 
with  New  Grenada.  While  renewing  in  the  main  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  1824,  this  treaty  gave  us  the  free  right  of  transit  of  persons 
and  goods  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  secured  to  New  Grenada  "the 
guarantee,  positively  and  efficaciously,"  by  the  United  States,  of  "  the  per- 
fect neutrality  "  of  the  isthmus.'' 

In  1825,  there  was  made  a  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion with  the  Federation  of  the  Centre  of  America  (better  known  as  Cen- 
tral America),  consisting  of  the  states  of  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  The  part  of  ti  ^reaty  concerned  with 
commerce  and  navigation  expired  by  the  provision^  of  the  treaty  in  1838, 
and  the  rest  of  the  treaty  by  the  dissolving  of  the  Federatior"  in  the  same 
year.*  In  1832  a  treaty  was  made  with  Chili,  and  in  1836  one  was  concluded 
with  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation. 


In  1825,  Joel  R.  Poinsett  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  previously  visited 
Mexico  as  an  agent  of  his  government  to  study  the  condition  of  that  coun- 
try, was  duly  commissioned  as  minister  to  Mexico.  A  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  which  he  negotiated  was  loaded  with  conditions  by  the  Senate 


li. 


'  This  provi.sion  is  first  found  in  article  xii.  of 
the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain. 

-  The  spirit  of  the  treaties  is  described  by 
President  J.  Q.  Adams  in  his  message  of  Dec, 
1824:  "The  basis  of  them  all,  as  proposed  by 
the  United  States,  has  been  laid  in  two  princi- 
ples :  the  one,  of  entire  and  unqualified  reciproc- 
ity ;  the  other,  the  mutual  obligation  of  the  par- 
ties to  place  each  other  permanently  upon  the 
basis  of  the  most  favored  nation." 

In  the  years  immediately  following,  a  similar 
spirit  of  commercial  liberality  shaped  the  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States  with  European  powers. 
For  example,  in  treaties  with  Denmark,  1826, 
the  Hanseatic  republics,  1827,  and  Prussia,  1828, 
it  was  agreed  that  goods  of  a  foreign  country 
could  be  imported  on  equal  terms  into  the  ports 


of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  in  the  ves- 
sels of  either. 

'  In  1862,  New  Grenada  became  "  the  United 
States  of  Colombia."  A  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Venezuela  in  1836,  and  one  with  Ecuador 
in  1839.  These  expired  by  limitation,  and  later 
treaties  were  negotiated. 

*  Treaties  were  concluded  with  Guatemala  in 
1849,  San  Salvador  in  1850,  Costa  Rica  in  1851, 
Honduras  in  1864,  and  Nicaragua  in  1867.  By 
the  last-named  treaty,  the  right  of  transit  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  is  secured 
to  us.  The  United  States  agreed  to  protect  the 
routes  of  communication,  and  to  guarantee  the 
neutrality  and  innocent  use  of  them,  and  are 
allowed  to  transport  troops  and  munitions  across 
Nicaragua. 


LI      ' 


arties  in  the  ves- 
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which  were  fatal  to  its  ratificadon  by  Mexico.'  In  1828,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  which  recognized  the  boundary  line  on  Mexico  a.s  it  had  been  traced 
in  the  tr'^aty  of  1819  with  Spain.  In  1831,  the  American  charge,  An»^hony 
Butler,  negotiated  with  Alaman  and  Man^ino,  respectively  Secretary  of 
State  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Mexico,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce which  has,  in  the  main,  since  remained  in  force.'^  It  differs  in  no 
important  particulars  from  the  other  treaties  with  the  Spanish-American 
States.  In  1835,  an  additional  article  to  the  treaty  of  1828  provided  for 
commissioners  to  run  the  boundary  line.  In  1839  and  in  1843,  conventions 
were  concluded  for  the  determination  and  payment  of  claims.^  The  latter 
convention  provided  that  a  new  convention  should  be  entered  into  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  not  yet  adjusted.  A  t'eaty  for  that  purpose  was  con- 
cluded in  Mexico,  November  20,  1843,  but  certain  amendments  were  made 
by  the  Senate  to  which  the  Mexican  government  would  not  agree,  and  so 
the  treaty  failed.* 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  and  of  Mexico  to  Texas,  both  before 
and  after  that  State  declared  her  independence  (March  2,  1836),  was  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  diplomatic  discussion  between  the  two  nations.  The  United 
States  recognized  her  independence  March  i,  1837.  Mexico  complained 
because,  before  the  attempt  to  gain  independence,  American  soldiers  were 
sent  into  Texas  to  suppress  Indian  depredations  upon  the  frontier,  and  be- 
cause, after  the  declaration  of  independence,  American  citizens  were  allowed 
to  go  to  Texas,  and  arms  were  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  State.  On  ac- 
count of  the  military  expedition  against  the  Indians,  Gorostiza,  the  Mexican 
minister,  withdrew  from  Washington  in  1835  ;  and  soon  after,  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
American  minister  to  Mexico,  having  failed  to  secure  redress  for  injuries 
he  had  complained  of,  returned  home,  and  diplomatic  intercourse  was  for  a 
time  suspended.  In  respect  to  the  other  complaints  of  Mexico,  the  United 
States  maintained  that  they  had  not  violated  the  obligations  of  neutrality.'' 
In  1843,  rumors  were  rife  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  contemplated. 
Bocanegra,  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State,  warned  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
American  minister,  that  Mexico  would  resist  by  force  such  a  step.**  The 
Mexican  government    proceeded  to  prohibit  foreigners   from   conducting 

1  For.  Rel.  vi.  579.  cuniary  claims.    Pre.sident  Polk  charged  (mes- 

-  But  see  note,  post,  p.  511.  sage,  Dec.  8,  1846)  that  Mexico,  by  declining  to 

"  John  Forsyth,  Sect     iry  of    State,  negoti-  ratify  the   amended    treaty,   had   violated    the 

ated  the  first  of  these  conventions,  and  VVaddy  treaty  of  1843. 


Thompson,  minister  to  Mexico,  the  second.  The 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  convention 
of  1839,  owing  to  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
their  functions  and  as  to  procedure,  did  not  en- 
tirely complete  their  work. 

*  The  treaty  provided  that  the  commission  on 
claims  should  meet  at  Mexico,  and  should  con- 
sider any  claims  or  complaints  of  one  govern- 
ment against  the  other.  The  Senate  substituted 
Washington  for  Mexico  as  the  place  of  meeting;, 
and  limited  the  "  claim.s  and  complaints  "  to  pe- 


-See  Webster's  re|)ly  to  Bocanegra,  the  Mex- 
ican .Secretary  of  .St?te,  July  8  and  13,  1842 
(Webster's  Works,  vi.  441  et  scq.).  Bocanegra 
also  issued  a  diplomatic  circular  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  European  powers,  repeating  his 
complaints  against  the  United  States.  Thomp- 
son sent  them  a  circular  in  reply,  repeating 
Webster's  arguments  in  vindication  of  the  ac- 
tion of  his  government. 

*  Ex.  Doc.  HO.  a,  II.  A'.,  ist  siss.  zSt/i  Cong., 
26 
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retail  trade  in  Mexico,  and  closed  her  northern  custom-houses.  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Secretary  of  State  Upshur  maintained  that  these  acts  were 
in  violation  of  treaty  obligations.'  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  at 
Washington,  renewed  the  threats  before  made  by  Bocanegra. 

On  April  12,  1844,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  State,  negotiated  with  Mr. 
Van  Zandt  and  Mr.  Henderson,  commissioners  from  Texas,  a  treaty  of  an- 
nexation, which,  however,  the  Senate  declined  to  ratify.  France  and  Eng- 
land, through  their  ministers  at  Washington,  remonstrated  against  the 
annexation.  But  on  March  3,  1845,  the  joint  resolution  of  the  houses  of 
Congress  for  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union  was  approved  by  the 
President,  and  became  law.  Texas  gave  her  assent  July  4th.  On  March 
loth,  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister,  withdrew  from  Washington,  and  soon 
after  the  American  representative  at  Mexico,  being  denied  communication 
with  the  Mexican  government,  returned  home.  But  in  October  Mexico 
agreed  to  receive  a  commissioner  from  the  United  States  on  "the  present 
contention."  Mr.  Slidell  was  at  once  sent,  with  regular  credentials  as 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment declined  to  treat  with  him  because  his  powers  were  not  limited  to 
settling  the  Texas  controversy.^  Slidell  withdrew.  General  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  occupy  positions  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  the 
Mexican  troops  crossed  that  river  to  the  Texas  side,  and  hostilities  began.^ 

In  April,  1847,  the  President,  hoping  that  victories  already  achieved  by 
the  American  troops  might  incline  the  Mexican  government  to  negotiations 
for  peace,  decided  to  send  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist  to  General  Scott's  headquarters, 
with  powers  to  make  a  treaty.  The  draft  of  a  treaty  was  furnished  to  him. 
He  reached  his  destination  in  May.  Personal  controversies  between  him 
and  General  Scott  delayed  for  some  time  the  forwarding  of  a  letter  which 
he  bore  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Mexican  minister  of 
foreign  relations.  It  was  not  until  August  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
begin  negotiations,  and  even  then  there  was  in  Mexico  a  great  popular 
clamor  against  treating  at  all. 

The  draft  of  the  treaty  which  Mr.  Trist,  under  his  instructions,  presented, 
provided  that  Mexico  should  abandon  all  claim  to  Texas,  and  fixed  the  fol- 
lowing boundary,  namely  :  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  mouth  to  the  southern 
line  of  New  Mexico,  thence  a  line  running  west  and  south  along  the  boun- 
dary of  that  State  to  the  first  branch  of  the  Rio  Gila,  along  that  stream  to 
its  junction  with  the  Colorado,  and   along  the  Colorado  and  the  Gulf  of 


'  Ex.  Doc.  no. 2,  If.  R.,istsess.  zSth  Cong.,  31, 
40. 

^  Ex.  Doc.  ig6,  H.  R.,  ist  sess.  zglh  C,  19,  30. 

*  In  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  Congress  pro- 
viding for  carrying  on  the  war,  it  is  afKrmed  that, 
"by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state 
of  war  exists  between  that  government  and 
the  United  States."  Taylor,  being  beyond  the 
Nueces,  was,  as  the  Mexicans  claimed,  invading 
their  territory.      Polk   and    his  supporters  no 


doubt  expected  and  desired  the  war  to  be  brought 
on  by  the  advance  of  Taylor,  yet  in  such  a  man- 
ner  that  the  above  declaration  of  Congress  could 
plausibly  be  made.  The  diplomatic  policy,  like 
the  general  policy  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, was  for  years  largely  under  the  direction 
of  those  who  wished  to  extend  the  area  of  slav- 
ery by  securing  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  who 
were  not  over-scrupulous  in  their  treatment  of 
Mexico. 
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California  to  the  Pacific.  The  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec  was  on  certain  conditions  to  be  conceded  to  the  United  States.  A 
sum  of  money,  to  be  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  was  to  be  paid  to  Mexico.^ 

After  deliberation,  the  Mexican  commissioners  reported  Mr.  Trist's  prop- 
ositions inadmissible.  At  their  request,  he  agreed  to  waive  the  demand 
Lower  California,  to  yield  such  part  of  Upper  California  as  would  give  Mc- 
ico  free  access  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  to  submit  to  his  government 
the  demand  that  the  Nueces,  and  not  the  Rio  Grande,  should  form  the 
division  line  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  About  forty-five  days  would  be 
needed  to  get  an  answer  from  Washington,  and  during  this  time  the  armis- 
tice already  existing  was  to  continue.''^  But  he  insisted  on  retaining  New 
Mexico.  Finally  the  Mexicans,  not  satisfied  with  Trist's  concessions,  pre- 
sented a  counter-project  of  a  treaty,  giving  to  the  United  States  all  the 
territory  east  of  the  Nueces  and  north  of  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  through 
to  the  Pacific.     This  Trist  rejected,  and  the  futile  negotiations  ended. 

The  President,  on  receiving  Mr.  Trist's  reports  of  his  negotiations,  recalled 
him.  But,  with  the  most  extraordinary  persistence  and  audacity,  Mr.  Trist 
declined  to  go  home,  and  devoted  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  a  somewhat  complacent  defence  of  the  policy  he  had  pursued;^ 
and,  what  is  quite  as  remarkable,  he  really  did  negotiate  the  treaty  which 
terminated  the  war  and  gathered  up  the  fruits  of  it  for  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  commissioners,  Couto,  Atristain,  and  Cuevas,  learning 
through  Trist  that  Scott  would  not  agree  to  an  armistice  until  a  treaty  was 
made,  entered  upon  secret  negotiations  with  Trist,  and  on  February  2d  he 
and  they  signed  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  It  may  well  be  be- 
lieved that  President  Polk  was  surprised  to  receive  a  treaty  signed  by  a 
man  whose  powers  he  had  withdrawn.  But  since  the  Mexican  commission- 
ers had  negotiated  with  Trist  when  they  knew  that  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  powers,  the  President  sent  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  on  February  23d 
for  their  consideration ;  and,  after  warm  discussion,  it  was  ratified,  with  some 
amendments,  on  March  10,  1848,  by  the  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  fourteen. 
Ambrose  H.  Sevier  and  Nathan  Clifford  were  sent  as  commissioners  to 
explain  the  amendments  and  exchange  the  ratifications.  The  amendments 
were  accepted  by  Mexico,*  and  on  the  30th  of  May  the  ratifications  were 
exchanged. 


1  £x.  Doc.  no.  j2.  Senate,  ist  sess.  30th  Cong., 
85.  The  Mexican  commissioners  were  Herrera, 
Mora  y  Villamil,  Couto,  and  Atristain. 

"  Trist  justified  this  proposed  delay  by  assert- 
ing that  it  would  be  better  for  the  soldiers  to 
wait  till  cooler  weather  before  resuming  opera- 
tions. But  the  army  officers  did  not  agree  with 
him  on  this  point.  Even  H.  H.  Bancroft,  who 
is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Mexicans  in  their 
controversy  with  the  United  States,  admits  that 
they  prolonged  the  negotiations  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  completing  military  preparations  (Mex- 
ico, V.  494). 


'  Ex.  Doc.  no.  S3,  Senate,  tst  sess.  jotA  Cong., 

♦  Articles  i  to  4  of  the  treaty  relate  to  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  evacuation  of  Mexico 
by  our  forces,  etc.  Article  5  fixes  the  boundary. 
This  follows  the  Rio  Grande  up  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico,  then  follows  that 
boundary  to  its  western  termination,  runs  up  the 
west  side  of  New  Mexico  to  the  first  branch  of 
the  Gila,  down  that  branch  to  the  Colorado,  and 
thence  to  the  Pacific  on  the  division  line  between 
Upper  and  Lower  California.  Article  6  gives 
free  passage  to  Americans  by  the  Gulf  of  Call- 
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Our  diplomatic  relations  with  Oriental  nations  should  receive  notice. 
In  1832,  the  I'resident  dispatched  the  ship  "Peacock"  and  the  schooner 
"  IJo.xer  "  to  the  southeastern  coasts  of  Asia,  to  see  how  far  our  commerce 
was  exposed  to  hostile  acts  in  the  Asiatic  waters,  lidmund  Roberts,  of 
I'ortsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  sailed  on  the  "  Peacock,"  with  a  commission 
to  make  commercial  treaties  with  Cochin  China,  Siam,  and  Muscat.  He 
failed  of  success  with  Cochin  China,  but  in  1833  he  made  treaties  with  the 
King  of  Siam  and  with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  securing  for  us  privileges 
of  trade.* 

•After  some  earlier  and  unsuccessful  attempts  at  opening  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  in  1830  by 
Commodore  Biddle,  then  in  command  of  our  Mediterranean  squadron, 
David  Offley,  consul  at  Smyrna,  and  Charles  Rhind  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Reis  Effendi  on  the  part  of  Turkey .■■* 
Privileges  of  trade  and  the  sending  of  consuls  were  agreed  on.  A  secret 
and  separate  article  made  provisio/.  for  the  building  of  ships  and  the  pur- 
chase of  ship  timber  by  Turkey  in  the  United  States.^  This  article  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  though  the  treaty  was  approved. 

When  David  Porter,  who  was  appointed  charg^  d'affaires,  arrived  at 
Constantinople  to  exchange  the  ratifications,  a  discussion  ensued,  because 


fomia  and  the  Colorado  River.  Article  7  gives 
Americans  free  navigation  of  the  Gila  and  of 
the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  below  the  southern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico.  Article  8  gives  to 
Mexicans  remaining  in  the  territory'  formerly  be- 
longing to  Mexico  the  right  to  remain  or  to  re- 
move, and,  if  remaining,  to  become  American 
citizens  or  to  remain  Mexican  citizens,  and  guar- 
antees respect  for  all  their  rights  of  property. 
Article  9  insures  to  such  persons  religious  lib- 
erty. Article  1 1  promises  the  prevention  of  in- 
cursions of  Indian  tribes  into  Mexico.  Articles 
12  to  15  provide  for  payment  by  the  United 
.States  of  $1 5,000,000  to  Mexico  for  the  territory 
she  surrenders,  and  of  the  sums  due  from  Mex- 
ico to  American  claimants.  Article  16  reserves 
to  each  State  the  right  to  fortify  any  point  in  its 
territory.  Article  17  revives  the  treaty  of  183 1 
for  eight  years,  so  far  as  not  incompatible  with 
this  treaty,  .\rticles  18  to  20  provide  for  adjust- 
ment of  customs-duties  in  the  period  of  evacua- 
tion. Articles  21  and  22  provide  for  settlement 
of  future  questions  by  negotiation  and  arbitra- 
tion, if  possible,  and  for  certain  humane  meas- 
ures in  time  of  war.  The  6th  and  7th  articles 
were  rendered  for  the  most  part  nugatory  by  the 
treaty  of  1853,  annexing  Arizona  (Gadsden  Pur- 
chase) to  the  United  States.  So  also  the  iith 
article  of  this  treaty  and  the  31st  of  the  treaty 
of  1831  were  abrogated.  The  United  States, 
moreover,  procured  the  right  of  transit  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
H.  II.  I'ancroft,  in  the  volume  cited  (Mexico, 


v. ),  gives  copious  lists  of  Mexican  as  well  as  of 
American  authorities  on  the  Mexican  war.  He 
writes  with  a  strong  spirit  of  condemnation  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States.  Ripley's  His' 
iory  of  the  War  with  Mexico,  two  vols.  (N.  Y., 
1849),  's  written  in  a  fair  spirit.  We  are  indebt- 
ed to  it,  especially  for  dates,  in  the  above  sketch. 
See  also  Von  Hoist,  ii.  and  iii. 

'  The  officials  whom  he  met  at  the  coast  of 
Cochin  China  declined  to  take  his  letter  to  the 
Emperor  until  they  had  seen  a  copy.  He  refused 
to  grant  their  request  for  a  copy,  and  sailed 
for  Siam.  See  Embassy  to  the  Eastern  Courts 
of  Cochin  China,  Siam,  and  Muscat  (N.,Y.,  1837), 
by  Edmund  Roberts,  for  details  of  his  mission. 
He  was  cordially  received  in  Siam  and  Muscat. 

'■^  A  letter  from  Offley  to  Van  Buren,  1830, 
cited  by  J.  C.  B.  Davis  in  his  Notes  (p.  60),  from 
the  M.S.  in  the  State  Department,  states  that  be- 
fore 1817,  when  efforts  to  secure  a  treaty  began, 
American  commerce  in  '.he  Turkish  territory  had 
been  "  under  the  protection  of  the  English  Le- 
vant Company,  for  whose  protection  a  consulate 
duty,  averaging  one  and  one  fourth  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  cargoes  inward  and  outward,  was 
paid." 

*  Rhind,  by  agreement  with  his  colleagues, 
went  alone  to  Constantinople  and  conducted  the 
negotiations,  while  they  remained  at  Smyrna. 
On  their  arrival  they  disapproved  of  the  secret 
and  separate  article,  but  nevertheless  signed  the 
treaty,  and  explained  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
their  reasons. 
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he  had  brought  a  translation  made  at  Washington  instead  of  the  one 
signed  at  Constantinople.  Four  translations  had  been  sent  to  America, 
and  the  French  translation  by  the  American  negotiators  was  not  the 
version  sent  to  the  Senate,  ratified,  and  taken  by  Porter  to  Constantinoi)le. 
He  therefore  signed  a  paper  in  Turkish,  declaring  that  the  Turkish  original 
should  be  observed  in  case  discussions  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  should  arise.' 

China  was  opened  to  us  by  the  so-called  opium  war  between  her  and 
Great  Britain.  On  May  8,  1843,  Caleb  Cushing  was  commissioned  as 
minister  to  China.  He  arrived  at  Macao  in  the  frigate  "  Brandywine," 
February  24,  1844.  He  had  prepared  a  draft  of  a  treaty,  and  after  brief 
negotiations  this  draft,  without  very  important  modifications,  was  signed 
at  Wanghia  on  July  3d.'^  Perhaps,  in  all  Mr.  Cushing's  diplomatic  career, 
no  work  of  his  was  more  admirably  executed  than  this  It  formed  the 
model  which  other  nations  followed  in  subsequent  years  in  negotiating 
with  China.  Its  prominent  features  were  these :  (i)  It  made  needed 
arrangements  for  trading  at  five  ports.  (2)  It  provided  for  the  trial  of 
cases  in  which  Americans  were  defendants  in  their  consular  courts.  (3) 
It  secured  protection  and  aid  for  American  seamen  wrecked  at  other  places 
than  the  five  ports.  (4)  It  contained  the  assent  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  the  employment  of  Chinese  teachers,  which  had  often  been  denied. 
(5)  It  secured  the  privilege  of  procuring  sites  for  business,  and  also  for 
hospitals,  churches,  and  cemeteries.  (6)  It  declared  opium  contraband, 
and  left  Americans  dealing  in  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  Chinese  authorities. 
(7)  It  fixed  the  tariff  on  imports  and  exports,  of  course  following  the 
rates  secured  by  the  English.  (8)  It  gave  the  United  States,  under  the 
most  favored  nation  clause,  the  advantage  of  future  concessions  to  any 
nation. 


fr 


'  "  It  appears  from  the  archives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  four  translations  were  sent 
to  America:  (i)  An  English  translation  from 
the  original  Turkish,  not  verified ;  (2)  a  French 
translation  from  the  original  Turkish,  verified  by 
Navoni,  the  American  dragoman  ;  (3)  another 
French  translation  in  black  ink,  with  annotations 
in  red  ink ;  (4)  another  English  translation 
made  from  the  French.  The  translation  which 
went  before  the  Senate  and  was  acted  on  by  that 
body  was  neither  of  these.  No  French  version 
appears  to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
with  the  Turkish  text,  but  a  new  English  ver- 
sion, which,  from  internal  evidence  as  well  as 
from  the  tradition  of  the  department,  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  made  in  the  Department 
of  State,  mainly  from  the  French  version  Xo. 
3."     (J.  C.  B.  Davis's  JVoUs,  1061.) 

In  1868,  an  important  issue  was  raised  under 
the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  by  the  arrest  and 


imprisonment  of  two  Americans  by  the  Turkish 
ai  thorities.  By  the  American  version  of  that 
article,  the  jurisdiction  over  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  is  lodged  in  their  minister  or  con- 
sul. When  the  American  minister  claimed  the 
release  of  his  two  countrymen,  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment asserted  that  in  the  Turkish  copy  of  the 
treaty  the  words  under  which  the  minister  made 
his  claim  were  not  found.  This  proved  to  be 
true.  There  has  been  much  discussion  betweer, 
the  two  governments,  in  late  years,  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  true  import  of  the  Turkish  original, 
and  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  .American  citi- 
zens commit  offences  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 
Wharton's  /«/.  l.aw  Digest,  §  165,  gives  copious 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  Secretaries 
Fish,  Evarts,  Frelinghuysen  and  Bayard  on  these 
subjects. 

2  For  brief  sketch  of  negotiations,  see  Wil- 
liams's Middle  Kingdom,  ch.  23. 
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In  1848,  Congress  completed  the  legislation  necessary  to  confer  judicial 
power  on  American  ministers  and  consuls  in  China  and  in  Turkey.* 

The  visits  of  our  trading-vessels  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  early 
in  this  century,  led  to  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Russia,  which 
caused  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  1824  with  that  <  ountry.  In  1808, 
the  Russian  government,  through  Count  Romanzoff,  the  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  represented,  at  the  instance  of  the  Russian-American 
Trading  Company,  to  Mr.  Harris,  American  consul-general  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  carrying  on  a  clandestine 
trade  in  fire-arms  and  powder  with  the  natives  on  the  islands  of  the  north- 
west coast,  and  asked  that  Congress  forbid  this  traffic'  Later,  in  18 10, 
Russia  proposed  that,  as  her  vessels  were  not  admitted  into  Canton, 
American  ships  should  do  the  carrying  -  trade  from  the  northwest  coast, 
while  the  trade  with  the  natives  in  fire-arms  should  be  forbidden,  but  other 
trade  with  them  should  be  open.*^  Mr.  Adams  was  not  ready  to  enter  into 
any  such  arrangement,  because  it  was  not  clear  what  was  the  boundary 
of  the  Russian  territory.  Russia  had  made  more  or  less  distinct  claims  to 
territory  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia  River. 

On  February  11,  1822,''  Poletica,  the  Russian  minister  at  Washington, 
sent  to  Mr.  Adams  regulations  adopted  by  the  Russian-American  Com- 
pany and  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor,  forbidding  to  foreigners  all  com- 
merce, whaling,  and  fishery  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  fifty-first  parallel 
of  latitude  ;  also  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Siberia,  and  along  the 
Kurile  Islands  frOm  Behring's  Straits  to  the  South  Cape  of  the  Island  of 
Urup ;  that  is,  to  45°  50'  north  latitude.  Foreign  vessels  were  prohibited 
to  approach  within  a  hundred  Italian  miles  of  the  shores.  He  explained, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Adams's  inquiries  as  to  the  grounds  of  this  extraordinary 
decree  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  fifty-first  parallel  had  been  taken  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  a  spirit  of  moderation, 
as  the  line  midway  between  the  Russian  establishment  of  New  Archangel 
and  the  Columbia  River ;  and  that  the  control  claimed  over  the  seas  was 
justified  as  necessary  to  restrain  illicit  trade,  though  the  waters  might 
fairly  be  considered  as  a  mare  clattsnm!'  Mr.  Adams  reminded  him  that 
in  1799  the  Emperor  Paul  had  fixed  the  fifty-fifth  parallel  as  the  southern 
limit  of  his  possessions,  and  that  "  the  close  sea  "  was  four  thousand  miles 
across.®     Poletica  referred  the  subject  back  to  his  government. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  Mr.  Middleton,  the  minister 
of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  instructed,  on  July  22,  1823, 

1  Extra-territorial  jurisdiction  is  now  lawfully 
exercised  by  consuls  also  in  Japan,  Siam,  Bor- 
neo, Madagascar,  Persia,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Muscat, 
and  Morocco.  Revised  Statutes  U.  S.,  §§  4083- 
4129. 

*  For.  Re!,  v.  439. 

»  /bid.  456. 

<  /bid.  iv.  856. 


0  For.  AV/.  iv.  861-2. 

"  ^or.  A".-/,  iv.863.  InJ.  Q.  Adams's  Memoirs, 
vi.  93,  it  is  stated  that  the  Russians  borrowed 
the  idea  of  the  one  hundred  miles"  limit  from  the 
exclusion  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  of  the  French 
fishing-vessels  from  the  waters  within  thirty 
leagues  of  Newfoundland. 
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to  open  negotiations  concerning  the  differences  which  had  arisen  on  the 
ukase  of  1821.'  His  instructions,  drawn  by  Mr.  Adams,  directed  him  to 
deny  the  claims  which  Russia  had  made  for  territory  down  to  the  fifty-first 
parallel  and  for  the  control  of  the  seas  ;  to  assert  our  right  to  trade  with 
natives  in  places  not  occupied  by  Russia,  and  our  right  to  fish  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  South  Sea ;  to  agree  that  citizens  of  both  countries  should 
trade  in  each  other's  domain  only  by  permission  of  the  authorities;  and  to 
accept  the  fifty-fifth  parallel  as  the  boundary  line.  It  was  expected  that 
Great  Britain  would  unite  with  Middleton  in  forming  a  joint  convention 
with  Russia.  But  she  decided  to  negotiate  separately  with  Russia,  chiefly 
because  President  Monroe  had  announced  in  his  message  that  the  Amer- 
ican continent  was  not  to  be  further  colonized  by  any  European  powers.* 
The  conference  between  Mr.  Middleton  and  the  Russians  began  February 
9,  1824,  and  continued  about  two  months.  The  treaty  negotiated  fixed 
54°  40'  as  the  boundary,  the  Russians  having  asked  the  substitution  of  that 
line  for  the  fifty-fifth  parallel  in  order  to  include  in  their  territory  one  of 
the  ports  they  had  established.  The  liberty  of  navigation  and  fishing  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  South  Sea,  and  of  freely  trading  with  natives 
at  the  unoccupied  points,  and,  by  the  permission  of  the  authorities,  at  each 
other's  settlements,  was  secured  to  both  parties.  For  ten  years  unre- 
strained liberty  of  resort i  ^  to  any  point  on  the  coast  for  trading  was 
agreed  to,  but  spirituous  liquors,  fire-arms,  and  munitions  were  not  to  be 
sold  to  the  natives.     Neither  power  was  to  search  the  vessels  of  the  other. 

The  treaty  gave  great  satisfaction  in  this  country,  and  was  commented 
on  rather  enviously  in  England.^  When  the  fourth  article,  securing 
liberty  of  trade  for  ten  years,  expired  by  limitation  in  1834,  Russia  declined 
to  renew  it,  and  our  vessels  were  excluded  from  the  ports  of  Russian 
America.* 

In  1832,  a  commercial  treaty  was  negotiated  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  by  James  Buchanan  and  Count  Nesselrode. 


Prolonged  discussions  with  Denmark  concerning  American  claims  for 
spoliations  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
1830,  which  that  accomplished  publicist,  Henry  Wheaton,  negotiated  with 
Count  Schimmelmann.  The  Danish  government  justified  its  capture  of 
American  vessels  under  British  convoy,  and  maintained  that  the  condem- 
nation of  vessels  in  Danish  prize  tribunals  must  be  taken  as  final.  Mr. 
Wheaton  argued  with  much  learning  and  force  against  the  Danish  posi- 
tions, and  secured  an  indemnity  of  $650,000,  the  first  that  was  obtained  of 

1  For.  ReL,  v.  436.  on  this   continent,  and  that  we  should  assume 

'  Letter  from  Mr.  Rush,  London,  Jan.  9,  1824,  distinctly  the  principle  that  the  American  conti- 

in  For.  Rel.  iv.  463.     In  J.  Q.  Adams's  Memoirs,  nents  are  no  longer  subjects  for  any  new  Euro- 

vi.  163,  he  says  that  when  Baron  Tuyl,  the  Rus-  pean  colonial  establishments."    That  is  an  early 

sian  minister,  came,  on  July  17,  1823,  to  learn  statement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 

what  instructions  he  was  sending  to  Mr.  Middle-  »  Schuyler's  American  Diplomacy,  301-2. 

ton,  he  told  him  "  that  we  should  contest  the  *  The  cession  of  Alaska  to  us  was  made  in 

right  of  Russia  to  any  territorial  establishment  1S67. 
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European  powers  for  injuries  inflicted  on  our  commerce  in  the  wars  of 
Napoleon.^  But  article  five  of  the  treaty  declares  that  this  settlement  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Wheaton  concluded  treaties  with  Hesse  and  Wiirtemberg  in  1844, 
and  with  Bavaria  in  1845,  all  of  which  abolished  the  droii  cfaubainc  and 
taxes  on  emigratic-:  '■  In  1844,  he  also  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  German  Zoll  ereiu,  by  which  duties  in  each  country  on  certain  products 
of  the  other  were  to  be  reduced.  The  treaty  failed  in  the  Senate.  The 
reason  assigned  for  opposing  it  was  one  which  has  of  late  years  become 
familiar,  —  that  tariffs  should  be  changed  by  legislative  acts  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  and  not  by  treaty.^ 

When  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  set  up  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  a  discussion,  which  continued  for  years,  was  opened  between  the 
Dutch  minister  and  the  American  government  on  the  question  whether  its 
treaty  of  1782  with  he  United  Provinces  was  abrogated  by  the  absorption 
of  Holland  in  the  I  rsncn  Empire.  The  Dutch  claim,  that  it  was  no  longer 
binding,  was  fin.a'ly  acquiesced  in  by  the  United  States.* 

During  th,  period  under  consideration  in  this  chapter,  commercial  treaties, 
in  addition  '0  those  already  named,  were  concluded  by  the  United  States 
with  nearly  all  the  civilized  and  semi-civilized  nations.^ 

A  survey  of  American  diplomatic  history  from  1789  to  1850  shows  that 
the  broad  and  liberal  spiri'  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
was  shared  by  thoi''  cji-oc  ^sors.  A  firm  assertion  of  the  rights  of  neutrals 
and  of  the  respoi.  iibility  of  belligerents  to  neutrals  ;  the  persistent  denial 
of  the  so-called  ri.fht  of  visit  .nd  search  of  neutral  vessels  in  time  of  peace, 
and  especially  of  :he  e  -^rcise  of  it  '^or  the  purpose  of  impressing  into  for- 
eign servict  the  seamen  on  board  ?,v.  h  vessels  ;  the  recognition  of  humane 
usages  in  war  ;  efforts  to  suijpres.s  the  slave-trade  ;  wise  doctrines  of  con- 
traband and  of  blockade ;  advocacy  of  the  abolition  of  privateering,  com- 
bined with  the  exemption  of  private  property  on  sea  from  capture,  and 
the  declaration  that  the  neutral  flag  should  protect  the  cargo ;  generosity 
towards  semi-civilized  nations ;  patient  and  skilful  pressure  of  demands  for 
justice  on  strong  powers  that  the  United  States  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
coerce ;  vigilant  watching  for  opportunities  to  expand  the  national  com- 
merce ;  just  views  of  the  functions  of  prize  tribunals  ;  provisions  for  the 
extradition  of  criminals  ;  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  "  favored  nation  " 
clause ;  an  American  sjiirit  which  has  striven  to  prevent  European  infringe- 
ment on  the  autonomy  of  American  States ;  a  ready  and  sympathetic  wel- 
come to  colonies  and  provinces  which  had  fairly  won  their  independence  ; 

Wheaton  that  the  treaty  was  defeated  "  from 
strictly  party  motives."  LawreuceV  IV/icatoti 
(ed.  1863),  p.  liv. 

*  Davis's  Notes,  948. 

"  For  list  of  abrogated  treaties  (except  cl.iims 
conventions),  set    Wharton's  Int.  Lau  Dii;t'st, 


1  Lawrence's  IV/iea/oii  (ed.  1863),  858  tt  seq. 
Treaties  to  settle  like  claims  were  concluded 
witii  France  in  1831,  and  with  the  Two  Sicilies  in 
1832. 

-  A  similar  treaty  was  concluded  with  Saxony 
in  T845. 

^  Lawrence,  in  his  sketch  of  Wheaton,  says 
that  Calhoun,  who  tavored  the  treaty,  informed 
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timely  plans  of  enlargement  of  the  nation's  territory  ;  —  all  these  characterize 
the  diplomatic  work  of  the  threescore  years  we  have  been  reviewing.  The 
beneficent  effect  of  that  work  has  been  shared  by  all  nations.  The  policy 
of  the  A  erican  people  has  helped  make  the  international  law  of  the  world 
more  humane  and  just  and  benign. 

Nor  are  the  men  who  have  shaped  this  policy  unworthy  to  be  named  with 
their  predecessors  of  Revolutionary  days.  Jay,  indeed,  belongs  to  both 
groups.  But  William  Pinkney  and  the  Pinckneys  of  Carolina,  Albert  Gal- 
latin, John  Nelson,  James  Monroe,  the  Livingstons,  John  Ouincy  Adams, 
Henry  Clay,  Richard  Rush,  George  \V.  Erving,  Henry  Wheaton,  Caleb 
Gushing,  and  Edward  Everett  are  men  who  need  no  eulogium  to  secure 
recognition  of  their  merits.  To  this  list  we  must  add  the  names  of  such 
Secretaries  of  State  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  Edmund  Randolph,  Timothy 
Pickering,  James  Madison,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Daniel  Webster,  and  John 
C.  Calhoun,  who  did  so  much  to  determine  the  foreign  policy  of  the  coun- 
try. One  must  close  the  study  of  this  part  of  diplomatic  history  with 
the  proud  conviction  that  the  American  statesmen  whose  work  we  have 
been  tracing  have  no  occasion  to  fear  comparison  with  the  ablest  European 
diplomats  of  their  time.  They  rendered  a  worthy  service  to  their  country 
and  to  all  mankind. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES   ON   THE    SOURCES   OF   INFORMATION. 
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There  is  no  sustained  liistory  of  the  diplomacy 
of  tJie  United  States  covering  the  whole  period 
of  the  foregoing  chapter.  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr., 
produced  The  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States, 
ieing  an  account  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  from  the  first  treaty  with  France,  in  1778, 
to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  with  Great  Brit- 
ain (Boston,  1826),  which  in  1828  passed  to 
a  second  edition,  taking  the  narrative  to  1828, 
embracing  two  volumes.  William  II.  Trescot 
speaks  of  it  as  "  an  accurate,  laborious,  and  use- 
ful book;"  but  disapproving  Lyman's  point  of 


view,  Trescot  published  his  Diplomatic  Hist,  of 
the  Administration  of  Washington  and  Adams 
(Boston,  1857),  and  never  carried  the  narrative 
farther.  The  particular  subject  of  American 
Diplomacy  and  the  furtherance  of  Commerce  has 
been  treated  by  Eugene  Schuyler  (N.  Y.,  1886). ' 
The  documentary  resources  for  the  study  of 
the  subject  are  ample,  such  as  the  Messages  of 
the  Presidents  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
successive  Secretaries  ot  State  ;  the  American 
State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations.  The  various 
treaties  have  usually  been  printed  as  ratified,* 


1  There  is  a  condensed  sketch  of  American  diplomatic  history  by  J.  C.  Bancroft-Davis  in  Lalor,  iii,  944 ; 
and  his  Notes  on  Treaties  are  of  great  importance. 

The  lives  of  the  successive  Presidents ;  those  of  the  different  Secretaries  of  State  (Jefferson,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, Pickering,  Marshall,  Madison,  Robert  Smith,  Monroe,  John  Qiiincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Van  Buren, 
Edward  Livingston,  Louis  M'Lane,  John  Forsyth,  Webster,  H.  S.  Legar£,  A.  P.  Upshur,  Calhoun,  and 
Buchanan),  of  some  of  whom  there  are  no  extended  accounts  ;  and  those  of  the  successive  ministers  to  the  Eu- 
ropean courts,  are  essential  sources  of  more  or  less  of  personal  detail  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  their  terms. 

'•*  A  collection  of  All  the  Treaties  betxtreen  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ;  from  the  Treaty  signed 
at  Paris,  rjS J,  to  the  Treaty  signed  at  Client,  ;i/^,  was  published  by  order  of  the  Housj  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  1815. 
VOL.  vn.  —  33 
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and  the  governmental  collection  covering    the  From  January  to  September,  1791,  Morris  was 

whole  period  is  the  Treaties  and  Conventions  he-  in  London  as  the  private  agent  of  the  govern. 

t^ueen  the   U.  S.  and  other  powers,  since  July  4,  ment,  endeavoring  to  reach  commercial  conclu- 

lyyt,  with  notes  shcfwing  what  treaties  or  parts  of  sions  with   England."     In  1793  he  was  sent  to 


!! 


t     I 


treaties  have  been  abrogated,  and  decisions  there- 
upon (Washington,  1871 ;  revised  ed.  1873). • 

The  present  authoritative  Digest  of  the  interna- 
tional law  of  the  United  States,  taken  from  docu- 
ments tssned  by  presidents  and  secretaries  of  state, 
and  from  decisions  of  federal  courts  and  opinions 
of  attorneys-general,  is  edited  by  Dr.  Francis 
Wharton  (Washington,  188C),  in  three  volumes  ; 
2d  ed.,  with  Appendix,  i887.''' 

Jefferson  continued  his  mission  m  France  ■' 
until  called  home  to  take  his  place  as  Secretary 
of  State  in  Washington's  administration.* 

Gouverneur  Morris  had  gone  to  Europe  be- 
fore the  organize  "ion  of  the  new  government 
(Sparks's  Morris,  i.  ch.  18),  and  during  1789  we 
have  his  reports  on  affairs  in  France  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  his  other  American  correspondents 
(Ibid.  ii.  pp.  61,  etc.).  We  find  in  John  Trumbull's 
Autobiography  a  statement  by  Lafayette  at  this 


Paris  as  minister,  and  continued  in  that  capacity 
till  October,  1794  (/bid.  i.  ch.  20,  21),  when  he 
had  made  himself  objectionable  to  the  French 
government,  and  Monroe  was  sent  to  succeetl 
him." 

There  are  abstracts  by  Washington  of  tliu 
letters  sent  to  Monroe  (1794-1795)  in  Sparks's 
IVasAin^n,  X.  4y4.^  A  Memoir  of  James  Mon- 
roe, relating  to  his  unsettled  claims  upon  the  peo- 
ple and  government  of  the  United  States  (Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  1828),  throws  light  upon  Monroe's 
diplomatic  service,  largely  through  the  docu- 
ments included.  Sparks  (  Washington,  xi.  483) 
prints  the  opinions  of  the  cabinet  f  July,  1796) 
advising  Monroe's  recall.* 

We  ha ,  -  various  contemporary  sketches  of 
the  progress  of  events  as  affecting  the  relations 
of  the  Un-ted  States  and  France.'" 

We  best  trace  the  development  and  progress 
of  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  on 
time  (1789)  respecting  the  condition  of  France,  the  politics  of  the  Washington  and  Adams  ad- 
which  was  committed  to  Trumbull  to  be  deliv-  ministrations  in  the  writings  and  lives  of  Jeffer- 
ered  to  Washington.''  son  and  Madison,  on  the  side  of  the  anti-Fed- 

1  For  the  principal  collection  of  treaties,  see  ante,  p.  82. 

-  Leone  Levi's  International  Law  (intern.  Scien.  Series,  N.  V.,  1888)  gives  the  principal  works  on  the 
subject  from  Vasquez  (1509-66)  down  ;  and  he  particularly  groups  the  fishery  clauses  in  treaties  (ch.  12). 

8  Ante,  p.  235.     His  letters  are  in  his  Writings  (vols,  i.-iii. ;  cf.  also  Randall's /e^irwoH,  i.). 

*  The  correspondence  of  Jefferson  (1791-1793)  as  Secretary  of  State  with  George  Hammond,  the  English 
envoy,  was  printed  as /'fl/f>-J  »-^/(T//zw  to  Great  Britain  [Philad.,  1793]  ^^A  Authentic  copies  of  the  Corre- 
spondence, etc.  (London,  1794). 

8  Cf.  Rosenthal's  America  and  France,  ch.  4,  5.  Cf.  Ibid.  p.  264,  for  the  influence  of  Joel  Barlow  in 
I''rance  at  this  time.     He  was  made  a  citizen  of  France  in  Feb.,  1793. 

"  We  have  the  attendant  correspondence  in  Sparks's  Gouverneur  Morris,  i.  ch.  iS;  ii.  1-57.  Cf.  Sparks's 
Washington,  i.  ch.  ig ;  Hildreth,  iv.  133  ;  Vit\.on^s  Jefferson,  ch.  45  ;   Roosevelt's  G.  Morris. 

'  McMaster,  ii.  256  ;  Schouler,  i.  317  ;  Hildreth,  iv.  645. 

"  Cf.  Sparks's  Gouverneur  Morris,  i.  ch.  22;  Rives's  Madison,  iii.  422,  527,  571  ;  Cilman's  .Monroe,  cli.  3, 
with  bibliographical  references,  p.  258. 

'  Cf.  Hildreth,  v.  97  ;  McMaster,  ii.  321.  Monroe  sought  to  vindicate  himself  in  his  View  of  the  Conduef 
of  the  Executive  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Stales,  connected  with  the  Mission  to  the  French 
Republic  in  the  years  i7q4,^s,  and 'b.  Illustrated  with  his  Instructions  and  Correspondence  and  other 
.■iutheniic  Docunu  '<  (Philad.,  1797;  London,  2  eds.,  1798).  Washington's  animadversions  in  his  own  copy 
(now  in  Harv.ird  College  library)  are  given  in  Sparks  (.\i.  228,  504),  to  be  supplemented  by  his  notes  on 
Monroe's  .\ppendix,  given  in  Gilman's  Monroe,  .\pp.  iii.  A  pamphlet  in  response  to  Monroe,  called  Scipio's 
Reflections  on  Monroe's  View,  etc.  (Boston,  179S),  published  "to  promote  the  cause  of  federation  and  good 
gove;  nment,"  was  first  printed  in  the  Federal  Gazetle  in  Boston,  and  is  usually  ascribed  to  Uriah  Tracy,  of 
Connecticut  (Brinlcy  Catal.,  iii.  no.  4,839),  though  it  has  sometimes  been  assigned  to  Hamilton.  Trescot  (p. 
168)  holds  that  Monroe  was  not  justified  in  such  explanations,  even  in  his  own  defence,  but  should  have  abided 
the  due  coming  of  vindication.  Ct.  McMaster,  ii.  335.  New  light  has  been  thrown  on  Monroe's  term  in  Paris 
in  the  researches  of  K.  B.  Washburn  in  the  Foreign  Relations  nftlie  United  .'States,  1876,  p.  129.  Cf.  Rosen- 
thal's America  and  France,  p.  295. 

'"  William  Duanc's  Hist,  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  a  free  Examination  of  the  Dispute  between  the 
French  and  American  Republics  (Philad.,  •  /98).  J .  Dennis's  Address  on  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present 
State  of  French  Aggression  (Philad.,  1 79S).  S.  C.  Carpenter's  "  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  French  in- 
fluence and  principles"  in  his  suppressed  Memoirs  of  Jefferson  (N.  Y.,  iSoo).  Robert  Walsh's  Enquiry  inli< 
the  Past  and  Present  Relations  of  France  and  the  United  .'itates  (L<mdon,  181 1 ),  reprinted  from  the  Amer. 
Rn>ie^v,  then  edited  by  Walsh  (cf.  .Allibone).    Camillus's  Hisl.  ,f  French  Influence  in  the  U.  S.  (Phil.,  1S12). 

For  later  treatment,  see  Trescot  (ch.  3) ;  Sullivan's  Pub.  .Men  (pp.  80.  102,  in) ;  Schouler,  i.  351,  357;  Hi! 
dreth,  vi.  215 ;  McMaster,  ii.,  with  much  detail ;  Upham's  Pickering,  vol.  iii. ;  Parton's  Burr,  i.  ch.  13.  etc. 
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eralists;  and  we  find  the  steady  efforts  at  re- 
pressing tliis  influence,  in  the  writings  and  lives 
of  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  John  Adams,  — 
not  to  name  others  on  either  side. 

The  most  virulent  and  probably  effective  pam- 


l/it'  Federal  Gmeriimeiil,  [with  his]  instructions 
(Philad.,  I793).''' 

How  far  Jefferson's  approval  of  Genet  went 
is  a  question  on  which  authorities  differ.*"' 

As  the  French  and  anti-French  factions  grew 


phleteering  was  done  on  either  hand  by  William  w.irm,  Freneau's  A'atioiial  Gazette  became  the 

Cobbett  and  Thomas  Paine.*  favorite  channel  of  the  attacks  on  the  adminis- 

Washington  submitted    the    question   of   his  tration,'  and  Fenno's  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  that  of 

proclamation  of  neutrality  to  his  cabinet,'-'  and  the  defence.     In   this  last  paper,  John  Adams, 

its  publication  led  to  a   pamphlet  controversy  then  Vice-President,  began  the  publication  of  a 

between   Pacificus   (Hamilton)    and    Helvidius  series  of  papers  in  1790,  calculated,  as  the  rising 


(Madison).' 

The  official  source?  on  the  mission  of  Genet 
are  the  Messages  of  Washington,  Dec.  5,  1793, 
with  accompanying  documents,*  and  later  Mes- 
sages, with  document,  of  Jan.  15  and  16,  1794; 


Republicans  then  thought,  to  enforce  the  argu- 
ment for  monarchy.  "  They  were  stimulated 
mainly,"  says  his  biographer  (.\dams's  Works, 
vi.  225),  "  by  the  manifest  tendencies  of  the  rev- 
olution in  France  ;  but  mediately  by  the  publica- 


beside  the  correspondence  between    Genet  and    tion  of  the  Marquis  Condorcet,  entitled  Quatre 

I  The  Porcufine's  Works  of  Cobbett,  as  published  in  tSoi,  contain  much  of  thi^  sort  of  offensive  war- 
fare. Here  we  find  (vol.  iv.)  his  Diplomatic  Blundirbiiss  (originally  Philad.,  1796),  in  which,  in  a  preface,  he 
arraigned  the  Notes  of  Adet  and  his  cockade  proclamation ;  his  severities  on  Monroe's  mission  (vols,  v.,  vi., 
vii.),  and  (vol.  x.)  Dr.  Jededlali  .Morses  exposition  of  French  intrigue.  Cf.  Morse's  Tiianisgiviiig  Sermon 
(2d  ed.,  Boston,  1799,  App.). 

Sec  account  of  Porcupine  in  MciMaster,  ii.  206.  Lobbctt  also  published  John  Lowell's  Antigallicait ;  or,  the 
lover  of  his  own  country ;  in  a  series  of  ficces  partly  heretofore  published  and  partly  new,  xvhercin  French 
influence  and  false  patriotism  are  fully  and  fairly  displayed,  hy  a  citizen  of  New  England  ( Philad., 
■797).  There  was  nothing  that  was  more  incensing  to  the  supporters  of  Washington's  administration  th,in 
the  Letter  to  George  Washington  on  a^airs  public  and  private,  vihich  I'homss  Paine  sent  from  Paris  to  be 
printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1796  (also  Baltimore,  1797,  etc.,  and  Paine's  Works,  Phikid.,  1854,  vol.  i.). 

Among  the  replies  are :  P.  Kennedy's  Answer  to  Mr.  Paine's  letter  to  (icneral  Washington,  or  Afad 
Tom  convicted  of  the  blackest  ingratitude  (London,  1797;  Philad.,  179S).  An  American  Citizen's  Letter  to 
Thomas  Paine,  N.  Y.,  179-.  A  Five  minutes'  answer  to  Paine's  Letter  (London,  1797).  On  Paine's  influ- 
ence in  Paris,  see  Rosenthal's  America  and  France,  p.  266. 

Washington  denounced  in  his  message  to  Congress,  Nov.,  1797,  the  Jacobin  societies  and  their  excesses. 
Cf.  ]^y's /ay  ;  Schouler,  i.  283 ;  McMaster,  ii.  205  ;  and  the  note  to  Jedediah  Morse's  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
(Boston,  1799). 

'■!  Sparks,  x.533.  Cf.  C.  F.  .Adams's  Struggle  for  Neutrality  in  America  (N.  V..  1.S71,  p.  11),  and  Dansons 
adverse  review  in  Hist.  Mag.,  I"eb.,  1871. 

''  Ford's  Bib.  Hamil.  pp.  48,  49.  Hamilton's  paper  was  appended  to  the  1802,  iSiS,  and  other  editions 
of  The  Federalist,  and  Is  of  course  in  his  Works.  The  Helvidius  letters,  beside  being  published  separately 
(Philad.,  179(1),  are  included  in  Madison's  Letters,  I.  607.  Cf.  his  letter  to  Jefferson  in  Ibid.  I.  5S1  ;  and  Rives's 
Madison,  ill.  325. 

■•  Philad.,  1793;  reprinted,  London,  1794,  without  the  documents;  Philad.,  1795  '  "'*"  Sparks,  .\ii.  96. 

s  Cf.  Gibbs's  Administrations  of  Wash,  and  Adams,  \.  ch.  4  ;  llildreth,  Iv.  411  ;  Schouler,  i.  241,  etc.; 
Tucker,  i.  504  ;  McMaster,  ii.  98,  141;  Voii  Hoht,  I.  112,  etc. ;  Hamilton's  Works,  \\.  y^o;  Morse's  I/amilton, 
ii.  ch.  3  ;  Sparks's  Washington,  \.  534  ;  Ma'-.'.iairs  Washington,  ii.  270;  Irving's  Washington,  v.  147  ;  Wells's 
Sam.  Adams,  ill.  320 ;  Madison's  Letter-,  I.  59(1 ;  Life,  by  Rives,  ii.  322  ;  .Austin's  Gerry,  ii.  ch.  5  ;  Hist.  Mag. 
X.  329;  xil.  154;  xix.  (Feb.  1S71);  Sparks's  C.  Morris,  ii.  288;  Jay's /(7;',  i.  298. 

8  Hildreth  (iv.  413)  and  Randall  (ii.  157).  We  have  a  comparison  of  judgments  In  Von  Hoist  (i.  113). 
See  Jefferson's  own  expressions  in  his  Works,  ill.  563 ;  iv.  7-100 ;  Ix.  140-180,  438  ;  and  further,  In  Parton's 
Jefferson,  ch.  .(9,  50  (with  Parton  In  the  Atlantic,  xxxl.,  on  Genet's  exploits) ;  C.  DeWitt's  Jefferson,  tr.  bv 
Church,  pp.  :95,  414. 

There  arc  accounts  of  the  banquet  given  to  Genet  in  Philadelphia,  in  Westcott's  Philad.,  and  in  Chas 
Ulddle's  Autobiog.  (p.  253).  We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  terrorism  which  Genet's  upholders  worked  up  In  John 
Adams's  letter  to  Jefferson,  in  1813  (.Vdams's  Works,  x.  47).     Cf.  McMaster,  Ii.  log. 

For  the  trials  for  fitting  out  privateers,  see  Wharton's  State  Trials,  49,  65,  93,  1S5.  Cf.  Judge  Iredell's 
charge,  June  2.  1794,  in  McRce's  Iredell,  ii.  410. 

For  Genet's  efforts  to  induce  the  Kentucklans  to  invade  Louisiana,  see  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  Kel..  \. 
454  ;  Pitkin,  ii.  359;  ^fcMaster,  Ii.  141  ;  histories  of  Kentucky,  by  Marshall,  il.  99;  Butler,  2d  ed.,  224,  534  ; 
Shaler,  12S;  Albach's  .Innals,  663;  Mag.  Western  Hist.  i.  373. 

For  something  of  Genet's  later  liistory,  see  Mrs.  Bonney's  Hist.  Gleanings,  i.  159,  etc. 

'  On  the  slanderous  .-ittacks  on  Washington  at  this  time,  see  Hildreth,  v.  43:  McM.istcr,  Ii.  in,  289;  Barry's 
Mass.  iii.  328. 
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lettres  cPun  Bourgeois  de  .Wii'  llavm  siir  riiiiiti 
tie  la  Ugislation"^  Adams  spoke,  many  years 
afterwards,  of  the  courage  he  had  to  oppose  his 
opinions  to  the  universal  opinions  of  America, 
and  that  no  one  man  in  America  then  believed 
that  he  had  caught  the  true  meaaing  of  the  re- 
vulsion in  France.  He  explained  also  the  abrupt 
ending  of  the  papers  to  be,  because  "  the  rage  and 
fury  of  the  Jacobinical  journals  increased  as  they 
proceeded,  intimidated  the  printer,  and  con- 
vinced me  that  to  proceed  would  do  more  hurt 
than  good  "  (Adams's  Works,  vi.  272).  *  dams 
protested,  years  afterwards  {Ibid.  x.  54),  ;..  a  let- 
ter to  Jefferson,  that  the  Discourses  contained 
not  one  sentiment  which,  by  a  fair  construction, 
could  favor  the  introduction  of  a  hereditary  mon- 
archy into  America.  The  i)apers  called  Dis- 
courses on  Davita  were  in  shape  of  comments  on 
Henrico  Caterino  Davila's  DetV  Istoria  dellc 
Guerre  Civili  di  Franciaf-  a  record  of  the  civil 
convulsions  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Meanwhile,  Kdmund  Burke  published  in  London 
hU  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  it 
reached  Philadelphia  only  to  find  a  re  dy  re- 
sponse in  the  minds  of  the  Federalists.  Tom 
Paine  had  an.swerea  it  'n  his  Rights  of  Man,  and 
this  rejoinder  speedily  followed  across  the  At- 
lantic the  essay  which  occasioned  it,  and  found 
as  ready  a  welcome  among  the  Republicans, 
upon  the  first  copy  coming  to  Philadelphia  in 
May,  1791.  When  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  printer  for  republishing,  a  private  note  of  Jef- 


ferson commending  tho  publication  accompanied 
it,  and  was  used,  without  authority,  a?  a  sort  of 
introduction  to  the  republication  ;  and  by  this 
means  Jefferson  was  publicly  committed,  as  his 
opponents  held,  to  the  approval  of  Pauieand  his 
principles.^  Another  reply  to  Bi-.rke  ■*  had  pub- 
licly brought  upon  its  author,  Joseph  Priestley 
at  Birmingham  (England),  the  indignation  of  his 
neighbors,  which  resulted  in  riots  and  the  flight 
of  the  offender,  who  in  1794  found  it  most  agree- 
able to  come  to  America.''  Here  the  Kepublicans 
hailed  him,  but  the  Fede-'lists  looked  gloomily 
askance,  and  he  barely  e.«  led  another  enforced 
migration  under  the  al.j;.  and  sedition  laws. 
Peter  Porcupine  held  him  up  to  detestation, 
and  he  was  not  unconscious  of  the  dangerous 
exposure  to  which  his  opinions  subjected  him." 
Priestley  saw  that  Adams,  in  the  height  of  the 
indignation  against  France,  in  answer  to  the 
numerous  addresses  made  to  him,  went  too  far 
in  their  direction,  and  wrote  to  a  friend  (May  31 
1798)  that  "there  cannot  be  any  good  under- 
standing with  France  while  he  is  President." ' 

As  the  dispute  had  deepened,  the  administra- 
tion found  no  stronger  defender  than  Robert 
Goodloe  Harper  of  South  Carolina,  a  State,  as 
he  said,  "  at  one  time  the  most  devoted  to  the 
French  interests  of  any  in  the  Union ; "  and  in 
explanation  of  his  course  of  refusing  longer  to 
abide  the  dictation  of  France,  he  addressed  his 
constituents  in  May,  1797,  in  Observations  on  the 
dispute  betiueen  the  U.  S.  and  France?    The  Bos- 


\ 


1  Included  in  Mazzei's  Recherches  historiques  et  politiques  sur  les  Etats-Unis,  vol.  i.  Cf.  Rosenthal, 
p.  157. 

2  Adams  seems  to  have  used  a  French  translation  made  by  the  AbW  Mallet  (Amsterdam,  1757),  as  a  copy 
with  his  notes  is  in  the  library  at  Quincy,  showing  marks  of  consultation,  which  do  not  occur  in  Aylesbury's 
English  translation  (London,  1647)  in  the  same  collection. 

Adams's  Discourses  were  gathered  in  Boston  in  1808,  and  published  in  a  volume  under  the  editing  of  some 
one  unknown  to  Adams ;  and  his  copy  of  this  edition  has  his  own  marginal  notes,  made  in  1812-13,  which  have 
been  used  in  annotating  the  text  in  Adams's  Works,  vi. 

8  Garland's  Randolfh,  i.  54.  The  implication  In  Jefferson's  note,  thus  published,  of  his  detestation  of  the 
views  of  the  author  of  Davila  Inevitably  drew  very  strongly  the  lines  of  division  between  the  Vice-President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Jefferson  protested  to  Adams,  in  a  private  letter,  that  he  meant  no  reference  to  him  ; 
but  he  wrote  to  Washington  that  he  did  mean  to  refer  to  Adams,  and  the  world  now  knows  it  (Adams's  Works, 
i.  618). 

The  controversy  was  further  complicated  when  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  a  young  lawyer  in  Boston,  printed 
the  letters  of  PttblUola  in  a  Boston  paper,  giving  a  new  L'ow  to  the  Jeffersonlan  faction,  and  the  influence  of 
these  papers  Increased  as  tliey  were  gathered  and  reprinted  in  Nesv  York,  Philadelphia,  and  London. 

<  Letters  to  Edmund  Burke  (\!\xm\r^^\3'^.,  1791). 

5  Parton's /i^c«on,  ell.  52. 

»  He  writes  to  George  Thacher  of  Massachusetts  that  it  Is  to  him  alone  that  he  ventures  to  express  his 
political  views  by  letter,  and  Thacher  was  of  quite  the  other  party  in  politics.  Even  to  him  he  says  but  little, 
as  the  letters  printed  In  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  (June,  18S6)  show.  Cf.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Priestley  to  the 
year  1795,  xvrittcn  by  himself,  uith  a  continuation  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  by  his  sen  (Northumberlar:tl, 
1806),  In  2  vols.     Tor  references,  see  .Mllbone,  ii. 

■  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  June,  1S86,  p.  21,  There  was  much  in  the  decided  frankness  of  Adams  that 
pleased  Priestley.  '•  I  like  him  better  than  your  late  President.  He  is  more  undisguised.  We  easily  know 
what  he  thinks  and  what  he  would  do ;  but  1  think  his  answers  to  several  of  the  addresses  are  mere  intem- 
perate railing,  unworthy  of  a  statesman."    Ibid.  p.  26. 

8  Philad.,  1797,  i7()S:  London,  1707, 1708  ;  Boston,  1798;  in  French,  Londres,  1798  ;  and  in  Harper's  .Wi-iY 
Works,  Baltimore,  1814. 
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d  in  Harper's  Srlfd 


ton  edition  had  a  preface  aimed  at  Jefferson's 
subserviency  to  French  inriuence,  and  included 
Harper's  speech  of  March  2,  1798,  on  the  For- 
eign Intercourse  Hill,  in  which  he  had  replied  to 
Ciallatin's  speech  of  the  previous  day,  which  last 
we  have  in  various  editions.'  Harper,  a  few 
months  later,  published  A  S/wrt  Account  of  the 
principal  proceedings  of  Congress  in  the  late  ses- 
sion, and  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  affairs  betiveen  the 
U.  S.  and  France,  in  fuly  lygS  (I'hilad.,  1798). 

The  despatch  of  Fauchet,  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  French  government,  and  svhich 
seemed  to  imply  that  Edmund  Randolph,  Wash- 
ington's Secretary  of  State,  was  in  French  pay, 
and  to  intimate  that  the  purpose  of  Washington 
was  to  establish  a  monarchy,  having  been  inter- 
cepted by  the  British,  was  sent  to  Hammond, 
their  minister  in  Philadelphia,  to  use  as  he  best 
might.''' 

Randolph's  Vindication'^  of  himself  did  not 
satisfy  the  Federalists,  then  in  the  midst  of  party 
passion,  and  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  later 
cooler  judgments;  but  Trescot  (pp.  159,  161) 
claims  that  "  the  misconstruction  of  Randolph's 
conduct  has  not  received  historical  sanction." 
He  charges  Gibbs  {Administrations  of  Washing- 
ton, etc.)  in  what  he  says  of  the  matter,  with 
"  malicious  ingenuity."  * 

Fauchet  published,  after  his  return  to  France, 
a  Coup  d'ail  sur  I ^itat  actuel  de  nos  rapports po- 
litiques  avec  les  £tats-Unis  (Paris,  an  V — 1797), 
which,  translated  by  William  J.  Duane,  appeared 

1  Cf.  Addison's  Oiservalions  on  Gai.Min's  Speech,  1798;  and  lives  of  Gallatin  by  Adams  and  by  .\ustin. 
Gallatin  had  printed  An  Examination  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Executiv  of  the  U.  S.  tmvards  the  French 
Republic  (Philad.,  1797),  in  which  he  denounced  'the  cloven  foot  of  the  British  faction."  The  Thomas 
Paine  of  Boston,  who  later  changed  his  name  to  Robert  Treat  Paine,  to  avoid  being  confounded  with  the 
English  Tom  Paine,  took  high  Federalist  views  in  his  Oration  at  Boston,  July  17,  179c,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  treaties  with  France. 

2  Sparks's  Washington,  xi.  52,  go :  Upham's  Pickering,  iii.  210,  22S  ;  Garland's  Randolph,  i.  85  ;  Sullivan's 
Public  Men,qT,  McMaster,  ii.  231;  Hildreth,  iv.  557  ;  Irving's  Washington,  v.  c\\.  28;  Afag.  Amer.  Hist., 
1SS5,  p.  589. 

'  The  Vindication  of  Mr.  Randolph's  Resignation,  inx'Men  by  himself  (Philad.  1705),  was  reprinted  (Rich- 
mond, 1855),  edited  by  P.  V.  Daniel,  Jr.  Randolph's  defence  gave  occasion  to  Political  Truth  .  .  .  an  in- 
quiry into  the  charges  against  Mr.  Randolph  (Philad.,  1796),  and  to  Cobbett's  Observations  on  Randolph's 
Vindication  (Philad.,  1796). 

<  Randolph  has  been  freshly  vindicated  by  M.  D.  Conway  in  his  paper  on  "  A  Suppressed  Statesman  of  our 
Early  Republic,"  in  Lifpincolt's  Magazine,  xl.  429. 

■'■'  An  American  merchant  in  Paris  answered  the  ex-minister  in  L'independance  absoluc  des  Americains  dcs 
£tats-Unis prouvce par  Fitat  actuel  de  leur  commerce  avec  les  nations  europccnncs  (Paris,  1798). 

'1   Treaties  and  Convenii.-"is,  p.  318  ;  Martin,  v.  641 ;  Annual  Reg.,  1795. 

■  This  contains  Curtius's  "  Vindication  of  the  Treaty,"  which  was  written  by  Noah  Webster,  except  nos, 
6  .-.nd  7,  the  production  of  James  Kent ;  and  as  an  offset  a  paper  called  "  Features  of  Jay's  "i'reaty,"  taken 
from  the  Amer.  Daily  Advertiser,  which  had  been  written  by  .V  J.  Dallas  (Life  and  I  Vritings  of  A.  J.  Dallas, 
p.  51).  Dallas  had  aho  drawn  up  the  antagonistic  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  The  Appendix 
further  contained  a  "  View  of  t  le  Conmierce  of  the  U.  S., '  taken  from  the  Philad.  Gazette. 

«  Ford's  Biblio.  H imiltoniana,  no.  58  ;  Lodge's  Cabot,  84;  John  An.:ms"s  Works,  i.  4S5  ;  ii.  iqj  ;  J.  C. 
Hamilton's  Hamiltoi,\\.  273  ;  Hamilton's  Works,  vit.  172  ;  Morse's  Hamilton,  ii.  ch.  5 :  Lodge's  Hamilton, 
ch.  9  ;  McMaster,  ii.  !5i.  .\n  Examination  of  the  Treaty  by  Cato  (N.  V.,  1705),  thouKli  ascribed  to  Hamilton, 
is  thought  to  have  proceeded  from  R.  R.  Livingston. 

"  The  speech  is  i.i  Moure's  Amer.  Eloquence.  A  long  letti  by  ?Iadison,  .\ug  23,  1-95,  analyzes  the 
treaty  (Letters,  ii.  4O  ;  l>is  opinion  in  1S23,  Ibid.  iii.  297).    Cf.  Rives's  Madison,  lii.  412,  490,  502,  504. 


a.s  A  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  our  political  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  (I'hilad.,  1797).' 

Of  the  Jay  treaty  of  1794,"  the  edition  printed 
at  the  time  :  Treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  nav- 
igation, between  His  liritannic  Majesty  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  conditionally  ratified 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia, 
June  24,  i-pg;  (Philad.,  1795),  has  annexed  "a 
copious  appendix,"  intended  to  place  before  the 
public  the  leading  arguments  for  and  against  it.' 

A  more  extensive  collection  of  the  divergent 
criticism  on  the  treaty  was  published  at  the  same 
time  by  Matthew  Carey  as  The  American  Kemem- 
'•"ancer ;  or.  An  Impartial  Collection  of  Essays, 
Resolves,  Speeches,  etc.,  relative,  or  having  affinity, 
to  the  Treaty  with  Great  Fritain  (Philad.,  1795), 
in  three  volumes.  The  most  important  support 
came,  however,  from  a  series  of  paoers,  A  JJe- 
fence  of  the  Treaty  (N.  Y.,  1795),  °f  which  the 
introductory  paper,  signed  Curtius,  was  probably 
written  by  Kufus  King;  but  the  signature  of 
Camillus,  attached  to  ail  the  others,  marks  the 
author  of  most  of  them  as  Hamilton,  though 
Jay  is  said  to  have  given  coi  iitenance  to  the  se- 
ries, if  not  to  have  had  an  actual  share  in  the 
writing.  Ames  said  of  them,  "  Camillus  holds 
up  the  oegis  against  a  wooden  sword." ' 

The  speech  of  Madison  was  the  one  most  con- 
spicuous in  disapproval.  Ames  (  Works,  i.  189) 
wrote  of  him,  "  Conscience  made  him  a  coward ; 
he  flinched  from  an  explicit  and  bold  creed  of 
anarchy."  ° 
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In  Feb.,  1796,  Washington  is.sued  his  procla- 
mation that  the  treaty  was  in  force,  and  on  the 
question  of  appropriating  money  to  carry  out  its 
provisions  there  was  a  protracted  discussion  in 
the  House,  touching  the  power  of  that  body 
over  treaties.  Washington,  to  signify  his  sense 
of  their  unwarranted  interference,  refused  (Mar. 
30,  1796)  to  transmit  to  the  House  the  instruc- 
tions under  which  Jay  had  acted,  though  he 
m.ide  them  public' 

Timothy  Pickering  had  become  Washington's 
.Secretary  of  State,  Dec.  10,  1795,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  Adams's  cabinet  till  May,  1800,  and 
upon  him  devolved  the  official  intercourse  with 
the  French  minister,  Adet.  Their  respective 
letters  are  in  the  Jiii>kw  of  the  Administration 


of  the  got'eniment  since  the  year  i^gj,  or  Cone- 
sf'ondeuce  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
French  minister  on  that  subject  (ISoston,  1797).- 

For  the  negotiations  with  Trance  in  1798,  the 
American  case,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Talley- 
rand, Jan.  17,  1798,  was  written  by  Marshall  and 
revised  by  Gerry,  and  is  given  in  Waite's  State 
Papers,  iii,  219. 

Adams's  Message  to  Congress,  April  3,  1798, 
covers  all  the  essential  documentary  proofs.' 
Marshall  kept  a  journal  during  the  negotiations, 
and  th's  was  used  by  Austin  in  his  Gerry  (cf.  ii. 
203),  and  Pickering  had  it  when  writing  his  Ke- 
iiiew  of  the  Adams-Cunningham  correspondence 
(p.  118),  where  he  examines  the  conduct  of 
Gerry.  Pickering  made  his  /Report  on  the  mis- 
sion as  Secretary  of  State,  Jan.  21,  1799,  which, 


The  debutes  on  the  ratification  are  given  in  .Iniials  of  Congress  (1795-96),  \iy.  4:6,  975  ;  Benton's  Debates, 
'•  ''39-754-  Cf.  llildreth,  iv.  ch.  S  ;  McMaster,  ii.  215  ;  Stevens's  Gallatin,  115.  I'ishcr  Ames  chronicles  in  his 
letters  some  of  the  phases  of  tlic  discussion  (Works,  i.  183).  'J'he  most  effective  speech  was  that  of  Ames, 
which  has  generally  been  considered  as  saving  the  treaty  (Speeches  in  Congress,  116  ;  IVoris,  ii.  37 ;  Frank 
Moore's  Ainer.  Eloquence,  vol.  i. :  Johnston's  American  Orations,  vol.  i.).  The  speech  is  said  to  have  been 
written  out  from  memory  by  Sanuiel  Dexter,  and  corrected  by  Ames  (Life  of  Jeremiah  Smith,  p.  97).  t)n 
the  effect  of  the  speech,  see  Sparks's  VV'asliington,\\.  127:  Memoir  of  Jeremiah  Mason, ■^b;  Amer.  Antiq. 
Sac.  Proc,  April,  1887,  p.  374  ;  McMaster,  ii.  277  ;  Schoiiler.  i.  313 ;  Rives's  Madison,  iii.  563. 

'  Sparks's  Washington,  iw.  112;  Kamlall's /<;^«toh,  ii.  2S6 ;  llildreth,  iv.  585  ;  McMaster,  ii.  263.  The 
discussion  was  published  as  Debates  on  the  constitutional  pcrwers  of  the  house  with  respect  to  treaties  and 
upon  the  British  Treaty  (Philad.,  179(1),  in  two  parts :  called,  in  the  second  edition,  Debates  upon  questions 
involved  in  the  British  treaty  of  i7(}4  (Philad..  1S08),  in  two  vols. 

For  symptoms  of  the  widespread  dissatisfaction,  see  Hildreth,  iv.  547 ;  Schouler,  i.  2S9 ;  McMaster,  ii.  247 ; 
Von  Hoist,  i.  124;  Randall's /«^i?rj(7K,  ii.  265:  Kives's  Madison,  iii.  511,  551  ;  VArton'a  Jefferson,  513;  Sulli- 
van's Public  Men,  94,  102;  Memorial  Hist.  Boston,  iii.  204;  Wells's  Sam.  Adams,  iii.  350;  C.  F.  Adams's 
Struggle  for  Neutrality  in  America  (N.  V.,  1871),  p.  21.    Cf.  Jefferson's  Works,  iv. 

The  breadth  of  the  opinicms  in  defence  of  the  treaty  can  be  seen  in  Jay's  Life  of  Jay,  and  in  the  lives  of 
him  by  Flanders  and  Whitelock,  and  also  in  some  letters  sent  by  him  to  Washington  (.Sparks,  xi.  4S1-82); 
R.  G.  Harper's  Address  to  his  Constituents  (N.  Y.,  1796),  and  in  his  Select  Works  (Baltimore,  1814,  p.  i); 
Gibbs's  Adm.  of  Washington,  etc.,  i.  ch.  S-9 ;  J.  H.  Morison's /<rre;«/'(T/i  Smith,  ch.  4.  Cobbett  represents  the 
extreme  Federal  pro-.^nglican  view  (Porcupine's  Works,  ii.) ;  and  in  his  Little  plain  English  on  the  Treaty 
(Lond.  and  Philad.,  1795),  '"  answer  to  Letters  of  ^' Franklin"  (Philad.,  1791)-  Cf.  the  younger  James  Bow- 
doin's  Opinions  Respecting  the  Commercial  Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  (Bos- 
ton, 1 797),  and  Oliver  Wolcott's  British  Influence  ov  the  Affairs  of  the  United  States  proved  and  explained 
(Boston,  1804),  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  was  the  .iction  of  Virginia  that  earlier  stood  in  the  way  of  settling 
the  question  of  the  collection  of  British  debts  under  the  treaty  of  1782-83. 

In  general,  see  Trescot,  ch.  2  ;  Schouler,  i.  2S9,  309  ;  McMaster,  ii.  ch.  9  ;  Von  llolst,  i.  212  ;  Washington, 
by  Marshall,  2d  ed.,  ii,  361  i  Sparks,  xi.  32  ;  Irving,  v.  ch.  27,  29;  Sparks's  G.  Morris;  Garland's  Randolph, 
i.  79 ;  Life  of  Pickering,  ill.  ch.  5 ;  and  the  succinct  sketch  in  I.alor,  li.  634.  Col.  John  Trumbull  was  Jay's 
secretary  in  London,  and  afterwards  a  commissioner  imder  the  treaty.  Cf.  his  Autobiog.,  ch.  12,  14;  and 
Wheaton's  Pinkney.  It  is  not  easy,  at  this  length  of  time,  for  conunents  on  the  tre»ty  to  be  always  in  unison. 
Cf.  J.  K.  Hosmer's  Sam.  Adams,  40(1 ;  and  S.  H.  Gay's  Madison.  There  are  in  Harvard  College  library  two 
volumes  of  the  opinions  (in  MS.)  given  in  179;  by  the  commissioners  under  article  vii.  of  the  treaty,  on  the 
case  of  the  "  Betsy ''  and  various  other  vessels. 

>  Cf.  Uphanvs  Pickering,  iii.  313.  This  di|)lomatic  fence  also  includes  the  Notes  addressees  par  le  citoyen 
Adet  an  Secretaire  d'Htat  des  Utats-l'nis  (Phihd.,  171/1;  and  in  English,  Philad.,  1796,  and  N.  V.,  1796). 
Pickering's  letter  to  C  C.  Pinckncy,  then  minister  to  France,  in  reply  to  .\defs  charges,  was  republished  in 
French  at  Paris,  1796,  and  Pickering's  letter  later  gave  occasion  to  C.  C.  Tanguy  de  la  Boissifere's  Observa- 
tions sur  la  dcflche  icri/c  le  tb  Jan.  1707  h  M.  Pinkney  (I'hilad.,  1797  ;  and  in  English.  Philad.,  1797). 

I  They  are  included  in  the  Executive  Docs.  Fifth  Congress  (Philad.,  170S).  and  in  Authentic  Copies  of  the 
Correspondence  of  Charles  Coiesworth  PinckKey,  John  Marshall,  and  F.lbridge  Gerry,  Fsqres.,  Envoys  Ex- 
traordinary and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  France,  as  presented  to  Congress  April ,!, 
ijgS  (London,  179S).    Cf.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  ii.  153. 
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with  the  Message  of  Adams,  Jan.  i8th,  and  the 
accompanying  documents,  constitute  the  final 
ilevelopments.' 

Austin  (Gerry,  ii.  301)  says  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  Adams's  interviews  with  Gerry, 
(luring  the  summer  of  1798,  that  the  President 
determined  to  try  a  new  mission  to  France,  upon 
which  followed  the  great  outbreak  in  the  Ham- 
iltonian  wing  of  the  Federalists.-  Adams  was 
always  strenuous  in  his  defence  of  his  course.^ 
The  resulting  convention  of  Sept.  30-Oct.  3, 
i8oo,  is  in  the  Slafutt's  at  Large,  viii.  178  ;  Trea- 
ties and  Conventions,  206.'' 

The  claims  of  American  citizens  for  losses  in- 
flicted by  cruisers  under  the   French  Republic 


were,  under  this  convention,  reserved  for  future 
settlement ;  but  under  the  treaty  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  three  years  later,  they  were 
assumed  by  the  United  States  up  to  the  amount 
of  20,000,000  livrcs.' 

As  regards  the  attempted  treaty  with  England 
in  1806-1808,  the  instructions  to  Monroe  and 
Pinkney,  May  17, 1806,  with  supplemental  instruc- 
tions, Feb.  3  and  May  20,  1807,  are  in  St.  Papers, 
For.  Ke!.,  iii.  119,  153,  166. 

Final  instructions,  March  23,  1S08,  accompany 
the  President's  message  of  that  date,  which  con- 
veyed to  Congress  the  information  that  Canning 
had  declined  to  reopen  the  negotiation.' 

Monroe,  on  his  return,  drew  up  a  defence  in  a 


1  Cf.  Ex.  Docs,  fifth  Cong.,  third  session  (Philad.,  1 799) ;  Amcr.  State  Papers,  For.  Rel. ;  Statesman's 
Manual,  i.  116.  A  history  of  the  mission,  in  defence  of  Gerry,  is  given  in  Austin's  Life  of  Gerry  (Ii.  ch.  5- 
8).  Trescot  (p.  193)  does  not  hold  this  defence  satisfactory.  Cf.  Hildreth,  v.  125,  etc. ;  Schouler,  i.  373;  Ma- 
gruder's  Marshall,  z\\.  7;  Jay's /nj;  Parton's /^ijrjoH.  ch.  57  ;  Randall's /i^ifz-iDH,  ii. ;  Jefferson's  Works, 
iii.,  edit,  1830,  p.  384  ;  Morse's/o/tH  Adams,  ch.  11 ;  C.  1".  .Adams's /dAw  Adams,  i.  ch.  10;  vHj.  546-681 ;  ix. 
10-307  ;  Lodge's  Hamilton,  203  ;  Lyman,  I.  ch.  8 ;  Garland's  Randolph,  i.  102  ;  Gibbs's  Adm.  of  Wash.,  etc., 
ii.  15,  for  the  anti-Adams  view.  Johnston  (Lalor,  iii.  1122)  gives  a  good  succinct  account.  On  the  X  Y  Z 
letters,  see  particularly  Hildreth,  v.  203,  253;  Schouler,  i.  373,  3S7  ;  McMaster,  ii.  369;  Von  Hoist,  i.  138; 
Tucker,  i.  597  ;  ii.  71  ;  Marshall's  Washington,  il.  424 ;  Garland's  Randolph,  i.  ch.  19:  Benton's  Debates,  ii. 
225;  Waite's  State  Papers,  2d  ed.,  ii.  1S7;  iii.  456;  iv.  i. 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  attempted  extortion  on  Talleyrand's  part  that  C.  C.  Pinckncy,  at  a  dinner  given 
to  Marshall  on  his  return,  said:  "  Millions  for  defence;  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  Trescot  (p.  186)  speaks  of 
the  account  of  Talleyrand  in  the  Biographie  Universelle  as  being  a  more  unscrupulous  attack  than  is  found 
in  even  American  histories,  on  Talleyrand's  character  as  developed  in  the  correspondence  of  his  creatures, 
Hottinguer,  Bellamy,  and  Hautval. 

'-  Cf.  Woris  of  Hamilton;  the  letters  of  Pickering  (Sparks's  Washington,  xi.  App.  21,  —  also  Upham's 
Pickering,  Iii.  439)  and  McHenry  (Sparks,  xi.  .\pp.  21 ) ;  the  Works  of  Fisher  .Ames  (i.  252,  etc.).  —  not  to 
name  other  of  the  Federalist  leaders  of  that  temper. 

8  Cf.  his  Boston  Patriot  letters,  reprinted  in  his  Works,  ix.  241  ;  aUo  Hid.  x.  113,  148  ;  C.  V.  Adams's  Life 
of  J.  A.  in  /*/(/.  I.  549  ;  Morse's /o/;«  Adams,  303,  308,  and  the  same  writer's  view  of  the  case  in  his  Life  of 
Hamilton,  ii.  277.  Cf.  further  in  Lodge's  Hamilton,  217;  Lodge's  Cabot, ch.  7;  Hildreth, v.  255,387;  Schou- 
ler, I.  443,  479 ;  McMaster,  il,  429.  The  President's  messages  to  Congress  during  1799  and  1800  show  his  atti- 
tude, as  in  those  of  Feb.  18,  Dec.  3,  1799,  and  Uec.  15,  1800,  with  correspondence  (the  last  is  in  State  Papers, 
For.  Rel.,  11.  295). 

■•  Cf.,  on  the  peace,  John  .Adams  in  Works,  x.  113,  115,  120,  148.  The  contemporary  documentary  repos- 
itory of  these  prolonged  negotiations  with  France,  the  .'Ictcs  et  Mcmoires  concernant  les  negociaticns  qui 
ont  eu  lieu  entre  la  France  et  les  Etats-Unis,  1793-1S00  (Londres,  1807),  in  three  vols,  was  reissued  with 
an  English  title.  State  Papers  relating  to  the  Diplomatick  transactions  t^ctwcen  the  American  and  Frencli 
governments,  lyqs-rSoo.  Collected  by  .4.  G.  Gcbhardt  (Lond.,  1816)  The  documents  of  this  collection  are 
In  the  languages  in  which  the  papers  were  originally  written. 

^  The  long  struggle  of  claimants  for  indemnity  for  these  and  later  losses  has  produced  a  mass  of  Congres- 
sional documents,  speeches,  pamphlets,  etc.,  a  large  part  of  which  are  enumerated  In  a  bibliography  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  Bulletin,  1885,  pp.  393-402.  .A  considerable  part  of  them  refer  to  claims  for  losses  after 
1806,  under  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  coming  within  the  treaty  widi  France,  signed  July  4,  1831,  by  which 
France  agreed  to  pay  25,000,000  francs,  Cf,  B,  P.  Poore's  Descriptive  Catal.,  index,  p,  1370 ;  Lyman's  Di- 
plomacy, \\.  c\\.  y  ;  Benton's  Debates,  Ani\  his  Thirty  Years,  ch.  117,  etc.;  Niles's  Reg.,  xllil.  6;  xlvil.  455; 
Schurz's  Henry  Clay,\\.z\\.ih;  Parton's/rt<-/('.wH,  ill.  ch.40;  Sumner's /«<:/(•««,  170, 343:  Curtis's  ,fl«(r//a«(i«, 
i,  2^5-280;  Hunt's  Edw.  Livingston,  ch.  17. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  documentary  depositories  is  Lewis  Goldsmith's  Exposition  of  the  Conduct 
of  France  towards  America,  illustrated  by  Cases  [1793-1800]  decided  in  the  Council  of  prizes  in  Paris  (Lon' 
don  and  New  York,  t8io),  which  aimed  to  show  that  France  was  more  hostile  to  America  than  England. 

How  Perry  with  a  fleet  collected  the  claims  for  spoliations  of  Naples  is  told  in  Griffis's  M.  C.  Perry,  ch,  11, 

"  The  course  of  negotiations  is  followed  In  Hildreth,  v.  653  ;  Schouler,  ii.  137:  Gllman's  Monroe,  96,  257  : 
Whcaton's  Pinkney ;  PInkney's  Pinkney,  136;  Carpenter's /(j^frjoH  (1809),  The  treaty  is  contained  in  All 
the  treaties  between  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  rySs-rSr./,  including  the  convention  between  Mr.  King 
and  Lord  Hawkesbury.  and  Monroe  and  Pinkney' s  treaty  refected  by  Jefferson  (Boston,  181 5),  It  is  also 
given  with  the  accompanying  papers  In  State  Papers.  For.  Rel..  Iii.  142-153. 
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letter  to  Madison,  dated  Richmond,  Feb.  38, 
1808.' 

The  negotiations  with  Erskine,  the  British 
minister  at  Washington,  can  be  followed  in  the 
S/aU  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  iii.  158,  209,  where  he  ex- 
changed views  with  Madison  relative  to  the 
French  decrees  and  the  British  Orders  in  Council. 


of  any,  there  is  no  adequate  biography.  lie 
bravely  stood  tip  for  the  administration  through 
it  all,  and  became  lieutenant-governor  under 
Gerry  [Mem.  Hist.  Boston,  iv.  158). 

The  question  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  whether 
in  the  abstract  or  in  the  circumstances  then  sur- 


(Cf.  Hildreth,  vi.  167.)     The  Correspondence  of    rounding  the  question,  and  as  finally  complicated 


Erskine  and  Smith,  accompanying  the  President's 
message  of  Nov.  2g,  iSog,  was  issued  "  in  antici- 
pation of  the  mail "  at  the  Boston  Gazette  office, 
Dec.  4,  1809,  in  a  pamphlet.  This  was  the  mes- 
sage announcing  the  failure  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  approve  the  understanding  reached 
by  Smith  and  Erskine.'- 


by  the  preposterous  counteractions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France,  had  run  down  all  the  years  from 
1791  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1812.  Jeffer- 
son, in  his  message  of  Dec.  23, 1808,  had  included 
copies  of  all  the  acts  affecting  the  commercial 
rights  of  neutrals,  from  1791  to  that  time;  and 
for  the  same  period  Tench  Coxe  published  An 
Examination  of  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain  re- 
specting neutrals  since  tygi  (Boston,  1808,  a  2d 
ed.  with  corrections). 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  earlier  ex- 
positions of  the  American  view  of  neutral  rights 
emanated  from  Marshall,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
in  1800,  in  his  instructions  to  Rufus  King,  as 
minister  to  England,  and  in  other  papers  (Stale 
Papers,  For.  Pel.,  ii.  486,  etc.).  It  is  worth  while 
to  compare  Henry  Brougham's  speech  in  the 
Commons  against  the  Orders  in  Council  (Lon- 
don, 1808),  which  in  a  Boston  edition  (1808)  is 
introduced  by  a  preface  holding  that  the  Amer- 
ican view  had  found  an  able  defender.^ 


On  the  burdens  of  the  mercantile  restraints  at 
this  time,  Hildreth  (vol.  v.,  vi.)  and  Schouler 
(vol.  ii.)  are  the  only  general  historians  worth 
the  student's  attention.  Some  of  the  contem- 
porary spirit  is  easily  traced  in  such  works  as 
the  Annual  Pegistcr  and  Carey's  Olive  Branch. 
Barry's  and  other  histories  of  Massachusetts, 
and  those  of  the  other  New  England  States, 
record  the  feelings  under  the  commercial  straits 
of  the  times,  when  they  were  felt  most.  A  few 
leading  biographies,  like  Curtis's  Webster  (i.  91), 
necessarily  touch  it.  Of  William  Gray,  the 
merchant  most  extensively  engaged  in  commerce 

'  State  Papers,  For.  Pel.,  iii.  173.  Cf.  Correspondence  between  the  President  and  Monroe  (Boston,  1808)1 
and  as  issued  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  1813,  To  all  who  are  honestly  searching  after  Truth.  Mr.  Monroe's 
Letter  .  .  .  also  the  treaty  itself  and  documents  connected  with  it. 

The  despatches  of  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  beginning  April  15,  1804,  are  in  the  State  Papers,  For.  Pel.,  iii. 
pp.  91,  etc.,  where  will  also  be  found  some  of  the  correspondence  between  the  American  and  British  negotiators, 
as  well  as  despatches  of  Secretary  Madison  to  Monroe;  Jefferson's  message  of  Dt ..  18,  1806,  wita  accom- 
panying correspondence  {Ibid.  iii.  262) ;  and  an  account  of  the  negotiations  submitted  April  22,  1807  {Ibid. 
iii.  160).    Madison's  comments  on  the  treaty.  May  22  and  July  30,  1807,  are  also  included  {Ibid.  iii.  183,  185). 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Jefferson's  message  on  British  aggressions,  Jan.  17,  1806 ;  Madison's  report 
on  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  British  government,  Jan.  29,  1806  ;  Jefferson's  message  of  Oct.  27,  1807,  in 
which  he  announced  that  the  .\merican  envoys  had  exceeded  their  instructions ;  the  correspondence  of  Mad- 
ison and  Monroe  accompanying  the  message  of  March  23,  1808,  printed  separately  as  Letter.'  from  Madison, 
etc.  (Washington,  1808,  and  again,  1808,  with  additional  letters) ;  later  papers  accompanying  Jefferson's  mes- 
sage of  Nov.  8,  1 80S ;  and  finally  Pinkney's  correspondence  with  Canning  was  transmitted  with  message  of 
Jan.  17,  1809,  and  further  matters  in  that  of  Jan.  30th. 

The  memorials  of  the  different  American  cities  at  this  time  on  the  British  aggressions  are  given  in  Carey's 
Olive  Branch,  ch.  11-17.  Lord  Holland,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  with 
Monroe  and  Pinkney,  says  they  were  found  to  be  "fair,  explicit,  frank,  and  intelligent  "  (Whig  Party,  ii.  100). 

2  Cf.  Carey's  Olive  Branch,  ch.  30 :  Quincy's  Life  ofjosiah  Quincy,  195  ;  Gay's  Madison,  ch.  18 ;  Schouler, 
ii.     Additional  documents  are  found  accompanying  the  messages  of  May  23,  June  16,  Dec.  15  and  18,  1809. 

The  Enghsh  blue-books  give  us  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Howick  and  Erskine  (1807);  the  correspon- 
dence of  Canning  and  Erskine  on  his  exceeding  his  instructions  (cf.  Pari.  Debates,  xv.  324  ;  Ann.  Peg,, 
1810,  p.  255);  and  the  correspondence  of  1809-1810  in  Papers  relating  to  America.  Compare  further  on 
attending  developments  the  Important  Stale  Papers:  Corrcsf.  between  the  British  Minister  and  Mr.  Smith 
(Boston,  iSog);  A.  C.  Hanson's  Reflections  upon  the  Correspondence,  etc.  (Bait..  iSio);  Speech  ofjosiah 
Quincy  (^^M.,  1810);  John  Lowell's  Diplomatic  Policy  of  Mr,  Madison  unveiled;  on  strictures  upon  the 
late  correspondence  between  Mr.  .Smith  and  Mr.  Jackson  (1S09;  reprinted  in  London,  1810),  and  his  Ten 
hints  addressed  to  wise  men,  concerning  the  dispute  which  ended  Nov.  8,  /Sog,  in  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Jackson  (Boston,  1810).  Cf.  for  the  correspondence  of  .Smith  and  Jackson  the  Quebec  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc. 
Docs,,  sth  scries,  p.  49. 

3  Stevens  {.Albert  Gallatin,  p.  314)  speaks  of  the  report  prepared  by  Gallatin,  in  1808,  for  Mr.  Campbell, 
chairman  of  the  Com.  on  Foreign  Relations,  .is  covering  the  whole  ground  of  the  American  argument.  Cf. 
Sccrctiiiy  Monroe's  letter,  Jul)  23,  iSii,  to  the  British  minister,  defending  the  rights  of  neutrals  {St.  Papers, 
For.  Pel.,  iii.). 
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Again  we  find  the  British  view  somewhat  vio- 
lently set  forth  in  J.  Stephen's  IVar  in  Disguise, 
or  frauds  of  neutral  flags  (I.undon,  1805;  N.  V., 
1806),'  which  drew  out  from  Uouvemeur  Morris 
his  Auswer  to  "  IVar  in  Disguist-,"  or  revutrks 
upon  the  neiu  doctrine  of  England,  concerning 
neutral  trade  (N   Y.,  1806). 

We  have  the  opinions  of  Pinkney,  who  en- 
deavored with  Monroe  to  settle  the  controversy 
in  the  rejected  treaty  of  Dec,  1806,  in  the  memo- 
rial of  Baltimore  merchants  to  Congress,  which 
he  drew  up  (Pinkney's  Pinkney,  158-187).  .Madi- 
son embodied  the  studied  views  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  book  which  Randolph,  in  his  new- 
fledged  ardor  of  opposition,  flouted  at,  and  it  was 
published  in  1806  as  A  memoir  containing  an  ex- 
amination of  the  British  Doctrine  which  subjects 
to  capture  a  neutral  trade,  not  open  in  time  of 
peace,  and  which  is  now  contained  in  his  Letters, 
etc.,  ii.  22y? 

The  question  of  impressment  of  American 
seamen  as   a  proximate    cause   of   the  war  of 


1812  is  surrounded  with  a  multifarious  array  of 
reports,  messages,  correspondenco,  and  pam- 
phlets. It  may  be  will  to  present  the  testimony 
cf  each  side  in  succession. 

On  the  American  side  we  find  accompanying  a 
message  of  Madison,  dated  July  6,  1812,  a  series 
of  documents  touching  British  impressments 
between  1792  and  1803;  and  the  collection  was 
republished  in  London  as  Copies  and  Extracts  of 
documents  on  the  subject  of  British  impressments 
of  American  seamen  {1812).'' 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  war  of  1812,  and 
in  order  to  impart  new  vigor  to  the  military 
movements  by  stirring  the  people,  Alexander  J. 
Dallas  was  employed  by  the  government  to  re- 
view the  causes  of  the  war.  The  peace  soon  com- 
ing precluded  the  necessity  of  publication  for 
the  purpose  intended,  but  his  paper  was  not  long 
afterward  printed  (.Xpril,  181 5),  both  at  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  as  An  Exposition  of  the 
Causes  and  Character  of  the  late  War  with  Great 
Britain.* 

On  the  British  side,  the  Parliamentary  blue 


1  Lord  Holland,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  (Loudon,  1854,  ii.  p.  98),  speaks  of  the  Biitish  view  of 
neutral  rights  as  "enforced  in  a  popular  but  i  itemperate  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Stephen,  'War  in  Disguise,' 
adopted  in  some  measure  by  the  decrees  of  our  Court  of  .\dniiralty,  and  liiglily  relished  by  our  navy,  to  whom 
it  opened  unexpected  sources  of  wealth,  or  rather  plunder." 

Stapleton's  Canning  and  his  Times  (p.  144)  shows  how  strenuously  that  minister  resisted  any  yielding  of 
the  principle  which  Great  Britain  had  contended  for  as  to  neutral  rights.  For  the  debates  in  Parliament  on 
the  Orders  in  Council,  see  Ann.  Register,  1808. 

John  Randolph,  in  his  crazy  leaps  in  the  new  harness  of  opposition,  reiterated  the  views  of  Stephen  in  his 
War  in  Disguise,  as  ready-made  argument  just  as  good  to  toss  about  as  any  others  (Schouler,  ii.  106).  Cf. 
also  Randolph's  speech  on  non-importation  (1S06,  —  in  Moore's  Amer.  Eloquence,  ii.),  and  a  second  speech, 
with  Stephen's  Observations  on  Randolph's  Speech  (London,  1806  ;  X.  Y.,  1806). 

2  It  also  accompanied  a  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  the  U.  S.  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  as  published  in  London 
in  two  editions  in  1806. 

Other  indicative  tracts  of  this  time  arc  .in  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Union,  as  affected  by  the  late  measures  of  Administration  (Phllad.,  1S06). 

Gouvemeur  Morris's  British  Treaty  (1806),  with  an  .App.  of  state  papers,  2d  ed.  (London,  1808). 

Wm.  L.  Smith's  American  .Arguments  for  British  rights,  being  a  republication  of  the  celebrated  letters  of 
Phocion  on  the  subject  of  neutral  trade  (Charlestown,  S.  C,  1 806). 

An  anonymous  Remarks  on  the  British  Treaty  (Liverpool,  1807). 

Thomas  G.  Fessenden's  Some  thoughts  on  the  present  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
(Philad.,  1807),  a  more  serious  review  than  his  Hudibrastic  satire  of  Democracy  Unveiled ;  Alexander  Baring's 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Conduct 
of  Great  Britain  towards  the  neutral  commerce  of  .Unerica  (London,  1808,  three  editions  ;  and  N.  Y.,  1808, 
two  editions). 

T.  P.  Courtenay's  Observations  on  the  .Imerican  Treaty  (London,  1808),  and  .Additional  Observations 
with  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Baring's  pamphlet  .  ,  .  to  which  is  added  an  App.  of  State  Papers,  including 
the  treaty  (London,  iSoS). 

C.  J.  Ingersoll's  Viexv  of  the  Rights  and  Wrongs,  power  and  policy  of  the  U.  S.  (Philad.,  1808). 

•''  These  and  other  papers  in  the  interests  of  the  administration's  views,  are  in  Facts  and  Documents  relat- 
ing to  the  State  of  the  Controversy  between  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  two 
Cabinets  to  make  peace  (Boston,  1813). 

*  This  document  is  well  supplied  with  references  to  the  mass  of  illustrative  public  documents  by  which 
the  course  of  the  controversy  can  be  traced. 

Schurz's  Henry  Clay  has  a  good  succinct  account  of  the  differences  with  England  leading  up  to  the  war. 
The  story  is  told  by  Morse  in  his  John  Quincy  Adams  with  no  softness  of  indignation.  Cf.  on  impressment, 
particularly  Garland's  Randolph,  i.  ch.  30  ;  Cooper's  Naval  Hist.,  ii.  170 ;  Ingersoll's  War  of  1&12  (ch.  i). 

The  American  State  Papers  and  Correspondence  (1S08-1812),  which  was  printed  at  Philadelphia,  was 
reprinted  in  London,  1S12. 
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I)ooks  afford  most  of  the  correspor.dencc,  I^nglish 
.-IS  well  iLs  American.'  Lord  fjrougham  made 
one  of  the  leading  speeches  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Orders  in  C'ouncil.'- 

The  most  irritating  events  of  these  treacher- 
ous times  were  the  affairs  of  the  "  Chesapeake  " 
in   1807  and  the  "  Little  lielt"in   iSti,  and  of 


these  untoward  encounters  there  are  abundant 
official  records,  though  somewhat  in  conflict.'' 


The  relations  of  the  New  England  l''ederalists 
to  all  these  foreign  relations  was  not  better  cal- 
culated to  inspire  respect  than  the  lingering  sym- 
pathy for  France  in  their  opponents. 

I  Correspondence  of  Wellesley,  Liverpool,  and  CnstUrcagli  with  the  American  Ministers  in  London.  laii., 
1810-July,  1812  (London,  i,Si_^  — /'(M.  doc). 

Correspondence  bctnecn  I Vellesky  and  Mr. Moricr,  July  10,  iSsio-March.  tSii  { London,  1 S 1 3  —  L'ut.  doc). 

Correspondence  bcljvecn  ll'cllcsley  and  Mr.  Foster,  April,  iHii-Dec,  iSii  (London,  1X13  — /'w*.  doc). 

Correspondence  between  Castlereai^h  and  Messrs.  Foster  and  Baker,  March  Ani;.,  iSia  (London,  1813  ~ 
Pub.  doc).     These  collections  of  papers  include  enclosures  in  the  letters. 

Correspondence  relative  to  the  French  decrees  and  the  Orders  in  Council  subsequent  to  ioth  May,ihii 
(London,  1S13  —  Fub.  doc).  There  are  letters  between  Castlereajjli  and  Jonathan  Russell,  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  as  to  propositions  for  further  negotiations  ;  and  the  letters  of  Castlereagh  to  Foster  relative  to  tlie 
revoking  of  Orders  in  Council,  before  and  after  Foster  left  Washington. 
^  On  Aug.  I,  1812,  Henry  Urougham  offered  his  mediatorial  services  to  his  government  as  minister  to  the 
United  States  {Mem.  and  Corresp.  of  Castlereagh,  i.  119,  — where  will  also  be  found  some  of  Castlereagh 's 
letters). 

On  July  !2,  1813,  Madison  sent  to  Congress  a  Message,  with  the  information  relating  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  (Washington,  1S13). 

-  Parliamentary  Debates,  xxiii.  Cf.  Alisons  Lives  of  Castlereagh  and  Stewart,  i.  522  ;  his  /list,  of 
Europe  (^.  V.  ed.),  iv.  453.  This  British  historian  ca'  die  war  "unseemly"  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Staplcton  (Canning and  his  Times),  14S,  contends  that  the  Orders  in  Council  were  only  a  pretence,  but  that 
the  right  claimed  by  England  of  the  impressment  of  its  own  subjects,  wherever  found,  was  the  real  instiga- 
tion of  the  war,  together  with  a  purpose  of  the  Americans  to  use  the  war  for  securing  Canada. 

■'  We  have  for  the  earlier  event  of  the  "  Chesapeake  "  and  ■'  Leopard,''  on  the  American  side,  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  General  Court-Martial,  convened  for  the  trial  of  Commodore  James  Barron,  etc.,  Jan.,  /SoS 
(Washington,  iSoS,  1822) ;  the  summary  given  !-■■  Representative  Thomas  lilount,  in  his  /Report  on  the  Pres- 
ident's Afessage,  A'ov.  j  7, 1807 ;  the  Proceeding,,  ■'f  the  Court  of  Inquiry;  and  Secretary  Robt.  .Smith,  cor- 
rection of  inaccuracies  in  those  proceedings,  Nov.  23,  180;.  Also,  British  Papers  relating  to  the  U.  S. 
(London,  iSio),  as  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1809;  and  the  Trial  ofjenkin  Ratford  (reprinted 
at  Boston). 

Jefferson,  in  his  message  of  Dec.  8,  1807,  gave  the  correspondence  between  his  Secretary  and  the  liritish 
government  up  to  that  time  (State  Papers,  For.  Pel.,  iii.  24).  Madison's  letter,  July  6,  1807,  to  the  American 
minister  in  London  led  to  correspondence  and  interviews  between  Monroe  and  Cining  (Hid.  iii.  183, 
189,  igi,  199) ;  when  further  negotiation  in  London  was  interrupted  by  the  sending  of  Mr.  Hose  by  the  British 
government  to  Washington,  who  at  once  (Jan.  26,  1808}  demanded  the  recall  of  the  Preadent's  proclamation 
of  July  2,  1807  (Ibid.  iii.  213).  Madison's  notes  of  his  conferences  with  Ros?  ir.  February,  1808,  are  in 
Madison's  Letters,  ii.  411.  In  March,  Madison  formulated  the  causes  of  complaint  (State  Papers,  For.  Rel., 
iii.  214,  217),  and  the  President  (March  22)  sent  a  message  to  Congress  on  the  negotiations,  and  (March  23)  he 
submitted  the  documentary  records  of  the  conferences,  with  a  long  report  by  Madison,  of  the  same  date,  cover- 
ing not  only  the  Chesapeake  difficulty,  but  those  of  impressments  in  general,  and  laying  before  Congress  the 
documents  of  the  negotiations  of  the  ministers  in  London  for  a  treaty.  Senator  Anderson,  A])ril  i6,  180S. 
made  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  negotiations;  and  Nov.  8.  "  message  from  Jefferson  indicated  continued 
indisposition  on  the  jiart  of  Great  Britain  to  make  the  necessary  amends. 

A  convenient  grouping  of  the  documents  is  in  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Monroe  on  the 
,  .  .  attack  on  the  Chesapeake.  The  corresp.  of  Mr.  Afonroe  with  the  British  government ;  and  also  Mr 
Afadison's  corresp.  with  Afr.  Rose  on  the  same  subject  (Washington,  1S08) ;  and  also  in  the  British  blue-book. 
Papers  relating  to  .America  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  (London,  1810). 

For  the  effects  of  the  attack  on  the  country.  See  Carey's  Olive  Branch,  ch.  20  ;  and  Kennedy's  Wirt,  i.  ch. 
15.  Poore's  Descriptive  Catal.  (pp.  68,  fio.  71-75,  86)  will  guide  to  the  official  publications  of  the  government 
respecting  the  affair.  Cf.  Ilildrcth,  v.  679;  Schouler,  ii.  145  :  Cooper's  .Va-cal  Llist.,  ii.  ch.  7;  Quebec  Lit 
and  Hisl.  Soc.  Docs..  3th  series  ;  L.  M.  .Sargent's  Dealings  with  the  Dead,  ii.  60S. 

For  the  '•  Little  Belt  "  affair,  there  is  a  collation  of  the  evidence,  with  the  official  accounts  of  both  command- 
ers, in  Dawson's  Battles  of  the  U.  S..  ii.  ch.  13.  These  accounts  arc  at  variance  as  respects  the  ship  which 
fired  the  first  gun.  Perry's  diary  is  in  W.  E.  Griffis's  Afatthew  Calbrailh  Perry  (Boston,  1SS7),  p.  75.  Tim 
proceedings  rf  the  court-martial  (Aug.,  181 1)  of  Com.  Rodgers  accompany  the  message  of  the  President,  Nov. 
6,  iSii.  Cf.  Poore's  Dcsc.  Catal.,  jt.  qo ;  A'ile.f's  Reg.,  May  16,  iSii;  I.ossing's  JVar  of  iS/j,  p.  184;  Hil 
dreth,  vi.  245 ;  Qiid'cc  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  Docs.,  sth  series,  p.  72. 
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sin  I.ontlon,  Jan., 


the  repeal  of  tlie 


At  home,  the  New  England  "  liritish  faction" 
liad  no  strotiger  pamphleteer  than  John  Lowell, 
and  he  produced  tract  after  tract.'  The  over- 
tures and  rejections  of  the  recent  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  England  and  France  served 
him  as  a  text  in  his  Analysis  of  the  late  Corre- 
spondence behveen  our  Administration  and  Great 
Britain  and  France,  with  an  attempt  to  sho^,i' 
what  are  the  real  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations  between  France  and  America  (Bos- 
ton, 1808),  to  which  was  added,  shortly  afterward, 
a  Supplement  to  the  late  Analysis,  etc.  (Boston, 
1808).'''  It  was,  however,  the  stand  which  Mr. 
Lowell  took  on  the  attack  on  the  "  Chesap>.'ake  " 
which,  in  its  palliation  or  justification  of  the 
British  conduct,  expressed  the  extremity  of  his 
party  feeling." 

It  was  these  views  of  Lowell  that  were  among 
the  chief  inducements  which  carried  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  with  Pickering  was  then  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  over  to  the  side  of  the 
administration ;  while  Adams's  note  in  support  of 
the  embargo  completed  the  breach  between  the 
senators.  It  was  when  Pickering  addressed  a 
letter  to  Governor  Sullivan,  A  View  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  an  unnecessary  and  ruinous  war 
(Boston,  1808),  that  the  public  first  was  made  to 
comprehend  the  radical  differences  of  the  two 
senators.* 

Adams's  reply  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
Letter  to  Harrison  Gray  Otis  on  our  National 
Affairs?  Adams  further  exemplified  his  views 
in  a  Kevie7u  of  the  Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Boston  Patriot,  but 
was  soon  published  separately  as  American 
Principles  (Boston,  1809).  In  this  he  severely 
animadverted  on  Fisher  Ames's  justification  of 
the  British  Orders  in  Council.  Lowell  at  once 
replied  in  Remarks  on  the  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams's 
Review  of  Mr.  Ames's  Works  (Boston,  1809), 
and  rebuked  what  he  called  an  insinuation  on 
Adams's  part  that  Ames  meant  to  drive  the 
country  into  revolution. 

No  one  v.-"?  more  pained  at  the  defection  of 
Adams   than  J  3siah  Quincy  of  Massachusetts, 


but  he  hesitated  to  carry  with  his  political  aver- 
sions to  Adams's  jjcrsonal  course  the  inimical 
relations  which  other  leading  Federalists  mani- 
fested (Quincy's  Quincy,  p.  123).  The  life  of 
Quincv  and  some  of  his  speeches,"  which  are 
occasionally  found  in  their  original  pamphlet 
form,  and  of  which  parts  of  the  most  represen- 
tative ones  are  quoted  by  his  son  and  biog- 
rapher, give  us  the  picture  of  a  wary  and  em- 
phatic opponent  of  the  administration  in  these 
troublous  times. 

John  Lowell's  Appeal  to  the  People  on  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  (Boston,  181 1 )  began  his  direct  at- 
tacks on  the  war  party.  In  his  Afr.  Madison's 
War:  a  dispassionate  inquiry  into  the  reasons 
alleged  by  Mr.  Madison  for  declaring  an  offensive 
and  ruinous  war  (Boston,  181 2),  he  presented 
himself  as  the  champion  of  tho.se  who  would 
criticise  the  war,  even  after  it  was  declared,  and 
he  urged  the  reversal  of  what  he  called  a  ruin- 
ous policy  by  a  resistance  at  the  polls ;  and  in 
his  Perpetual  War  the  policy  of  Mr.  Madison 
(Boston,  1812),  in  which  he  enlarged  upon  the 
fruitless  efforts  of  Monroe  and  I'inkney  to  set- 
tle the  impressment  question,  he  claimed  that  the 
elections  had  shown  a  great  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing, and  had  brought  out  a  body  oi  freemen  "  who 
are  totally  opposed  to  a  war  for  the  privilege  of 
protecting  British  seamen  against  their  own  sov- 
ereign." His  purpose  was  further  to  show  that 
at  the  last  moment  the  President  managed  the 
negotiations  with  England  through  Mr.  Russell 
with  the  purpose  of  making  them  unsuccessful, 
and  that  the  plea  on  the  .score  of  impressments 
was  a  pretence.  His  argument  of  the  right  of 
impressment,  as  one  of  long  standing,  was  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  British  themselves. 

The  progress  of  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  as 
they  reached  Washington,  was  reported  to  Con- 
gress in  the  President's  messages  of  Oct.  10 
and  14  (with  Monroe's  instructions),  Dec.  i, 
1814,  and  the  message  of  Feb.  20,  1815,  laid  the 
treaty'   before  Congress.     Much  of  the  corre- 


1  Sabin,  x.  nos.  42,442,  etc. 

*  How  its  arguments  were  responded  to  in  England  became  apparent  in  American  Candour  in  a  Tract 
lately  published  at  Boston,  entitled  An  Analysis,  etc.  (London,  1809).  Madison  at  this  time  was  accused  of 
suppressing  the  evidence  of  "  the  insulting  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  France,"  and  of  witiiliolding  the  "  most 
pacific  expressions  of  Great  Britain."  Cf.  Further  and  still  more  important  suppressed  documents,  1S07- 
1808. 

3  Peace  without  Dishonor —  War  without  Hope.  A  calm  and  dispassionate  Enquiry  into  the  Question 
of  the  Chesapeake  (Boston.  1S07).  Thoughts  upon  the  Conduct  of  an  Administration  in  relation  to  Great 
Britain  and  France,  .  .  .  especially  in  reference  to  .  .  .  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  (Boston,  1808). 

*  j.  Q.  Adams's  Memoirs,  i.  522;  Upham's  Pickering,  iv.  12b.  Cf.  'I'iniotliy  Pickering's  Letters  addressed 
to  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  conduct  of  the  past  and  present  administrations  towards  Great  Britain  and 
France.     London,  1S12. 

5  Boston,  1808;  two  eds.  ;  Salem,  180S;  London,  180S;  Baltimore,  1S24,  with  an  app.- 
"  The  best  known  of  these  speeches  were  those  on  fortifying  harbors  (1S06)  ;  on  the  Embargo  (1S07) :  on 
foreign  relations  (1808) ;  on  the  extra  session  (1809) ;  and  on  the  Jackson  imbroglio. 

f  The  treaty  is  found  in    Treaties  and  Conventions  ;  Statutes  at  Large,  viii.  21S  ;  Lossing's  War  of  1S12, 
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spondence  is  preserved  in  the  S/utt  Papers,  For, 
Ket.,  iii.  705,  iv.  810 ;  and  in  the  Oocuments  relat- 
hiff  to  the  negotiations  for  feme  (I'hilad.,  1814). 
One  of  the  commissiuners  at  a  later  day  pub- 
lished The  duplicate  tetter,  the  Fisheries  and  the 
Mississippi ;  documents  relating  to  transactions  at 
the  negotiations  of  Ghent,  collected  and  published 
h  John  Quiney  Adams  (Washington,  1832).' 

The  (liplumatic  negotiations  of  Monroe's  term 
centred  mostly  in  ihose  with  Spain  and  with  her 
colonies.  The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Poore 
will  direct  the  inquirer  to  the  official  publications 
of  the  American  government,  and  the  bibliog- 
raphy ajinexed  to  Ciilman's  James  Monroe  will 
be  helpful.'' 


publics  for  Spain  first  gave  it  a  practical  signifi- 
cance at  this  juncture.  Oilman  (MoHroe,\t.  162) 
points  out  instances  of  the  thought  going  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  .Something  like 
it  had  been  uttere<l  by  Jefferson  •  fifteen  years 
earlier,  and  both  Jefferson  and  John  Quiney 
Adams,  within  a  short  time  before  Monroe  pub- 
lished his  message,  had  formulated  the  idea." 
Indeed,  Adams  had  given  shape  to  that  part  of 
the  message  which  expressed  it."  Calhoun  has 
given  us  his  recollections  of  the  origin  of  Mon- 
roe's expressions  and  his  interpretation  of  the 
doctrine.^  Popular  estimation  has  given  a  more 
defiant  meaning  to  Monroe's  language  than  was 
intended.' 

A  considerable  bibliography  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  its  application  is  furnished  by  J.  F. 
Jameson  in  the  Appendix  of  (Oilman's  James 
Monroe.^ 

For  the  negotiations  in  London  during  Mon- 
roe's administration,  beside  the  records  in  the 


The  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the 
message  of  Dec.  2,  1823,'  was  not  wholly  novel, 
though  the  threatened  intervention  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  subjugate  the  Spanish-American  re- 

App.  The  fac-similes  of  the  signatures  are  given  in  Ciay's  Pop.  Hist.  U.  S.,  iv.  241  ;  and  in  Lossing's  War  of 
1811,  p.  1062.  Cf.  Daniel  Chapman's  Crisis,  —  On  the  origin  and  consequences  of  our  political  discussions, 
to  which  is  annexed  the  late  treaty  (Albany,  1815). 

>  Madison  (Letters,  iii.  28S),  receiving  a  copy  from  its  compiler,  wrote  to  him :  "  Incidents  elucidating  the 
transaction  cannot  but  be  interesting ;  and  they  are  made  the  more  so  by  the  eloquent  strain  in  which  they 
are  presented."  We  gain  more  knowledge  of  the  every-day  aspects  of  the  negotiations  through  Adams  than 
in  any  other  way.  His  Memoirs  (vol.  ii.  and  iii.)  give  us  his  dally  jottings.  Cf.  J.  T.  Morse's/.  Q.  Adams, 
pp.  77-98. 

Schurz  (Henry  Clay,  i.  ch.  6)  gives  us  a  very  intelligible  account  of  the  negotiations.  Cf.  Clay's  Correspon- 
dence. Gallatin,  however,  is  the  central  figure.  Cf.  Adams's  Writings  of  Gallatin,  i.  618-646,  for  letters  : 
and  his  Gallatin,  book  iv. ;  Stevens's  Gallatin,  ch.  8 ;  C.  F.  Adams's  Struggle  for  Neutrality  in  America, 

V-  43- 

.Among  the  general  historians,  see  Hildreth,  vi.  567  ;  Schouler,  ii.  433  ;  Lossing's  War  of  iSti  ;  Ingersoll's 
War  of  iSii  (2d  ser.  ch.  i). 

On  the  English  side,  beside  the  regular  Sessional  Papers,  see  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  67-71,  89; 
3d  ser.  ii. ;  Wellington's  Supplemental  Despatches,  ix.  Adams,  in  his  Gallatin,  gives  the  substance  of 
these. 

2  Cf.  particularly  for  territorial  disputes.  The  official  correspondence  between  Don  Luis  de  On.  i  and  J.  Q. 
Adams  .  relation  to  the  Floridas  and  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana  (London,  181S).  On  the  Spanish  side, 
see  Luis  de  Onis's  Memoria  sobre  las  negociaciones  (Madrid,  1S20),  which  was  translated  by  Tobias  Watkins 
as  Memoir  upon  the  negotiations  between  Spain  and  the  U.  S.  (Washington,  1821).  In  illustration  of  the 
protracted  and  at  times  dangerous  tendencies  of  these  negotiations,  see  Adams's  Memoirs,  iv.,  and  Morse's 
/.  Q.  Adams,  p.  iii. 

3  Statesman's  Manual,  i.  460  ;  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  v.  245. 
<  Randall,  iii.  263  ;  Schouler,  ii.  202. 

'  Randall,  iii.  493  ;  Morse's/.  Q.  Adams,  130. 

'■'   Works,  iv.  455. 

"  Memoirs,  xii.  21S  ;  Cong.  Globe,  xviil.  712  ;    Pcnna.  Mag.  Hist.,  vi.  358. 

*  Benton's  Debates,\\\.  470;  Morse's/.  Q.  .4dams,  137;  Lalor's  Cyclofadia,  ii.  900. 

'J  Cf.  Poole's  Index,  p.  862 ;  Rush's  Court  of  London,  ch.  23 ;  Webster's  exposition  in  Works,  iii.  178,  201 ; 
and  life  of  Webster  by  Lodge  (p.  141) ;  Oilman's  Monroe,  ch.  7  ;  Schouler,  iii.  287  ;  Gay's  Pop.  Hist.,  iv.  279 ; 
Von  Hoist,  i.  419;  Gorham  Abbott's  Mexico,  p.  310;  F.  Kapp's  Aus  und  uber  Amerika  (Berlin,  1876),!. 
130:  n.  F.  Tucker's  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  concise  history  of  its  origin  and  growth  (Boston,  1S85) ;  Joshua 
I.eavitt's  Monroe  Doctrine  in  The  New  Englander,^\\\.  729,  and  separately  (N.  Y.,  1863);  Dana's  ed.  of 
Wheaton,  note  36;  and  No.  Am.  Rev.,  Sept.,  Dec,  i88i,  by  Kasson. 

There  is  a  partial  bibliography  of  the  Panama  Congress  in  Oilman's  Monroe.  273.  For  official  Amer.  docu- 
ments, see  Poore's  Descriptive  Index,  p.  1339 ;  and  references  under  Panama  Mission  in  Poole's  Index.  For 
personal  relations,  see  Benton's  Debates,  vols,  viii.,  ix. ;  his  Thirty  Years,  i.  ch.  25  ;  Webster  in  Works,  iii. 
178;  Levi  Woodbury's  Writings,  i.  67;  Winthrop's  Address,  1878,  etc.,  p.  47;  Peleg  Sprague's  Speeches 
(Boston,  1858) ;  SMmner'%  Jackson,  107  ;  Garland's  Randolph,  ii.  ch.  30  ;  Curtis's  Buchanan,  i.  64  ;  Schurz's 
Clay,  i.  267  ;  Schouler,  iii.  359. 
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o/iSii  ;  Ingersoll's 


official  publications  of  the  two  Kovurnments,  we 
have  a  good  personal  exposition  in  Richard 
Rush's  Narrative  of  a  residtnce  at  the  Court  of 
London,  i8f/-iS2j  (London  ami  I'hilad.,  1833).' 

Albert  (>allatin  was  prominent  at  this  period 
in  the  negotiations  both  in  Kngland  and  in 
France." 

For  the  negotiat!  <ns  of  J.  (j.  Adams's  term 
(1825-1829),  we  hive  the  usual  record  in  the 
Foreign  Kelalions,  vol.  vi.,'  and  for  that  of  Jack- 
son's administration  (1829-1837)  we  must  trust 
to  the  official  documents  as  reached  through 
Poore's  Descriptive  Cataloffue.* 

The  negotiations  for  the  treaty  "of  1842  with 
England  are  best  followed  in  the  documentary 
records  of  the  two  countries,  which  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  Appcndi.x  of  the  present  volume 
(pest)  in  connection  with  the  northern-boundary 
controversy." 


As  respects  the  treaty  of  (iuadalupc  Ilidalgo, 
we  have  the  usual  government  pul>lication!<, 
reached  through  I'oore's  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
and  for  commentary  a  A'erie^o  of  the  liiplomalu 
policy  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  to 
coni/iiera  peace  with  Mexico  (Washington,  1847). 
The  defi.'nce  of  the  war  and  its  diplomacy  is 
traced  in  the  Keporl  of  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  in  answer 
to  deprecatory  memorials,  made  for  the  Mouse 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs."  The  best  key 
to  the  Me.iican  documents,  and  indeed  to  all  the 
diplom.itic  papers  of  the  subject,  is  in  H.  II.  Han- 
croft's  Mexico  (vol.  v.). 

As  regards  the  minor  diplomatic  relations,  the 
government  records,  so  far  as  made  public,  must 
be  in  the  main  sought  in  the  official  publications 
reached  through  I'oore'.-i  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
supplemented  by  the  personal  memoirs  of  the 
principal  negotiators.' 


1  The  second  revised  edition  was  called  Memoranda  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London  (iSjj) ;  ami 
to  this  was  added  a  second  series,  Memoranda  of  a  Residence,  etc.,  comprising  incidents,  official  and  persona/, 
jSig-fSij  ;  including  negotiations  in  the  Oregon  question,  and  other  unsettled  questions  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Great  Britain  (Fhilad.  and  London,  1845);  again  edited  with  occasional  notes  by  his  son,  Benj.  Rush 
(London,  1873J.  Cf.  references  in  Allibone,  ii.  1893.  Rush's  diplomatic  papers  are  in  ^lale  Papers,  For. 
Rtl.,  iv.,  etc. 

2  For  Gallatin's  negotiations  for  commercial  relations  in  England,  see  Adams's  Gallatin,  and  A.  G.  Staple- 
ton's /'o///. /.i/i  s/  Geo.  Canning,  1S22-1827  (London,  1831),  iii.  ch.  13.  His  correspondence  as  minister  to 
France,  1816-1823,  is  in  the  State  Papers,  For.  Rel.,  v.  24,  284,  645.  Cf.  .Stevens's  Gallatin,  343  ;  Adams's 
Gallatin.  The  medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  convention  with  France,  June  24,  1822,  is  given  in  l.oubat, 
no.  liii.,  showing  the  head  of  Louis  XVIII. 

*  Cf.  also  .Adams's  Gallatin  ;  Stevens's  Ga'latin  :  Schiirz's  Clay,  i.  296  ;  Schouler,  iii.  391. 

*  Cf.  also  Benton's  Debates;  his  Thirty  Years,  i.  ch.  134  ;  Sumner's /arX'/o;;,  ch.  15;  I'arton's /<riiiii« 
(titles  i.  pp.  xviii,  xx) ;  Hunt's  Edw.  Livingston  (France) ;  Smith's  Lewis  Cass,  ch.  22  (France) ;  and  J.  Q. 
Adams  in  Ann.  Reg.,  vii,  16. 

*  Trtaties  and  Conventions,  369 ;  Webster's  Works,  vi.  356  (with  message  communicating  it  to  Congress, 

p.  347)- 

'  Cf.  Webster's  Worts,  vi.  292 ;  Curtis's  Webster,  ii.  ch.  28,  29 ;  Lodge's  Webster,  253 ;  Benton's  Thirty 
Years,  ii.  ch.  101-106;  Roosevelt's  Benton,  ch.  12;  L.  G,  Tyler's  Tylers,  ii.  201. 

For  the  McLeod  case,  see  Webster,  v.,  vi. ;  Lalor,  ii.  822 ;  S.  G.  Brown's  Rufus  Choate,  and  Clioate's 
Speech  of  June  ri,  1841  (Washington,  1841).  In  general  on  the  revolt  in  Canada,  1837,  see  Bonney's  Glean- 
ings, ii.  ch.  4,  5  ;  Gay,  iv.  855  ;  Benton's  Thirty  Years,  ii.  ch.  75,  76. 

For  operations  on  the  African  coast  as  the  result  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  see  Griffis's  M.  C.  Perry,  ch,  19,  20. 

1  June  24,  iS4b,  iqth  Cong.,  ist  sess.  Ho.  Reft.  No.  ys^. 

'  Thus  J.  Q.  Adams's  Memoirs  serve  us  as  to  his  mission  to  Holland  in  1794  (i.  ch.  2);  as  to  those  to 
Prussia  in  1797  (vol.  i.) ;  to  Russia  in  1809-1S13  (vol.  ii.) ;  to  Great  Britain  in  1815  (vol.  iii.).  Curtis's  IK^*j/^r 
(i.  201)  and  his  Woris,  as  well  as  the  lives  and  speeches  of  Clay,  show  us  the  feeling  of  the  country  on  the 
Greek  Revolution  of  1823.  (Cf.  Schouler,  iii.  303 ;  C.  K.  Tuckerman  in  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  Aug.,  1887.)  The 
Life  of  John  Randolph,  by  Garland  (ii.  ch.  41),  and  Bouldin's  Home  Reminiscences  of  Randolph  (ch.  11), 
give  us  the  personal  aspects  of  the  mission  to  Russia  in  1830;  and  in  Curtis's  James  Buchanan  (i.  ch  7-9) 
we  have  the  succeeding  minister's  experiences. 

For  the  relations  with  the  Barbary  States,  the  lives  of  Joel  Barlow,  General  Eaton,  and  the  naval  com- 
manders supplement  the  official  records.  The  Life  of  Webster,  by  Curtis  (ii.  177),  and  Webster's  Works  help 
us  in  the  history  of  the  treaty  with  China. 

For  all  these  matters  the  feelings  in  Congress  must  be  looked  for  in  Benton's  Debates  and  in  his  Thirty 
Years'  View;  and  the  general  histories  of  Lyman,  Trescot,  and  Schuyler  will  not,  of  course,  be  overlooked. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 

TERRITORIAL   ACQUISITIONS   AND   DIVISIONS. 
By  the  Editor,  with  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Edward  Channing. 

The  claim  laid  by  Virginia,  under  her  cliarter  and  by  reason  of  the  conquests  of  George  Rogers  Clark,'  to 
so  large  a  part  of  the  country  beyond  the  mountains  2  had  early  in  the  Revolutionary  War  been  questioned 
by  those  States  having  no  chartered  extension  to  the  west, on  the  ground  that  they  had  made  common  cause  in 
securing  independence,  and  that  accordingly  such  results  as  might  accrue  from  the  confirmation  to  them,  at  the 
peace,  of  these  unsettled  lands  ought  to  be  shared  in  common  by  the  States,  since  they  had  all  been  instru- 
mental in  acquiring  them.  Maryland,  in  discussing  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1777,  had  ineffectually 
tried  to  curtail  the  States  of  this  Western  territory.  On  June  13,  1778,  Rhode  Island  had  pressed  this  consid- 
eration,8  and  almost  immediately  New  Jersey  urged  that  the  Confederation  should  have  power  to  dispose  of 
these  lands  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.'*  Maryland  finally  took  a  bold  and  somewhat  adroit  stand, 
Dec.  15,  1778,  in  blocking  the  transition  to  the  Confederation,  by  refusing  to  join  in  the  votes  establishing  it 
until  this  question  was  settled,  and  on  May  21,  1779,  her  protest  was  laid  before  Congress.5  Virginia,  at  whom 
the  blow  was  principally  aimed,  rather  arrogantly  told  the  remonstrants  that  she  could  manage  her  own  affair.-i, 
and  proceeded  to  arrange  for  disposing  of  her  lands  through  a  land  office,"  for  it  was  apparent  that  the  feeling 
was  growing  among  the  smaller  States  ;  and  Delaware  had  also  entered  her  protest  in  the  previous  January." 
By  autumn  Congress  was  brought  to  take  action,  and  on  Oct.  30  that  body,  by  a  resolution,  asked  Virginia  to 
pause,  and  at  least  to  refrain  from  issuing  land  warrants  while  the  war  lasted."  All  the  delegates  joined  in  this 
recommendation  except  those  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

The  first  movement  came  from  New  York.  She  had  claims  to  the  territory  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  including  Kentucky,  which  Virginia  also  claimed.  New  York  professed  to  hold  this  territory, 
tmth  north  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  under  treaties  which  she  had  made  with  the  Six  Nations  and  their  con- 
quered tributaries ;  and  on  Feb.  19,  1780,  she  authorized  the  cession  of  these  claims  to  the  United  States, 
under  certain  conditions."  In  the  autumn.  Congress  went  farther  than  in  its  resolution  of  the  previous  year, 
and  (Sept.  6,  1 780)  recommended  all  the  States  holding  such  claims  "  to  make  a  liberal  surrender  of  a  portion  ' 
of  them  in  order  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  entire  Union;  and  a  month  later  (Oct.  loth)  it  was  determined, 
us  the  first  step  in  the  administration  of  the  public  domain,  that  all  Western  lands  thus  ceded  should  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  common  advantage,  saving  only  that  the  reasonable  expenses  of  any  State  thus  ceding  her 
right  might  be  allowed  to  her,  in  case  she  had  been  at  the  cost  of  defending  during  the  war  the  ceded  parts; 
and  furthermore,  Congress  provided  for  forming  new  States  out  of  such  cessions.'"  .'\t  the  same  time,  Con- 
necticut made  proposals  for  a  cession,  but  with  restrictions  which  compelled  Congress  to  reject  them.  It  was 
now  that  Thomas  Paine,  in  his  tract  called  Public  Good  (Philadelphia,  1780),  attacked  the  justice  of  the  Vir- 
ginian claims,  while  he  urged,  with  hardly  the  old  vigor  of  his  earlier  days,  that  a  new  State  should  be  formed 
of  these  Western  lands,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  should  be  used  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  war. 
Public  opinion  was  ready  for  the  support  which  such  views  gave  it,  and  Maryland  had  put  herself  in  the  centre 


'  Vol.  VI.  ch.  .J. 

'  Rives's  Madison,  i.  433.  Cf.  Towle's  ConstittitioH, 
P-  IS"- 

"*  JoHrnals  of  Congress,  ii.  fwi. 

*  yourmlis,  ii.  605  ;  Secret  yoitrnnts,  i.  377. 

■"•  Journals,  iii,  281;  Secret  Jourmits,  i.  433;  Hening, 
\.  549;  Donaldson's  Ptthtic  Domain,  61  ;  C»rtis*s  Consti- 
tution, i.  501 ;  Towle's  Constitution,  351.  Maryland  had 
.iSKumed  a  simitar  position  as  early  as  i77f>.  Shosuke  Sato's 
/.and Question,  r;,  with  references. 

"  Hening's  Statutes,  x.  50-65,  357.     Massachusetts  and 


Connecticut  under  their  clLirters,  and  New  York  under  her 
treaties  wiih  the  Indians,  disputed  this  claim  of  Virginia  in 
large  part.  Virginia  had  reiterated  her  charter.claims  of 
160)  {La7vs 0/  the  U.  S.,  Duane,  i.  465)  in  her  declaration 
of  June,  1776  (Hening,  ix.  118).  She  also,  in  t!-e  issuing 
of  land  warrants,  ignored  the  claims  of  the  earlier  land 
companies  to  the  same  territory. 

'  Story  on  the  Constitution,  i.  215. 

■*  yournais,  iii.  3.^4. 

'•'  Put'tic  Domain,  65. 

'"  yournais,  iii.  5if>,  535. 
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of  the  negotiations.  There  could  be  no  confederation  until  she  acceded,  and  the  stand  made  by  Virginia  was 
in  the  way.  The  next  year  had  just  opened,  when  Virginia  (Jan.  2,  1781),  attaching  certain  conditions,  signi- 
fied her  willingness  to  make  a  cession  of  the  territory  above  the  Ohio.l  One  of  these  conditions,  looking  to  her 
retention  of  the  present  territory  of  Kentucky,  called  upon  Congress  to  guarantee  to  Virginia  all  her  other 
possessions.  'J'he  price  was  too  great,  and  Congress  declined  to  accept  the  conditions,  and  Virginia  v^elded 
to  New  York  the  opportunity  of  assuming  the  lead  in  this  great  movement,  as  was  done  in  March  •  -781), 
when  Congress  formally  accepted  the  grant  which  New  York  had  earlier  proposed.-  The  principle  was  estab- 
lished. Maryland  did  not  insist  longer  upon  keeping  aloof;  on  the  same  day  she  joined  the  Confederation; 
and  the  organization  under  the  Articles  was  at  once  completed.'' 

To  carry  the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  victory  at  Vorktown,  were  measures 
just  becoming  too  engrossing,  and  the  Western  projects  made  little  development  till  the  peace  was  assured. 
The  army  now  looked  to  this  ureat  domain  to  recompense  its  sufferings,     (icn.  Rufus  Putnam  took  a  leading 

part  in  the  petition  to  Congress  for  grants  of  land, 
and  Washington  urged  the  matter  approvingly  upon 
Congress.-i  The  scheme  of  a  settlement  there  alsu 
engaged  the  attention  of  Timothy  Pickering,  who 
came  forward  with  a  plan  of  organization  which 
should  emphatically  exclude  slavery  from  the  soil."' 
Theodorick  Bland,  on  June  3,  17S3,  with  the  support 
of  Hamilton,  offered  in  Congress  the  first  pattern 
of  an  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  region 
which  it  was  proposed  to  accept  conditionally  from 
Virginia,  and  ultimately  to  divide  into  States,  as  soon 
as  such  sections  of  it  should  contain  20,000  inhab- 
itants. Here  it  was  also  planned  that  the  soldiers 
should  receive  lands,  the  civil  list  and  navy  should 
gain  support,  and  seminaries  of  learning  find  an  in- 
come." Congress  some  months  later,  on  Sept.  13th, 
at  last  prescribed  the  conditions  of  the  Virginia  ces- 
sion, and  they  were  agreed  to  by  all  the  States  except 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey.'  Virginia  no  longer  re- 
sisted, and  on  Oct.  20th  authorized  her  delegates  to 
make  the  cession  on  the  prescribed  terms,  and  on 
March  i,  1784,  the  deed  of  cession  was  passed,"  and 
Virginia  was  shrunken  to  the  limits  contained  in  the 
present  States  of  Virginia,  West  X'irginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky. Some  weeks  later  (April  23,  1784)  an  act, 
known  as  the  ordinance  of  1784,  was,  after  some 
amendments,  passed  in  Congress  for  the  temporary  government  of  this  ceded  region,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
divide  it  ultimately  into  ten  States."  The  ordinance  was  inoperative,  and  nothing  was  done  under  it.  Jeffer- 
son was  trying  to  induce  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States  to  unite  in  ceding  all  lands  west  of  the 
meridian  of  Kenawha. 

The  attempt  of  North  Carolina  to  meet  such  expectations  was  not  propitious.  She  passed  a  vote  of  cession 
in  June,  1 784,1"  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  beyond  the  mountains,  on  the  pretence  of  finding  themselves 
thrown  off  from  the  protection  of  the  parent  State,  took  occasion  to  set  up  as  a  State  by  themselves,  under 


RUFUS    PUTNAM.* 


*  youriM/s/iv.  2Ci$\  Hening,  X.  564;  Public  Dotnam,(>y. 
-  Nlw  York  placed  her  own  western  limits  on  the  me- 

ridi.in  of  ;he  extreme  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  which 
left  the  "  Krie  Triangle  "  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  was  included  both  in  the  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  cessions;  and  the  United  States,  in  1792, 
sold  this  to  Pennsyi-.ania,  to  give  her  a  frontage  on  Lake 
Erie-  The  histitrv  of  the  Erie  Triangle  is  told  in  the  A**- 
port  of  the  Regents'  Houtidary  Commission  upon  the  X.  )'. 
attii  l^etitia.  liouudary  (Albany,  1SS6,  App.  M,  p.  4^S). 
Cf.  Vetimi. Archives^  xi.  p.  104;  Col.  Rec,  xv. 
^  jtonrmtls,  iii.  5S2. 

*  Walker's  Athens  (.'oimty,  Ohio,  30,  for  this  and  later 
correspondence  of  Putnam  and  Washington;  also  Li/e  of 
M.  Cutler,  i.  152. 

^'  Pickering's  Vickeriitg;,  i.  i;oi),  546. 

*'  Hancrnft,  final  rev.,  vi.  .Si. 

^  Cf.  New  Jersey's  claim  ;  fournttts,  iv.  ;i4i. 


•*  foHrtuits  of  Congress^  iv.  2C7,  342;  Hening,  xi.  336. 
571 ;  Public  Domain^  68.  The  requirement  which  she  im- 
posed of  divisions  into  States  was  modified,  Dec.  30,  17S.S, 
by  request  of  Congress.  Ker  other  requirement,  that  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  cession  should  be  allowed  to  her  soldieis 
in  the  war,  was  accepted  by  Congress.  These  military-  lands 
are  shown  in  the  map  on  a  later  page. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  it  had  been  pro- 
posed, somewhat  fantastically,  to  call  these  divisions  Syl- 
vania,  Michigania,  Chersonesus,  Assenisipia,  Metropota- 
mia,  Illinoia,  Saratoga.  Washington,  Polypotamia,  Pele- 
sipia.  Cf.  Journals  of  Congress  ;  Public  Domaiity  147; 
Sparks's  Washington,  \k.  48;  McMaster,  i.  166;  C.  M. 
Walker's  A  thens  County,  40 ;  St.  Clair  Papers,  ii.  fw4 : 
Sato,  p.  80;  W.  r.  Pnolc  in  Xo.  Ainer.  Rev.,  1S76,  p.  238; 
Cole's  History  of  the  Ordinance,  7  :  Life  of  Af.  Cutler,  ii. 
App.  O;  Bancroft,  final  revision,  vi.  116. 

n*  Cf.  J.  G.  NL  Ramsey  in  Land  ive  lai>e,  iv.  and  v. 


•  .\fleracut  in  Harper''!  Mag.,  Ixxi.  p   553.    Cf.   Hist.  Washington  County,  Ohio,  p.  j3. 
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DIVISION   OF  STATES,   ORDINAN'CE  OF  1784.* 

*  A  folding  map  showing  this  division  appeared  in  Francis  Bailey^s  Pocket  Almanac  for  1785,  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, with  a  copy  of  the  ordinance  in  the  body  of  the  little  book,  ihe  same  plate,  with  liailey's  name  erased,  was  used 
'■'  John  McCuUocirs  Introtl.  to  the  Hist>  of  A  mfrica,  liesigneil  to  ifistruci  A  merican youth  in  the  elements  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  o^vn  country  (Philad.,  1787).  It  was  reengraved  in  the  Reise  (lurch  einige  der  mittlcrn  uud  sudlichen  ver- 
einigten  nord  Amerikanischen  Staaten,  in  den  yahren  lySs  und  I-jS^,  von  fohaiin  David  .^fAi)// (Erlangen,  17S8),  and 
from  this  last  the  above  cut  is  reproduced.  The  only  other  map  slujwiug  these  divisions,  which  I  have  seen,  is  one  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  crudely  "  engraved  and  priiued  by  the  author,"  John  Fitch,  and  called  .-/  ma/'  of  the  north  west  parts 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  It  bears  this  note :  "  The  several  divisions  on  the  north  west  of  the  Ohio  is  the  form 
VOL.  VII.  —  34 
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the  name  of  Franklin,'  witli  John  Pcvier,  tlic  hero  of  King's  Mountain,  as  governor,  where  he  and  his  Icgisla 

turc  maintained  a  precarious  existence  fir  four  years.-    The 
peojile  of  the  district  v.ere  by  no  means  unanimous  in  tlie 
I  ""-^^^^^jj^-^  /''"\  scheme,  and  a  considerable  portion  lool<ed  with  distrust  upon 

'^,    ^     ,f''-\  / 1      \         a  tendency  to  ally  the  new  Kovernmunt  with  .Sp.iin.     The  pa- 

rent State  supported  this  distrustful  class  by  annulling  the 
act  of  cession  (Nov.,  17S4)  before  Congress  could  accept  it, 
and  recstablisiiiiig  its  own  sway.  The  country  was  for  a  while 
distracted  with  a  conflicting  allegiance.  By  17S6  the  conser- 
vative party  had  gathered  strength  enough  to  give  warning  of 
tlie  collajjse  to  the  inemature  .State,  which  came  in  17.S7. 
.Sevier  was  tried  for  high-treason  and  convicted,  but  was  sub- 
sequently parcioned.  For  two  years  more  (1788-1790)  the 
>^  i  "  _;;:,— -~-y     J'  territory  remained  a  part  of  North  Carolina,  till  finally  (April 

'         /  i       N        1*  2,  1 790)  ceded,-'  when  it  became  a  territory  of  the  Union,  and 

in  1796  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee.-' 

It  was  in  1784  tnat  Washington,  reviving  in  his  retirement 

at   Mount  Vernon  his  interests  in  the  trans-AUeghany  lands,'' 

set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  developed  his  plan  of  a 

water  communication  between  the  sources  of  tlie  Potomac  and 

SKETCH   MAP  OF  CESSIONS  •  those  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.     The  tide  of  emigration 

was  already  beginning,  largely  made  up  of  soldiers  in  the  late 
war.     It  was  on  this  trip  that  Washington  first  met  Albert  Gallatin,  wlio,  at  the  suggestion  of  Patrick  Henry, 


'  It  is  sometimes  given  FranHand ;  but  Franklin  was 
assured  by  the  movers  iti  the  matter  that  the  State  was 
named  for  )iim.  Franklin's  IVorks^  x.  260,  266,  290;  Hil- 
dreth,  iii.  469,  53'j;  Albacli's  Awuth^  507. 

'■'  On  Sevier,  see  "  Knoxville  in  the  Olden  Time"  In 
Harper's  fltag.^  Ixxi.  6y;  Parton's  Jackson,  i.  230. 

''  But  su'v?ct  to  such  conditions  a/-  '  :laims  as  left  no  land 
for  the  public  domain  (  Hildreih,  iv.  205). 

*  Gannctt's  Boundaries  of  ilte  U.  S.,  loS  ;  I.  W.  An- 
drews in  .t/ag.  Amer.  Hist-,  Oct.,  1887,  p.  306;  Parton's 
Jackson,  i.  ch.  15;  McMaster,  ii.  2S5  ;  Jameson,  Const. 
Cotniention,  159  ;  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey's  Annais  of  Teniussee 
(Charleston,  1853;  Philad.,  1853,  i860,  —  Sabin,  xvi.  no. 
67,729). 

Field  (Indian  BiMiog.,  nos.  67c,  1,261)  finds  that  Ram- 
sey  adds  greatly  to  original  material,  beyond  what  he  took 
from  John  Haywood's  Civil  and  Political  Hist,  of  Ten- 


nesue  to  lyqli  (Knoxville,  1823,  — now  rare,  and  worth  say 
#30-550);  W.  H.  Carpenter's  Hist,  of  Tennessee  (Philad., 
■  857)  i  W.  W.  Clayton's  Davidson  County,  Tenn.  The 
history  of  the  early  .Jumberland  settlements  is  told  in  A.  W. 
Putnam's  Hist,  of  Middle  Tennessee,  or  tlte  life  and  times 
of  Gen.  James  /fofer/jow  (Nashville,  1859).  W.  R.  Gar- 
rctt's  paper  on  The  northern  boundary  of  Tennessee  ( Nash- 
ville, 1884)  covers  the  question  of  the  bounds  on  Ken- 
tucky. 

J.  R.  Gilinoru's  John  ."ievieras  a  Commonwealth  builder 
(New  York,  18S7)  is  founded  in  part  on  material  gathered 
by  Ramsey  since  he  wrote  his  Annals.  Isaac  Smuckcr  on 
the  "Southwestern  Territory"  in  \\\ii  Mag.  U'estern  Hist., 
Aug.,  1887  ;  Poole's  Index,  \i.  1294.  James  D.  Davis's 
Hist,  of  Memphis  (Memphis,  1873)  begins  with  the  grant* 
to  John  Rice  and  John  Ramsey  in  1789. 

•''  Cf.  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  Nov.,  1887,  p.  437. 
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which  that  country  is  to  be  l.iid  oflF  into  according  to  an  ordinance  of  t^ongress  of  May  20,  1:85."  Fitch  dedicates  the 
map  to  Thomas  Hiitchins,  Geopraphtr  of  the  United  States,  and  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  surveys  of  Hutch- 
ins  and  William  M.  Murray.  Whittlesey  {Fitch,  xvi.)  says  that  Fitch  took  his  impressions  on  a  cedar  press  in  Bucks 
County,  Penn.,  where  he  old  his  map  at  six  shillings  to  raise  money  10  follow  his  steamboat  experiments.  (Cf.  Preble's 
.Steam  Xavigat'.-'n,  p.  13  )  There  is  a  recognition  of  these  proposed  States  in  a  legend  across  the  country  on  the  map  in 
Winterbolham's  .-tnurica  ;  but  no  lines  are  deiined. 

The  most  convenient  record  of  the  subsequent  actual  division  of  this  tciritcry  into  States,  with  the  consecutive  changes, 
IS  in  (iannett's  Boundaries  of  the  U.  S.  (Washington,  1SS5),  and  in  Donaldson's  Public  Domain  (p.  160).  A  series  rf 
sketch  maps  in  Farmer's  Detroit  and  Michigan  (p.  8'))  show  at  a  glanco  territorial  changes,  particularly  as  they  affected 
the  limits  of  the  territory  now  known  as  Michigan  at  different  times  (17S7.  1800,  1802,  1805,  1816,  181S,  1834,  1836). 

Surveys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  (below  the  Ohio)  were  m.ide  liy  .Anorew  Ellicott  in  171)6,  and  are  given  in  his 
7oKr»W  (Philad.,  1803V 

*  The  resiou  i.  i.was  acquired  under  the  specific  bounds  of  the  treaty  of  1782-83,  which  gave  to  the  United  States 
all  territory  e.ist  of  the  Mississippi,  suppo'^ing,  however,  that  the  Mississipi  i  reached  the  49^  parallel,  —  the  gi-ographical 
error  compelling  the  Hue  to  follow  a  niendian  north  till  it  struck  that  i)arallc).  The  tract  2,  2,  was  a  continuation  of  the 
Massachusetts  charter  extreme  bounds  westerly,  and  was  the  rej;ion  ceded  by  that  State.  Her  claims  to  the  lands  in 
Western  New  York  were  based  on  the  same  riijhts,  which  the  charter  to  the  Duke  of  York  for  Eastern  New  York  had 
not  annulled.  Region  3  was  Connecticut's  c'alui  for  similar  charter  rights,  which  also  involved  claims  to  the  Susque- 
hanna country  in  Peiuisylvauia,  over  wh'ch  there  was  a  long  controversy  (see  Vol.  VI.  p.  680).  The  small  triangular 
region  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Pennsylvania  was  also  in  the  CotniecticiU  cessimi,  and  was  later  sold  to  Pennsylvania 
by  the  general  government.  The  country  northwest  of  the  Ohii^  miiketl  4,  was  the  cession  of  Virginia;  btil  this,  as  well 
.is  a  portion  of  5,  was  also  ceded  by  New  \'ork,  on  the  ground  that  treaties  with  thf  Iroquois  had  given  that  State  ri"hls 
over  the  lands  of  the  t.ibes  tributary  to  the  Ir()qiu)is.  Kentuckv  (5)  is  sometimes  considered  a  cession  of  Virginia, 
bin  she  pait-'-i  with  her  jurisdiction  over  it  only  to  let  the  territory  become  a  State,  and  it  never  fell  into  the  public 
domain.     The  North  Carolina  cession  was  Tennessee  16\     The  narrow  strip  (7^  south  of  Tennessee  was  ceded  by  South 
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ha<l  crossed  the  mountains  in  search  of  a  place  to  settle.  Washington  saw  the  danger  of  the  trade  of  the  new 
country  tending  by  the  easier  water  channels  to  Canada  or  Louisiana,  if  a  passage  for  merchandise  and  peltries 
through  the  nuiuntains  could  nut  be  made.  Jefferson  was  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson  might  be  the  rival  of  that  of  the  Potomac,  as  the  readiest  method  of  opening  communication  with  these 
Western  lands.  1  Washingtcm  urged  his  project  of  a  canal  upon  Virginia  and  Maryland;  and  as  a  result  the 
Potomac  Company  was  formed,  with  Washington  as  its  president,  a  position  he  I. eld  until  he  took  the  E.xecu- 
live  Chair  of  the  States  in  i;.S.>'- 


JOEL   BARLOW.* 


1  Sparks's  Correcp.  0/  the  Kt'z'.,  iv.  64. 

*  Cf.  H.  3.  Adams  on  Washington's  interests  in  the 
Potomac  Company,  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies, 
3d  series,  no.  1,  developing  material  earlier  used  in  Andrew 
Stewart's  Report  on  the  Chesapeake  atui  Ohio  Canal  (/st 
sess.,  itjth  Conj^.,  no.  2  28,  in  1826)  and  in  John  Pickell's 
.Vew  Chapter  in  the  early  life  of  W  'ashington  in  connec- 
tion with  the  narrative  history  of  the  Potomac  Company 


(N.  Y.  ',56).  The  charter  of  the  Potomac  Company  wai 
surrend.:red  in  1828,  when  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Co.  succeeded  to  its  purposes  and  archives ;  and  fronk  these 
latter,  with  the  help  of  Wa  hingtons  private  letters  contrib- 
uted by  Sparks,  Pickell  wrote  his  book. 

Cf.  also  the  U'ashiiigton-Cranford  Letters  eonrernin^ 
Western  Lands,  Ed.  l<y  C.  IT.  Butterfield  (Cincinnati, 
1877),  and  Irvnig's  ]l\ishington,  iv.  ch.  35. 


to  the  United  Stales 
lei, —  the  giographicil 

a  continuation  of  the 
:laim5  to  the  lands  i:i 
astern  New  York  liad 
claims  to  the  Susquc- 
The  small  triangular 

sold  to  Pennsylvania 
iiiia;  hut  this,  as  well 
;iven  th.it  St.llc  ri-lil- 
a  cession  of  Virginia, 
fell  into  the  pid)lic 
e  was  ceded  by  Snnth 


Carolina,  and  was  afterwards  divided  between  Georgia,  .Alabama,  atul  Mississippi.  Genrgia'>;  .session  was  8,  but  there 
was  some  question  if  the  southern  part  of  it,  below  the  parallel  of  the  Yazoo  River  (rf),  as  having  been  joined  to  West 
Florida  by  Etigland  in  1708,  was  not  added  to  the  public  domain  by  the  treaty  of  178:1-83.  The  peitinsula  of  Flortda  (<>) 
as  far  west  as  the  .'Vppalaclticola  (c)  was  acqttired  by  the  treaty  of  1810 ;  but  whether  the  westerly  part  to  the  Mississippi 
and  Lake  Pontchartraitt  was  so  acquired  admits  of  argument.  That  treaty  confirmed  the  United  States  in  possession ; 
but  they  had  claimed  that  the  Louisiana  jnirchase  extended  to  the  Appalachicola.  The  present  disposition  of  bounds 
carries  the  Stale  of  I^ouisiana  easterly  to  Pearl  River  Or),  and  Florida  westerly  to  Perdido  River  (^),  —  the  intervening 
territory  being  divided  between  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

*  After  a  print  by  Kdwin  in  the  Anatectic  Mag.,  .Aug.,  1814,  with  a  memoir.  It  is  the  upper  portion  of  a  portrait  by 
Robert  Fultcir,  representing  the  iioet  sitting  and  holdii...;  a  manuscript.  This  was  engraved  by  A.  11.  Duraiul  for  the 
S'atioual  Portrait  Ciallery,  JS34;  and  it  is  ab-^  given  by  C  i'l.  'XnAi\\n\\K  II  istory  of  Reading,  Conn.,  1S80,  and  in  his 
Life  and  l.rfters  ,tf  yor'  ISarlmo  (\'<ii,(,).  Cf.  I.d-sing's  U'.tr  of  iSi3,  \i.i^.  A  portrait  by  Baroier,  engraved  by  Kuotte, 
appeared  in  the  lifth  corrected  edition  of  his  I'isiou  •»/  Colnndfus,  at  Paris,  in  1793. 
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In  1783  (April  19)  Massachusetts  ceded  the  territory  ^  which  she  claimed  under  her  charter  as  extending 
westward  beyond  the  country  where  her  title  had  been  extinguished  by  later  grants,  being  a  region  wide  enough 
to  be  bounded  easterly  by  the  southerly  end  of  Lake  Huron  and  its  water  passage  to  its  outlet  in  Lake  Erie, 
and  so  stretching  westerly  across  and  beyond  Lake  Michigan  till  it  reached  the  Mississippi  Rivei.  The  ter- 
ritory above  the  nortiiern  line  of  this  strip  (43°  4V  12"  N.  latitude)  had  come  into  the  Union  by  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  witliout  being  claimed  by  any  of  the  States. 


BARLOW'S    MAP* 


'  Jouruah  0/  Congress.,  iv.  697  ;  Public  Domain,  71. 

*  Fac-simile  of  the  sketcli  piven  in  Ho\ve*s  Hist.  ColL  Ohio^  179,  showing  the  essential  parts  of  a  map  issued  by  Bar- 
low in  Paris,  witli  his  propn^ils  to  induce  immigration,  but  the  legends  are  turned  into  English  from  the  original  French. 
There  is  a  copy  of  tlie  oriRin.il  (Portfolio  ,^,S3o)  in  Harvard  College  library.  Plan  des  Achats  des  Compagnies  de  VOhio 
et  dn  Scioto.  '*  The  map,"  says  Howe,  *'  is  inaccurate  in  its  geography  and  fraudulent  in  its  statements  "  The  country 
was  a  wilderness  where  the  map  calls  it  inhabited  and  cleared,  "  habite  et  d^frich^."  This  region  corresponds  to  »vhat 
was  known  as  the  Seven  Ranges  of  Townships,  which  Congress,  May  20,  1785,  directed  to  be  8o!d,  under  surveys  by 
Thomas  Hutchins;  and  this  is  the  only  foundation  for  the  alleged  settlement  of  them.  There  are  various  published  map-. 
of  tliem  (one  by  Mr.  Carey,  without  date,  is  nn  paper  with  the  water-mark  of  1794).  They  are  sliown,  as  surveyed,  on 
Melish's  map  of  Oliio,  given  in  fac-simile  on  another  page.  The  "first  town,*' or  the  "  premiere  ville  "  of  the  ori!.;in;il 
map,  is  the  Fair  Haven  laid  out  by  the  Ohio  v'ompany.  Gallipolis  was  built  on  higlier  ground,  four  miles  beluw  (MtMas- 
ter,  ii.  i4''>)-  Howe  (p.  iSo)  gives  a  view  of  the  village  as  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  French,  drawing  it  fnun  \\\t 
description  of  a  man  who  liolped  to  build  it.     Cf.  map  of  Ohio  Company  purchase  In  Walker's  Athi'ns  County,  Ohio- 
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Massachusetts  also  held  claims  under  her  charter  to  lands  in  Western  New  York,  as  being  beyond  tlie  grants 
to  the  Duke  of  Vork  in  Kastern  New  York.  An  agreement  was  reached  at  Hartford,  Dec.  i6,  1786,  by  which 
the  proprietary  rights  to  this  territory  were  divided,  but  the  jurisdiction  was  yielded  to  New  York.l 

In  1788  Massachusetts  sold  her  pre-emptive  rights  in  these  lands  to  a  company,  whose  territory  thus  ac- 
quired became  known  as  the  "  I'iielps  and  Gorham  Purchase.'"-  In  1791  this  company  surrendered  to  Massa- 
chusetts its  title  to  lands  west  of  the  Genesee  River,  and  that  State  resold  it  to  Robert  Morris  in  tlie  same 
year,  and  he  in  turn  sold  the  greater  part  of  the  tract  in  1792-93  to  an  association  of  Dutch  capitalists  called 
the  "  Holland  Land  Company,"  while  what  he  retained  became  known  as  the  "  Morris  Reserve.'*-* 

Robert  Morris,  also  in  1790,  bought  of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  Company  a  large  tract,  which  he  sold 
in  1791  to  an  Knglish  company,  lieaded  by  Sir  \Vni.  Pulteney,  and  this  Ijecame  known  as  the  ■  I'ulteney 
Estate.'' ■• 

On  May  20,  17S5,  Congress  passed  tlie  first  ordinance  respecting  the  nietliod  of  disposing  of  the  Western 
lands.'* 

South  of  the  Massachusetts  claim  his  a  region  of  less  extent  north  and  south,  which  was  bounded  easterly 
by  about  one  half  of  the  western  bounds  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which  retained  that  width  through  to  the  Mis- 
.sissippi.  This  was  the  claim  of  Connecticut,  as  included  in  her  chartered  rights  under  similar  circumstances, 
as  determined  the  rights  ot   Massachusetts,**  and  on  Sept.  14,  i;^!),  that  State  ceded  all  this  territory,  except 


*  James  Sullivan's  Report  to  the  Mass.  Legislature^  and 
r.  C.  Amory's  yamesSniltvatif  i.  cii.  8  ;  Report  of  Regents 
[/'the  .V.  I'.  Univ.  Honndary  Commission^  Albany,  iS!i6, 
\pp.  L;  Hlldreth,  iii.  5311  541. 

-  Cf.  map  in  Jeremy  M.  Parker's  Rochester  {^QK\\ifs\\tr, 
1HS4),  p.  44.  Also  O'Reilly's  Sketches  0/  Rochester  (Roch- 
ester, 183S);  Hist.  Mag.^  XV.  371;  Amory's  yames  Suiii- 
luiNy'i.  173;  J.  H.  Ilotchkin's  //ist.  0/ the  Purchase  and 
Settlement  of  IVestern  N.  V.  (N.  Y.,  1S48).  Tlie  Phelps 
and  Gorham  deed  from  the  Six  Nations  is  in  F.  B.  Hough's 
Proceedings  of  the  Commis.  of  I  ml i an  Affairs^^  \.  160. 

3  Cf.  <).  Turner's  History  tf  the  pioneer  settlement  of 
Phelps  and Gorhatn'^s  purchase,  ami  J/orris*  reserve  ;  pre- 
ceded by  some  account  of  Frendi  and  Plnglisk  dominion^ 
border  wars  of  the  revolution.^  huUan  councils  and  land 
cessions,  [etc.]  [ll'ith  A ppendix\  (.Rochester,  1S51),  and 
the  same  author's  Pioneer  history  of  the  Holland  purchase 
of  western  Xew  York  ,  embracing  some  account  of  the  an- 
cientremains  ;  a  brief  history  of  the  confederated  Iroquois 
—  a  synopsis  of  colonial  history,  and  a  history  of  pioneer 
settlement  under  the  auspices  of  the  Holland  company ;  in- 
cluding reminiscences  of  the  'varofiSiSyetc.  {Buffalo,  1849). 
The  personal  recollections  of  Thomas  Morris,  and  how  he 
carried  out  Robert  Moiris's  obligations  to  extintjuish  the 
Indian  title  in  1797,  are  given  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1869,  p.  367. 
Cf.  Indian  Treaties  (Washington,  1S26)  ;  Stone's  Red 
Jacket  (Albany,  1866).  A  preliminary  report  of  the  Hol- 
land Company,  Peter  Stadnitski's  I'oorafgaand  Perlcht, 
was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1792.  The  advantages  of 
the  region  were  also  set  forth  alluringly  in  Capt.  Van  Pra- 
delle's  Rejections  offertes  aux  Capitalistes  de  C Europe 
(Amsterdam,  i7')2}.  Several  maps  of  the  tract  boughtby  the 
Holland  Company  were  issued  by  J.  and  R.  Kllicott  in  1800. 
Frederik  Muller  &  Co.,  Amsterdam,  1884,  advertised  these 
and  some  original  drawn  maps  in  their  Topographic  et 
Cartographie  Ancienne,  p.  79.  Conover's /iirr/f  ^/V/  of 
('f^i/i'7'rt  (CJeneva,  18S0)  gives  the  detailed  history  of  a  part 
of  this  Massachusetts  claim,  called  "The  Gore.'' 

■*  Various  early  descriptions  of  the  Genesee  region  are 
included  in  the  Doc.  Hist,  of  X.  1'.,  vol.  ii.,  giving  some 
that  had  been  printed  at  the  time,  like  Capt.  Charles  Wil- 
iiiimson's  Description  of  the  settlement  of  the  Genesee 
Country  (N.  Y.,  1796,  1799),  by  an  agent  of  the  Pulteney 
Mstate,  and  Robert  Monroh  Description  of  the  Genesee 
Country  (N.  Y.,  1S04).  Cf.  also  Description  of  the  Genesee 
Country,  its  rapidly  progress iz>e  population  and  improve- 
ment{Wh?iwy,  179S),  and  Judge  William  Coo^ax'^  Guide  in 
the  IVilderness,  or  the  Hisk}ry  of  the  first  settlements  in 
t/te  western  counties  of  N.  1'.  (Dublin,  1810).  There  is 
more  or  less  about  these  early  settlements  in  such  early 
travellers  as  Crevecceur,  Bigelow,  Stanshury,  Darby,  and 
Dwight.     (Cf.    The  Library  of  Cornell  l/niversity,  jnW, 


1883.)  There  is  a  map  of  the  Genesee  lands,  i7(>o,  in  Doc, 
Hist.  A'.K,  ii.  1115.  A  map  of  Western  New  York  in  iSog 
is  given  in  the  Doc.  Hist.  X.  J'.,  ii.  1 1S8. 

■''  Journals,  iv.  520;  ViwdiUtt^  Laws  of  the  U.  S.,  1.  563. 
The  early  cessions  of  die  States,  together  witli  the  later 
Louisiana  purchase,  and  the  Oregon  region,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  nortliwest  territory  north  of  the  Massacluisetts 
cession,  wliich  was  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  1782-83)  with- 
out being  within  the  hmits  of  any  of  the  original  States, 
constitute  what  is  known  as  the  Public  Lands,  or  Public 
Domain,  west  of  the  Alieghanies,  prior  to  the  conquests  of 
the  Mexican  War.  The  essential  cyclopicdic  treatment  of 
all  the  methods  of  surveying,  partitioning,  granting,  and 
administering  all  this  pro|>erty  of  the  government  is  the 
large  volume  knowTi  as  Donaldsons  /'ublic  Domain.  Un- 
der the  heads  of  "Public  Lands"'  and  "Land"  in  the 
index  ot  Poore's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Gover.iment 
Publications,  indications  will  be  found  of  the  vast  amount 
of  official  documentary  material  pertaining  to  the  subject. 
The  government  have  at  different  times  codified  its  laws  en 
the  subject,  as  in  Laws,  'Treaties,  and  other  documents 
(iSio);  Laws,  resolutions^  treaties,  etc.  (1828);  General 
public  Acts,  etc.  (1838),  to  which  may  be  added  W.  W.  Les- 
ter's Decisions  in  Public  Land  Cases,  etc.  (Philad.,  1860- 
70);  H.  R.  Copp's  Public  L.and  Laws  (Washington, 
'•^75)1  J-  B-  Lewis's  Leading  Cases  on  Public  Land  Laws 
(Washington,  1879);  and  the  references  in  Jones's  Index 
to  l^egal  Periodicals,  p.  .?98.  Further  fundamental  refer- 
ences are  the  Amer.  State  Papers,  J'ublic  Lands;  and 
the  index  of  lienton's  Debates.  (Cf.  his  Thirty  Y'ears,  i, 
ch.  35.)  A  condensed  history  of  the  public  lands,  by  Wor- 
thington  C.  Ford,  is  in  La\ors  Cyclopaedia  (ii.  460-479),  and 
he  refers  to  the  most  complete  record  of  legislation  in  the 
Report  of  the  Land  Commission  {Ex.  Doc.  47\P<^^^  '''m 
Ho.  of  Rep.  4bth  Cong.,  2d  session);  and  to  the  princijial 
views  on  disputed  methods  of  management  as  emh<)died  in 
the  works  of  Hamilton,  John  Adams,  Webster,  Clay,  and 
Calhoun.  The  lirsi  thirty  or  more  years  of  the  land  sys- 
tem (1800-1832)  is  epitomized  in  "^vwww&c^^  ^lndre7vfackson 
(ch.  9);  and  a  general  survey  Is  given  in  Shosuke  Sato's 
Hist,  of  the  Land  Question  in  the  CK  S.  (John.^  Hopkins 
Univ.  .Studies).  C^.  also  Von  Hoist's  Consti^ational  Law, 
179-182:  and  Barrows' s  United  States  of  Yesterday  and 
of  Tomorro^v,  ch.  7. 

''  There  was  this  difference,  however:  the  ^LlssachusL•ltR 
original  charter  had  been  annulled  by  royal  authority,  and 
a  new  charter  substituted,  which  did  not  include  these  west- 
ern limits.  It  had  not  been  done  in  the  case  of  Connec- 
ticut, though  similar  abridgments  had  been  imposed  on 
all  the  other  colonies  claiming  these  Western  land';.  The 
States,  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  insisted  on 
their  original  bounds. 
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the  western  end  of  it,  wliicli  became  known  as  the  "Western  Reserve,"  '  jurisdiction  over  whidi,  to  the  gen- 
eral government,  was  not  yielded  till  iSoo,  This  concestion  of  a  reserve  to  the  demands  of  Connecticut  was 
strongly  opposed  at  the  time,  and  met  the  disfavor  of  Washington,  but  Congress  seemed  anxious  to  obliterate 
all  claims  for  tlic  rest  of  the  territory,  and  acceded  to  the  agreement.'' 

The  cessions  made  by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  at  the  South  finally  brought,  in  rSo2,  all  the  territory 
beyond  the  mountains  between  Florida  and  the  Lakes,  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Union. i" 

There  were  two  men  among  the  surveyors  appointed  under  the  ordinance  of  i^.S,  neral  Kufus  I'utnam 
and  Cieneral  Benjamin  'Jupper,-!  who  were  to  do  much  towards  shaping  the  future  of  tht^e  Ohio  regions.  It 
was  a  New  England  movement,  which  these  two  men  directed  in  part,  and  associating  with  them  some  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  war,  they  organized  a  company  in  Boston,  March  3,  17S6,''  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  Conti- 
nental certificates  and  putting  the  sciieme  on  a  working  financial  basis.  Later,  I'utnam,  General  Samuel  H. 
Parsons,  and  IJr.  Manasseh  Cutlci  were  nhosen  directors.  Upon  Cutler  devolved  the  managerial  duty,  and  he 
went   to    New  York  "'  to  nc;,  iti..t    for  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land.     A  contract "  was  made  for  lands  on 


'  Tlie  first  p.irly  I     .,  ■  ■ 
at  the  incuuli  of  Connc.tvL  '. 
in  A'lit.  ^fii^.,  Dec,  I.- 
On  Prcsqu'  isle,  1794,  st-e  . 


XI' t  \*'. stern  Keservc  landt-d 
i..;k,  j  »  .  1796.  John  Itarr, 
■lowe  /  '.  Coll.  Ohio,  ii, 
f  nci.  An  ''•■'(.    vi.  627. 


It       : 


i' 
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-  Sparks's  U'tishingtou,  \k.  17S  ;  Sta.  '■,  '-s.  Public 
Lauds,  i.  97  ;  Jas.  A.  GarfieUrs  Discoi'cry  uiu'  Oivitershi/* 
0/  the  Xorthu'cstent  Terrttory  and  Settlement  of  the 
li'estern  Reserve  (no.  20,  Western  Rc'Si.tvi;  and  Northern 
Ohio  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  1S74);  Col.  Cliarlfs  Whittlesey's 
Orif^in  0/  the  title  0/  the  Western  Reserve  (Ibid.  no.  32); 
W.  S.  Kennedy's  f/ist.  0/  the  li'estern  Reserve  {HwH^oxi, 
O.,  1S5O);  Harvey  Rice's  Pioneers  of  the  Western  Reserve 
(Bosion,  1SS3) :  histories  of  Trumbull  and  Alahoninf^  Conn- 
ties  (ChvclM^d,  iSSj),  ch.  7  ;  of  iieau^i^a  and  Lake  Counties 
(1878) ;  c.f  Ashtabula  County  ( 1S7S) ;  a  pajer  by  J.  H.  Ken- 
nedy, "  Ohio  as  a  liospitable  wilderness,"  in  the  A/a^. 
Amer.  J/ist.,  Dec,  iSS6(vol.  xvi.  p.  526).  Five  thousand 
acres  of  this  reserve  being  grantecl  lo  citizens  of  Connec- 
ticut, whose  houses  and  projierty  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Ilritish  during  the  war,  hecaine  known  as  the  "  Ohio  Fire 
Lands."  The  rest  f)f  the  reserve  was  sold  in  1795  for 
1^1,200,000,  to  constitute  an  educational  fund  for  Connecti- 
cut. A  nm^  and  description  of  Northeastern  Ohio  (i7c/>), 
by  John  Heckewehler,  was  edited  by  C.  C  Baldwin  in  the 
^,^1^.  Western  Hist.,  Dec,  if<S4  ;  and  was  then  reprinted 
as  Tract  64  of  the  Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Oliio 
Hist.  .Soc.  (Cleveland.  1SS4).  Cleveland,  the  principal  city 
in  this  region,  was  settled  in  i7f/»-  F()r  an  account  of  it 
in  1S80,  see  Maff.  Western  History,  Dec,  1884;  and  in 
Ibid.  Jan.,  1885,  p.  175,  is  an  account  of  "  General  Moses 
Cleaveland  and  Cleveland  City."  Cf.  Harper^s  Mag., 
March,  1SS6.  The  latest  publication  on  the  Reserve  is  the 
following:  *'Conn.  Land  Co.  Hist,  of  the  original  titles  of 
the  lands  in  that  part  of  Ohio  commonly  called  the  Conn. 
Western  Reserve,  by  J.  Perkins*'  {Mahoning  l^allcy  Hist. 
Soc  Coll.t  i.  142V  Cf.  also  the  "Origin  of  land  titles  in 
the  Connecticut  Reserve,"  by  J.  Sherman,  in  the  Firelands 
Pioneer,  i.  nos.  2,  •■,, 

3  South  Carolina  made  her  cession  Aug.  9,  1787.  Cf. 
W.  R.  Garrett's  H'istory  of  the  South  Carolina  cession 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  'Tennessee  {K^s\w\n^,  18S4, 
—  being  no.  i  of  the  papers  of  the  Tennessee  Hist.  Soc); 
Journals  of  Congress,  iv.  771  :  Public  Domain,  76.  The 
Georgia  cession,  ri'|inrted  on  July  15,  178S  {yournals,  iv. 
834),  wns  n(tt  consunnnated  till  1S02,  when  her  land  disputes 
with  the  States  were  settled.  Cf.  Sato,  p.  39;  Public  Do- 
main,  70;  Hildreth,  v.  447,473;  Stevens's  C/Vf^r^/Vr,  li.  46S. 
Previous  to  this  cessif'U  of  1S02,  Gcctrgia  had  in  r7't5  given 
certain  ri'-'his  to  laud  companies,  which  under  them  laid 
claims  to  large  tracts  of  territory  in  the  Yazoo  country.  The 
controversy  over  the  validity  of  these  grants  fell  to  the 
Ui.iied  States,  and  was  fma.y  seUled  in  favor  of  the  com- 
panies or  their  rt'iircsontalives,  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1R14.  A  (rood  condensed  statement  of  the  history  of  the 
'■Yayntt  ('"raud<,''  as  th'-y  were  called,  is  given  in  Lalor's 
CyilofifFdia,  iii.  T127,  and  in  A.  H.  Chap|i"irs  Miscellanies 
of  Georgia  (Columbus,  Ga.,  18741,  part  iii.  ch.  7.     Cf,  for 


details,  Hildreth,  iv.,  v.,vi. :  Schouler,  ii.  74;  Tucker,  ii. 
\%h\  Kennedy's  Wirt,  i.  21S  ;  Garland's  and  .Adams's  Ran- 
dolph (he  was  a  violent  opposer  of  the  claims);  Benton's 
Debates,  iii. ;  Statutes  at  Lart^e,  ii.  235  ;  ill.  n^  ;  Cianch*s 
Reports,  vi.  S7 ;  Peters's  Reports,  ii.  32H.  A  Refiort  \A  the 
secretary  of  tlie  So.  Carolina  V.izof>  Company  (Charleston, 
1791)  examines  the  title  of  earlier  grants,  and  gives  the  acts 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  appertaining.  It  shows  at 
that  lime  the  relations  of  Dr.  O'Fallon  and  Gen.  Wilkin- 
son to  these  lands. 

The  whole  question  of  all  these  land  cessions  can  be  fol- 
lowed in  Herbeit  H.  Adams's  Maryland^ s  influence  upon 
the  land  cessions  to  the  United  States,  in  the  J.  hns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies,  3d  series,  part  i,  and  also  in  the 
Maryland  /list.  Soc.  /•'und  /Publications,  no.  11.  For  con- 
temporary documents,  see  references  in  B.  P.  PooreVs  De- 
scriptive Catal.  Govt.  Publications,  p.  1348;  yournals  oj 
Congress,  iv.  20,  68,  82,  too,  22''',  231 ,  241 ;  Madison  l^apen, 
i.  <jo-i26  ;  Laud  Laws  of  the  U.  S.  (iSio,  1817,  by  Albert 
Gallatin;  1828,  by  Mathew  St.  ClairU  Laws  of  the  U.  S. 
(1815,  p.  452).  Cf.  also  Curtis  (i.  291)  and  Towle  (350)  on 
the  Constitution;  Bancroft,  vi.  277;  Lalor's  Cychptedia, 
iii.  917. 

Rives*si1/arf/jo«,  i.  257-.36''»,  444-464;  Perkins's /!«««/*, 
236  ;  Gannett*s  Boundaries  of  the  U.  S.  (Washington,  1885), 
ch.  2;  Shosuke  Sato's  Hist,  of  the  Land  Question  in  the 
United  States,  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  (4th 
ser.,  nos.  7-9). 

The  great  repository  of  material,  not  always  as  accurately 
prepared  as  one  could  wish,  is  'The  Public  Domain,  its  his- 
tory with  statistics,  with  references  to  the  national  domain, 
colonization^  acquirement  of  territory,  the  surr'ey,  admin- 
istration and  several  methods  of  sale  and  disposition  of  the 
public  domain,  7vith  sketch  of  legislative  history  of  the  land, 
states  and  territories,  and  references  to  the  land  system  oJ 
the  colonies.  By  'Thomas  Donaldson  (Washington,  18S4, 
—  Ho.  Ex.  Doc.  47,  part  iv. ,40th  Cong.,  3d  session;  Misc 
Doc.  45,  partiv.,    47th  Cong.,   2d  session;  third  ed.,  pp 

1343)- 

Reservations  under  the  cessicms  are  grouped  together  in 
tlie  Public  Domain,  82;  and  statements  regarding  the  area 
of  the  several  cessions  are  in  Ibid.  p.  86.  Cf.  McMaster 
ii.  479. 

*  yournals  of  Cong.,  iv.  547. 

•'"'  The  articles  are  in  Walker's  Athens  County,  Ohio,  4'*. 
etc.     Cf.  Life  of  M.  Cutler,  \.  ch.  5. 

^  Cutler's  journal    to    New    York    and  his  reports  are 
used  by  Walker,  p.  53,  and  by  Poole  in  his  A*.  Amer.  Rer 
article,  1876.     The  journal  is  printed  in  Li/e  of  M.  Cutler, 
vol.  i.  ch.  6  and  7. 

'  Contract  of  the  Ohio  Compauy  with  the  Hon.  Board 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  U.  S  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ma- 
nasseh Cutler  and  Afai.  Wiuthrop  Sargent,  Oct.  27,  n^J. 
pp.  4  (Thomson's  Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  no.  301  ;  SabJn,  v. 
i8,i7t)  Cf.  Public  Domain,  164:  Bancroft,  vi.  284;  Mat 
thews*  Washington  County,  Ohio,  ch.  5.  See  the  act  ai*- 
thorizing  the  grant,  in  Life  of  M  Cutler,  ii.  479- 
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the  Ohio  and  Scioto,!  and  these  purchases,  i)aid  for  in  certihcates  and  army  land-warrants,  were  followed  later 
by  others  made  by  (ohn  Cleves  Symmes  and  associates  on  the  Ohio  and  Miami  rivers.- 

In  1788  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  made  the  purcliuse  already  referred  to,  wiiich  gave  her  a  harbor  on  Lake 
Erie.     These  were  the  only  sales  before  tlie  organization  ))f  the  land  ofticcs.-'* 

Tite  settlement  of  the  Ohio  Company  was  begun  in  1788,  by  a  body  of  New  Knglanders,  who,  floating  down 
Ihe  Ohio  from  above,  turned  into  the  Muskingum  Kiver,  md  on  a  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Ohio,  and  opposite  Kort  Ilarmar,  which  the  government  had  already  erected  on  the  lower  penin- 
sula of  the  junction,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  town,  and  built  a  fort,  which  they  called  the  Campus  Martins. 
It  was  proposed  it  Hrst  to  call  the  place  Castrapolis,-*  for  the  site  was  that  of  an  ancient  fortification  of  the 
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*  The  Scioto  purchase  was  a  sort  of  bribe,  linked  in  the 
legislation  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  affording  oppor- 
tunities for  private  speculation,  which  misht  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Ohio  Company's  proj'ct  {Life  of  ^fanassek  Cut- 
ler, i.  ch.  12).  For  this  speculatina:  organization,  called  the 
Scioto  Land  Company,  in  which  Col.  William  Duerof  New 
Y.irk  was  a  leader,  Joel  Barlow  went  to  Kurope  as  an  a:;ent 
to  induce  immigraiion  (cf.  Todd's  Barlinv,  ch.  5  ;  Howe's 
ffiit.  Coll.  Oftioi  574),  and  the  excitement  created  in  Paris 
is  shown  in  caricatures,  of  which  one  is  given  in  f.ic-simile 
in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  xiii.  82,  called  *'  Vente  des 
deserts  du  Scioto  par  des  Anglo- AmericainG.*' 

Two  of  die  advertisiny:  tracts  of  the  company  are  noted 
in  the  Brinley  Catal.,  \\\.  4579-80.  A  party  of  French  im- 
migrants came  over  m  1790  and  founded  CiallipoHs;  hut 
their  exiwriences  were  not  calculated  to  invite  many  follow- 
ers. Th'^re  is  an  account  in  Volney's  Tableau  dn  cliinaf  et 
dn  sol  des  fHats-Uuis  (Paris,  1803);  and  Brissot  de  War- 
villo's  f^etv  Travels  helped  the  project  on. 

-  Tli.'se  1  inds  were  parcelled  out  by  Symmes  to  others 
( Ford'^i  Cincinnati;  .Albach's  Annals,  479^:  and  to  Ma- 
thias  D^Miman,  from  New  jersey,  thus  fell  the  tract  on 
which  IS  now  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  who  -ihared  it  with 
Robert  Patterson  and  John  Tllson.  The  latter  had  been  a 
schoolmaster,  and  his  little  learning  enabled  him  to  induce 
his  associates  for  a  while  to  adopt  as  a  name  of  the  settle- 


ment a  fantastic  polyglot  combination,  to  signify  that  it  was 
a  town  iz'ille)  opposite  {attti)  the  mouth  {os)  rf  the  Licking 
River  (/..)  —  Losantiville.  The  newly  formed  Society  of 
Cincinnati  finally  gave  occasion  for  a  less  grotesque  but 
hardly  more  satisfactory  appellation.  Cf.  Francis  W.  Mil- 
ler's CincinuatPs  beginnings :  missing  chapters  in  the 
early  history  of  tfte  city  and  tlte  Miami  purchase,  chiefly 
from  hitfierto  unpublisfied  documents  (Cincinnati,  1880), 
where  one  of  Symmes's  land-warrants  is  given  in  fac-slmile; 
Henry  A.  and  Kale  B.  Ford's  ffist.  of  Cincinnati  (Cleve- 
land, 1881);  Burnet's  Xotrs,  33,  47;  Cincinnati  Pioneer, 
1873-1875,  ed.  by  J.  D.  Caldwell  ;  A  mer.  Ifist.  Rec.,  Nov., 
1S72  :  Henry  B.  Teetor  on  "  Israel  Ludlow  and  the  naming 
of  Cincinnati,"  '\x\  Afag.    West.  ///>/.,  July,  18S5,  pp.  251, 

394- 

Daniel  Drake's  P/otices  concerning  Cincinnati  fCinn., 
1810)  is  a  topojiraphical  account  of  no  use  for  historical 
data,  and  is  now  very  rave.  Tliomson  {Bibliog.  of  Ohio, 
no.  34«;^  says  he  knows  nf  but  three  copies,  —  there  is  one 
in  the  Pliiladelphia  Library,  and  another  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege library.  Drake's  Xational  and  Statistical  Vieiu  or 
f^ii.  ture  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Miami  Country  is  the  chief- 
est  early  repoM'ory  of  material  (Thomson,  no.  346.  Cf. 
references  in  McMaster,  i.  fr;). 

3  Cf.  Howe's ///>/.  Coll.  Ofiio,  538. 

*  Belknap  Papers,  \.  493. 


*  Fac-simile  of  a  cut  in  Howe's  fh'st.  Coll.  Ohio,  217.  There  is  i  view  in  Lijut.  Jervis  Cutler's  Topog.  Descrip.  of 
Ohio  (Boston,  i8r2l  Cf.  cuts  m  Los>ini-'s  H'ar  of/Sr2,  p.  476,  and  Ford's  Cincinnati^  p.  56,  where  is  also  (p.  ,^7)  a  view 
of  Fort  Washington,  hnilt  on  the  site  nf  Cincinnati  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn  of  1780 ;  and  a  plan  of  the  town  iu 
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moiiml-biiiUlers;  but  the  settlers  bore  in  remembrance  the  sanctum  of  Marie  Anloiiultc   upon   their  recent 
struggles  for  indepenilencc,  and  conipiicted  from  lier  name  that  of  Marietta  for  the  toun.t 


i,  ii  ;i 


i  \ 


•  The  story  of  the  inet;|ilion  and  early  growth  of  the  set- 
tlement has  been  often  told :  in  such  general  works  as  llan- 
troft,  Mc^!a^ler  (i.  514),  lilanchard's  AVrM  ll'fsf,  Howe's 
yfist.  CoU,  0/  Ohio,  p.  57i,  and  the  histories  of  tJhio,  like 
James  W.  Taylor's  Hist.  0/  iVtia,  tOjo-fyS?  (Cincinnati, 
m54).  etc. 

'I'wo  contemporary  tracts  are  of  interest  :  Solomon 
Drown's  Ofntioti  at  Marietta,  Afr.  7,  /7A9,  /'«  coiiniieino- 
ration  of  the  settlement  formed  by  the  Ohio  Oomf^any 
(Worcester,  i7S.>),  antl  Oration  lielivereii  at  Marietta 
'fnty  4,  fySS,  hy  the  Hon.  James  M.  I  'arntim  ;  S/veth  of 
his  ExcelUmy  Arthur  St,  Clair,  and  proceedings  of  the 
inluibitants  (Newiwtrt,  178S). 

The  earliest  of  the  most  successful  local  antiquaries  was 
Dr.  S.  1*.  Hildreth  (notice  of  him  by  Chas.  Whittlesey  in 
Mag.  West.  Hist.,  ii.  Hi),  who  published  at  Cincinnati  in 
1.S48  his  Fioiwer  History  :  Ivir-^  an  acionnt  of  the  e.ram- 
ination  of  the  Ohio  I  'alley,  and  the  early  settlement  of  the 
JVorth-  Western  Territory,  ehiejiy  from  original  Manu- 
scripts,  containing  the  papers  of  Col,  George  Morgan, 
those  of  Judge  liarker  ;  the  Diaries  of  Jose/'h  Huell  ana 
John  Matthews,  the  records  of  the  Ohio  Company,  &^c. 
In  iSj2  he  published  at  Cincinnati  his  J'iographical  and 
Historical  Memoirs  of{i$  of]  the  early  Piofuer  Settlers  of 
Ohio;  and  he  was  a  frequent  contribut(pr  to  the  American 
Pioneer;  aiul  some  of  these  papers  relating  to  the  early 
settlements  in  Ohio  were  printed  separately  (1844)  as  Orig- 
inal Contributions  of  the  .-Imeriran  Pioneer  (Thomson's 
lUbliog.  of  Ohio,  nos,  550.  etc.V  Another  early  and  pains- 
taking wtiter.  of  less  local  familiarity,  was  James  H.  Per- 
kins, who  published  his  Annals  of  the  West  at  Cincinnati 
in  1846,  which  w.is  revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  M.  Peck  (.St. 
I.ouis,  1850).  and  was  again  greatly  extended  by  James  R. 
•Mb.ich  (Pittsburg,  1S57,  pp.  451.  461,  47J.  Cf.  Thomson'.s 
ISibliog.,  nos.  10,017,9211.  Mr.  Perkins  printed  his  "  Fifty 
Veais  of  Ohio"  in  the  .Xorlh  .American  Revim:  xlvii., 
(uly,  i8i8  (also  in  Hesperian,  iii.  205.  and  in  Memoirs  and 
ivritings  of  J.  It  "crkins,  ii.  iMi),  where  is  also  (ii.  j-'c,') 
a  pajier  on  the  "  Seltlcinent  of  the  North  West  Territory  " 
froni  the  N.  Amer.  Rev.,  Oct.,  i.*<47. 

I'or  Ircalmcni  more  nearly  monographic,  see  Walker's 
Athens  County,  p.  21 :  Israel  Ward  Andrews'  Washington 
County  and  the  early  settlement  of  Ohio,  and  his  paper  on 
"The  Hegiuning  of  the  Colonial  System  of  the  I'nited 
States  in  Ohio,"  in  the  Archceological  and  Historical 
Quarterly,  vol.  i..  June,  1SS7  ;  K.  C.  Ilawes's  lieginniug 
of  the  Ohio  Company,  read  before  ■  '■  Cincinnati  literary 
ilub,  June  4th,  liil  ^Ciuciiinali,  18821 ;  Western  Reser-.e 
Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  no.  f> ;  Klag.  West.  Hist.,  Jan.,  1S87. 
by  \V.  Harrows;  and  the  list  of  the  early  settlers  under 
Putnam,  given  in  H'id.,  Jan.,  18S;,  p.  253. 

We  have  some  records  of  travels  in  this  region  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  :  Col.  John  May's  journal  in  the  ,V.  E. 
Hist. and  Gencal.  /Tec,  Jan.,  1871.  and  J.in..  iS7f.:  Thomas 
■Wallcut's  jouru.al  in  the  I^Iass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  xvii.  174. 
journal  of  .some  emigrant  families  acro'is  the  mountains 
from  New  England  to  Muskingum  in  17S8,  in  American 
Pioneer,  \\.  112,  etc. ;  letters  from  Capt.  Lawrence  liutler 
11784-86)  in  the  App.  of  the  Memoirs  of  Jos.  Cradotk  : 
and  Culler's  journal,  used  in  the  .\'o.  Am.  Rez.,Oct.,  1841, 
and  given  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  ami  Gencal.  Reg.,  i8(,f,- 
r,i,  vols.  xiv.  104,  234,  :04i  and  xv,  45.  and  in  the  Life  ^ 
Cutler,  \.  yi\.  The  papers  of  Cutler  were  for  a  while  in 
I  lie  hands  of  Dr.  I'..  M.Stone  of  Providence,  from  whom 
they  were  recovered,  and  upon  them  was  based  an  illus- 
trated paper  by  .-Mfred  Mathews  on  "The  earliest  settle- 
ment in  Ohio"  (Harper's  Magazine.  Sept.,  1885'),  and  the 
Life,  Journals,  and  Correspondence  of  Manasseh  Cutler 
(Cincinnati,  1SS8,  two  vols.),  by  his  grandchildren.  Win. 
Parker  Cutler  and  Julia  Perkins  Cutler.  A  son  of  Dr. 
Cutler  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  him  ill  the  X.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.  (vii.  297),  and  there  are  references  in  the  .Ihg. 


West.  Hist.,  Oct.,  18S0.  p.  85(1.  Cf.  A.  P.  Peabody  t>u 
Culler  in  the  Xew  Englander,  xliv.  319.  To  Dr.  Cutler  i.. 
ascribed  the  authorship  of  an  advertising  tract,  intended  to 
entice  immigrants  to  the  Western  lands,  E.vplanation  of  the 
map  of  the  federal  lands,  conjirmed  by  the  treaties  of  ty&4 
and  fjisb  (Salem,  17S7,  —  Itriiiley,  iii.  4545);  Thomson's 
Hibliog.,  no.  3i><j,  who  says  the  map  itself  is  not  known; 
but  Sabiu,  v.  18,175,  noticing  a  second  ed.,  1787,  couuccts  a 
map  with  it.  Stevens  {Hist.  Coll.,  i.  1405I  says  there  was 
no  map).  The  tract  is  reprinted  in  the  Life,  etc.  of  Cutler, 
ii.  App.  C.  It  was  in  this  tract  that  Cutler  predicted  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  by  steamboats.  Cf.  Mag.  West. 
Hist.,  18S5,  p.  258,  where  the  early  history  of  navigation  on 
the  Ohio  and  the  beginnings  of  the  movements  of  produce 
from  Fortl'itt  to  New  Orleans  is  traced.  The  first  success- 
ful steamboat  on  the  t)hio  was  the  "  Orleans,"  of  200  tons, 
in  1811-12.  Amer.  Piotuer,  i.  68,  156,  and  elsewhere.  It 
was  in  1780  that  John  Fitch,  working  on  his  ideaof  a  steam- 
boat, refused  to  sell  his  invention  to  Gardoqui,  the  Spanish 
envoy  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  Dutch  watchmaker  in  Phila- 
delphia, began  his  first  practical  experiments  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and,  in  their  recesses,  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Convention  looked  on  as  the  experiments  co.itimied.  Cf. 
the  reftreiices  in  McMaster,  i.  435,  where  he  notes  some- 
thing of  the  controversy  of  Fitch  with  James  Kutnsey, 
who  was  ,'xperimeuting  at  the  same  time,  in  another  way, 
on  the  PoK.mac.  Cf.  Scharf  and  Westcott's  l*hiladelphia, 
iii.  2106:  and  the  lives  of  Fitch  by  Thompson  Westcott 
(Philad.,  1S67),  .^lul  by  C.  Whittlesey  in  Sparks's  A  merican 
Biog.,  xvi.  83.  Cf.  Collins':.  Kentucky,  ii.  174;  Shaler's 
Kentucky,  175;  Parton's /•'r,i«X//«,  ii.  550;  Watson's /!«- 
nals  of  Philad.,  etc.  See,  on  the  Rumsey-Fitch  contro- 
versy, Preble*'.  Steam  Savigation,  and  the  note  in  Ste- 
vens's Hist.  Collection,  i.  no.  750,upon  a  lopy  of  kiiuisey's 
Short  Treatise  on  the  .Application  of  Steam  ( I'hilad  ,  1788). 
This  tr.act  is  reprinted  in  the  Doc.  Hist.  X.  )'.,  ii.  1012. 
It  was  originally  published  as  A  Plan  wherein  the  pmver 
of  steam  is  fully  shown  (Jan.  1,  1788).  There  are  in  the 
same  volume  iDoc.  Hist.  X.  }'.)  the  controversial  pamphlet 
relating  to  the  priority  of  Fitch,  called  The  Original. Stcam- 
<<>,i/(  I'hilad.,  1788I 

Of  the  leader  of  the  settlers  there  is,  by  Mary  Cone,  a 
Life  of  Rufus  Putnam;  with  extracts  J'rom  his  journal, 
and  an  account  of  the  first  settlement  in  Ohio  (Cleveland, 
1886).  Cf.,  by  the  same  writer,  the  "  First  settlement  of 
Ohio,"  in  the  Mag.  A  iner.  Hist. ,  vi.  24 1 :  and  a  paper  by 
Alfred  Mathews,  with  a  portrait  of  Putnam,  in  the  Mag. 
West.  Hist.,  Nov.,  1.S84,  p.  32.  There  are  other  accounts 
of  him  in  Hildreth's  Pioneer  Settlers  (with  portrait)  ;  in 
Harper's  Monthly,  Ixxi.  552  (with  portrait):  in  Temple's 
Xorth  lirookfteld,  pp.  398-431  ;  and  in  Walker's  Athens 
County  (ch.  2).  Sparks  (Sparks  .)/SS.,  liv.  o)  has  a  letter 
from  Putnam  (1S16)  to  (^en.  William  Shepard,  relating  to 
the  settlement.  His  letter  to  Fisher  Ames,  setting  forth 
(1790)  wh.at  he  conceived  to  be  the  hiterest  of  the  Western 
country  to  remain  a  part  of  the  Cnion,  is  in  Manasseh  Cul- 
ler's L.i/e,  etc.,  ii.  App.  A. 

General  Parsons  is  also  commemorated  in  Hildreth's  Pio- 
neer .Settlers. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  Ohio  is  traced  in  the  Mag. 
West.  Hist.,  Dec,  1884,  p.  119!  and  the  'iist  house  built, 
in  Olden  Time,  i.  85.  The  first  pioneers  on  the  Ohio,  the 
cabin  and  clearing  of  the  Zane  family,  near  the  moulh  of 
Wheeling  Creek,  1770,  are  commemorated  by  Isaac  Smucker 
in  Mag,  Western  Hist.,  ii.  326. 

The  name  Ohio  was  eliminated  by  the  French  from  the 
Indian  name  of  the  river,  'Voug///i>gany  (Bancroft,  final  re- 
vision, vi.  125). 

Jacob  Burnet's  Xotes  on  the  Early  Settlement  of  the 
Xorth-We^tcrn  Territory  (Cincinnati.  1S47)  relate  to  K  pe- 
riod somewhat  later  than  we  are  now  considering  (Thom- 
son's Bibliog.,  nos.  142,  143).     See  portrait  and  sketch  of 
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While  the  final  cessions  of  the  States  were  pending,  Ciini,'icss  at  intervals ilisciisseil  the  future  of  this  ("reat 
iloniain,  but  for  a  while  little  proRress  was  made  except  to  establish  that  Congress  could  divide  tiie  territory 
as  might  seem  best.  Nathan  Dane  came  forward  with  a  motion  for  a  connnittce  to  pi  in  some  temporary 
scheme  of  government.  .\  committee  on  this  point  reported  (.M.iy  lo,  17SI))  that  the  number  of  .States  shouM 
be  from  two  to  live,  to  lie  admitted  as  .States  according  to  Jefferson's  proposition,  but  the  question  of  slavery 
in  them  was  left  open.'  Nothing  delinite  was  done  till  a  committee  —  Jolinson  of  Connecticut,  I'inckney  of 
South  Carolina.  Smith  of  New  York.  Dane  of  .Massachusetts,  and  Ilcnry  of  .Maryland  —  reported  on  .\pril 
26,  17X7,  ".\n  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Western  territory,"  and  alter  various  amendments  it  was 
fairly  transcribed  for  a  third  reading.  May  loth.-     I'urther  consideration  was  now  delayed  until  July. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  .Maiiassch  Cutler  appeared  in  New  York,  commissioned  to  buy  land  for  the  Ojiio 
Company  in  the  region  whose  future  was  to  be  determined  by  this  ordinance,  and  it  was  very  likely,  in  part,  by 
his  inlluence  that  those  features  of  the  perfected  ordinance  as  passed  live  days  later,  and  which  has  given  it  its 
"encral  fame,  were  introduced.  1 


I      I 


RKTURN   JfJNATlIAN    MEIGS.^ 
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oraled  in  Hildrelh's /*/i;- 


.fii<Ii;e  Hurnel  in  the  Jff^rg'.  West.  Hisi.y  April,  1SS7  fi.  467, 
5  j;'-  The  Notes  were  enlarged  upon  letters  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Transact  ions  oi  the  Ohio  Hist.  Society  (vo!.  i. 
part  :i).  (Jf.,  in  the  'j'ohus  Ifof'kin'i  Univfrsity  Studies,  ;\. 
paper  liy  John  T.  Short  and  Sanuu-l  (.'.  Derby  on  the  In- 
diati^  French,  and  English  taxvns  in  Ohio  (not  yet  issued). 

'  yonrnalsy  v.  79. 

2  This  form  of  it  was  (ir-it  pnl)lishLrl  by  IVti'r  Force  in 
Xational  Intt'lligenct'r,  .Vug.  ;'•,  1^47.  It  is  aUo  j;ivcn  in 
Western  Law  Journal^  v.  52');  Donaldson's  l^nbltc  Do- 
niain^  150 ;  St.  Clair  Papers^  ii.  608;  and  Life  of  M.  Cnt- 
ler,  ii.  App.  D. 

■'  The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  ordinance  had 
l)een  made  jironiinent  by  Webster  in  his  speech  on  Fool's 
Resolution  in  iS^o  ( //'(^r/'j,  iii,  2''>4,  277;  vl.  552),  wlien  he 
ascribed  the  drafting  to  Nathan  Dane,  and  Dane  in  a  let- 
ter, March  2*^',  iS^i,  upheld  V.'ebster's  statement  [Mass. 
ffist.  Soc,  Proc,  X.  475.  Cf.  his  General  Abridgtnent ami 
Digest  of  Amer.  Laws,  Boston,  1823-24;  a  letter  (which 
has  been  held  to  settle  the  question  in  favor  of  Dane)  to 
Rufus  King  in  X.  )'.  Trihnne.,  Jan.  11.  1855,  or  in  Spen- 
cer's United  States,  u.  202,  and  one  lo  J.  H.  Farnham  in 


A'.  J'.  Tribune^  July  18,  1875).  Benton  and  Haync  disputed 
Webster's  assertions  at  the  time,  and  Edw.  Coles  joined 
with  them,  in  his  paper  (1^561  on  the  ordinance,  in  support- 
ing the  claim  of  Jefferson.  Meanwhile  Peter  Force,  in 
1X47,  had  printed  the  ordinance  as  it  was  left  May  10,  17S7, 
showing  it  to  be  greatly  different  fmm  the  ordinance  passed 
July  luh.  In  1S72.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jos.  F.  Tuttle,  in  a  paper 
(^fay  If',  1S72)  before  the  N.  Jersey  Hist.  Soc.  {Proc.^  iii. 
751.  tirsl  presented  (he  clainis  of  Cutler  for  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  ordinance  ai  the  clauses  for  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  and  for  the  support  cf  education.  In  sustaining 
this  view,  Dr.  Tuttle  produced  extracts  from  Cutler's  diary 
while  in  attendance  upon  Congress.  Bancroft  (vi.  28^1) 
points  out  some  misconceptions  of  Cutler  on  the  doings  of 
Congress,  then  sitting  with  closed  doors.  More  extensive 
and  thorough  use  of  the  same  diary  was  made  by  William 
F.  Pfiole  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Cincinnati  Literary 
Club,  Dec.  21,  i*s7»,  which  was  printed  in  the  ,V.  /;.  ///>/. 
and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1S73,  p.  iC>i,  as  "The  man  who 
purchased  Ohio."  He  later  elaborated  his  views  in  the  .\'o 
Amer.  Revie^i^,  .-Xpril,  1H76,  and  in  the  separate  reprint  of 
this  last  paper.  Lite  ordinance  of  lySy,  and  L^r.  Manasseh 


*  After  a  cut  in  Ifarper\  Mag..  Ixxi.  p.  5'>o.     He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Marietta. 

t  After  a  cut  in  Harper's  Magazine,  Ixxi.  p.  551;.     i:f.  the  engraving  in  the  /.ife  of  Cutler,  p    i.     A  portrait  of  Cutter 
by  Lakenian  is  in  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  and  another  is  owned  by  Dr.  Torrey,  of  Beverly,  Mas>. 
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On  July  9th  the  bill  was  referred  to  a  new  connuitlec,  ot  which  a  majority  were  Southern  men.  Carringtor 
oi  Virginia  taking  the  chairmanship  from  Johnson;  Dane  and  Smith  were  retained,  but  Kichard  Henry  Let 
and  Kean  of  Suuth  Carolina  supplanted  I'inckney  and  Henry.  This  change  was  made  to  secure  the  .Southern 
support ;  on  the  other  hand,  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  Northern  purchasers  of  lands  was  essential  in  an> 
business  outcome  of  the  movement.  "  Up  to  this  time,"  says  Poole,  "there  were  no  articles  of  compact  hi 
the  bill,  no  anti-slavery  clause,  nothing  about  liberty  of  conscience  or  of  the  press,  the  rixht  of  Radius  corpus 
or  of  trial  by  jury,  or  the  equal  distribution  of  estates.  J  he  clause  that  *  religion,  moralit),  and  kmiwledge 
beinK'  necessary  to  K(H)d  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  be  forever  encouraged,*  was  not  there.'  These  omissions  were  the  New  England  ideas,  which  had  long 
bclore  this  been  engrafted  on  the  Constitution  of  Mass.^chiisctts.  This  new  committee  reported  the  bill,  em- 
bt)dying  all  these  provisi(ma  except  the  anti-slavery  clause,  on  the  nth,  and  the  next  day  this  and  other 
amendments  were  made.  On  the  13th,  ImU  one  voice  was  raised  against  the  bill  on  its  final  passage,  and  that 
came  from  Vates  of  New  York.' 


CAMPUS   MARTIUS,   1798.* 


Cutler  as  an  agent  in  its  formaiicn  (Cambridge,  1876). 
It  may  bo  a  question  if  Ihe  htfluence  of  Cutler  should 
stand  so  apart  as  Poole  makes  it  (cf.  Gay's  United  States, 
V.  no),  and  his  critics  have  thought  other  influences  com- 
bined with  Cutler's  New  England  views  to  give  the  ordi- 
nance its  final  shaping  (St.  Clair  Papers^  i,  123;  H.  II. 
Adams  in  The  Nation^  May  4,  18S2).  The  latest  presenta- 
tion of  the  influence  of  Cutler  is  in  the  Li/e^  etc.  of  M. 
Cutlery  i.  ch.  S.  Bancroft  (vol.  vi.  2S7,etc.),  with  references 
to  the  oricinal  files  in  the  State  Department,  does  not  men- 
tion Cutler's  influence,  but  lets  it  appear  that  the  new  form 
was  a  growth  by  imitation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  other  ex- 
emplars. It  is  to  be  rememl>ered  that  all  Massachusetts 
people  had  l>een  familiar  with  ihe  points  of  the  ordinance 
in  question,  from  their  discussion  and  adoption  of  them  in 
the  constitutional  convention  of  that  Slate  in  17^0,  Cf. 
Krnory  Washburn  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  viii.  394  i 
Charles  Deane  in  fhid.  xiii.  299;  Alex.  Bullock's  Centeu- 
tiial  of  the  Mass.  Constitution, 

'  The  ordinance  is  printed  in  the  yournals  of  Congress, 
iv.  752;  PuMic  Domain,  151;  U.  S.  Lauii  Lnws,-^^(i\  St. 
Clair  PafH-rs,  W.  O12  ;  L>fe  of  M.  Cutler,  ii.  App.  D: 
Ponre's  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  i.  429  ;  Mag, 
Western  Hist.,  Nov.,  i!^S4.  vol.  i.  p.  56;  Albach's  Annals, 
4C/> ;  Coonerand  F«'nton's.'i  Wi:r.  Politics  ;  Holmes's  Par- 
ties .  Curtis's  Constitution,  i.  :^o2  :  Towle's  Constitution, 
360;  Tucker's  United  Stafes,  i.  App.,  etc.,  etc.     Sato  (p. 


94)  gives  a  condensed  statement  of  its  provisions.  Knr 
treatment,  beside  the  general  histories,  see  Hildreth,  iii. 
ch.  4S;  Judge  Cooley*s  Michigan,  p.  127;  H.  B.  Adams'-^ 
paper  in  the  Maryland  Hist.  Soc.  Fund.  Puil.^  no.  11, 
p.  60;  I.  W.  AndrrwR  in  Mag.  Amer,  Hist.^  Aug.,  i88fi. 
and  in  the  Amer.  Hist.  Asso.  Papers,  ii.  38;  John  Eaton 
in  Education,  Feb.,  18S7,  vol.  vii. ;  Farmer's  Detroit^y* 
85;  a  paper  by  B.  A,  Hinsdale  in  Ibid..,  July,  1887;  Ed- 
ward Coles's  Hist,  of  the  Ordinance  in  Pa,  Hist.  Soc. 
Papers  (Ph\\Ac\.,  1856);  W.  P.  Cutler's  The  ordinance  of 
fuly  /  f,  t7^%  for  the  go7'ert:nient  of  the  territory  north- 
rvest  of  the  rirer  Ohio.  A  paper  read  before  the  Ohio 
state  historical  and  archaological  society,  Feb.  2jd,  1SS7 
(Marietta,  Ohio  [i8S7]),and  in  the  Ohio  Arclueological and 
Historical  Quarterly,  June,  18S7;  Olden  Time,  ii.  277; 
and  references  in  Lalor's  Cyclopirdia,  iii.  31 ;  Poolers  In- 
(/(-.r,  and  Thomson's  Bibliog.  of  Ohio,  no.  933.  Salo  (p- 
98)  quotes  some  of  the  chief  eulogies  of  the  document,  like 
that  of  Websier  {Works,  iii.  263),  Story  {Commentaries, 
iii.  1S7),  Curtis  {Constitution,  i.  30^),  etc.  It  gave  Congress 
no  power  to  dispose  of  lands  and  set  up  new  States,  but  the 
jiower  was  assinncd  {Federalist,  nos.  38,  42,  43;  Story's 
Const  itution,m.  184,  rf  first  ed.).  On  its  relation  to  slavery- 
see  Wilson's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Po7ver,  vol.  i. 
ch.  3,  and  Madison's  Letters,  etc.,  iii.  154.  On  its  relation 
to  education,  see  Rarmws's  United  States  of  Yesterday, 
&*c.,  ch.  9iand  Knight's  Federal  Land  Grants, 


h\  . 


*  Reduced  in  fac-simile  from  a  cut  in  the  American  Pioneer,  March,  1842,  where  the  fort  is  described.  In  Ibid.,  May. 
1842,  is  a  view  of  the  court-house  and  j-iil  built  in  1798.  Cf.  the  view  of  the  fort  in  the  Columbian  Mag.,  ii.  646,  Nov.. 
178S,  and  the  compiled  view  in  Mag.  ll'est.  Hist.,  Dec,  1S34,  with  a  paper  by  Alfred  Mathews;  others  in  LossingV 
Field- Hook  of  the  War  of  iSrs,  p.  37,  and  in  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  509- 
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Poole  intiin.itc!»  that  it  was  the  promise  of  the  governorship  of  the  territory  under  the  ordinance  whicli 
induced  St.  Clair,  then  President  of  L'onKrcss,  to  lend  it  his  countenance'  The  promise,  if  such  it  was,  was 
fulHlled,  and  St.  (Jluir  became  the  first  governor  of  the  territory.^ 

Not  long  after  the  war  ceased,  streams  of  disbanded  soldiers,  mainly  from  Virginia,  were  flowing  into  Ken- 
tucky across  the  moimtains,  and  a  few  years  later  there  were  frequent  Hotillas  of  immigrants  to  the  regiims  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  Hoating  down  the  river  past  I-'ort  llarmar.  Col.  Iligginson,  in  ch.  17  of  \\i»  Larger 
History,  pictures  with  his  accustomed  skill  the  great  Western  march  of  the  people  from  the  beginnings  at 
Marietta.^ 

As  early  as  1784-8;  there  were  the  beginnings  of  a  movement  towards  detaching  the  region  south  of  the 
Ohio  from  Virginia,  and  giving  it  the  organization  of  .in  indtpendeni  State ;  and  there  t)cing  no  printing- 
press  beyond  the  mountains,  the  documentary  appeals  were  circulated  imong  the  people  in  manuscript.     The 
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cession  by  Virginia,  consummated  March  i,  1784,  had  embraced  only  the  region  north  of  the  Ohit,  and  the 
territory  of  Kentucky,  claimed  both  by  Virginia  and  New  York,  never  came  into  the  public  domain  of  the 
United  States.  The  hardy  frontier  spirit  of  the  people  in  this  region  soon  impressed,  by  tale  and  amplifica- 
tion, the  -eaboard  States  as  belonging  to  a  people  almost  as  savage  as  the  Indians,  whom  they  were  trained  to 
fight.*  It  the  attitude  of  the  settlers  was  at  first  one  of  suppliancy  and  caution,  in  their  representations  to 
the  parent  --tate.     Virginia  was  inclined  to  throw  the  burden  of  decision  upon  Congress,  and  between  the  two 


'  This  view  is  combated  by  the  editor  of  the  St.  Clair 
Pafter ;  .ind  b\  '■'.  W.  Williams  in  his  "Arthur  St.  Clair 
and  the  ordinance  of  1787,"'  in  the  Mag.  0/  IFest.  Hist., 
Nov.,  1884. 


'  Cf.  Isaac  Smucker  (Afng.  of  West.  Hist.,  J.in.,  1S85, 
p.  207)  on  tile  succes-ive  administrations  of  the  territory. 
**  Cf.  pictures  in  Schouler,  i.  225  ;  McMaster,  ii.  573. 
*  Belknap  Papers,  i.  493. 


Note  to  above  Plan.  —  From  a  plate  in  the  Columbian  Afagntine,  November,  1788.  It  is  described;  "  Tlie 
fortification  is  ail  of  hewn  timber.  It  is  more  than  thirty  feet  .ibove  the  hij^h  banks  nf  the  Muskinpum,  and  only  159 
yards  distant  from  that  river,  with  a  beauiiful  natural  glacis  in  front.  The  city  consists  of  one  thousand  house-lots, 
of  ninety  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  with  spacious  streets  intersecting  at  right  angles.*' 
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the  movement  priiceeded  slowly  and  gave  time  for  a  bold  spirit  to  be  aroused.  Tlierc  were  some  amony  the 
settlers,  like  James  Wilkinson,  who  began  to  stir  the  popular  mind  with  talk  of  secession  and  independence. 
I'hc  rumors  of  what  Jay  proposed  as  regards  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  were  good  breezos  to 
fail  the  flame.     Wilkinson  sought  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  Spain,  and  going  down  the  river  on  a  produce 


.AI.AKIKTT.V,   OHIO,   1.S03.* 

boat  to  New  Orleans,  he  effected  a  private  treaty  of  trade  with  the  .Spanisii  authorities.  Attempts  were  made 
by  threats  of  independence,  to  coerce  Congress  into  signifying  its  willingness  to  receive  the  new  St.ite.  If  wc 
ma\'  trust  Wilkinson,  General  Carleton,  who  was  become  Lord  Oorchcster,  and  now  commanded  in  Canada, 

•  I'roiii  Harris's  Jouriml  of  a   Tour  in  lioj.    Tlic  original  plans  of  Mariell.i,  as  surveyed  hy  Kufus  Pulnani,  .lie  in 
the  LolleBC  library  at  Murielta. 
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sent  one  Dr.  Connally  to  the  Kentuckians  to  offer  assistance  in  wresting  Louisiana  from  Spain,  with  tlie  pur- 
pose  that  both  Kentucky  and  Great  Britain  slioultl  share  in  the  results..  Wilkinson  says  lie  frightenetl  the 
emissary  off  by  a  trick,  and  then  organized  a  produce  tleet  of  Hatboats  to  move  down  the  Mississippi,  each 
Hying  tlie  Kentucky  flag  and  carrying  a  small  cannon.  In  J ui^e,  17SS,  a  committee  of  Congress  (inally  re- 
ported a  recommendation  that  Kentucky  be  set  up  as  a  .State ;  1  but  tlicre  was  a  disposition  to  defer  such  a 
movement  for  better  results  until  tlic  new  Federal  Constitution  went  into  ojieration.  The  correspondence  (pf 
certain  Kentuckians  with  the  Spanish  authorities  went  on,  but  probably  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  settlers.'-^  In  Nov.,  178S,  Wilkinson  and  his  friends  were  urcring  secession ;  but  in  a  convei  tion  called 
to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken,  any  step  of  violence  was  not  deemed  wise,  and  gradually  the  coercive 
■jii\d  independei..  party  lost  what  hoKl  it  had  on  the  people,  and  Kentucky  waited  as  quietly  as  she  could  tv 
the  action  of  the  first  Congress  in  I7yi.-^ 


FIRST   MILL  IN   OHIO.* 


^  7ourtuiis,  Iv.  8i().  Cf.  Madison^s  reminiscences  in 
1819  (/.('/'/'c^j,  etc.,  iii.  1.31). 

-  The  history  of  this  Spanish  imbroglio  can  be  followed 
in  Gayarr^'s  Louisiana  under  the  Spanish  Dotttiuatiou  ; 
the  histories  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  Gen.  Wilkinson's 
il^;/w/V5,  including  Clarke's  deposition  (ii.  App.  5);  Bishop 
Robertson's  '*  Attempts  made  to  separate  the  West  from 
the  American  Union,"  in  -Vrtv".  H'esf.  Hist.^  March,  1885; 
Oilmore's  yokn  Ser/ier^  ch.  6;  Slialer's  Kentucky^  \'S2\ 
Albach's  Annals^  487,  739;  Hutlcr's  Kentucky,  ch.  11; 
Sparks's  Corresp.ofihe  Rev.^  iv.  246;  Warfield's  AVw/wf;?:*' 
Resolutions^  28 ;  Cable's  Creoles  of  Louisiana.,  ch.  1 7  ;  Clai- 
borne's Mississippi.^  i.  247,  etc. 

3  Cf.  I.  W.  Andrews  in  Mag:.  Amer.  /fist.,  Oct.,  18S7; 
Jameson's  Constitutional  Conventions^  p.  157;  Gannett's 
Boundaries  0/  the  C  S.,  p.  itxj.  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler 
in  the  preface  of  his  Kentucky  a  pioneer  Commotnvealtk 
(Boston,  1885, **  Con'  iionwealth  series  '")  considers  the  new 
edition  of  Luther  Collii'-^'s  Historical  Sketches  of  Ken- 
tucky (Cincinnati,  1S47),  namely,  The  History  of  Kentucky 
by  the  late  Lenvis  Collins,  revised  and  brought  down  to 
tSy4dy  Richard  If.  Collins  (Cnvington,  1S74,  in  two  vol- 
imies),  as  the  great  storehouse  of  information  concerning 
Kentucky  history,  with  also  acconnts  of  the  different  boohS 
on  Kentucky  (i.  O40).  Filson's  Kentucke  has  been  elsewhere 
described  (Vol.  VL  p.  708).  "  It  laid,"  says  Shaler,  "  the 
foundations  of  Boone's  endurinj;  rL'i)utation  as  a  hero  of 
Western  life,"  as  depicted,  for  instance,  in  sucli  liooks  as 
The  first  White  Afan  of  tfie  West  (Cincinnati,  18:0);  J. 
\\.  Jones's  Wild  Western  Scenes  {wiiw  ed.,  Bhilad.,  18S1), 
and  ptipular  magazine  papers  like  J.  >!.  Brown's  in  Ilar^ 
Per^s  Afonthlyt  Ixxv.  4S.  (Cf.  f\tole^s  Index  n\H\  Index  tn 
flnrper^s  Monthly,  pp.  4*^,  22^,  327.)  Col.  Boone's  Life 
and  Adventuresy  written  by  fiimself^  was  inihlished  at 
Brooklyn  (iSj3  ;  2d  ed.,  18^4;  Prn'idenoe,  1S24,  — all  fnini 
the  same  ty|ie,  says  Brinley  C<Jal.,  \\\.  4585).  This  pre- 
tended auti>biop;ra])hy  was  first  i;iven  by  Filson  (see  ante. 
Vol.  VI.  p.  70S).     It  was  also  lUibHshed  as  Booin-'s  writing 


in  Cecil  B.  Hartley's  Life  and  Times  of  Boour  (Philad., 
1S60). 

Alex.  Fitzroy's  Discovery,  Purcluise,  and  Settlement 
of  the  Country  of  Kentucky  (London,  1786,  —  pp.  15,— 
H.inley,  lii.  450*)  is  a  rare  tract. 

Collins  (i.  640)  refers  to  William  LitteU's  Polit.  Trans- 
actions in  and  concerning  Kentucky  (Frankfort,  Ky.,  1806, 
—  Sabin.  x.  41.50''' ;  copy  in  Boston  Athun.cum).  The  ear- 
liest history  of  current  reputation  is  Humphrey  Marshall's 
If istory  of  Kentucky  {Vx^iw\doxX^  Ky.)t  in  -  vols.  ;  the  tust 
in  1S12  ;  tlie  first  and  second  again  in  1824.  (Cf.  Field,  In- 
dian Bibliog.,  no.  loiS  ;  R.  Clarke's  Americana,  1878,  nos. 
irjSo,  1081.) 

A  more  compact  treatise  is  Mann  Butler's  ffist.  of  Ken- 
tucky  to  the  Close  of  the  Xorthwestern  Campaign  in  iSrs 
(Louisville,  1834;  Cincinnati.  iSsf)). 

The  principal  local  histories  going  back  to  the  pioneer 
days  r.re  Benj.  Casseday's  Louis7'ille  (Louisville,  i85a)from 
the  first  surveys  (1770')  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio; and  George  W.  Ranck's/,f.r/«ir''''«( Cincinnati,  1872  ; 
based  on  an  historical  address,  1^79^— a  town  named  by 
the  earliest  settlers  in  1775,  on  hearing  rumors  of  the  tight 
at  Lexington,  in  Mass.  Cf.  also  James  T.  Mnrehead's  Ad' 
dress  in  commemoration  of  the  first  setiletneut  at  Booties- 
borough  {VxTixxkioxX,  1840"),  with  an  appendix  of  proofs  and  U- 
histrations;  Wni.C.  P.  Breckinridge's  Centennial  A ddress% 
Brecki uridine  Co.,  Ky.,  on  the  site  of  ffaruin^s  Old  Fort, 
near  ffardinsburg,  Mov.  2,  /SS2  (Frankfort.  Ky,,  1882); 
and  Cul.  Jnhn  Mason  Brown's  Centennial  Address  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  Oct.  6,  /SSO  (Louisville,  iS-^M  — I>egini'ing 
with  the  early  pioneers  nf  1773;  nnd  aU<t  R'wvs^s  Life  or 
Madison  {u.  7^)  for  the  early  inovenieiit,  and  tlic  Memoirs  nf 
Gen.  Jas.  Wilkinson.  Cf.  n.uiiel  Drake's  Pioneer  Life  in 
Kentucky;  a  series  of  Rem  in  iscential  Letters  to  his  Chil- 
dren. Edited  with  Xofes  and  Sketch  of  his  Life  by  his 
son  (Cincinnati,  1S70I;  M.  J.  Spanlding's  /-'arly  Catliofic 
Missions  of  K,-niucky  (17S7-1S27)  published  at  Louisville 
(Field,  fnd.  Uibliog..  no.  1467);  and  Poolers  Inde.v,^.  ynfy. 


<ufuR  Putnam,  are  in 


*  Fac-simile  of  the  cul  cif  the  "  Wolf  Creek  Mill-*  in  178,^,"  about  a  mile  above  lis  innctlon  with  the  Musl<Ingutn.  ^ive^ 
Vn  the  .4mer.  Pioneer,  >Lirch,  \'<^i. 
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The  great  territory  of  the  Northwest  thus  embraced  wliat  is  at  present  comprised  in  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  with  that  portion  of  Minnesota  between  tlie  upper  waters  of  the  Mis- 


NoTB.-From  Joseph  ScoU*s  UniUd  States  Gazetteer  {V\\\\Ai\.t  171)5),  the  earliest  of  such  books  published.  In  his 
preface  the  author  says,  "  The  maps  I  liave  drawn  atid  engraved  myself." 

The  early  maps  of  this  northwestern  region  are  those  named  in  the  note  attached  to  the  'nap  showirg  the  divisions 
under  the  ordinance  of  1784. 

Of  the  Kentucky  region  after  the  map  of  Filson  (see  Vol.  VI.  70^"),  we  have  early  distinct  treatment  in  Fitch's  map 
(1786);  in  that  attached  to  Henry  Toulmin's  Dfscriptwn  af  K-'ntucky  (Nov.,  1792);  J.  Russel's  in  Wintcrh  nhani 
W70-t^;  and  that  in  John  Melish's  /"r^/rW^  (Philact,  i8u).    Mr.  F.  D.  Stone  Hir..  Soc.)  draws  my  attention  to 

A  maf>  of  the  Rapids  of  the  Ohio^  and  of  tfw  countries  on  each  side  thereof  to  include  the  routes  cont§mfhxied 

for  cana!  navii^ation^  which  gives  a  curiotie  view  of  Louisville  from  near  Ci,^h.i\  ille,  and  was  publislied  at  "  I'rankford, 
Kentucky,  1?^." 
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sissippi  and  L.ike  Superior.  Ohio  wastlie  first  State  carved  out  of  this  great  domain  in  iSo2,i  but  the  deiini- 
tion  of  her  bounds-  was  not  so  accurate  that  future  complications  wore  precluded.  The  Ohio  act  of  1S02,  in 
defining  the  east  and  west  hue  in  the  northern  bounds,  was  based  on  Mitcliells  map  of  1755,  whicii  placed  the 
line  loo  far  north  ;  and  in  tlie  controversy  with  Micliigan,  Ohio  insisted  on  a  line  from  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  most  northerly  cape  of  Miami  Bay,  thus  overlapping  the  claims  of  Michigan  under  her 
bounds  of  1805.  It  remained  unsettled  till  Miciiigan  was  admitted  as  a  State,  when  siie  gave  up  her  claim  to 
Ohio,  and  took  in  recompense  the  remaining  part  of  the  northern  ])eninsula.'' 

When,  in  iSoo,  the  Xorthwest  territory  was  di'ided,  nearly  on  the  present  western  bounds  of  Ohio,  the  west- 
ern part  became  the  territory  of  Indiana,  from  wiiich  the  nortliern  portion  in  1S05  became  the  territory  of 
Michig.'.n  ;  and  again,  in  1S09,  its  western  jiortion  was  made  tlie  territory  of  Illinois,  including  a  region  to  the 
north,  between  the  longitudes  of  Mackinaw  and  Vincennes.^  Indiana,  as  at  present  bounded,  was  linally  ad 
niitted  in  1S16. 

Illinois  became  a  State  in  i8iS,*»  and  after  this  her  territory  north  of  Mackinaw  was  annexed  to  Michigan. 
The  north  line  of  Illinois  was  made  to  strike  Lake  Michigan  61  miles  down  the  lake,  hi  contravention  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  in  order  that  she  might  have  some  ports  on  the  lake,  wliicli  it  was  thought  would  serve  to 
bind  her  to  the  Northern  States  in  case  there  was  any  disruption  of  the  Union.'*  Tlie  bounds  of  Miciiigan 
have  suffered  various  changes  from  her  first  territorial  limits,  for  a  part  of  Illinois  territory  was  joined  to  her 
in  1818  ;  she  was  extended  to  the  Missouri  River  in  1S34,  deprived  of  Wisconsin  territory  in  1S36,  and  finally 
bounded  as  at  present  on  her  admission  as  a  State  in  1837.' 

In  1824  Senator  Benton  endeavored  to  get  legislation  setting  up  the  territory  of  Chippewa,  west  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Judge  Dotey,  a  leading  advocate  of  a  similar  measure,  was,  in  1827,  willing  to  call  it  Wiskonsin. 
In  1830  some  new  efforts  were  made,  with  approval  of  the  name  of  Huron.  In  1836  that  part  of  Michigan 
outside  the  present  State  of  that  name  became  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,^  but  in  1838  that  part  west  of  the 
Mississippi  became  the  territory  of  Iowa.  Some  other  slight  changes  of  the  bounds  of  Wisconsin  were  made 
on  her  admission  as  z  State  in  1847.8 


The  northern  boundary  of  Florida  by  the  royal  proclamation  of  1763  was  the  31^  X.  lat.,  as  at  present  J'*  In 
1768  West  Florida  was  extended  nortliward  to  the  parallel  (32°  25'  N.  lat.)  of  the  mouth  of  the  Vazoo  Kiver  ;  n 
and  when,  by  the  treaty  of  1782-S3,  England  ceded  Florida  to  Spain,  the  latter  power  contended,  though  no 
bounds  were  mentioned,  that  Florida  had  these  extended  English  bounds  of  32^  30',  and  not  the  original 
Spanish  bounds  of  the  31^^  N.  lat.  The  treaty  of  Madrid,  Oct.  27,  1795,  contirr.'ed  tlie  line  of  310  N.  lat, 
—  Spain  yielding  the  point,  and  also  agreeing  to  allow  the  people  of  the  United  .States  the  rights  of  deposit 
for  merchandise  at  New  Orleans.    Spain,  however,  did  not  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Vazoo  country  till  1 798. 

Between  1796  and  1800,  Andrew  Ellicott  i-  was  the  American  commissioner  engaged  in  niarking  this  line  of 
the  treaty  of  1795. 

The  United  States  never  abandoned  the  claim  that,  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1S03,  '*  with  the  same 


*  There  has  been  some  discussion  over  the  exact  date  of 
the  admission  of  Ohio  to  the  Union.  Cf.  Israel  W,  An- 
drews in  Ma^^.  Amer.  Hist.,  Oct.,  1S87,  and  in  Ohio  Sec. 
0/ State  Rept.y  1879,  ;■.  43-5^;  J.  Q.  Howatd  in  Ma^, 
Amer.  Hist.,,  Feb.,  188'/.  p.  135;  May,  18S7;  Isaac  S mucker 
in  Mag.  West.  Hist.^  Feb.,  1885,  p.  308.  Also  see  Hil- 
il'-»th,  V.  445  ;  Albach,  763  ;  H ,,i    Mag.^  xvi.  g. 

-  Gannett,  p.  no. 

^  Cf.  on  this  controversy  Senate  Docs.  1835-36,  iii.  no. 
2ii\  Rept.  of  Coin.  1835-36,  ii.  no.  380;  papers  by  W. 
Duane  in  Amer.  Hist.  Recon/,  i.  154 ;  by  W.  Buell  in  Afag. 
IVest.  Ifist,.,  iii.  457;  Cooley's  Michigan,  214;  Knapp's 
Mauinee  I'aUey,  ch.  4. 

*  These  territorial  bounds  can  be  traced  in  Gannett,  p. 
Ill,  etc.     Cf.  Mag,  West.  Hist.,  Sept.,  iSSr.,  p.  61S. 

'•  Gannett,  p.  113'  Legal  Aiix'iser,  vi.  101.  On  the 
Wabash  country  before  1800  see  J^fag.  Amer.  Hist.^  May, 
1887,  p.  408,  and  the  narrative  of  John  Heckcwelder's  jour- 
ney to  the  Wabash  (1792)  in  Pennsylvania  Mag.  Hist.,  xi. 
4O6. 

"  Annals  0/ Congress f  181S,  li.  1677;  Ford's ////«ff/j,  22; 
Davidson  and  Struve,  Illinois,  305.  The  northern  Hne  of 
Indiana  had  fur  a  similar  reason  been  put  ten  miles  down 
the  lake  on  the  other  shore. 

^  Cooley's  Michigan,  ch.  S,  and  p.  219;  Ciirtis's  Bw 
i/w«(i«,  i.  358;  Jameson's  Const.  Conventions,  185;  Gan- 
nett, p.  113. 

'  Gannett,  115;  Reuben  G.  Thwaitcs'  "  Poundaries  of 
Wisconsin"  in  Mag.  U'est.  l/ist..  Sept  .  1HS7. 

"  Gannett,  p,  115;  M.  M.  Strong's  Hist.  0/  th«  Terri' 


tory  of  Wisconsin.,  /5j*6-/5^ (Madison,  1885).  Minnesota 
terntorj-  was  made  out  of  the  Iowa  territory  in  1M49.  Gan- 
nett, p.  no. 

"^  Cf.  Vol.  V.  p.  O15  for  references;  "^ ^xxhax^/A'^ Florida^ 
p.  211. 

^*  These  were  the  bounds  that  Kngland  established  for 
West  Florida,  when  in  1 7^)7  she  seni  nut  ElHot  to  be  the 
governor.     Duane's  Latvs  of  the  U.  S.,  i.  451. 

'2  Statutes  at  Large.^  viii.  138. 
Journ-il  of  An-irnv  Ellicott,  late  Commissioner  of  th.t 
United  States,  ry()b-iSoOtfor  determining  the  Boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  possessions  of  His  Cath- 
olic Majesty  in  America,  containing  occasional  remarks 
on  the  Situation,  Soil,  Ri7>er^,  Xatural  Productions  ami 
Diseasesof  the  Different  Countricson  tlw  Ohio,  Mississippi 
and  Gnf  of  Mexico.  14  ///(i/.r  ( Philadelphia,  1803).  The 
line  left  the  Mississippi  o'.  the  31^  parallel,  thence  ran  due 
ciist  till  it  struck  the  Ai'  .ilachicola  River,  clown  (hat  river 
to  the  niouih  of  the  !■  int  River,  and  thence  <jn  a  {'.irect  line 
to  the  source  of  tlu^  St.  Mary's,  and  down  that  river  to  the 
ocean,  thus  embracinj;  for  Spain  all  the  territniy  e.i'-t  nf  Mis- 
sissippi and  south  of  tliat  line,  except  the  island  of  Orleans 
(New  Orleans),  which  belonged  to  the  United  States  under 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Kllicott  pointed  out  how  there 
was  thn-.  a  part  of  the  bank  of  the  Mis-^issippi  alien  terri- 
tory, md  how  necessary  the  harbors  f.f  West  Florida  were 
to  the  United  States.  There  had  been  a  ))I,in  in  John  Ad- 
ams's administration  to  annex  Florida (Kllirott,  p.  171;):  and 
Gallatin,  in  i>'o3,  hid  advised  the  purchase  of  West  Florida 
(Madison's  Letters,  ii.  179). 
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Not  .  -  The  annexed  map  is  reduceil  from  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris's  Jourtuil  of  n  tour  inio  the  ferriiory  northxvisf 
of  the  Alleshatiy  Mountains^  made  in  the  spring  of  the  year  />yo,?(  Boston,  iSoO.  A  viapif  p<irt  of  the  -V.  W.  Territory 
of  t lie  U.  S.,  complied  from  aciuai  surreys  and  the  best  iptf'rmation  by  Samuel  Lnvis^  H^t  --iiiows  in  a  similar  way  llie 
Connecticut  lands,  the  Suvcn  Range     the  Army  lands,  Sciotogrant,  Oluo  Company,  grant  to  the  V'irghiia  Line,  Symme-^'s 
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id  the  territory  northwest 
rt  ofth,'  .V.  ;r.  Territi'rp 
siinws  in  a  similar  way  ilie 
e  Virginia  Line,  Syinnie^'s 


grant,  tlie  line  established  at  thu  treaty  at  Greenville  in  1795,  together  with  the  isolated  cessions  to  the  U.  S.  under  that 
treaty  along  "  the  M.iinnee  of  the  lakes,"  and  in  other  places. 

T'lere  was  engraved  by  Weston,  and  published  at  Philadelphia,  the  surveys  which  Putnam  made  of  the  lands  *'  north- 
west ol  the  Ohio,  and  oast  ot  the  Scioto  River/'  wiiich  were  **  appropriated  for  military  service."    Cf,  Hildreth,  iii.  515, 
on  tiie  niihiary  po<tts  in  this  region  in  17SS. 
VOL.  VII.  —  35 
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extent  as  when  I" ranee  possessed  it,"  before  lier  cession  to  Spain  in  176;,  she  owned  to  the  I'ei'dido  (the 
present  western  bounds  of  Florida),  which  had  been  recognised  as  tlie  limits  of  Louisiana  up  to  1763.' 

In  ifio4  Congress  established  a  customs  district  in  the  territory  of  Mississippi,  including  within  its  limits  a 
jjortion  of  West  I'Morida.  Spain  protested,  and  interfered  with  tradcis  passing  up  and  down  Mobile  Bay  and 
Kiver  through  her  territory.  In  iSoj  Americans  living  in  West  I'"lorida  rebelled,  but  the  rising  was  soon 
sujipressed.  A  revolution  in  Spain  (iSio)  at  last  incited  one  in  West  l'"loiida,  and  the  people,  assembling  at 
liaton  Rouge,  declared  independence,  and  Madison  issued  a  proclamation  (Oct.  27),  and  sent  (iov.  Claiborne 
of  Orleans  territory  to  take  possession  under  the  American  construction  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  which  he 
did,  with  the  exception  of  Mobile.-  Congress  now,  Jan.  15  and  .March  ;,  iSii,-'  on  the  suspicion  that  Eng- 
land was  preparing  to  seize  Florida,  passed  secret  acts  authorizing  the  I'resident,  in  his  discretion,  to  take 
'  temporary  possession  "  of  Kast  l'"lorida.  Certain  irregular  military  aggressions  followed,  and  there  was  some 
intrigue,  but  all  overt  acts  were  disowned  by  the  I'resident,  as  the  threatened  war  with  Kngland  rendered 
prudence  necessary.'' 

(General  Wilkinson  Hnally,  in  1S13,  got  possession  of  Mobile,  and  it  had  already  been  established  (.April  14 
and  May  14,  1H12)  that  the  territory  between  the  I'erdido  and  I'earl  rivers  should  behmg  to  the  Mississippi 
territory,  while  all  west  of  the  I'earl  (as  at  present)  should  belong  to  Louisiana.  In  November,  1S14,  Jack- 
son, then  connuanding  in  Mobile,  dashed  upon  i'cnsacola  and  drove  out  a  Hritish  force,  which  had  taken  po.s- 
session  in  August,  and  reinstated  the  .Spanish  power,  and  then  retired.  Four  years  later  (iSi.S)  Jackson  find- 
ing that  the  -Seminoles,  wliom  he  was  lighting,  had  obtained  aid  from  the  .Spaniards,  .again  crossed  the  line, 
captured  I'ensacola,  and  hanged  .\rbuthnot  and  .\mbrister,  tw(j  Lnglish  subjects  who  were  active  against  him. 
Spain  was  powerless,  and  her  minister  in  Washington  at  last,  I"eb.  22,  1819,  signed  the  treaty  which  gave  the 
Floridas  to  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  about  55,000,000  (to  be  pai<l  to  American  citizens  having  claims 
against  Spain).  Spain  tried  to  induce  the  United  States  to  refrain  from  recognizing  the  independence  of 
Spain's  American  revolted  colonies  as  a  price  of  ratilication.  but  failed,  and  Spain  finally  ratified  the  treaty  in 
1S21.6 

This  territory  wliich  had  been  in  disi>nte,  between  ^i'  N.  lat.  and  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo, 
and  extending  fr<nn  the  .Mississippi  to  the  Chattahoochee  Kiver  (the  present  eastern  bounds  of  .Mabania), 
Ijecame  the  original  Mississippi  territory  in  \-;i)^  (Stutiilis  at  Lnrgt;  i.  349).  In  1S04  this  territory  was 
extended  nortlnvard  to  the  southern  bounds  of  Tennessee  {/lii(f.  ii.  305).  In  1.S12  the  territory  was  given 
a  frontage  on  the  gulf  by  anne.fing  to  it  those  portions  of  the  present  -States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
south  of  3'"  N.  lat.  (//>i(f.  i\.  734).  f>t  this  coin|)acted  territory,  the  western  portion  became  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  Dec.  10,  1.S17;  ami  the  eastern  portion  the  territory  of  .Mabama,  March  S,  1S17,  and  a  State, 
Dec.  14,  iSiy.« 

While  pain,  in  17S2-S3,  occupied  botii  sides  of  the  .^.sissippi  from  31°  N.  lat.  to  its  mouth,  the  Unite<l 
States  and  Ore.  1  liritain  declared  in  the  Treaty  ot  Paris  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississipjii  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth  was  Iree  to  both  nations.  .Spain  denied  that  such  provisions  could  be  binding  on  her,  and  sought 
to  levy  duties  on  merchandise.  Judge  Cooley,  however,  in  his  Acquisilioii  of  /.oiiisiniin  (p.  S),  argues  that, 
as  such  a  right  was  yielded  to  Great  Ihitain  by  the  treaty  of  I7''i3,  it  necessarily  jiassed  with  the  transfer  of 
dominion  to  the  United  States,  and  iliat  France  inherited  the  obligations  of  Spain." 

The  decision,  however,  was  an  ini  vit.ible  one  in  the  near  future,  when  at  the  close  of  the  Uevcjlutionary 
War  F.ngland's  assei\t  to  bounds  of  the  States  on  the  Mississijipi  was  obtained,  —  that  the  country  west  of 
that  river,  ami  its  fre(  j,  issession  to  the  mouth,  sliould  belong  to  the  United  States.  Early  proposals  to  that 
end  are  on  remrd.'*     if  .^.^s  of  mor"  pressini;  importanire  to  secure  at  least  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi 

to  time  having  in  view  the  .icciuisilion  of  the  West  Indies, 
"f  parts  of  them,  Cf.  John  W.  Johnston  in  J/(?.^.  Amer. 
Hist..  M.neh,  iS8f.. 


'  See  map,  tt'ttr,  p.  530. 

'^  The  im^arlial  hiijiiiyer,  being  ti  lauUia  eXiiiniiiatiou 
0/  ihe  ioiuinct  of  the  I'resident  in  execution  of  the  /olivrs 
vtHed  in  him  by  Act  L'f  Congress,  May  l.  1I10  («illil  He- 
jlectionn  upon  the  in  ■  ision  of  litest  Fiorida.  Jiy  tt  itiz<-'i 
of.lfassdthnst^'r  fjohn  L<twen]  (Boston,  tMi  iV 

■'  Statutes  lit  j.,irg-e,  iii.  .171-4/.'. 

*  Fairb.inks,  p  '-1. 

"  '--'he  treaty  is  in  Sr-'utes  at  Large,  viii.  j-j.  Cf.  /'«/•- 
//V  f}o,y-.  H.  loS:  Are.-.  ...'.ite  Papers,  For.  Kel..  iv.  455, 
530,(^15.  Pnnre's  lj.'\.t  1  '*ive  Catalogue  i'iSi8-iSii>)  will 
show  1  .triiplis  e'.<  '.M.ients,  i  .hiding  a  Sen;ite  report,  Feb., 
iSio,  rr'i-.iring  Jackson,  weK  acconipanyiiig  papers,  and 
a  iiiessaee  lA  Monrof  rel.*tiv^  .o  the  f>erupation  by  V.  S. 
troops  of  Amelia  isl.iod,  II.  nlntl  ■t):'Osed  the  treaty  of 
iSiQ,  because  th."  S,ib'"v  wa  :..:cepletl  as  the  hounds  on 
Mexico,  but  he  f.mnrt  little  .support  (Henton's  Thirty  J  'ears, 
i.  eh.  ^1;  also  ii,  ch.  .(2,  tss),  Cf,.  on  tin:  political  aspects 
of  the  treaty,  Hildicth,  vi,  y.i^,  6sX ;  Sehniiler,  ii,  tf<\  Sul- 
livan's Fani.  T.ettir:  no.  50;  (.'.ilhoini's  tl'orhs,  iv,  ;  Von 
lioist,  3.^6;  Parton's  _  achson,  ii.  397:  Claiborne's  .l/issi.i- 
sippi;  and  J,  L.  M.Curry  in  Mag.  .-tmrr.  If  is/.,  Apr..  iSSS, 

Florida  is  Oie  nearest  land  to  the  tropics  which  the  United 
States  p.i-s.sses,  tlioiigh  there  have  been  efforts  from  lime 


'1  Cf,  (ianuctt,  102,  10^,  lot;  A,  J.  Pickett's  W/rt^awrt, 
(Charleston.  iS<;i*:  W.  Brewer's  W /«/'<//««,  (Montgomery, 
,.^72.) 

'  C"f.  TAe  speeches  of  Mr.  Ros$  and  Mr.  Morris,  in  the 
.Senate  of  the  United  StatfS,  the  2./th  of  February,  /Soj,  in 
sufiport  of  Mr.  Ross's  resointioiis  ivlative  to  the  free  navi- 
t^tttio'i  of  the  river  Mississif>/>i  and  our  rii^ht  of  deposit 
within  the  Spanish  territories  {V\\\ViU\.,  i  So?),  and  SparksV 
Gouveruenr  Morris^  iii.  401:  iilsn  Schuyler's  Atner.  Di- 
phmacy^  ch,  6. 

"  Cf.  Mag.  .4Mtfr.  //isi.,  iii.  44;  Bisliop  C.  F.  Kobert- 
soii's;  A  mer.  Rev.  and  the  A  ct/uisition  of  the  J  'alley  of  the 
jtfissisiippi  (St  I^m.is,  1S84).  'I'he  rival  attempts  nf  Spain 
after  tlie  Revolution  to  secure  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
are  covered  111  the  ^aine  author's  .4  ttetnpts  vuide  to  separate 
the  West  from  the  Amer.  Union  (St,  I.ouis,  1885).  Cf. 
Judi;e  Coo\g\^i^  Aitfuisition  of  Louisiana  for  a  good  out- 
line of  the  events,  during  which  the  Western  settlers  played 
fast  and  loose  with  the  l^iion  over  the  ijuestion  01  the  free 
ii.wiR.ition  of  the  Mississippi.  On  Haniillon's  scheme  to 
wrest  Louisiana  from  Spain,  see  I,ndt;e'>^  Hamilton^  2W, 
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from  31^  N.  lat.  to  its  mtmtli.  A  portion  of  this,  that  is  from  31'  southward  to  tlie  waterway  which  con- 
nects the  Mississippi  tiirotiyli  Lake  I'ontchartrain  with  the  Uulf,  was  huld  by  Spain  to  be  a  part  of   l'']ori<l,i. 

Ihe  remaining  i)ortion  constituted  tlio  island  of  Orleans,  on  winch  New  Orleans  was  situated,  and  though 
also  belonging  to  Spain  was  considered  a  part  of  Louisiana.  The  transfer  of  Louisiana  by  Spain  to  I'* ranee  by 
the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  Oct.  i,  iSoo,  was  a  propitious  act  for  tiie  I'nited  States,  as  it  turned  out,  though 
Jefferson  had  his  misgivings  at  the  time,  in  seeing  Louisiana  pass  from  a  weak  to  a  strong  power.  J'he  hr-^t 
movement  now  suggested  was  to  purchase  of  I*" ranee  this  island  of  Orleans  ;  and  though  Jefferson  never  pre- 
tended tliat  the  Constitution  authorized  an  extension  of  the  country  by  this  means,  the  commercial  necessities 
of  the  case  were  too  overpowering  to  allow  the  purpose  to  be  stayed  by  any  constitutional  disability.'  Accord- 
ingly Monroe  was  sent  to  act  witli  K.  K.   Livingston,  then  tlie  accredited  minister  in  Paris.     The  danger  of 

var  with  Kngland  disposed  lionaparte,  then  first  consul,  to  do  more  than  sell  the  island  of  Orleans,  and  to 
offer  the  whole  extent  of  the  pr<»vince.  Tlie  money  demandf'd  would  be  lielpful  to  I' ranee,  and  Kngland,  with 
tier  naval  superiority,  was  more  than  likely  to  seize  New  Orleans  if  France  retained  it.  .Marbois,  who  had  the 
confidence  of  Ilonaparte,  had  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  America,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  I-'rench 
treasury.  He  was  put  forward  to  negotiate  the  sale,  and  he  gives  us  reports  of  his  interviews  with  the  lirst 
consul.  The  price,  60,000,000  francs,  and  the  satisfying  of  the  French  spoliation  claims,  estimated  at 
S3, 750, 000,  was  agreed  upon.  'I'he  treaty  (April  ^.  iSo;)  was  ratified  by  lionaparte  in  May,  1S03.  and  i)y  t!ie 
U.  S.  .Senate  in  the  following  October.- 


*  See  examination  of  this  imint  in  Henry  Adanl^'■i  y^;//« 
Randolph  ^'^.  S5,  etc. ;  Judge  CiKiley's  Acquisition  of  Louis- 
itifiay  p.  15,  t'tc.  The  nect-ssity  i->i  the  purchase  is  SL-t- 
forth  in  Adams's  (iuiiutin,  p.  yyj.  Webster  at  a  later  day, 
while  holding  it  uncoustitinional,  acknowledged  the  neces- 
sity {Works,  i.  355;  ii.  551J.  It  is  soinewliat  curious  that 
a  college  exercise  fif  Webster,  written  in  iSoo,  on  the  ad- 
vantage of  extending  th.-  territory  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  preserved  {Muss.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  Oct.,  1SS4, 
p.  224).  Cf.  David  Kaiusay's  Oration  on  the  Cession  of 
Louisiana  (Charleston,  1S04),  and  Wm.  Duane's  Report  of 
ir  debate  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  />■/'.,  /5o,j,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi Question  (Philad.,  180.1).  The  purchase  was  in  fact 
quite  within  the  implied  constitutional  powers  which  the 
Federalists  had  always  contended  for,  and  Gouverneur 
Morris  and  Hamilton  were  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  this. 
The  tergiversation  of  Jefferson,  as  a  strict  constructionist, 
was  too  good  an  object  of  attack  to  be  neglected  ;  and  many 
Federalists  seemed  to  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  show 
Jetferson  what  true  strict  construction  was.  The  Federalist 
opposition  was  therefore  in  many  ways  very  vioknt.  FJsJier 
Ames  {Works,  i.  323)  wrote :  "  Now  by  adding  an  unnieas- 
Tired  world  beyond  the  Mississippi  we  rush  like  a  comet 
into  infinite  space.  In  our  wild  career  we  may  jostle  sonic 
other  world  out  of  its  orbit;  but  wo  shall  in  every  event 
quench  the  light  uf  our  own.''  Many  affected  to  believe 
in  the  worthlessness  of  the  territory,  and  alleged  thai  the 
purchase  was  bu;  a  means  adopteil  by  Jefferson  to  aid  IJo- 
lUiparte  in  a  critical  moment.  I'nr  such  antl  other  views, 
see  Sullivan's  Pnhlic  Men,  230;  Memoirs  of  Manasseh 
Cutlery  ii.  138;  Lfe  of  Wm.  Plittner,  .JO2  ;  those  of  Jn- 
slah  Quincy  in  F^ife  by  Kdnnind  Quincy,  89,  205,  213  ;  Loi- 
ing's  Hundred  Boston  Orators,  263.  Cf.  Hildreth.  iii.  22'i. 
William  Barrows,  ;n  his  I'nited  States  of  Yesterday,  etc, 
(Boston,  iKSS),  gives  some  stiiking  comparisons  to  induce 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  acquired  territory  (ch.  i),  and 
enlarges  upon  the  Eastern  je.dousy  of  the  West  (ch.  11). 
I  "f .  Uisliop  Robertson's  Loui<:iatia  Rurchase  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  tJw  American  system  (Am.  Hist.  .\sso.  Papers, 
vol.  i.,  N.  v..  1SS5) ;  and  An  Inquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  the  Foreii^n  Relations  of  the  Union  as  affected  hy 
the  late  measures  of  adminisirafion  (Phil.id.,  1806), 


-  The  WW  ot  the  trc.uj  is  ni  Statutes  at  Lari^--,  \  lii.  joi*: 
Treaties  and  Conventions,  2()'i-2So;  and  in  the  App.  of 
Marbois.  The  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  given  in  (iil- 
nian's  Monroe,  p.  262,  where,  in  ch,  4,  there  is  a  succinct 
narrative  of  the  negotiations.  The  French  side  is  told 
in  llarbe- Marbois's  Ilistoire  de  la  Luuisiane  ct  de  la 
cession  de  cette  colonic  par  la  France  aux  Etats-Ufiis  de 
CAtneriquc  (Paris,  1S29).  There  is  an  KngUsh  translation, 
said  to  be  by  Wni.  1*.  Fawrencc  (Philad.,  1S30).  Monrot: 
considered  Marhois's  book  to  be  friendly,  but  to  be  in  erroi- 
on  some  points.  'J'he  official  American  publications  are  the 
Amer.  State  Papers,  Por.  Relations,  ii.  525-544,  ,uid  the 
documents  which  Jefferson  put  forth  asan  Account  of  Louis- 
iana, heiug'  an  al'stract  of  dthuiuents  in  the  offices  {f  the 
Departments  of  State  and  of  the  Preasury  (Philad.,  1S03). 
Cf.  index  to  Poore's  Descriptive  Catalogue,  and  Benton's 
Debates,  iii.  On  Jefferson's  jiart,  see  his  Works,  iv.  431  ; 
Morse's  Jefferson,  ch.  14;  Randall's  Jejfcrson,  iii.  ch.  i 
and  2  ;  and  Parion's  fefferson,  ch.  '''4.  A  leading  defence 
of  his  action  is  Algernon  Sidney's  if  send.)  I'ituiicafion  of 
the  measures  of  ihe  present  administration  ( Hartford  i, 

For  general  references,  see  f-yman's  Diplomacy,  107  ; 
Oayarre's  Louisiana,  Spanish  Dominion  (3d  cd.  of  1SS5, 
vol.  iii.);  Monette's  Mississippi  I'alley  ;  Albach's  W?/;//?/^^, 
771 ;  Hildreth,  v.  44';,  478 ;  Tucker's  V.  .S".,  ii.  171  :  J.  C. 
Hamilton,  vii.  604  :  Schouler,  ii.  37-45.  240:  McMastur,  ii. 
('20 :  Von  Hoist,  i.  183;  ii,  548. 

For  more  particular  treatment  of  hounds,  see  (lanujlt, 
p.  !■)  1  Donaldson's  Public  Domain,  S-i-m;.  with  docu- 
ments; Sato's  Land  Qwsf ion.  40.  45. 

For  more  rondensed  nionoj^raphic  treatment,  see  Sparks's 
reviews  of  Marbois  in  AV.  Amer.  Rer:,  xxviii.  3S9,  Ai)ril, 
i82g,  and  xxx.  551,  April,  1830;  J.  M.  Peck  in  Christian 
Rez:,x\\.  555:  Atlantic  Monthly,  \\\\\.  301;  Bishop  Rob- 
ertson hi  Mag:  West,  ffisf.,  i.  383;  Oneida  Hist.  Soc. 
Trans.,  1.S81.  p.  161  ;  Judiie  T.  M.  Cooley'*^  '■Acquisition 
of  Louisiana"  in  no.  3.  Indiana  Hist.  Soc.  pamphlets  {lu- 
dianapolis,  1887);  Lalor,  Cyclopcedia  of  Political  Science, 
i.  91.  The  right  of  annexation  wa^  henceforth  consid- 
ered by  general  acquiescenci^  i>f  all  .  htical  i>arties  to  be 
within  the  powers  of  the  federal  jiovemmenl  ;  and  the 
movement  could  not  fail  to  establish  the  opinion  that  there 
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Note  to  Mai'  or  Ohio  (inwt  /ingf).  —  Vrom  llic  map  nivijn  in  John  Mdish's  /'r,m:/s  in  l/i,-  United  Slntrs,  'Soo- 
7,  rfop-// (Philad..  1S12),  .sIiowiiiK  tile  oriRiiul  arants.  (.'.  C  Baldwin  (/•."(ic/i'  tiM/is  of  Ohio  nvl  the  Wrsl.  ClLvelaml, 
1S7S,  p.  19)  cmimeiates  snme  nf  the  earlier  maps,  like  Fitch's,  i7Sf> ;  those  in  Kitchin's  UinWrSii!  Alias.  171/) ;  a  MS. 
.nap  by  John  Heckcwelder,  1796,  showint;  the  .southern  banks  of  Lake  Krie  (and  piven  in  fac-simile  in  the -l/ii^.  U'tst. 
//ist.,>.  110);  aMS.  map  of  the  Western  Reserve  by  .Selh  Pease,  1707!  by  Joseph  .Scott  of  Philad.,  179.5;  by  Jcdediah 
.Morse  in  the  Amcy.  Gazetteer^  1797- 

l-'hilicothe  was  founded  by  [leople  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  i79fi.and  rvas  the  scat  of  Kovernment.  iSoo-iNio.  11  f. 
Hart^r's  Mag..  Ixiii.  S55  ;  and  the  Pioneer  Record 0/  Ross  Comity,  Ohio,  by  Isaac  J.  Finley  and  Rufns  Putnam.)  (.'o- 
liimbus,  IheprcsiMit  capital,  was  not  founded  till  1S12  i^hll;.U'est.  I  fist..  March,  15S5.  p.  4"). 
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At  the  time  III  ilie  Louisiana  purchase  theie  were  joint  claims  of  I'ranci'  and  Spain  t<i  the  territory  lying 
«iit  of  the  Salfinc  Kiver.'  —  !•' ranee  basini;  it-  liulits  upon  tlie  occupation  Ijy  l.a  Salle,  and  Spain  upon  the 
xeneral  extent  of  her  Mexican  possessions.  I  he  I'nilcd  States  in  ac(|uirins  Louisiana  obtained  the  rights  of 
I'lance  to  reyions  west  of  the  Sabine,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Jetler.son  were  valid.-  1  he  <iiiesthm,  however, 
remained  in  dispute  till  1S19,  when  the  L'niteil  States,  in  her  tre.ity  with  Spain,  using  in  the  negotiations  tlu 
mail  of  John  Melish.  "imjiroved  to  Jan.  1.  iSiS,"  abandoned  all  claims  beyond  the  S.ibinc.''  This  liui 
was  reattirmed  by  a  tre.ity  with  Mexico,  then  become  (iSJi)  independent,  in  i.Sj.S.*  and  again  after  Texas 
acc|uired  iiulepeiulence,  by  a  treaty  with  that  new  commonwealth  in  1.S3S.  'I'exas  b>  this  time  was  largely 
iKipulated  from  tin'  Soutlurn  States,  and  tenders  to  inircluise  the  region  had  been  made  by  the  United  States 
go\ernmenlin  kSj;  and  i.s^ci,  but  .Mexico  declined  to  sell.'''  Jhe  .\merican  organizing  spirit  of  the  settlers 
tinally  made  of  that  part  <  t  the  joint  territory  of  Texas  and  Co.diiiila,  which  w,is  (mder  .Vnierican  influence,  a 
separate  State  of  the  Mexican  dominion,  and  when  Santa  .\nna  in  iSj;  attonijited  to  reduce  its  political  cim 
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wiic  jMAvers  irnplifd.  .»•»  well  iis  t-x pressed,  in  the  Omstitu- 
tidi). 

rpiiii  St.  LuiiU  nihl  i\s  ri'latiuns  tu  l.nuisiaiia,  ami  {{•< 
Mibsequcnt  tr.insfcr  uiulur  tht-  treaty  uf  iSo.i.  see  M.  Tarvcr 
ill  U'vsitrn  'journal,  ii.  71  ;  lllinon  Monthly.  \\.  312,  355; 
Mag,  A  me  t\  //«/.,%■.  J04;  V.  \..  Hillmrs  Annals  0/  Sf. 
Louis  (St.  Lotiis,  1SS6);  O.  \V.  Ci.llet  oil  I'iurre  l.atlede 
i.i.Huesl  aiut  the  (umidinKof  St.  Louis,  in  JA/^'.  ll'fit.  Hist., 
Aiij;.,  iS^5  ;  and  on  tlie  transfer  of  Vpper  j.ouisiana.  bv 
Collet,  in  //■/(/.,  May,  iy.S5,  p.  65. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  was  the  oppurtuiiity  of  Ed- 
ward IJvinfjston.  He  removed  to  New  Orleans,  and  pro- 
teeded  to  adjust  the  old  laws  of  l-'nince  and  Spain  to  the 
new  conditions,  forming;  what  is  known  as  the  Livingston 
Tode.  C'f.  C  IL  Hunts  l.ij'tof  Eaw.  Livingston  {'\.  Y., 
i8'^>4'l,  and  L.  L.  Hunt's  Mrs,  Kdw.  J.ivingsfou  (X.  V.. 
1S8M.  Cable's  Creole f  0/ Louisiana ["S.  Y.,  i^S^,  — ch.  2of 
describes  the  condition  of  New  Orleans  at  the  lime  of  the 
acquiMtion.  Wilkinson  was  now  put  in  cnmmand  at  New- 
Orleans  (ALr/noirs.  ii.  ;  histories  of  Louisiana  by  (layarrd 
and  Martin). 

The  principal  descriptions  of  I.,ouisiana  dnrinj;  tliese 
years  are :  — 

Haudry  dc  Lozieres*  J'oj'age  ii  la  Louisiane,  tyq^-qS 
(Piiris,  1S02),  and  Seeond  Voyage  (Paris,  1S05),  in  two  vols.. 

In  i7<)Ct,  General  V.  Callot  was  sent  by  Adet,  the  Krencli 
minister  to  the  United  States,  to  explore  and  reimrl  upon 
the  territ()ry  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches. 
When  Callot  died,  in  iSos,  his  results  had  been  printed 
both  in  French  and  Knirlish,  the  latter  translation  being 
made  under  the  anihor's  eye.  The  sheets  were  unused  till 
1H2C1,  when  most  of  them  were  destroyed  :  but  such  as  were 
reserved  were  publis'.icd  as  I'oyage  ifans  PA  intrigue  se/>- 
tentvionah^  avtc  itn  atlas  de  jiO  ear/es,  etc.  {Paris.  iS;6), 
and  as  A  youruey  in  Xortlt  Atnerica  (Paris.  \'<i<t^ — sec 
Sabih,  iv.  14,460-611. 

P.M.  Perrin  du  Lac's  I'oyage  ilans  les  deu.r  Loitisianes 
et  chez  les  nations  du  Missouri,  par  les  Etats-Unis,  VOhio 
et  les  pro^'inces  qui  It  hordent  en  rSo/,  r^oj  et  iSoj  ;  a7>ec 
itn  a/>ercu  des  ina^urs,  des  usages,  du  caraetere  et  des 
I'outunies  religieuses  et  civiles  des  peuples  de  res  dii'erses 
ionfrees  (Paris,  iSo;):  and  abridged  in  Knglish,  Travels 
thmngh  the  Two  Louisianas  and  among  the  Savage  Xa^ 
,.onsof  the  Missouri  {\.t\\\A^w.  1^07). 

C.  C.  Robin's  J'orage  dans  Pinierieur  de  la  Louisiane. 
•/<■-.   /.S()j-/.Vt>6 ( Paris,  1807^. 

Pienpnn-Dnvallon's  I'ue  de  la  colonic  espagnole  du  Mis- 
rissi/>f>i.  on  des  proj'imes  de  Louisiane  et  Floride  oecideu- 
title  en  I'finn/e  rSo3  (V.\ns,  iSo^l:  and  an  Knglish  transla- 
tion. Travels  in  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  in  the  year 
/S02,  giving  a  corrert  picture  of  those  countries.  [AnoH.\ 
'Transl.  from  the  French,  with  notes.  C-^'c,  hy  John  Da- 
:'/t'i  (New  Yitrk,  iSof*i. 

H.  M.  RrnckenridizeV  Journal  of  a  i-ov.ige  n/i  the  Mis- 
souri in  iSii  (P)altimorc.  I>^I^).  2d  ed.),  and  his  l'ie7vs  of 
L.ouisiana,  eontaiuine^  g'^'^C-'  statisti  al,  ami  hist,  notes 
iPiif-luirL',  i'*i4;   Baltimore,  1S17). 

.■\nios  Stoddard's  SA'etches  hist,  ami  descriptive  of  Louis- 
iana (Phil.,  i^i2\ 


Win.  l)arby'h  Geog.  Description  oj  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ami  (Philad.,  iHio). 

In  1H04,  L'ongress  bad  set  up  tliai  portion  of  Louisiana 
south  of  3J-'  N.  lat.  as  tlie  lerril(»iy  of  Orleans;  and  in 
i8t3  its  limits  were  restricted  on  the  north  ti>  :ii'^,  when  ii 
was  admitted  as  the  State  of  Louisiana,  with  the  Pearl 
Kiver  as  its  ImxiiuIs  on  Florida.  The  trans- Mississippi 
region  north  of  31^  was  for  a  while  the  (Ustrict  of  Louisi- 
ana, an  adjunct  of  the  territory  of  Indiana;  and  so  contin 
lied  til)  iSo:;,  wlien  it  became  a  separate  territory,  whit  h 
after  1812  was  called  Missouri  Territory,  From  this  the 
region  south  ot  3')'^  30^  was  taken  in  iS|,,  tt>  constitute  tin- 
territory  of  Arkansaw,  and,  with  s<nnewhat  curt.iiled  lim- 
its, it  became  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  i83f>.  The  region 
still  f.irther  north  became  the  State  of  Missouri  in  1S20. 
From  this  time  till  1^34  the  more  northerly  parts  were  nui 
under  local  jurisdiclion,  but  ."^t  this  last  dale  ihey  were  added 
temporarily  10  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  remained  so 
till  the  creation  of  the  Slaieof  Michigan  in  183^1.  The  later 
divisions  of  the  States  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  has  l)een  already  nieii- 
tioueil.  (iannett's  Honndaries  0/  the  United  States  gives 
the  definite  bounds  of  all  these  States. 

'  As  to  the  counter-claims  in  the  last  ceniury,  see  H.  H. 
Hancroft's  Xo.  Mex.  States,  \.  625-26,  with  references. 

-  The  western  boundary  of  Louisiana  was  the  Rio  Hravu 
del  Norie  or  Rio  (Irande,  if  we  allow  that  La  Salle,  in  tak- 
ing possession  at  tlie  Hay  of  St.  Hernard,  carried  riglits  to 
the  great  river  whith  was  midway  between  his  post  and  tlir 
nearest  S|ianisli  settlement  at  Panueo. 

■'  An  attempt  liad  been  made  Ui  settle  ihe  dispute  in  1805 
{President's  Message,  Dec.  6,  1S05;  A tner.  State  J'apen, 
Foreign  AV/.,  ii.  6^12-65).  In  1818,  J.  Q.  Adams,  as  Secre- 
larj'  of  State,  proposed  for  the  first  time  to  extend  the  line 
on  the  41'^paiallel  to  the  Pacific:  but  the  terms  finally 
agreed  upon,  Feb.  22,  1S19,  were  to  follow  the  Sabine  River 
lo  ^P  N.  lat,  thence  due  north  to  the  Red  River,  thence  up 
the  Red  River  to  100'^  meridian,  thence  due  north  to  thi' 
Arkansas  River,  thence  to  the  source  of  that  river.  They 
were  led  to  suppobe  that  this  carried  ihe  line  to  42*^  N.  lat., 
whence  the  line  went  due  west  to  the  Pacific.  Later  sur- 
veys showed  that  the  source  was  far  south  of  42^;  and  so, 
by  an  alternative  provision  of  the  treaty,  the  line  was  run 
due  north  till  ii  struck  42^^.  The  line  between  the  N.  W. 
corner  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  S.  E.corner  of  Idaho 
is  now  obliterated  (A mer.  State  Papers^  For.  Rel.,  iv.455, 
530.  615,  or  Monroe's  message,  Feb.  22,  i8i<j;  Luis  Onis's 
Memoir  upon  the  negotiation  between  Spain  and  the  U.  S., 
Halt.,  1S21),  The  corres])ondenceof  Secretary  Adams  and 
the  Spani-^h  minister.  Don  Luis  de  Onis,  between  July<>- 
1S17,  and  March,  1818,  accompanies  the  President's  mes- 
sage of  March  14.  1S18.  Ani<>ng  these,  the  letter  of  Adams, 
March  12,  181S.  presents  fully  the  American  claims  as  to 
boundaries,  supported  by  historical  evidence.  Long  wa-) 
after  this  sent  to  explore  this  region,  and  his  Account  \\a^ 
published  at  Philad.,  1*23,  in  two  vols. 

*  Statutes  at  Large^  viii.  374  ;  Treaties  and  Comrntions, 
1S5. 

■"  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Jife.rico,  v.  155,  and  references. 
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(,'/  thi'  State  of  LouUt- 


tlitinii  111  une  of  greater  dependence  on  the  central  government,  a  revolution  followed,  and  on  March  i,  1836,  a 
ilt'ctaration  of  independence  was  promhljjatcd.'  (icn.  Houston,  in  April,  led  a  small  band  of  Texans  aKainst 
Santa  Anna's  niiiLli  larger  force,  captured  tlic  Mexican  President,  and  wrun>;  an  acknowledgment  ol  indepen 
dence  from  him.  .md  (tpcned  the  way  fni  regular  diplomatic  nlations  with  the  I'nited  .States,  which  however, 
in  iS^7,  refused  to  entertain  the  'It-xan  proposal-,  for  annexation,  while  they  acknowledged  licr  independence.- 
The  course  of  politics  in  the  liiited  Status,  however,  soon  built  up  a  Soutliern  party  of  annexation,  wluch 
readily  fouml  Northern  adherents:  anil  the  scheme  was  formulated,  or,  as  its  opposers  cctntended.  a  plot  was 
ilevised,  which,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Senate  of  Tyler's  time.'  was  consummated  in  Tnlks  achninistra- 
lion.^ 

The  nuiveinent  towards  anne\ation  li.ul  Ijeen  for  some  time  g.itheriug  impetus,'  and  pari>  lines  becanu. 
sharply  drawn. —  tlie  South  and  its  sympathizers  ileemiiiL;  the  lepresentation  that  it  would  give  them  in 
Con|;ress  necessary  to  offset  the  growing  i»reponderance  of  the  Nfulh.  In  ihe  North  the  opponents  divided 
themselves  into  those  who  would  preserve  that  preponderance,  as  destined  to  exterminate  slavery,  who  held 
the  measure  to  be  tu-vond  the  pitwers  granted  to  Congress  by  tlie  Constitutit)n,  and  who  ileprecated  it  as  a 
step  to  war  with  Mexico  and  further  conquest.     Calhoun  was  the  leader  of  the  aggressive  annexationists.'- 

Tiie  (inal  annexation  cuniplicalod  the  (piestion  of  bounds.  The  successors  of  Santa  Anna  did  not  agree  to 
his  recognition  of  Texan  independence,  and  it  was  a  dispute  in  any  event  whether  tlie  limits  of  Texas  on 
the   Mexican  side  should  be  the   Nueces   Kiver  or  the   Kin  (Irande.  still  farther  to  the  west.'     Ileyond  tlie 
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*  0[  the  separate  histories  of  Texas  (on  tlie  name  of 
Texas,  see  Mit^^.  Atner.  ffist.y  Keh,,  iSM2,p.  145  ;  and  H.  H. 
Bancroft's  A'('.  Mexican  Slates.  V)'*>  covering  it-.  i)re-an- 
nexation  days,  llie  chief  is  M.  Vn.ikmn's  ///>/.  0/  Texas, 
i685-i.S46(N.  v.,  1S5'.),  in  two  vols.  ( Xhers  of  less  impor- 
tance are  bv  N.  I>.  Maillard  (London,  1842);  J.  M.  Mor- 
phis  (N.  v..  1S74);  .ind  H.  S.  Thrall  (N.  Y.,  187'.).  The 
best  account  of  the  disiiiiition  fioin  Mexico  is  in  H.  H. 
Bancroft's  Afexua,  v.  ch.  7.  An  address  by  an  actor  of  the 
times,  Ashbel  Sniiih,  Reutiniscemes  of  the  Texas  A'('/«/'//V 
(Galveston,  iS;^).  makes  no.  1  nf  the  Publ.  <if  the  Hist. 
See.  of  Galveston.  There  are  varions  pa|KTson  the  history 
of  Texas  during  its  republic  days  in  the  Texas  Almanac 
for  1H59,  and  in  the  Afa^^.  Anur.  Hist. :  vol.  ii.,  the  Alamo 
(p.  1)  and  Houston  (p.  577);  ili.,  in  1H36  (May);  iv.,  San 
Jacinto  (p.  32);  viii.,  San  Jacinto  (|i,  55);  ix.,  the  coloniza- 
tion (p.  157);  xi..  the  republic  (p.  3S);  xi  ,  Houston's  In- 
dian life  (p.  401);  xii.,  the  diplomacy  leading  to  annexation 
(p.  101),  —  not  to  natne  others,  and  Kenben  M.  Potter  is  the 
author  of  many  of  tiiem.  The  career  of  Sam.  Houston  is 
closely  connected  with  the  theme.  Cf.  C.  Kdward  Lester's 
Sam.  Houston  and  his  Republic  (1^4'!).  writteh  wuh  Hous- 
ton's privity ;  a  Life  of  S.  //.  (N.  Y.,  1S55)  ;  William  Cary 
Crane's  Life  and  select  literary  remains  of  Sam.  ffouston 
(Philad.,  18S5),  in  two  vols.,  forna-d  with  the  aid  (tf  Hous- 
ton's papers,  and  embixlying  his  messages,  etc.  as  Presi- 
dent of  Texas.  Another  jjcrsonal  narrative  is  Col.  [David] 
Croc  keifs  exploits  and  adi'entures  in  Texas  ;  togei/ierivith 
a  topographical ^  historical,  and  political  vie^v  of  Texas. 
Written  by  himself.  The  narrative  brought  doivn  from 
the  death  of  Col.  Crockett  to  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.,  by 
an  eye-7vitness  (Philad.,  1S36).  Other  contemporary  rec- 
ords are:  Henry  Str.art  Foote's  Ttxas  and  the  'Tcxans 
(Philad.,  1841),  in  two  vols.,  to  the  end  of  the  Texan  revo- 
hition  ;  \V.  Kennedy's  hise  and  Trogress  of  Texas  iXA'tn- 
don,  1H41 ;  N.  Y.,  1S44).  Cf.  also  .(  'Texas  scraf-hook. 
Made  up  of  thi  hJstoryy  biography^  and  miscellany  of 
Texas  ami  its  people  (New  York  [1875])  ;  and  Benton's 
Thirty  i^ears'  /'/>:(' (i.  ch.  144-5).  There  are  alsncontem- 
Ijorary  observations  in  C.  Newell's  //isf.  of  the  Revolution 
in  Texas  {"i^,  Y.,  1S3H),  and  in  '/'//(■  orit^in  and  true  causes 
of  the  Texas  insurrection  (Philad.,  1836^. 

'  Cf.  the  message  of  President  Jackson,  Dee.  21,  1836, 
on  the  political,  military,  and  civil  condition  of  Texas,  in 
Doc.  ?o,  24th  Cong.^  2d  sess.  (\Vashini;ton,  1S36).  Van 
Puren  sent  in  a  message  (m  the  subject.  Sept.  30. 1837.  The 
conser\-ative  revolt  from  any  spirit  of  acquisition  i>  \\ell 
shown  in  Dr.  W.  E.  Chaniiiiig's  Letter  to  Henry  Clay 
(.Boston,  1837),  which  the  Mexican  p.ipers  were  iilad  to 
translate  and  publish  (Mexico,  18,^7). 

■^  Cf.  Messages  of  May  31  and  June  3,  1S44  ;  and  the  AV- 
port  of  Com.  an  Foreign  Affairs,  Feb.   4.  1845  ;  Theo. 


•Sedgwick's  Thoughts  on  the  annexation  of  Te.xas  (N.  Y., 
1S44I;  and  C.  J.   IngersolPs   V'ieiv  of  the  Texas  Question 

(\Vashin^ton,  1844).  « 

■*  The  varying  views  of  tlie  publie  at  the  time  came  out 
in  the  Congressional  s|ieeches  of  Archer,  Bayly,  Benton, 
t'iddings,  Kennedy.  Merrick,  Piitter,  Rives,  Rn>k,  Tilden, 
Weller,  Wiley.  Woodbury,  —not  to  name  others,  for  which 
-.fe  Benton's  Deluttes.  For  documents,  see  index  to  Poore's 
Descriptive  i  \italoguc. 

•'  Xiles\  Reg.,  Ixii.  138;  Benton's  Thirty  i'ears,  \\.  ch. 
24;  Von  Hoist's  History,  ii.  eh.  7;  Yoakunrs  Tc-xas,  ii.  ; 
Lester's  Sam.  //oustou  ;  Jay's  Review  of  the  Mexican 
li'ar ;  S.  J.  May's  Reminiscences  of  the  A  nti  •  Slajvry 
Convict:  Goodell's  Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery. 

*  Cf.  Benton's /?f^//M,  xii.  7f^>4;  his  Thirty  Years,  ii.  '•h. 
'35i  '.l8-i4-<  148;  and  Roosevelt's  Henton,  ch.  13;  Vnn 
Hoist's  History,  ii.  55t,  585,  and  his  Calhoun,  222;  Cal- 
houn's Works, \\'.  ;  Xiles^s  Reg.y\x\\.  172,  2v>;  Tucker's 
U.  S.,  iv.  i\i,  32  < ;  L.  (J.  Tylur's  Tylers,  ii.  2i;o,  anil  his 
pajMirinihe  Mag.  Anter.  ///j/'.,  June,  18S2,  p.  177.  The 
constitutional  arKument  in  opposition  found  its  strongest 
presentation  in  Webster  (lienton's  Debates;  \Vebstei's 
Speeches;  Curtis's  Webster,  ii.  231,  247.  253).  J.  Q.  Ad- 
ams had  attacked  the  project  early  and  late  f\*nn  Hoist,  ii. 
'03:  Delnites,  xiii.,  xvi.  :  his  Memoirs,  x\.\.  The  .inti- 
slavery  front  is  depicted  in  such  books  as  Wilson's  Slave 
l\nver ;  Greeley's  A  mer.  Conflict,  eh.  u;  Gcor>;e  W.  Ju- 
lian's Polit.  Recoil.,  /S^o-i^.Sj  (Chicago.  18^4^  and  tl»e 
numerous  anti-slavery  writings  of  that  and  of  latei  days 
In  general,  on  the  iM)lilical  asiJects  of  the  movement,  see 
Benton's  Debates,  xv.,  etc. :  .\'iles\i  Reg.,  Ixvi.  ;  Von 
Hoist,  ii.  and  iii.  ;  Draper's  Civil  War,  i.  ch.  22  ;  Scluirz's 
CAiv.  ii- ch.  24,25;  Parton's  Jackson,  \\\.  654;  Sumner's 
Jackson.  355:  the  siieeehes  of  all  the  le.iding  political  char- 
acters, like  Clay.  Calhoun,  Choate  fS.  G.  Brown*s  Life  0/ 
R.  Choatr,  3d  ed.  141)!,  Wiuthrop  {.Iddresses,  i.\  not  to 
name  otlit'is.  Tucker  and  Gay  are  the  only  considerable 
general  histories  of  repute  which  comedown  late  enough 
The  popnlrir  periodical  treatment  uill  be  reached  through 
Toole's  I tulex,\>.  i2(/>:  the  large  number  of  Congressional 
documents  through  Poore's  Desc.  Catalogue,  p.  1376.  The 
resolutiiins  in  Congress  to  annex  and  admit  Texas  are  in 
Statutes  at  Large,  v.  7«>7  ;  ix.  108.  Some  of  the  more  es- 
sential dociunents  are  in  the  Statesman's  Mannal,  Donald- 
son's Public  Domain,  \2\\  and  those  bearing  on  consti- 
tutional relations  are  in  Towie,  p.  3''>7,  etc.  There  is  no 
good  key  to  the  numerous  pam|)hlets  which  the  di'^cussions 
elicited.  One  of  tlie  earliest  survt-ys  among  such  is  Veto's 
Thoughts  on  the  proposed  A  tinexatton  of  Te.cas,  originaUy 
published  in  the  X.  ]'.  Rj-euing  Tost,  .md  later  separately. 
'  The  Texas  government,  Dec.  19.  1836,  had  announced 
the  Kio  Grande  as  its  bounds  on  Mexico. 
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Nueces,  however,  Texas  had  not  established  practical  jurisdiction.  The  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  take 
military  occupation  ol  the  country  up  to  the  Kio  Grande  brought  on  the  Mexican  War,  as  was  evidently 
hoped  that  it  would 


GULF  OF 
ME.XICO 


BOUNDS  WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI.* 

*  The  4qth  parallel  was,  by  the  cunveniioii  of  iKiS,  made  the  r<i  .thcni  boundary  west  uf  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  Uncky  Mountains,  which  are  indicated  by  the  line  of  crosses  (x x  x  x) ;  thence  to  salt  water,  by  the  treaty  of  184'); 
anH  '1, 1|y  determined,  us  run  among  the  islands,  out  to  the  ocean  by  the  arbitration  of  llie  German  enii>cror  in  1K72.  The 
pu  'mv  of  Louisiana  (iHo.i),  as  coverinf;  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  left  the  bound.t 
on  the  Spanish  possessions  somewhat  uncertain  till  the  Florida  treaty  uf  1S19  settled  the  line  as  beginning  at  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  thence  passing  up  the  Sabine  River  along  the  doited  line  to  the  Red  River,  which  it  followed,  and  then  turning; 
due  north  on  the  line  (—  •  —  •  — )  to  the  Arkansas  River,  thence  to  its  source,  from  which  it  ran  due  north  to  the  42°  N. 
lat.,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific.  The  annexation  of  Texas  (1K45)  included  the  territory  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  up  the  latter  to  its  source,  and  thence  due  north  to  an  affluent  of  the  Arkansas,  out  of  which,  by  purchase 
from  Texas,  the  United  States  adde<l  i>ortions  to  other  States,  as  the  map  shows.  Tlie  narrow  strip  between  the  Indian 
Territory  and  New  Mexico  was  retained  as  public  lands.  The  treaty  of  Guadalu|M:  Hidalgo  (1S4S)  added  the  reginu 
south  of  42'^  and  v.est  of  the  upper  Rio  (irandc  and  the  meridian  line  from  its  source,  and  north  of  Rio  Gila  and  the  con- 
necting lines  from  its  mouth  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  its  sourie  to  the  Rio  Grande.    The  strip  between  Rio  Gila  and  (he 

present  bounds  on  Mexico  ( • ),  stretching  from  the  Colorado  to  the  Rio  Grande,  constituted  the  Gadsden 

purchase  (1851).  Maps  sliowiug  the  territorial  acquisitions  and  changes  in  boundaries  are  numerous:  in  Donaldson's 
PuMic  Domain^  Walker's  Statistical  Atiax,  Ctnsus  of  /S70  ;  McMasterS  United  States^  ii. ;  Fisher's  Outlines  of  Utii- 
Xfersal  /listory  ;  H.  E.  Scudder's ///V/.  thiitedStates^  279;  \\cx;ku<\*:v  ]o\\\\sUm's  United  States,  167;  Mai^.  Auier.  flist.^ 
Oct.,  1 88/),  p.  313?  yournnl  Atner.  Geo}^.  Soc.^  xiv.  (18S2);  liulletinj  no.  j,  accompanying  a  paper  by  (Jeneral  K.  I*.  Vide 
on  the  "  Frontiers  of  the  United  States,**  —  not  to  name  others.  These  maps  not  infrequently  fail  to  correspond  with 
each  other  in  minor  particulars,  as  in  including  Oregon  in  Louisiana  ( McMaster's  is  far  wrong  in  the  bounds  of  Oregon), 
the  making  of  Kentucky  a  part  of  the  Public  Domain,  the  extension  of  Louisiana  to  the  iVrdido  River,  and  unless  thi 
scale  is  large,  the  projection  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  nd  tlie  Pennsylvania  triangle  are  often  overlooked. 

For  general  treatment  of  the  subject  Fee  .'^.  W.  Stockton  on  "  The  areas  and  political  divisions  of  the  United  States. 
i77^'"'87'^',"  in  the  Sfatistiral Atlas  of  the  Ninth  Ct'nsus,  and  H,  A.  Hinsdale's  "  Hounding  the  Original  United  States," 
in  Ma_c    ll'j'tteyn  History,  Srpt,,  tSS^,  p.  41 » ;  and  of  course  the  government  publications  of  Donaldson  and  Gannett. 
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Texas  had  undertaken  Iicr  rcvdlt  from  Mexico  with  little  or  no  financial  resources.*  except  so  far  as  her 
public  lan^ls  coulil  Ix.*  pledged  for  revenue  and  she  cimld  collect  ini|>ort  tUities.  To  meet  these  l(»ans  shs 
reserved  these  public  lands  at  annexation,  and  losing  her  duties,  the  settlenjcnt  of  the  future  Ixninds  which 
she  should  have  as  a  State  secured  to  her  a  sum  of  5io.ooo.ooo  from  the  I'nited  States  in  conii>ensation  for 
lands  which  she  claimed  by  a  northerly  extension  of  her  territory,  and  which  she  alxindemed  under  the  Con- 
gressional Boundary  Act  of  Sept.  <)  (consummated  Dec.  i ;).  iS;o.  New  Mexico  had  Iwcn  occupied  duriiiij  the 
war  by  (Jen.  Kearny.-  and  was  now  set  up  .l^  a  territory,  with  bounds  un  the  State  of  Texas  fixed  by  the 
52^  parallel  of  \,  latitude  and  tlie  10;  meridian,  while  a  strip  iM'tween  yd^  }o'  and  ;;^  N,  lat..  and  lying 
between  the  Indian   Territory  .md  New  Mexico,  was  also  included  in  the  cession.-* 

The  annexation  under  the  treaty  of  f;uadalu|»e  Hidalgo^  added  to  the  I'nited  States  the  territory  of  Cr.li- 
tornia^  Nevada,  I'tah,  Arizona,  the  westerly  portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  and  the  southwesterly 
part  of  W'ycmiini;,  and  necessitated  a  new  boundary  line  on  Mexico,  runnini;  from  tlic  I'acirtc  easterly  in  an 
irregular  way,  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  nd  degree  of  north  latitude,  till  it  reached  the  Riu  (irande.  then 
to  the  (iulf  of  Mexici*/'* 

At  the  time  of  tlic  acquisition  of  Louisiana  there  was  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.  The  French  had  lx:st  known  the  upper  valleys,  both  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  and  the 
originr.1  autlinritics  are  given  by  Margry/'  After  the  occupation  of  I.ouisiaii.i.  the  Initcd  States  government 
dispatched  an  expedition  under  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  to  discover  the  springs  of  the  great  river." 


*  W.  M.  (Jouge's  /•'isnt/  //at.  0/  I'exas, 

^  This  tended  to  roiupl!c.itc  the  bound.iry  disputes  with 
Texas.  Cf.  Webster's  letter  to  Gov.  Hell,  .Aug.  5,  1850,  in 
li^'ifrks,  vi.  479. 

^  Public  Domain^  115,  and  (lannett,  p.  105.  The  crea- 
tion of  Colorado  in  1*^^11  and  of  Arizona  in  iSftji  has  diniin- 
i>>hed  its  original  territory. 

*  teb.  3,  1.S454.     SUUiitetai  Large,  ix.  •>«. 

''  The  particular  definition  of  this  line  (Oannctt,  p.  2.\ 
was  marked  on  a  copy  of  a  .!/!»/  of  the  Umted  Mexken 
States.  Revised  ed.,  pudiished  at  X.  )'.,  z'?^;.  h  J-  /^v 
turuell^  annexed  to  the  treaty.  What  is  called  die  ( *adsden 
Purchase,  l>eing  mainly  the  smithern  watershed  of  the  Rio 
Gila  (the  Mesilla  Valley),  was  also  obtained  from  Mexico, 
Dec.  30,  185,1,  Statutes  at  Large^  x.  1031,  completing  the 
Ixiunds  tm  Mexico  as  at  present  established.  Cf.  (lanneti, 
J2 ;  H.  \\,  Bancroft's  Mexico,  v.  ^tji*.  Report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  war  communicaiitti^  the  report  of  Lieut. -Coi.  {J, 
D.  I  Grahtiin  on  the  subject  of  tlie  boundary  line  l*etn<een 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  (Washington,  1^52),  and  the 
United  States  ami  Mexico  boundary  jz/rrrj'j  (Washington, 
'857-5')),  i»  J  vols.  The  difficulties  of  nnniin^  the  new 
line  arc  explained  by  General  K.  L.  Viele  in  the  .-truer. 
Geog.  Soc.  /iulletin,  1SS2,  no.  5,  who  slates  that,  afttr  it*. 
rectification  by  the  Gadsck'n  purchase,  it  was  marki-d  with 
extreme  precision.  Upon  the  line  as  marked  hy  the  ireatv 
of  (luadalupc  Hidalgo,  the  commissioners  of  the  two  coun- 
tries could  not  agree  ( /*w(V/V-  Domain^  p.  13^*). 

The  most  useful  of  the  maps  of  the  New  Mexico  region, 
and  on  the  routes  from  Fort  Leavenwi>rth  to  Santa  Ke, 
thence  to  Koit  Smith,  is  that  in  Josiah  Gregg's  Commerce 
of  the  Prairies  or  a  journal  of  a  Santa  F'e  trader  iS.  Y., 
1S44).  On  the  contributions  to  geographical  knowledj;e  by 
the  early  Santa  KtS  traders,  see  /fist,  if  Kansas,  4'  (Chi- 
cago, i38.i),  p.  54,  etc.  Lt.  W.  H.  Kniory's  Map  of  Texas^ 
1844,  was  published  by  the  War  Department. 

George  W.  KeudalPf  Texas  San. a  /■>  Exf^edition  (N. 
v.,  1844)  has  a  map  of  the  region  between  the  k;^  and  38"^ 
parallels  and  the  91'^  and  n\i^  muritllan. 

"  Dhouvertrs^  etc.,  vol.  vi.  McM.ister  (li.  151'^  notes  the 
condition  of  knowledge  at  the  end  of  the  einhteenth  centurj'. 

'  His  narrative  was  published  as  An  account  of  cx^di- 
tutns  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  throut^h  the  west- 
em  f>arts  of  Louisiana.,  to  the  sources  of  the  Ari-ansaw, 
Kans^  La  Platte,  and  Pierre  Juan  rivers ;  performed  by 
order  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  during  the 
years  rSojt  rSoO,  and  1&07.  A  nda  tour  through  the  interior 
parts  of  Xe^v  Spain^  in  /S'07.  /llus.  by  map^  and  charts. 
it^ith  A  ppendixes  and  A  tlas{Vh'\\.\.,  1810),  in  two  volumes; 
and  republished  as  Exploratory  Trarvls,  etc.  (London, 
iSm).     There  are  also  Trench  aiul  Dutch  versions  (Paris, 


1811-1S12;  .Amsterdam,  iSu).  Cf.  Life  of  Pike, hy  Henry 
Whitinji,  in  Sparks's  Amcr.  fiiog.,  2d  scries;  Minnesota 
ffist.  Coll.,  i.  V'-'^i  and  f/ist.  of  Kansas,  large  cpiarto  tChi- 
cago,  iSSii,  p.  50. 

A  later  exploration  is  recorded  in  the  travels  of  Giacomo 
Constantino  Mellrami,  La  dfcoux'erte  des  sources  dn  Mis- 
sissippi et  de  lit  Riz'i^re  Sanglante.  Description  du  cours 
.■ntier  du  Mississippi  Observations  sur  les  morurs,  etc.  de 
plusienrs  nations  indi(nnes,etc.  ^Nouvclle-Oi  leans,  iHj4>,  or 
in  the  Fnglish  version,  Pilgrimage  in  Europe  and  A  mer- 
ica,  leatting  fo  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
^i/f\'  and  Biootly  rir-er ;  ivith  a  description  of  the  course 
of  the  former  and  of  the  CJ/i/W  ( l-omUm,  iSaW).  Cf.  Min- 
nesota ffist.  Soc.  Coliictious,  iSf.^,  p.  13. 

Of  Liter  record  arc  the  lMH.ksi)f  Henry  R.  Sch»Milcraft : 
Xarratr:'e  Journal  of  travels  through  the  uortlm'estern 
regions  of  the  United  .States,  extending  from  Detroit 
through  the  great  i  haiu  of  A  mericau  Lakes,  to  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  year  /ijo  (Albany,  1821). 
In  an  nfficial  expedition  i<f  the  govenunent,  authorized  in 
iSfj,  he  traceil  the  origjiinf  the  Mississippi  in  Itasca  Lake, 
and  published  at  New  York,  in  1834,  his  Xarratirr  of  an 
expedition  through  the  upper  Mississippi  to  Itasca  Lake, 
the  actual  sourie  of  the  .Mississippi  River.  His  final  book 
was  his  Summary  Xarratite  of  an  Exploratory  Expe- 
dition to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  /.S.v,  re- 
sumed  and  completed  by  the  discovery  of  its  origin  in 
Itasca  Lake  in  /5.;j  (Rhilad.,  i854-iK;5).  Cf.  his  Indian 
Tribes,  \.  14;.  1.48.  The  reimrt  and  map  of  Lieut.  J.  Allen, 
who  accompanied  SihiMilcrafi.  is  in  Ex.  DtK.  no.  ^J3i,  Elrst 
session^  zjtd  Congress.  iCf.  Warren's  f\xcific  R.  R.  Rept.^ 
p.  27.)  !see  references  in  AlUlmne,  ii.  1(^52;  Duytkinck, 
ii.  152.  Schoolcraft  fantastically  formed  the  name  thus: 
VERITAS  (  ViTT.  The  more  detailed  rejmrt  (1845,  with 
mapdated  ':'.-t7Wif  Jean  N.  Nicollet, on  the  hydrograph- 
ical  basin  of  tlie  IpiKT  Mississippi,  shows  that  there  are 
fee<lers  of  Lake  Itasca,  wliitli  may  be  deemed  the  ultimate 
sources  nf  the  ureat  nver.  Nicollet's  re|x)rt  and  map  is  in 
Senate  fyoc.  ho.  Jij,  j6//*  Cong.,  2ti sess,,  1S43.  The  orig- 
inal larger  map  had  Iwen  published  the  previous  year;  and 
W.irren  (p.  41)  calls  it  "one  nf  ihe  greatest  contributions 
made  to  American  geography."  Still  further  delaiUd  cx- 
aminationt,asmadei'iS55-5«),  and  i87|;-76)  hy  the  eneineers 
of  the  C  .S.  lake  survey  and  the  survcyor-Keneral  of  Min 
ncsota,  show  that  the  princi|)al  feeder  broadens  into  .1  small 
lake,  called  Klk  Lake-  and  it  is  this  lake  that  Capt-  Wiltatd 
(tiazier  vi  ited  at  a  later  day  (iRSi),  and  claimed  to  have 
first  discovered  in  it  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  (Royal 
(reog.  Soc.  f^roc,  Jan.,  iSs^i.  The  ciaim  is  lonsidered  au- 
d.icious.  Cf.  The  Sources  of  the  .Mississippi,  their  discoz'- 
erit  s,  real  and  pretended,  a   report   by    James  fl.   ftaht  r 
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The  complications  of  tlic  nortliern  Ixiiindarv  of  the  U.  S.  from  the  Bay  of  Fiimly  to  the  St.  I.awrcnrB 
River  liavc  been  elucidated  in  another  ])lace.' 

It  seems  to  have  been  by  ignorance  rather  tlian  by  the  lack  of  current  information  that  the  treaty  of  17.SJ- 
a^  carried  the  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  along  a  waterway,  since  it  was  fulb-  known 
at  that  time  that  a  height  of  land  interrupted  such  a  passage.-  It  was  also  before  long  suspected  that  die  source 
of  the  Mississippi  was  not  as  high  up  as  the  40'  parallel,  which  was  assumed  by  the  treaty  of  1782-  Si.  Tick- 
ering,  in  a  memoir  which  he  presented  to  Jefferson  {/J/e  of  Pictering,  iv.  App.  H)  after  the  I.ouisiara  pur- 
chase, contended  that  the  true  line  should  Ix-  on  the  parallel  of  the  said  source.  This  would  have  licen  a 
surrender  of  a  large  territory  to  Canada.  'Jhe  Louisiana  purchase,  in  1803.  broke  up  conclusions  wh'.cli  the 
American  agents  in  London  had  reached  as  to  running  this  line."  I!y  the  Treaty  of  fJlient  (1S14)  commission- 
cr»  were  to  decide,  among  other  jioints.  nn  the  line  intersecting  the  Great  I^kcs.  running  west  from  ttie  point 


ZKBULON  MONTGOMKRV  PIKE.* 

where  the  45°  parallel  touched  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Superior;  and  this  line,  thus  finally  established  by  a 
decision  dated  at  Utica,  N.  V..  June  18.  iS22.''  was  of  importance  as  giving  the  islands  along  its  course  to 
one  power  or  the  other. 

Commissioners  appointed  under  the  same  treaty  to  continue  the  line  across  I.akc  .Superior  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  failed  to  agree. 

In  1S18  a  convention  with  Great  Britain,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  might  be  distant  from  the  40"  parallel,  provided  that  the  line  from  that  corner  should  run  due  north  or 
south,  as  was  required,  till  it  struck  that  parallel,  and  thence  westward  on  that  parallel  to  the  crests  of  the 
Rocky,  or  Stony,  Mountains. 

By  the  Wcbster-Ashbiirton  Treaty  of  1842,-"'  the  'ine  across  Lake  Superior  and  up  that  agreed  u)X)n  among 
several  waterways  to  a  portage,  and  thence  down  a  stream  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  across  that  lake  to  a 
point  fixed  at  the  northwest  corner  (49",  23'.  55'  N.  lat.),  and  then  south  to  the  40'  parallel  and  along  it 
westerly  to  the  mountains,  was  settled  upon. 


to  Ihf  Miiiiifsi'ln  Hist.  Soc.  (Si.  Paul,  1S57),  wiili  a  list  of 
books,  documents,  and  maps  illustrating  the  matter.  Sec 
esiwcially  Mag.  Il'fs/.  //;>.'.  (March.  iW;),  by  Alfred  J. 
Hill;  various  paiiers  in  Sr/rnre,  vol.  viii.  and  ix.  41S;  the 
/iitll.Amer.  Gfog.  Soc,  iSRfi.  p.  141;  and  Heiir>-  I).  Har- 
riiMcr's  Captain  Olaskr  and  his  LakrCH.S.,  iS.Sfi>. 

'  See  antty  p.  171. 

'  This  is  shown  on  vario  maps  of  nearly  that  dale,  and 
had  got  intocompilalions.snrliasihe  map  of  I  he  H istorlsch- 
geofiapliiuhe  Calendar  f\ir  l-;S^.  published  at    I^ipjiij. 


Cf.  leller  of  Henjamin  Frobislier,  April  10.  1784,  in  Mass- 
Hist.  Soc.  Pro:-..  Oct.,  1887. 

'  JIri/.  and  Foreign  Slate  Papers,  li/Q-X,  p.  158.  This 
trealy.  which  Jefferson  discarded,  provided  for  a  line  to  he 
run  the  shone-, 1  distance  l>elween  the  N.  W.  corner  of  llu- 
Like  of  the  Woods  and  the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  Tin- 
map  in  the  London  ed.  (1800)  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  shows 
such  aline.  A  Itritisli  surveyor  liar'  as  early  as  1708  din- 
covered  that  this  source  was  below  48*^. 

*  Given  in  Gannett's  Hoitndaries  of  the  U.  S. 

^  Gann*tt,  p.  17. 


*  Kroni  an  engraving  hv  Giuibrede,  in  the  Anatettic  Mag,,  x-nl.  iv. 
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to   tlic   St.    I.;i\vrciiri> 


rior  to  the  nortliwest 


pril  lo.  1784,  in  flfasi. 


I'liiiM  .liter  sixty  yc.irs  nf  delay  and  negotiatiuii,  the  hne  was  finally  established  from  ihe  Bay  of  Fund;'  to  the 
Kiicky  .Miitintains.i 

\  candid  itudent  must  recognize  the  fact  that  what  is  known  a^  the  Oregon  ciuestion.'-' or  the  controversy  over 
the  line  from  the  Kocky  Mountains  tn 
the  I'acitic,  did  not  embody  claims  on 
the  |iart  of  any  nation  that  were  be 
yond  dispute,-'  and  that  it  reasonably 
invited  a  settlement  by  compromise. 

The  .Spanish  claim  undoubtedly 
went  luck  farthest,  if  ue  consider  that 
the  voyages  of  Cabrillo  and  his  succc.  ■ 
.sors,  beginning  in  1543,  and  extending 
in  some  cases  as  high  as  54 '^  north  lat- 
itude, can  be  counted  as  carrying  the 
rights  of  discovery.*  The  -Spaniards 
made,  however,  no  settlements  above 
42°,  the  present  northcni  bounds  of 
California.  If  the  S|>anisli  maritime 
explorations  of  1 774-1  "75  gave  their 
real  title  to  the  coast,*  the  voyage  of 
Drake  in  i;8o  must  pass  for  only  a 
transient  affair,  and  the  nuire  accurate 
examinations  of  Captain  Cook  (177*!) 
came  too  late  to  serve  the  English. 
Still,  when  the  .Spaniards  seized  Brit- 
ish vessels  in  Nootka  .Sound  in  I78<). 
.''ipain,  in  becoming  (Oct.  2S,  1 700)  a 
party  to  the  Nootka  Convention,"  by 
which  England  and  Spain  agreed  to 
trade  on  the  coast  side  by  side  and  to 
respect  cich  other's  settlements,  recog- 
nized some  sort  of  an  English  right, 
either  of  |)ossession  or  of  might. 

This  was  the  condition  wlien  the  United  States  began  to  establish  her  claim,  unless,  as  was  rather  whimsi- 


LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  * 


*  No  necessity  of  marking  this  line  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  westerly  arose  for  many  years,  and  it  was  not  till 
1873-74  that  '  done  by  a  joint  conu^iission  of  the  two 

countries.  The  i..,.ihwest  corner  of  the  Lake  of  Ihe  Woods 
as  designated  in  the  treaty  of  1782  was  established  in  1S25 
by  the  commissioners  under  ihe  Treaty  of  Ghent.  At  this 
point  ihe  line  dropped  due  south,  a  distance  of  26  miles,  lo 
a  [Kiinl  in  the  lake  where  it  struck  the  ^<f  parallel,  and 
thence  was  run  by  the  commissioners  due  west  in  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  American  documents 
a|  pertaining  are  in  ihe  44ih  Cottff. ,  ziisfss. ,  Stnate  Ex.  Doc. 
HO.  41,  and  the  large  Re/^ort^  with  maps  of  A.  Campbell  & 
W.  J.  'I'wining  (1878).  The  atlas  is  entitled  Joint  mn/'s  of 
the  northern  {xmudtiry  of  the  U.  S  from  the  Lake  of  the 
U'oodt  to  the  summit  of  the  Kocky  it/(j««/(i/«j  (Washing- 
ton, 187S).  The  history  of  the  running  of  this  line  by  ihe 
astronomer  o  he  liritish  conmiissinn,  Capl.  S.  Anderson, 
Royal  Engineers,  is  given  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geog.  Soc.j  1876,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  22S,  wiih  a  map:  and 
.)t  less  length  in  the  Geog.  Mag..,  i87(S,  p.  139.  Cf.  Globus^ 
XXV.  (iS;6),  p.  187. 

'  The  bibliography  of  the  Oregon  qiieslion  has  nol  been 
treated  mnnographically,  but  the  malerinl  is  centred  in  a 
few  general  records, — such  as  the  list  of  aulhorities  pre- 
fixed 10  H.  H.  Bancroft'.s  S'crth  ll'est  Coast,  vol.  i. :  in  the 
foot-notes  ol  vol.  ii.,  particularly  to  ch.  15-17,  wilh  some 
comments  on  pp.  414-16;  the  index  to  Poorc's  Pescriptive 


Catalogue,  the  index  of  Benton's  DeMes,  particularly  for 
the  numerous  spe.'iches,  most  of  them  delivered  in  1845-46, 
—  and  there  is  a  list  of  many  such  in  H.  H.  nancroft's  list. 
The  jmpular  expression  can  easily  be  traced  through  the 
references  in  Poolers  Index,  p.  947.  ttarrows's  Oregon  gives 
a  rather  scant  list  of  aulhorities.  The  various  theories  as 
to  Ihe  origin  of  ihe  name  Oregon  —  Carver  first  using,  and 
il  being  doubtful  whether  he  invented  it,  or  adapted  il 
from  some  source,  Spanish  or  Indian  —  are  most  suecinclly 
slated  in  a  long  note,  with  references,  in  H.  H.  Bancroft's 
Oregon,  pp.  17-25.  The  most  elaborate  development  of 
any  theory  is  by  Prof.  Josiah  D.  Whitney  in  his  Xames  anil 
P/(i.-«  (Cambridge,  i8S8t,  p.  28.  where  he  contends  that  il 
is  imqueslionably  the  Spanish  ore/on,  big-ear,  as  applied  to 
Indi.-ms  who  stretch  their  ears  in  ornamenting  them.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Trumbull  (Mag.  Anier.  Hist.,  lii.  36)  says  it  is  not 
of  Spanish  orijin.  Cf.  H.  B.  Slaples's  Origin  of  Ihe 
names  of  tli,-  States  (Worcester,  1882).  There  is  a  biblioj-- 
rapliy  of  Carver,  by  John  Russell  Barlleti,  in  the  Hook- 
Mart,  June,  1886,  and  in  J.  C.  Filling's  Sumau  Languages. 

s  Xo.  Am.  Rev.,  Jan.,  iS4r,;  R.  C.  Winthrop's  A,i- 
dress,  etc. 

*  C'f.  Vol.  II.  p.  444;  Greenhow's  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia, pp.  S6-126. 

'■  H.  H.  ItatRrnft'^.  .\V.  West  Coast,  ii.  l>8. 

"■■  (liven  in  .App.  of  Greeidiow ;  Annual  Reg.,  xxxii.  385 1 
Recueil  des  Traites,  2d  ed.,  iv.  402. 


*  This  is  sketched  front  a  Map  of  Part  of  Kee^vatin,  shewing  Dominion  land  snr^-eys  to  iS/b  (Ottawa,  1S77).  The 
international  boundary,  running  down  Rainy  River,  cro.sses  Ihe  Lake  by  the  broken  line,  and  then  drops  due  south  to  the 
Aif  parallel,  whirh  it  strikes  within  the  lake,  and  thence  runs  due  west. 
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cally  urged  by  D.  C.  Miirdock  in  his  Our  True  Title  lo  Oregon  (Georgetown.  1S4;).  the  American  claim  was 

really  bitsed  on  the  territorial  cxten 
sion  tu  the  I'acitic  iirclcr  tht'  Chartur 
of  Virginia!  In  I7>>3  a  Iloston  ship, 
the  "Columbia,"  Captain  Kobcrt 
(iray.  I)eing  then  on  the  second  voyage 
round  the  world  made  by  an  Anier- 
ican  vessel,' entered  and  explored  the 
River  of  the  West,  and  called  it  from 
his  ship  the  Columbia  River.'-  I  he 
United  States  interpreted  this  explo- 
ration of  the  river  as  giving,  under 
the  laws  governing  rights  of  'iiscnv- 
ery,  a  claim  to  the  whole  valley  of  the 
river;  but  fur  so  v.ist  a  region  there 
was  needed  the  claim  of  farther  ev- 
ploration  and  occupation.  —  to  come 
in  due  time.  It  was  not  till  the  next 
year  (i;i).il  that  Vancouver,  who  was 
on  the  coast  at  the  time  of  (iray's  en- 
try into  the  Columbia,  made  the  ex- 
ph)rations  that  the  llritisli  held  to 
increase  •'"■ir  claim.'  In  the  same 
year  (I7<i;l  Alexander  Mackenzie 
crossed  overland  from  the  Canada 
side,  touching  the  coast  near  where 
Vancouver  had  examined  it,  but  all 
north  of  the  Columbia  River  Valley ; 
and  the  Hudson  Hay  Company  were 
at  about  this  time  pushing  their  fur- 
traders  thnuigh  the  region  north  of 
40',  but  they  were  not  exploring  in 
any  public  capacity.^ 

In  iKoo  Spain  had  ceded  to  France 
all  her  rights  to  the  territory  .icst  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  whether  this  in- 
cluded the  country  beyond  the  Rockv 
Moimtains  has  been  a  (piestion  in 
dispute  without  much  ground  on  the 
affirmative  side ;  and  whatever  the 
claim  that  I'rance  acquired.''  she  in 
turn  ceded  it,  in  iSoj,  by  the  name 
of  Louisiana,  to  the  United  States.'' 

To  make  go(Hl  the  claim  of  dis- 
covery, and  iMjrhaps  to  connect  it 
with  the  new  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
(1804-iSc/i)  traversed  the  country 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cohnnbia. 

The  authentic  full  narrative  finally 
appeared  in  History  of  ihe  ex f'eJithni 


MERIWKTHF.R    LEWIS.' 


'  The  first  was  in  \(>i\  —  United  Servicf^  Feb.,  18S1,  p. 
i'>( :  Preble's  American  Flni^,  2cl  ed.,  yyo. 

»  H.  I?.  li.incrnft's  .V,..  West  Catst,  i.  ch.  7,  S.  .),  10; 
his  Prit.  C.^/itmi'i'i,  pp.  <'-i5  ;  .l/«*wi.  //ist.  Boston^  iv.  208. 
The  widow  of  ('apt.  Gray  in  i.S4'i  presented  to  t'onyress  a 
petitirtn  for  a  pension,  Isecause  of  his  services.  Cf.  2QtA 
Cottg.  t\t  srss.  Ho.  Re^t.^  no.  45b. 

I  H.  H.  Kaiicroft's  flrit.  Columbia,  c\\.  I  \  his  A'o.  Il'est 
Coast,  i.  ;  George  \'.inco\iver's  Voyage  of  Pis'tK-ery  to  the 
Morfh  Pacific  Ocean.  i7<)o-<)5,  London,  179*^,  in;  vols.; 
and  the  leading  British  presentations  of  their  cl.tims. 


*  John  Dann'sOregou  Territory [l^nnAon.  1844;  Philad., 
.845). 

■'■  Cf.  Parkman's  La  .S'alle,  jSq. 

"  The  map  given  by  Marbois  extends  the  same  color  over 
Oregon  as  over  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  and  bears  as  a 
legend,  stretching  from  the  Pacific  In  the  Cudf  of  Mexico, 
"  AccroissemenI  d!s  Etais-Unis  par  le  Iraitd  et  par  ses 
effets.**  J.  Q.  Ad;:ms,  in  1819,  in  securing  his  trenty  with 
Spain,  when  he  jiot  the  42^  parallel  to  be  recognized  by  that 
power  as  extendinj;  the  botntdary  to  the  Pacific,  did  nut 
hold  that  the  I..ouisiana  pnrchase  had  secure<l  it  {Afemoirs. 


'  .Xfter  a  print  in  the  Analeetic  Mag.  (1S15).  vii.  ,v<».  eoRraved  by  Strickland  from  a  drawing  by  St.  Memin.  It  w.-u 
believed  at  the  time  of  its  publication  to  be  the  only  likeness  of  Lewis  existing,  and  the  drawinR  t-eIon«e.l  to  his  com- 
|>anion,  Gov.  Clarke.     There  is  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  Jefferson's  Works,  viii.  480.   Cf.  .Albach's  Annnh  o/the  West,  755. 
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under  the  lommand  of  Caftaius  Lnvis  atui  Cinrl.^  t't  tfw  Sotttit's  of  ffir  \fissouriJhvthe across thf  Rockv 


J.    RUSSELL'S   MAP.     From    W inter bot haw's  History,  1795* 


iv.  375).  Greenhow  and  J,  J.  Anderson  in  his  tract  '*  Did 
the  Louisiana  purchase  extend  to  ihe  Pacific  Ocuan  ?  "  ( N. 
v.,  1881)  have  both  contended  to  the  same  end.  Harrows  in 
his  Oregon,  209,  etc.,  sets  forth  the  arguments  and  gives 
reference?.  Th-i  authorities  of  the  census  of  1870  (Gen.  F. 
A.  Walker)  held  that  it  did  ;  those  of  1S80  have  abandoned 
that  view.  Johnston,  in  LaIor(ii.  1046),  takes  the  negative 
ground,  and  so  does  Gay  (iv.  146).  There  are  some  cinitro- 
versial  writings  on  the  subject  by  different  contestants  in 
the  A^.  A',  yonrtia/ of  £t/uoitioH (iS9o)  and  in  77ir  Nation 
(1883).  W.  A.  Mowry  takes  the  negative  in  a  iJajjer  in  the 
Papers  oftJte  Atner.  Hist.  Asso.,  ii.  40,  and  in  the  Mag^.  of 
Amer,  Hist.,  xvi.  336.  The  map  in  (he  yourptai  Amer, 
Geog.  Soc.y  1SS2,  includes  Oregon  in  Louisiana;  and  so  does 
the  map  in  Donaldson's  Pud/ic  Domain. 


*  Of  the  exjKdition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  we  have  a  bibli- 
ographical Account  of  the  various  publications  relating  to 
ihe  travels  oj  Lewis  and  Clarke,  by  Elliot  Coues,  in  th^ 
Bulletin  of  the  Geot.  and  Geographical  Sun>ey  of  the  Ter- 
ritories^no.  6,  3d  series  (Washington,  1876). 

The  earliest  authentic  account  is  a  Message  from  the 
President,  cotnmunicating  discoveries  made  in  exploring 
the  Missouri,  Redrix'er,  and  Washita,  by  Caf*tains  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Dr.  Sibley^  and  Mr.  Dunbar,  tvith  a  statistical 
account  0/ the  countries  adjacent.  Feb.  /9,  /5o6  (Wash- 
ington, iSof)). 

Itcontains  a  letter  (April  17*  1S05)  from  Lewis,  reporting 
progress,  with  a  statistical  view  of  the  Indian  nations,  his- 
torical sketchv-s  nf  the  Indian  tribes  south  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  by  J.  Sibley,  with  an  account  of  the  Ked  River  coun- 


*  A  section,  reprtKluced  from  the  original,  showing  ttie  knowled^^e  of  this  region  previous  to  Lewis  and  Clarke's  q\\k- 
dition.     The  whole  map  is  reproduced  in  Lieut.  Warren*s  Pacific  R.  R  Rept.,  vol.  xi.  p.  16. 

A  summary  of  the  geographical  knowledge  previous  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  is  given  in  H.  H.  lUncroft's  AVr/A  U'est 
Coast,  i.  5c>,S-6i2.  On  the  supposed  journey  of  Monchacht-AjK*,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  77.  The  later  maps  during  the  [wndency 
of  the  Oreg(m  controversy  are,  among  others,  these :  Territory  of  Oregon,  by  Washington  Howl,  under  the  direction 
t»f  Col.  J.  J.  Abert,  1838,  and  showing  the  cnnntrv  for  38°  to  t,y>  N.  lat.  (Senate  Doc.  470.  3d  sas.  3jth  Cong.),  and 
reproduced  with  a  few  changes  (but  stretching  only  for  40°  to  50")  in  W.  Koberl5on*5  Oregon  (1S46) ;  the  map  in  Samuel 
Parker's  Jottrnal  of  an  exploring  tour  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1S40);  Grcenhow's  maps  in  his 
Memoir  and  Oregon  and  California  i  that  in  the  account  of  the  Wilkes  U.  S.  Kxplnring  Kxpedition,  1841,  which 
stretches  inland  to  long.  106^ ;  Cliarles  Preuss's.  made  by  order  of  the  Senate,  after  Fremont's  and  other  surveys  (Wash- 
ington, 184S). 
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Mi)iiiiliihi.\ '  mill  ilouii  the  Hirer  ColiimHn  to  the  /'ii< ;»V  Oieati,  1  S<v-!-<>.  Prefiireil for  the  I'ress  by  I'aul 
Allen  (I'liilatl..  i'Si4),  in  t\vi>  vulunict.  Hit  work  u;i!t  Ix'^nn  by  Lewis,  and  alter  lii-t  sniiide  was  carried  on  lij 
Nicliolas  llicldlc,  with  the  aid  iif  L'larke,  dcrivinK  some  material  frdiii  jciurnal>  if  subordinate  olljcers,''' and 
friim  lie-uKe  >haniiiiii,  one  of  the  party.  I'aid  Allen  xave  it  its  last  Mipcrvision.  and  received  from  Jefferson 
a  memoir  of  Lewis,  to  l)e  addeil.-'  I'erliaps  the  best  of  the  later  summaries  of  the  wo'k  of  the  ex|HMlition  is  in 
II.  11.  Itancroffs  Sorth  W'eit  I'nint  (vol.  ii.  cli.  1  ?),  with  a  note  on  the  site  of  l''ort  l.'lals()|),  p.  jj  and  p  (15, 
a  reproductiim  of  tliccNplnrers' map.  (f.  his  Itritish  I'oliimHn,  p.  74,  where  he  refers  for  maps  of  their  route 
to  Wheeler's  / '.  .V.  (/Vi//.  Surrey,  l'roi;rey\  A'c/n/Y,  lyy.'.*  i..jiy>t.  (ico.  \\.  Wheeler,  in  his  Nefort  11  foil  thf 
I'hiril  liitenialioiiiil  (ieoi;.  Coiixresf  at  I'eiiiie,  iSMi  (Washin);ton,  iS.Sn).  p.  4(k,  (jives  the  lonj;  list  .if  ({iiv- 
rrnmcnt  explorations  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  have  lieen  conducted  since  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  down 
to  1X71J.''  The  historv  •  f  such  exploratioiir.  and  surveys  ( iSoo  57)  is  told  liy  Warren  in  the  /'iiii/ie  A'.  A'. 
A'tforft,  Vol.  xi."  The  Index  to  I'lMire's  IJeurifthe  ('iitiilof;iir  will  (•iiide  to  til.'  <li(ferent  governmental  pul> 
lications.  The  Ik-sI  of  the  iiiore  detailed  siiinmarles  will  \k  found  in  .1.  II.  Ilancroft's  .\'.  West  t'lin.r/ (vol. 
ii.)  and  in  his  Uritish  Coluiiihia. 

The  treaty  W'liich  Monroe  iie;;oti.ited  in  London  in  1S06  would  have  conliin.cd  the  line  westward  on  the 
^if  so  far  as  the  monntains  only,  if  it  had  been  conlirmed.      The  delay  w.is  helpful  to  the  I'nited  .States. 

The  founding  of  the  .Vincrican  f ur-triK'.In  j  settlement  of  .\stiiria,  in  i.Sii,  lMi;an  to  strengthen  the  .\merican 
claim;*  for,  though  that  p<ist  was  taken  l)y  the  Itritish  in  the  war  of  1.S12.  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  the 
property  was  restored,  with  the  special  understanding  that  it  carried  no  recoi^iilion  .f  the  .\merican  title  to 
the  country."    The  next  step  in  the  strugjjle  for  occupation  was  an  a^jrcemcnt  by  the  I'nited  States  and  lireat 
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try;  nbscrvaliitns  tn.vlr  iii  a  vnynpir  tn  the  moiilli  nf  ihc 
Ki'il  Kivcr,  and  from  iluticf  ascendiiiR  llint  river,  the  lllnck 
Kiver,  and  the  Wasliit.i  kiver,  .  .  I'Xtracted  frnn  ihc 
jniirna)4(if  William  Dunbar  and  Doctor  Hunter.  It  wa^ 
reprinU'd  in  New  York  (iS(»f»)  and  in  LomUjnl'iSo;)  as /'nir- 
c/j  iu  tfte  interior  /><irtt  fl/  A  fiifrkn  (Y\c\i\,  hid.  Hihlioff., 
no.  gi<>;  Foorc's  Dfscri^tij'e  Ottal.).  <(  Anier.  Shitt 
/\i/irr».  Milititry  Affairs,  \i\\.  i. 

Thf  f.fficial  communication  nf  I^wIh.  ii>f;eltier  with  some 
private  l.-tters  of  (.."larke,  make  up  The  Trax'fh  cf  Cnf^ts. 
Lnvis  atui  Clarke  from  St.  Louis  by  way  of  the  Missouri 
ami  Coi:::.hia  rivers  to  the  k'ad/ii'  Ort-^r*/ (London,  iSo«j. 
Of.  Field,  no.  (^j;).  This  publication  was  reprinted  as  .  (w 
interesting  acconnt  of  the  voyages  aud  tra  -ris  o/  Ca/>tains 
Lewis  and  Ciark  in  /So^,  tSoj,  tSob.  Hy  II  'iUiam  Fisher, 
/i'.t^,  (Haltiniore,  liju^andas  The  Journal tf  Le:o is  ^nid 
C/arA'e,  at  Dayton,  O.,  1S40.  Fisher  also  piihlished  Xeiv 
Travels  among  ihi'  Indians  of  Xorth  Ainrica,  heing  a 
KontpiliUion,  partly  from  Lewis  and  Clarl,,'tx.  (Philad., 
i'<i2,  —  lUinlcy,  iii.  4/>'<3). 

*  These  mountains  were  early  called  th-.  ''.Shining  Mnun* 
tains,"  or  "Mountains  of  Shinint;  Sirne**,'*  or  "  llright 
Stones"  (Car\*er.  1778),  and  then  the  "Stony  Mountains," 
the  last  being  the  Vsignalion  on  A/rcmsmithV  Map  of 
Xorth  America  ;  but  he  chanKc<I  tlie  name  in  las  elitinn 
nf  1802  til"  Kf.cky."  Jeffers(m  in  his  instructions  to  Lewis 
.md  Clarke  called  them  "Stony  Mountains;"*  but  those 
evplnrers  in  their  Report  (iSo^-i^v/i)  adopt  the  name 
"Kocky"  (Josiah  O.  Whitney's  Xames  and  Places  — 
Studies  in  Geog.  and  Topog.  Xonn-mlatnre,  CainbridRc, 
1SS8). 

*  Amo.ij;  tlicm  Patrick  Class's  journal  of  the  voyages 
and  travels  under  f.e^vis  and  Clarke,  through  the  interior 
piirts  of  Xorth  A  tnerika,  /Soj-0.  H  'ith  uott  f.  F.dilions 
were  issued  at  P  IsburR.  1S07,  1S08;  Ltuidon,  ifV.S,  Philad., 
iSii,  1S12  (Field,  nos.  «;g5-5'(7>.  \  French  version  was 
published  at  Paris,  iSio. 

■^  It  had  an  apiwndix,  whirh  was  omitted  in  the  Kn^lish 
reprint,  Travels  tr  the  source  of  the  Missouri  A'/Vrr,  etc. 
(London,  1S14),  in  one  large  quarto,  and  republished  in  th.*ee 
octavos  (London,  iSisV  There  was  .tKo  an  edition  in  two 
vols,  at  Dublin  in  iSi7.with  the  Knglish  title.  The  edition 
in  Harper's  Family  Library  (iS4i;-47  and  later)  purports  to 
be  revised  by  A.  McVicar,  with  .1  map  containing  "  a  ^jlar- 
ing  er  -,'*  as  I-t.  Warren  says,  "  of  a  range  of  mountains 
running  east  and  west  between  the  Missouri  and  V'eltow- 
stone  rivers." 

*  There  is  a  nummary  of  the  Oregon  part  in  Bulfinch's 
Oregon  and  El  Dorado  {Wu'.Kww,  iS6^>>.  which  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft (.V.    //'.   Cottsi^  ii.  ji)  rudely  cimUemns.     There  is 


more  or  less  rommcnt  in  the  Tacific  R.  R.  Kept\.  {i.  ifxi; 
xi.  17;  xii.  214). 

-'  ( >f  later  travels,  mention  may  Ix.'  made  of  those  of  Ma}. 
/.  M.  Pike.  1805-7  (Philad..  iSio^  Maj.  Stephen  H  I^ng, 
i8t;y-J0  (Philad.,  tSit)'.  *-*apt  P.  L.  K.  Itonneville,  \^\i 
t.W.1  *.inj;;cji  Irving's  Roiky  Mountains^  Philad.,  1837); 
the  iwrties  sent  out  by  John  Jacob  .Astor  (^Vashington  Ir- 
ving's Astoria,  N.  Y.,  184^).  Ll.  J.  C  Fremont  made  his 
explorations  in  1S42  {Senate  Do*  .  no.  5jr.?,  2-jth  Cong.,  S'^ 
sess.) ;  again  in  1841-44  {Sen.  DtC.  no.  ij4,  jSth  Cotig-^zd 
sessX  and  a'^in  in  1 845-46  (»Vr«/i/ '  Misc.  Doc.  no.  //?,  ^oth 
Cong.,  1st  session),  with  a  map  at  its  date  ( 1848),  the  mt  st 
.iccuratc  of  the  region  between  the  104*^  meridian  and  th  • 
Pacific.  F  r^mnnt  has  t}cgun  the  pid>lication  of  his  Memoirs 
of  my  life  ;  including  five  journeys  of  western  exploration, 
dnrinti  the  years  rS^j.  /S^j~^,  /S.fj'0-j,  /S4S-Q,  /Sjj-J- 
ll'ith  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Semiior  Itenton,  in  connection 
with  western  ixpttnsiou^  hy  fessie  Ii.  Fremont.  A  rrtro- 
sped  of  fifty  years,  covering  the  tnost  eventful  periods  of 
$nodern  American  history.  Vol.  i  {Chicagr,  1S87).  The 
final  explorati<ms  Ix-fore  the  ar:|nisition  of  California  were 
those  of  Maj.  Kmoryfrom  Fort  Leavenworth  to  San  Dieg's 
in  California,  in  %'^^<y-^y  {Sen  Ex.  Doc.  no.  7,  joth  Cong., 
/ft  sess.),  not  without  stimehard  fighting  with  the  Mexicins; 
and  various  .>ther  military  reconnoissances  about  this  time 
increased  our  knowledge'  f  the  region  of  the  Mexican  bor- 
ders (WarrenN  Report,  p.  52.  'te.)  The  great  interior,  closed 
.Salt  Lake  basin  was  first  nude  known  by  the  explorations 
of  Honneville  (i8iJ-i''),  and  confirmed  hy  those  of  Fremont 
(1842-44).  (Cf.  J.  D.  Whimeys  Xames  and  /'laces,  Cntn- 
bridge.,  1S88,  pp.  22,  45,  who  complains  of  Irving's  edit- 
ing of  Itonneville ;  and  Warren's  Report,  p.  34.) 

''  Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  to  ascertain  the 
most  practicable  and  economical  route  for  a  railrottd front 
the  Mississippi  River  fo  the  Tacific  Ocean,  /5j.7-j6  vol.  xi. 
(W.-»shington,  1S61),  which  includesa  Metnoirto  ac  ompany 
the  map  of  the  territory  of  the  l\  S.  front  the  A  ssissippi 
River  to  tlte  /^acific  Ocean  giving  a  brief  ace.  oj  the  c.r/V  - 
ditions  siitce  rSoo,  by  Lieut.  <i.  K.  Warren,  i  -JQ.  The 
maps  accompanying  the  Memoir  are  reproducti  /tis  of  that 
in  Win*erbotham's  History  f'7t>6),  of  Uecloi  and  Kober* 
deau's  map  (1S18),  of  FinlayV  map  (i8a6),  and  of  Bonne* 
ville's  map  (1837). 

^  Cf..  on  the  Winship  settlement  just  Iwforc,  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft's .W.  M'est  CcHtst,\\.  1.15- 

"  Cf.  H.  H.  Hai.rroft's  Xo.  Il'est  Coast,  ii.  291,  335. 
Canning,  then  o  le  of  the  Itritish  government,  regretted  the 
restoration  (Stajleton's  Canning,  ii  71).  We  have  three 
accounts  ui  this  i*xpe<lition,  which  was  conducted  by  Astor. 
as  the  "Pacific  Fur  Company."    The  Astoria  of  Wash- 
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t  just  before,  H.  H.  Uaii- 


Dritain,  by  a  cunvvntiun  in  iSiS,t  jointly  to  utcupy  the  territtiry  fur  icn  years.-  1  lie  InitP'J  btatcs  govern- 
niciit  now  Mcnt  out  another  i'x|)h>rinj,'  expotlition  untU-r  i.on.^'.'' 

ihc  Florida  treaty  »)f  1X19,*  by  dctcrinini  .'  the  IxmnUs  that  have  already  been  mentioned,  had  the  citect 
of  yielding  to  the  I'nited  Statt'M  alt  claims  th/t  >p.iin  liad  to  tiic  I'acitic  coa^it  abovr  \i  N.  latitude,  intluding 
the  rights  wiiith  >he  had  shared  with  Kngland  by  implication  in  the  cfmvention  «.f  Nootka  ^ound.  The  i'rcs- 
idcnt  now,  ia  iSi2,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  e/.amined  the  claims  of  foreign  governments  to  ttrrilory  upon 
the  Pacific,  as  narrowed  l>y  the  claims  nt  Spam  being  thus  ceded  to  the  L'nited  states,  i'lie  lirst  of  tlu -^t  tiu- 
eign  governments  to  conu-  to  an  agreement  with  the  I'niti'd  States  was  Russia,  which  in  iMji  had  claimei' 
jurisdiction  south  to  51  ;■'•  but  later,  by  a  tt-eaty,  April  >-i7.  1X24,  agreed  with  the  l'nited  States  th  t  she 
would  not  push  settlements  below  54^  40'  X.  lat.,  while  the  I'nited  States  would  not  olfer  to  occupy  an  posi 
tion  north  uf  that  latitude.*'  This  meant  nothing  more  than  that  Kussia  withdrew  from  the  contest,  fur  thi 
next  year  (iSi;)  she  came  to  similar  terms  with  Oreat  Itritain.' 

As  the  time  approa'jhed  for  the  expiration  of  the  te.i  years'  joint  i  :cupancy,  both  England  and  the  C'ntted 
States  prepared  lor  a  renewal  of  the  controversy,'*  and  this  resulted  ii:  '  re-agreement  on  the  old  convention, 
Aug.  S,  1827  {Staiittfs  nt  Larj^e,  viii.  jfw),  with  the  provisi<m  that  it  could  Ix?  terminated  by  either  party  -giv- 
ing twelve  months'  notice. 

The  pt)licy  which  the  I'nited  States  scon  alter  developeti  was  one  in  which  lireat  Uritain  could  hardly  cem- 
pete,  and  this  was  to  possess  the  c()untrv  by  settiers.  as  against  the  nomad  occupancy  of  the  fur-trading  com- 
panies, directed  from  Montreal.     Hy  18(2  this  movLment  of  occupition  was  fully  in  pri>gress.'>* 

Hv  i8j8  the  interest  was  ren  vcd  in  Congress,  and  a  leading  and  ardent  advocate  <»f  the  Anitrricau  rii;hls, 
Congre^ssman  Linn  of  Missouri,  presented  a  report  to  the  Senate  and  a  bill  lor  Mie  occupation  of  Ore;;on, 
June  6,  |S?S  (.Vi/cs'--  A'-.c-i  Iv.  1  ;<»).  A  A\/ort  made  by  Caleb  Cushing,!"'  coming  from  the  Connmttee  on  Kcjr- 
eign  Affairs,  resi-^cting  the  territory  of  Oregon,  acc<mipaniOd  by  a  ni.tp,  \..is  presented  iii  Jan.  and  Teb.  iS;^ 
{iViUs's  AVx-,  b'.  I  V))-  It  was  not  till  1S42  thxt  the  movements  of  aggression  began  to  become  prominent  in 
politics,  and  immigration  was  soon  assisted  by  Fremont's  discovery  of  the  pass  over  the  Kocky  Mountains  at 
the  head  of  rhc  l.a  I'latte.  The  Democratic  party  so  pressed  the  extreme  American  vi'""  of  carrying  the  ter- 
ritory as  high  asthe  Russian  line  of  54^  40',  that  it  became  a  party  rallying-cry,  and  was  used  strenuously  in 


in^ton  Irviu};,  who  i.s  charged  hy  H.  If.  Hancroft  (Xo. 
li'est  Coast,  ii.  1.18,  i6«>,  222,  247)  with  having  resorted  to 
plaKiarism  and  sycophanc/  to  a  plutocrat,  with  more  cr  less 
<if  (lie  adornment  of  ficlio..  in  telling  the  stury.  Hancrofi 
i.W.  West  County  ii.  ch.  7,  16,  with  references,  p.  2^6) 
tflls  die  story  of  A>toria  atid  the  American  fur  trade.  The 
subject  also  makes  a  chapt.-r  (viii.)ni  Harrows*s  and  other 
^encT.il  ,-iccounts  of  Oregon.  On  Astor  himself,  see  Par- 
ton's  Life  of  Astor{^.  Y.,  i.Sf»5),  and  his  Famotts  Amer' 
kaus  of  recent  Tinier  ;  Hiii\l\  .^fcrc/Mftt's  .tftn;.^  \i.  153; 
Hunt*!!  Amer.  Merchants^  ii.  3:^7. 

The  other  narratives  of  the  Astor  enterprise  are  Ross 
Cux*s  Aih'enturcs  on  the  CoUtmita  Rh'er  (Lond.,  1831  ; 
N.  Y.,  1832);  ami  Alexander  Ross's  Aiiventures  of  the 
first  settiers  on  the  Oregon  or  Coiumbi'i  ^/rvr  (London, 
iS4<j),  and  as  illustrated  in  hi*  I'nr  Ifuntersofthe  Far 
West  (London,  1855),  in  two  vols.  (Field,  indian  Biblw^i^.^ 

.177.  »325i  »326)- 

'  Statutes  at  Large^  viii.  J4S;  ,  (  mtr.  State  Papers,  For, 
Re/.,  iv-  348;  Gretuhow,  App. 

-'  Cf.  references  in  H.  H.  Ilnnerofi's  XoAl'est  Coasts  \\. 
29S1  338;  and  for  the  negotiations  in  L<mdon,  Rich.  Rush's 
Result  ce  at  the   Court  of  London^  1S17-1S25  (London, 

'■^  S.  .!.  Long's  Ace.  of  his  exped.  in  tiiig~JO,  compiled 
by  F.  7rtw/ff  (Philad.,  1SJ3),  in  two  vols. ;  and  H.  H.  Han- 
iroft's  AV  West  Coast^  ii.  342.  Pike  in  i8«y), and  Long  in 
1S19,  were  die  earliest  to  er-ate  that  Great  American  Desert 
Iwtween  die  Valley  of  the  Mis,  issippi  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  now  are  teeming  Sv.'xles.  Cf.  Harrows  n  the 
Maff.  West.  Hist..  June,  1885,  p.  113;  his  V,  S.  of  Yesltr- 
day^  etc.,  ch.  '>,  and  his  Oregon.  n>6,  337;  and  Hist,  of 
Art/«aj,  4*^  (Ch'cago,  1SS3),  p.  54.  There  is  something  of 
the  old  notion  left  in  (Jen.  W.  H.  Hazen's  "  Great  middle 
refpon  of  the  U.  S."  in  No.  Awrr.  Rev.,  Jan..  1875. 

*  Statutes  at  Larce,  viii.  253  ;  Treaties  and  Conven- 
fionSy  p.  788. 

^  Stapleton's /W//. //J^^  C»««m^,  fii.  ii4' 

*■'  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Rei.,  v.  43?,  471  ;  Federal 
and  >tate  Constitutions,  ii.  148.:. 

^  By  this  treaty  the  easterly  hounds  of  Alaska  were  de- 
termined, and  it  was  with  these  bounds  that  Alaska  was 


purch.isid  for  #7,200,000  by  the  United  States,  under  the 
treaty  signed  at  Washington,  May  2<>,  1S/.7.  Cf.  IL  II. 
nancrofi*s  Alaska;  Donaldson's  Puldic  Ifotnain. 

'*  The  statement  of  the  opposing  tlnitns  at  this  time  is 
i;ivin  in  H.  H.  Hancroft's  Xo.  litest  Coast,  ii.  j,(A.  A  spe- 
cial committee  of  Congress  made  a  Report  in  182'*  {iQth 
Conct  l^f  'f's.  Ho.  Rept.,  no.  jj).  President  Ad.ims  t.»v- 
erud  the  points  in  a  message  of  Dee.  12,  (827,  with  annexed 
documents.  Albert  G.illalin  made  tin  American  counitT 
statement  {Atner.  State  Papers,  For.  Re/,  v.  ((70;  and 
Gallatin's  later  tracts.  Letters  on  tlw  Oregon  Question, 
Washington,  184^^,  and  The  Oregon  Question,  X.  Y..  1^4*., 
—  the  last  reprinted  in  Henry  Adams's  Gallatifi's  Writ- 
tugs).  The  American  case  in  1^26,  as  emUidit'd  in  the  set- 
o'ld  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  15,  182'', 
is  also  given  in  Stapleton's  Canning,  ii.  87-110,  where  will 
iilso  be  found  (ii.  1 10)  Addington's  prescntalio'i  of  the  Hrit 
ish  case,  May  10,  182^.  ('anningN  instructions  to  the  Ilril. 
ish  ccmimissioners,  May  31,  1824,  and  tlu  prtHocol  of  the 
twenufth  conference  of  those  commissioners,  June  29,  1824, 
with  Ru-h,  is  given  in  .Stapleton's  Geo.  Canning,  ii.  7'^>-^7. 
The  British  statement  is  in  the  Amer.  Sf;ite  Papers^  For. 
Ril.,\.(if*%.  On  May  17,  1826,  Canning  wrote  to  Livcr- 
p<H)I :  "  It  is  a  most  i>erplexing  question,  and  there  are  diffi- 
culties both  in  maintaining  and  abandoning  our  clauu  in 
argument."  K.  J.  .Stapleton's  .*>oniv  official  Corrcsp  of 
Geo.  Oi«H/'«ir  (London,  1S87),  ii.  p.  55. 

■■'  This  early  life  of  the  pioneer  settler  is  illustrated  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Orevion  Pioneer  Association  (Salem, 
1875,  L'te.>,  and  in  the  Proeedings  of  the  Pioneer  and 
Hist.  Soc.  of  Oregon  (Aston.i,  i-^^s,  etc.).  Cf.  F.  K.  Vic- 
tor on  the  pioneers  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  xiii.  3S,  122, 
and  the  general  bisiorit-;.  Two  of  the  leading  pioneer-^' 
experiences  are  told  in  J.  B.  Wyelh's  Oregon,  or  a  short 
History  of  a  long  yourney  to  the  Pacific  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1833);  and  Hall  J.  Kfllev's  Hist,  of  the  Coloni- 
zttlion  of  the  Oregon  'Territory  {V^vtxMvsXax,  iSi;o),  aiul  his 
History  of  the  setiletnent  of  Oregon  (Springfield,  iSfjSj. 
The  map  in  Schoolcralt's  Indian  Tribes,  \\\.  200,  sluiW;^ 
the  emigrants'  road  downi  the  Lewis  fork  of  the  Columbia 
River. 

'"  Cf.  alf )  AV.  Amer.  Rev.,  Jan.,  iS4a 
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President  and  in  the  early  year^  nf  hi%  adniinistrutiun.     lientun'.t  Dehniit 

anil  the  regular  rccordit  of  Cun 
lirissiiinal  procccihuK*  arc  filled 
with  s|>eecliu>  f(ir  and  aKain>t  a 
terniinatliiii  cif  the  joint  occupan 
c>,  with  ulterior  chanteit  of  con* 
tlict.l  Calhoun,  in  1.S4;,  took  the 
|H>^ition  that  the  tide  of  innniKra 
tion  \^a^  >ol\in){  the  dittiiulty,and 
it  was  Ih'sI  to  wait  that  issue,  and 
not   force  a  contliit.'' 

'I'he  close  of  the  ccmtroversy 
canij  in  the  treaty  of  iS4(i.  de- 
lerniinin^  th>'  40th  parallel  fnmi 
the  mountains  to  the  sea  as  the 
tjounds.  the  llritish  f;<>^'Tnnient 
yielding  their  claim  that  the  Co- 
lunihia  should  mark  the  boumis 
between  the  point  of  co  Uact  ol 
that  parallel  with  its  u;,(>cr  waters.'' 
The  treaty  provided  that  the  line 
on  the  49''  N.  lat.,  hav  tijj  struck 
sea-water,  should  follow  the  middle 
of  the  channel  dividing  Vancou- 
ver's Island  from  the  main,  and 
tlicncc  proceed  Ihroufjh  the  mid- 
dle of  Kuca  .straits  to  the  I'acific. 
There  happened  to  be  in  the  chan- 
nel a  cluster  uf  islands,  some  of 
considerable  size,  with  more  than 
one  navi|;able  passage  throiij'h 
thcni,  and  a  dispute  inevitably 
arose  here  as  to  the  passage  alon^ 
which  the  line  should  be  run.  The 
Americans  contended  for  the  deep- 
est and  broadest,  Canal  de  Ilaro. 
which  (javc  them  nearly  all  the 
islands.  'I'hc  lliitish  contended 
for  the  dircctest  and  most  fre- 
C|ucnted,  Kosario  Strait,  which 
gave  them  the  same  arlvantaRi' 
To  avoid  conflict,  it  was  detei 
mined  to  occupy  the  |>rincipal 
islanc'.  jointly,  pending;  negotia- 
tions, and  small  military  camps  of 
both  nations  possessed  in  this 
way  opposite  ends  of  .•»an  Juan 
Island  after  1X59.  After  the  Amer- 
ican civil  war  was  ov  t  tt-.^  .-vo 
countries  addressed  themselves  to 
a  settlement,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  leave  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  (ierman  Emperor,  who  in 
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*  Fifty,  and  prnl)ably  more,  of  these  si>eeches  were  se|i- 
aratcly  printed.  H.  H.  Itancroft  {Oregon,  i.  ch.  14)  traces 
the  Coiisressioniil  .'(spects  of  the  controversy  during  this 
peri(Kl.  TheiiiK'imielitary  sources  nm<t  available  are  .\V/«'j 
Register^  vol.  Ixiv.-lxvi. ;  Iteuton's  Hehates^w.,  xvi.  :  the 
Slttiesmaiix  Matnutl^  iii. ;  and  Corrcs/tomit'tue  rrlathe 
to  ih*  ttfffotiiiliont  .  .  .  subseqiifnt  to  thf  treaty  of  Wash' 
///^»/(;w, /V^j  (I^indoii,  184^1!.  Ittichanan  was  Polk's  Secre- 
t.iry  of  Stale.  (Cf.  Curtis's  Buchanan,  \.  z\\.  20.)  Rufus 
t'hnate  had  arraigned  (Marcli  21,  1^44)  Buchanan's  views 
iK'fore  he  took  office  (Choate's  H'orks^  ii.  173  ;  S.  O. 
Itrown's  L  i/e  and  li^ritings  of  R.  C,  sA  ed.,  ii.  1  ifj). 

■•'  Lalhnnn\  H^orks,  iv.  23S,  ato,  470,  513;  v.  414,  etc.  : 
Von  Hoist's  CalhoMHy  ch.  o-    No  settlement  of  the  question 


having  been  attempted  by  Webster  in  the  treaty  of  184?.  I19 
had  been  hastily  accused  of  a  willingness  to  trade  off  Ore- 
gon for  the  fisheries.  Harrows  (p.  231)  vindicates  him.  His 
liosilion  is  seen  in  his  ll'orks,  ii.  312;  v.  60,  63,  70,  294; 
/'ri'vate  Corresf>onde»Ke,  i.  215,  230;  Curtis's  Webster^  ii. 
171,257;   Lodge's    H'ebster,  p.  2f>s. 

'I'he  political  asiiects  and  |ier.sonal  relations  can  also  be 
followed  in  Schurz's  C/ay,  ii.  2S0:  Coleman's  Crittent/en,  \- 
236;  L.  (i.  Tyler's  '/'imt'a  of  the  /'r/r-r.t,  ii.  ch.  15;  Smith  s 
Guj,  ch.  33;  K.  ('.  Winthrop's  .V/*f*ct-//?j  ;  Benton '.-.  Thirty 
I'crtrt'  ^'/W«(i.  c|i.  5,  20,  37  ;  ii.  ch.  112,  114,  143,  156-157, 
1-0):   Roosevelt's ///«/(7;i,  ch.  12. 

='  'I'he  treaty  is  in  Treaties  and  Conveniionsy  375,  and  in 
FeiUral  and  State  Constitutions,  ii.  14S4.     Cf.  H.  H.  Ban- 
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|H;2  gave  hiit  awanl  in  favor  i>f  the  American  claim.'  This  was  in  tUji,  ninety  years  from  the  treaty  of  i;Xi, 
involvintc  nearly  a  century  of  contests,  all  alon^  the  line  from  the  Kay  of  I'untly  to  the  Pacific,  —  in  which  de- 
icit,  bravado,  and  an  overreaching  spirit  charactcri2c<l  the  negotiations  more  or  less  on  both  sides,  durinR  which 
iipen  war  was  at  times  inmiinent.  Une  thing  is  apparent  through  it  all :  that  the  British  claims  which  caused 
trouble  were  almost  invariably  afterthoughts,  —  devices  to  recover  compensation  for  something  previously  lo't. 

It  rcmaint  now  to  characterize  some  of  the  principal  treatments  of  the  Oregon  CLntroversy,  beginning  wit!i 
those  that  were  made  d'iring  the  progress  o,'  the  dispute. 

The  chief  writer  on  the  American  side  was  Hubert  Cireenhow,  the  librarian  of  the  Department  of  State,  who 
ill  the  first  place  prepared,  on  the  instigation  of  Mr.  l.inn,  in  1840,  a  Mi'inoir  historical  ami  folilical  0/  tin 
jVo.  W'tsl  Coast  {jtitA  Cong.,  isl  sess.,  Sen.  IJof.  174),  which  was  later  elaborated  into  his  //ist.  of  Oregon 
and  California:^  I'erhaps  the  best  condensed  statement  of  the  .American  claim,  made  at  the  time,  is  in  a 
siwcch  of  John  .\.  Dix." 

The  otticial  piesentation  of  Imth  sides  is  in  The  ilaim  of  the  United  Stales  as  stated  in  the  tetltrs  of  Cal- 
houn and  Buchanan,  with  the  ionnter-statement  of  I'akenham  (London,  1S16). 

On  the  llritish  side,  the  public  documents  and  Hansard's  Debates  give  the  guiding  views ;  while  a  good 
condensed  statement  of  the  dispute  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Kevieu;  July,  1S45,  and  a  Canadian  view  in  Dent's 
l.ait  Forty  Years  (ii.  ch.  11)  1  but  the  leading  statement  is  that  of  Travcrs  Twiss  in  The  Oregon  Question 
examined  in  res  feet  to  facts  and  the  law  of  nations  (London,  |S4()).< 

Almost  all  the  considerable  historical  treatments  of  the  (picstion  have  been  on  the  American  side.  The 
fullest  information  can  on  the  whole  be  got,  with  ample  references,  from  II.  IL  Bancroft's  North  West  Coast 
and  Oregon,  the  former  work  going  specially  into  the  points  in  dispute,  and  the  latter  telling  better  the  story 
of  colonization.  William  llarrows's  Oregon,  the  struggle  for  (■ossession  (Boston,  1884),  one  of  the  "Common- 
wealth Series,"  is  given  entirely  to  the  varying  aspects  of  the  long  contest,  and  he  exactly  formulates  the 
.\nierican  claim  (p.  211,  etc.),  and  inch.  aS  he  summarizes  the  negotiations  from  1803  down.  The  book  is 
in  parts  graphically  written,  particularly  in  the  |>ortrayal  of  the  efforts  to  acquire  additional  rights  by  coloniza- 
tion, though  probably  overwrought  as  to  the  inHucnce  of  Whitman  ;  but  it  is  the  best  account  we  have  of  the 
potency  of  family  life  in  conipiering  a  wilderness.  It  is  not  altogether  skilful  in  construction,  and  by  repetition 
is  made  larger  than  was  necessary,  and  in  some  respects  his  historical  knowledge  is  open  to  criticism.^ 


croft's  .W.  /'-'.  Coast,  ii.  410;  and  on  the  reception  of  the 
treaty  by  the  citizens  of  Oregon,  his  Oregon,  \.  ch.  31 

The  Ennlish  ministry  seem  to  have  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Win.  SturRis,  of  Itoston,  in  a  patnphlot,  The 
Oregon  Question  (Boston,  1845),  as  a  basis  for  the  negotia- 
tions, .nul  this  proposition  was  to  follow  the  49°  N.  lat.  to 
the  sen,  and  thence,  sltirtiiig  the  coast  of  Vancouver's  Islanti, 
by  the  Kuca  Straits  to  the  Pacific. 

*  'I'he  American  claim  is  amply  set  forth  in  a  .Senate  doc- 
ument, no.  2<>,  of  Feb.  22,  1S68,  entitled  The  Xorthivest 
boundary.  Disi'ussion  of  the  "voter  boundary  qtustion: 
geographical  memoir  of  the  islands  in  dispute  :  and  history 
of  the  military  occupation  of  San  Juan  island  Mafis 
(Washington,  iS6S\  which  was  pre|iared  for  the  De{>art- 
ment  of  State  by  Archibald  Campbell.  A  summary  of  its 
argument  is  Kiven  in  Putmun's  Mag.,  Sept.,  1870.  Cf.  also 
llarrows's  Oregon  (p.  301). 

The  British  view  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Rei'ietVt  April, 
i!*64.  Cf.  Matthew  Macfie^s  Vam'Oiever  Island  and  Brit. 
Columbia  (Lond.,  1865),  p.  j8. 

'  Boston,  1844,  184;,  1847;  LonJon,  1844:  N.  Y.,  1845, 
—  the  ed.  of  1847  having  some  important  additions.  The 
introductory  portion  was  printed  separately  as  The  Geog- 
raphy of  Oregon  and  California  (Boston,  N.  Y.,  1845). 
Tucker's  Hist,  of  Oregon  (Buffalo,  1844)  is  said  by  Ban- 
croft to  be  largely  based  on  (Jreenhow. 

Greenhow  was  involved  in  some  controversy  with  Thomas 
Falconer,  on  the  British  side.  The  Quarterly  Review  ( 1 845- 
46)  had  questioned  Greenhow's  fairness.     F-ilconer  touched 


the  question  in  his  Piscmery  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
South  li'est,  Oregon  ami  Xorth  tvest  boundaries  of  the 
U.  S.  (London.  1S44),  and  more  pointedly  in  his  Oregon 
Question,  or  a  Statement  of  the  British  Claims  (London, 
N.  y  ,  1845,  —  three  eds.).  Greenhow  printed  a  brief  An- 
river  to  the  Strictures  of  Thomas  Falconer  on  the  History 
of  Oregon  and  California,  which  was  followed  by  Fal- 
coner's Reply  to  Greenhmv^s  Answer,  with  Greenhow'^ 
Rejoinder  (W.ishinuton,  1845). 

•'  Speeches,  i. ;  Morgan  Dix's  Gen.  Di.r,  i.  197.  Without 
enumerating  the  less  import.int  American  presentation,  it 
is  enough  to  refer  to  Wyiidham  Robertson's  Oregon,  our 
right  and  title  (Washington,  1S46). 

*  Reprinted  as  The  Oregon  territory,  its  history  and  dis- 
eox'ery  ;  also  the  treaties  aud  negotiations  betuven  the  U.  S. 
and  Great  Britain,  fin- the  settlement  of  a  boimdary  line 
(N.  Y.,  1846).  .Alexander  Simpson  printed  The  Oregon 
Territory,  claims  thereto  of  England  and  A  merica  con- 
sidered {London,  1846). 

»  Of  less  impnnance  is  W.  H.  Gray's  Hist,  of  Oregon, 
iyQ2-\S4<}  (Portland,  O. ,  1870).  The  more  condensed  state- 
ments of  the  question,  by  J.  D.  Woolsey  in  the  Xew  Eng- 
lander,  xxxii.  530,  and  by  J.  H  St.  Matthew  in  the  Over- 
land Monthly,  vi.  307,  may  be  noted. 

The  most  careful  of  the  foreign  examinations  of  the  ques- 
tion, apart  from  the  EnKlish,  is  by  Von  Hoist  (vol.  iii.  ch 
2,  h,  8,  10),  who  particularly  follows  the  tortuous  course  of 
events  in  Congren. 


Note  to  Map  on  thk  I'RRVtots  Pace.  —  Reproduced  from  Ktrrowi's  Oregon. 

Postscript.  —  Since  this  section  was  completed  there  has  been  published  B.  A.  Hinsdale's  0/i/..Vo»-M  li'est,  with  a 
{-■/>«>  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  as  Constituted  by  the  Royal  Charters  (New  York,  188S),  which  gives  a  succession  of  his 
lorical  maps  and  a  list  of  authorities  cited. 
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/  ill  Hit  ttlltrs  of  Cal' 


By  the  Editor. 

The  earliest  considerable  stuily  which  was  made  of  the  subject  was  by  Henry  T.  'i'lickorman  in  Putnam's 
itoiil/ily  (It.  3J7);  rcpL-ated,  with  some  enlarxcmunts,  in  Irvine's  lVits/iiiif;loii  (vul.  v.  App./;  and  still  Im- 
Ihcr  cxtL-nilcd  in  T/ie  C/iariiclir  ani  I'ortiitils  of  \Vits/iiiii;tiin  (Now  Vork,  1X59).'  Th(>ui{h  not  ainiinK  at 
the  exhaustive  enumerations  which  have  characterized  later  b<j<>ks,  this  treatise  remains  the  only  treatment  of 
the  subject  d<me  with  literary  skill.  It  includes  an  cxaininatiim  <>t  the  descriptive  autlmritics  on  the  persunal 
appearance  of  Washington,  —  a  study  which  may  Ijc  stipplementcd  by  the  account  in  (j.  \V.  I'.  Custi^'s  h'ciol- 
leitiiiiK  of  Washington  (N.  1'..  iS'io),  ch.  jj  ;  by  K.  S.  (ircenou^h  on  the  "'Expression  ol  Washington's 
Countenance,"  in  Old  anU  S'ew  (v.  221);  by  Wm.  J.  Hubbard  on  a  "National  .Standard  lor  a  likeness  of 
Washington,"  in  the  Mug.  of  Amcr.  Hist.  (I'eb.,  iSSo) ;  and  by  Isaac  J.  (ireenwood's  "  Remarks  on  the  I'or- 
trailure  of  WashinKton,"  in  the  lAi;'.  >/ .  \mer.  Hist.  (ii.  jo),  which  has  particular  reference  to  ihe  ettects  upon 
Washington's  expression  from  his  false  teeth.  There  is  a  runnini;  account  of  the  Wasliint,'ton  portraits  in 
(iriswold's  Rtfiibliian  Court,  p.  J51,  etc.  tiriswold  supimscs  his  own  collecti(m  of  over  sixty  eni;r.ived  like- 
nesses, published  in  Washinijton's  lifetime,  to  lie  the  largest  then  made.  The  f.ivorite  profde  has  been  unques- 
tionably llondon's,  with  Stuart's  canv.ases  for  the  full  face,  and  probably  IrumbuH's  for  the  figure.  O.  W.  I'. 
C'ustis  (Recoil.,  p.  520)  siiys  that  the  figure  in  rrumbull's  equestrian  picture  is  ••  the  iiujst  perfect  exf.int,"  but 
in  another  place  (p.  48 1)  he  says  that  I.oisier's  engraving  of  a  picture  by  Cogniet,  wliicli  follows  .Stuart's  head, 
gives  Washington's  figure  "best  of  all,'"  but  Mason  objects  to  this  figure.  The  peculiarities  of  Washington's 
Kgure  were  that  he  was  shallow  through  the  chest  (as  shown  in  llondon's  statue),  did  not  grow  small  at  tlie 
waiiit,  had  long  legs,  and  very  large  hands,  —  Lafayette  called  them  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen  on  a  hiiiuaii 
being.  He  weighed  between  210  .ind  220  |>ounds,  and  measured  six  feet  precisely  when  de.id,  but  stood  a  little 
higher  in  his  prime,  (iriswold  (Rcf'tihlican  Court,  .\pp.)  groups  together  the  descriptions  of  WashiiigtiMi's 
person,  ni.ide  " by  some  contemporary  foreigners. "  .\ii  attempt  was  made  in  Science  (Dec.  11,  iSS;)  to  run 
together  the  features  of  leading  likenesses  in  a  composite  photograph. 

In  i860  there  was  a  chapter  on  the  |>ortraits  included  in  Custis's  Recollections,  witli  an  appendix  by  the 
editor  of  that  IxMik,  Mr.  Lossing.  The  most  eKiborate  treatise,  however,  to  include  '"t  only  well-authenti- 
cated life  portraits  and  sketches,  but  everything  for  which  authentication  has  been  clainieil,  is  Elizabeth  llry- 
ant  Johnston's  Original  Portraits  of  Washington,  including  statues,  monuments,  and  medals  (lloston, 
1882).  Incidental  mention  is  m.ide  in  this  book  of  engravings  ol  the  more  celebrated  pictures  or  other  repre- 
sentations; but  the  most  extensive  record  of  such  memorials,  excluding  lithographs  and  woodcuts,  is  in  Wil- 
liam S.  liaker's  Engraved  Portraits  of  Washington,  with  biographical  sketches  of  the  Painters  (I'liilad., 
iS^oi.  This  has  been  supplemented  by  the  same  author's  Medallic  />ortraits  of  Washington  :  with  histori- 
cal and  critical  notes,  and  a  descriftix'C  catalogue  of  the  coins,  medals,  tokens,  and  cards  (Philadelphia, 
■S85). '_ 

The  following  condensed  statement  respcciing  the  portraits  of  Washington  is  largely  based  on  these  book-. ; 
they  will  be  referred  to  by  T.  for  Tuckerman  ;  /.  for  Johnston ;  B.  eng.  and  B.  med.  for  Baker  on  engravings 
and  medals  respectively.     The  Johnston  book  is  not  in  all  parts  free  from  obscurity  and  palpable  errors. 

There  is  only  one  pre-Rcvolntionar)'  likeness  whose  claim  is  undisputed,  and  anothei  about  which  there  is 
much  question.  It  has  been  sometimes  mentioned  that  when  Washington  visited  Boston  in  1756  this  latter 
likeness  was  made  by  Copley,  biit  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  it.'- 


\  ■; 


*  Some  points  of  the  Washington  jwrtraiture  are  more 
fully  treated  by  Mr.  Tuckerman  in  his  Bock  of  the  A  riists 
(N.  y.,  .86;). 

*  A  miniature  on  ivor>',  which  lias  been  said  to  represent 
him  at  twenty-five,  is  held  by  some  to  be  this  Copley  like- 
ness, and  it  is  nmv  amnnj;  the  W.  H.  Huntin<jton  collection 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York. 
It  was  first  made  known  by  an  engravinj;  by  Demare  in 
Irvine's  H'askitt^ou^  in  iSs^,  and  i-.  given  also  In  T.,  7-. 
pi.  ii,  Susan    F,  Cooper's  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.,  1X59)1 


and  Mnf:.  0/  Amer.  Hist..,  xii.  552.  On  the  strtngth  of 
the  testimony  of  Rembrandt  Peale  that  this  miniature  wa» 
painted  by  his  father,  C.  W.  Peale,  in  17771  the  early  date 
connecting  it  with  Copley  has  been  questioned  by  f.  and 
denied  by  B.  (Enf^.^  12,  and  JA*^,  122),  Lnsslnp,  and 
others.  It  is  stated  on  the  Irving  enRraving  to  have  l>een 
given  by  Washington  to  his  niece  Harriet,  and  to  have  de- 
scended in  her  family.     It  will  be  mentioned  again. 

There  is  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  .Mr.  Geo.  IV  ChasCi 
of  Boston,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account  :    It 
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The  prc-Kcvolutionary  piclure  about  which  Ihcrc  is  no  doiibl  is  one  painted  unquestionably  by  C  A'.  I'calc, 
at  Mount  \'('iiion,  in  177;!,  n'prcscntinj;  Washington  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the  \'iii(inia  militia,  tliu 
small  study  lor  Ihchead  of  which  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Chas.  S.  ());den,  of  Philadelphia,  and  shows  that  at 
some  subsecpient  period  the  uniform  of  it  had  been  changed  to  the  C<mtinental  butt  and  blue.  The  lar);c  pic- 
ture is  now  owned  b,,  CJen.  G.  W.  C.  Lee.'  Rembrandt  I'ealc  remarks  that  the  likeness  of  this  picture  resem- 
bles more  strongly  his  own  latest  life-picture  than  any  intermediate  portrait.'-  A  copy  of  this  picture  was 
made  by  .\.  Dickinson,  from  which  an  enHravinj;  was  nc.de  in  iS.;."  -'"'l  "'i"  copy  is  also  the  original  of  the 
engravini;  given  by  Custis.  It  dilfers  materially  in  c\_i  issicm  from  the  heli<itype.  Sparks  engraved  from  a 
copy  by  Chapma.i.     C  W.  I'eale  is  said  to  have  painted  a  miniature  at  the  same  time  (/,  p.  17). 

Charles  Wilson  I'eale,  an  A.;ierican,  b.  1741,  d.  1S27,  is  said  to  have  painted  Washington  fourteen  time: 
from  life,  b<:si(le  m.iking  many  copies  of  these  originals,  more  or  less  varied  in  accessories.  //.  <•«(,'.  gives  forty 
figlit  different  engravings  after  C.  W.  I'eale,  and  the  engraving  in  the  Oiliim/iiuii  Afni;..  |an.,  17S7,  is  said  tn 


WASHINGTON. 

(From  the  /m/'itr/iiil  History,  etc.,  London  ed.,  1780.) 

have  been  a  combination  of  traits  of  the  pictures  by  C.  W.  Peale  and  I'inc,  by  the  cnRravcr  I.  Trencliard. 
C.  W.  I',  is  said  to  have  jiahited  some  heads  of  Washington  in  the  pictures  of  Chas.  Peale  Polk,  his  nephew, 
one  of  which  was  painted  for  Arthur  I.ec  (/,  p.  ifi).    The  uncle's  assistance  is  denied  by  Hart. 

Peale  joined  the  .\merican  camp  under  Washi'ifjton  in  the  summer  of  1776,  as  a  capt.nin  of  volunteers,  and 
at  this  time  pamtcd  a  miniature,  and  also  a  half-length  of  Washington  for  Hancock.'    It  is  only  known  through 


hung  for  many  years  before  i*<;f^  in  iho  St.  James  Theatre 
in  London,  al  which  date  it  was  sold  at  auction  as  a  por- 
trait tpf  Washington  by  J.  S.  Copley,  and  honjilit  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Inglis.  It  was  finally  bought  I"  Mr.  Chase  at  a 
s.ili'  nf  IiiRlis's  pictures  in  Hosumi  in  Aprn,  '"*Si.  It  has 
been  considered  to  he  in  that  painter's  early  style,  by  Mr. 
Auf-ustns  '1'.  Perkins,  the  student  of  Copley,  whu  learned 
from  Miss  Mar\- Copley,  d.TURliier  nf  the  painter,  that  her 
fathi'r  had  , stinted  a  piclulc  of  \V.ishinK(on,  It  shows  the 
head  and  sltouidi''s,  and  so  ueariv  re!.end)les  in  features  tlnr 
V.alley  Forge  picture  of  C.  W.  I'ealc  that  it  is  at  once  sur- 


gested  that  it  is  a  copy  —  perhaps  by  Copley  — of  some  one 
of  Peale's  copies  of  that  painting. 

'  The  gorget  which  \Vashin;;ton  is  represented  as  wear- 
ing Is  the  same  now  owned  by  the  Mass.  Historical  .Society 
(Cf.  their  Prpc,  vol.  iv.  45. > 

2  A  large  heliotype  of  it  is  given  in  J.  ;  and  /i.  f»i^.  nutes 
six  different  engno-ings  of  it,  some  of  which  rtill  he  found 
in  Sparks's  1l^nstihi,^to»,  in  Irving's  IfftaAifit^/on,  in  7'.,  in 
Lnssing's  H'lts/iiiiir/Kii,  and  O.  W.  P.  Custis's  Rrci'l!.  ittht 
I'rhiUf  ,U-m.  of  U'ltshiiigloii  (N.  \..  iSfeV 

*'  .Sparks's  CoT-rfsfi.  of  the  Rev.,  ii.  201,207. 
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an  engraving  made  of  it  by  J.  Norman,  a  lioston  engraver,  which  represents  a  full-face  bust,  in  uniform,  sur- 
rounded by  an  oval,  surmounting  a  prdestal  inscribed  "Temperance,  Prudence,  Kortitudc,  Justice,"  and  show- 
ing i-mblems  of  war  on  either  sid  !  is  inscribed  "  H.  Hlyth,  Hel.,"  and  was  published,  March  26,  17S2,  by 
John  Coles,  lioston  (li.  rtii;.,  p.  I'he  only  copy  noted  is  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  (A/dSS.  Hist.  .S'lir.  I'roi.,  xx. 

iSS)  and  of  this  fac-siniilos  have  been  inaile.  The  ins  ption  says  that  Hancock  then  owned  the  original,  but 
a  statement  has  been  made  that  Hancock  gave  a  |K>rtiai[  of  Washingtcm  to  D'Kstaing  in  1779.'  .An  engrav- 
ing in  the  L'niversal  Mug.  (London),  with  the  ribbon  of  the  comnianderincliief  across  the  breast,  seems  to 
have  followed  this  Norman  (17S3),  as  does  the  outline  print  by  Holder  in  l.avater's  Essay  on  /'/lysingnomy.'^ 

There  is  another  engraving  by  Norman  in  the  Hoston  ed.  (i7Si)of  t'lie  Imfartiul  Hist,  of  the  War  in 
.-.merica  (vol.  ii.),  representing  Washington  at  full  length,  leaning  on  a  cannon,  which  is  in  most  respects  a 
reproduction  of  an  engraving  in  the  London  ed.  (17S0)  of  the  .same  book  (p.  221),  which  is  classed  among  the 
fictitious  likenesses  by  B.  eng.  (p.  197).  A  copy  in  part  of  the  London  print  is  herewith  given,  a.,  a  specimen 
of  the  contemporary  prints  before  authentic  likenesses  were  commonly  known  in  Kurope. 

It  is  stated  by  Lossing  tliat  the  miniature  already  referred  to  as  having  been  painted  when  Washington  was 
twenty-five  years  old  was  really  made  for  Mrs.  Wa»liington  between  (Ictobcr  and  December,  1777,  —  one  of 
the  sittings,  at  least,  having  been  given  at  a  farmhouse  near  Skippack,  in  Pennsylvania, at  the  moment  Wash- 
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W.K.SHINGTON. 
(From  .tiiilynvs's  /fisturr.) 

Ingtnn  received  the  news  of  Hurgoync's  surrender.  ( )f  this,  llie  same  writer  says,  I'ealc  made  several  copies. 
It  may  be  a  question  if  the  pencil  sketch  by  Peale,  montiimod  later  as  having  been  m.ide  in  1 7.^7,  was  not 
really  connected  with  these  sittings  in  1777,  and  the  date  of  17X7  an  alteration,  as  it  bears  some  appear.ince  nf 
being. 

f'eale  began  at  \'alley  Forge  in  177S,  and  finished  m  Philadelphia  in  1779,  a  full-length  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  wantonly  destroyed  in  17S1.  The  artist  made  a  mezzotint  engraving  of  it,  which 
was  issued  with  some  varieties  of  the  plate.  One  is  in  the  Huntington  Collection  in  New  Vork.  I'eale  repro- 
duced this  picture  several  times,  with  some  change  in  the  posture  and  accessories.  A  first  copy  was  made  (or 
Nassau  H.tll,  at  Princeton,  and  it  still  belongs  to  the  college,  within  a  frame  in  which  there  had  been  a  picture 
of  (5corge  the  Second,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  cannon-ball  during  the  battle  of  Trenton.    It  shows  the  battle 


Greene's  Grrftte,  ii.  144. 


-  There  is  a  grotesque  rendering  of  I'eale's  plcliire  in  't'tie 
H  't'athfrtv.-sf  and  Hii'keratitjf^s  .  t  ImitHtW. 
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uf  Princeton  going  on  in  the  left  distance,  and  just  beliind  Wasliington,  wlio  standi  towards  the  right  of  the 
picture,  Gen.  Mercer  is  represented  as  dying,  while  supported  by  his  attendants.! 

In  a  second  copy  tlie  attitude  of  Washington  was  changed,  and  he  is  made  to  lean  on  a  cannon,  and  behind 
is  a  horse  and  servant,  instead  of  the  dying  Mercer.  This  was  sent  (1780)  to  Europe  in  the  same  vessel  with 
Henry  Laurens,  and  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  the  picture  is  now  at  Qnidenham  Park,  Norfolk,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.- 

A  third  copy  was  sent  by  Lafayette  to  France,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  picture  now  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  it  is  also  said  that  from  this  copy  Wolff  made  his  engraving.  There  seems  to  be  discordant 
statement  respecting  a  copy  or  copies  associated  with  Lafayette,  for  a  copy  bought  by  the  French  government 
is  said  to  be  at  Versailles,  and  to  have  been  engraved  by  Wolff.  There  is  in  Harvard  College  library  a  bust 
engraving  bearing  the  same  general  character,  which  is  marked  "  Dessin£  par  Bonnieu  d'apr^s  un  tableau 
fourni  (.ar  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  Grav6  par  Chevillot."'  It  is  reproduced  in  the  A/ag.  0/ Amer. 
Hist.,  Feb.,  1888. 

There  are  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  examples  of  this  1778-79  picture  :  one  of  these  (Catal.  Hist.  Portrait 
Ex/iii.,  No.  445)  is  owned  by  H.  P.  McKean,  of  Philadelphia,  bought  out  of  the  Peale  Museum ;  and  the  last 
by  the  Boudinot  family  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  Dec,  18S5,  p.  156). 

Pealc  painted  in  1778  a  miniature  for  Lafayette,  which  was  sent  abroad,  and  was  the  first  (as  B.  eng.  thinks) 
authentic  likeness  to  become  known  in  Europe.  He  made  several  copies,  among  which  may  be  the  one  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philad.,  and  one  (heliotyped  in  /.,  pi.  ii),  which  shows  the  military  garb  and  blue  sash,  which 
is  said  in  one  place  in  that  book  to  belong  to  W.  F.  Gill,  and  in  another  to  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Brand,  of  Emmon- 
ton,  Md. 

In  1783  he  painted  for  the  State  of  Maryland  a  full-length,  rep'  senting  also  Lafayette  and  Tilghman  and 
the  army  at  Yorktown,  —  which  has  not  been  engraved.  In  the  same  year  is  placed  the  Harrison  bust  portrait, 
and  one  belonging  to  Admiral  L.  M.  Powell,  of  Washington.* 

In  1784,  between  July  and  November,  he  painted  a  whole-length  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  is  not  now 
known,  —  being  the  one  sent  to  Houdon.  It  was  not  used  by  that  sculptor,  as  he  preferred  to  come  to  America 
and  model  from  life.    That  State  owns,  however,  a  bust  portrait,  which  is  in  the  Capitol  library  at  Richmond. 

In  1 786  he  is  said  to  have  painted  a  head  for  his  own  gallery,  and  the  one  now  in  the  Patent  OflRce  Museum 
at  Washington. 

There  is  in  the  library  of  the  Penna.  Hist.  Society  n  outline  pencil  sketch  {said  to  have  been  made  for  repro- 
duction in  a  mezzotint),  which  was  sold  by  Rembrandt  Peale  to  C.  A.  Smith,  in  1848,  and  was  given  to  the 
society  in  1868  (/.,  13).  There  Is  some  doubt  about  the  third  figure  in  the  date  "  1787,"  and  B.  eng.,  12, 
gives  It  1777,  and  thinks  it  resembles  the  miniature  ("  At  the  age  of  twenty-five"),  which  he  assigns  to  that 
year.  There  is  said  to  be  but  a  few  copies  known  of  the  consequent  mezzotint,  and  this  is  reproduced  by 
John  Sartain  in  H.  A'.  Smith's  Andreana  (Philad.,  1865).  As  here  given  it  closely  resembles  what/.,  pi.  v, 
gives  as  the  James  "eale  picture,  and  !ias  little  resemblance  to  the  engraving  of  the  original  pencil  sketch, 
which  is  reproduced  Ir  rewith.  The  cut  which  is  given  In  Noah  Webster's  Spelling  Book  for  1789  is  also  said 
to  follow  this  mezzotint. 

C.  W.  Peale's  last  picture  was  made  in  Sept.,  1795,  when  Washington  gave  a  sitting,  at  which  his  sons 
Raphael  and  Rembrandt  and  his  'jrother  James  all  worked  at  the  same  time.  C.  W.  Peale  kept  his  canvas 
for  his  own  gallery,  and  It  now  belongs  to  the  Bryan  collection  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Rem- 
brandt Peale  speaks  of  It  as  being  good  about  the  eyes,  with  a  characteristic  turn  of  the  head,  and  adds  that  few 
copies  of  it  have  been  made,  though  there  is  said  to  be  more  than  one  at  Charleston,  another  in  poor  con- 
dition in  the  Department  of  State,  and  one  belonged  to  Dr.  W.  K.  Gilbert  of  Philadelphia.  Of  the  picture 
or  drawing  made  by  Raphael  Peale  nothing  is  known. 

I  find  mention  made  of  other  likenesses  by  C.  W.  Peale,  copies  of  some  of  his  originals,  but  of  which  of 
them  is  not  stated.  One  of  these  was  a  bust  portrait,  which  long  hung  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  was  sent  by 
Mrs.  Washington  to  Mr.  Van  der  Legen,  and  is  now,  or  was  recently,  owned  Ly  Henry  Van  der  Legen,  of 
Crefeld.  Another  was  given  by  John  Quincy  Adams  to  Botta,  and  belonged  afterward  to  Frederick  de  Peyster 
of  NewYork.  One,  in  a  dress  of  black  velvet,  was  (?)  In  the  National  Museum  at  Philadelphia.'  James  Peale, 
a  yoimger  brother  of  C.  W.  Peale,  is  said  to  have  taken  advantage  of  being  present  (/.  says,  in  1788)  when 
Washington  was  sitting  to  his  brother,  and  to  have  painted  a  miniature  on  ivory  for  a  snuff-box,  which  now 
belongs  tc  the  Washington  Grays,  an  artillery  company  of  Philadelphia.     H.  B.  Hall  had  made  a  private  plate 


'  There  arc  woodcuts  of  this  copy  in  Lossing's  Field- 
Book,  ii.  37,  or  in  earlier  editions,  ii.  244,  and  in  Potter's 
Ati.er.  Monthly,  July,  1875. 

'  A  copy  of  it  was  tnade  in  1S74,  which  is  now  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  gailery ;  and  from  this 
copv  a  Iieliotype  is  given  in  their  Proceedini^x,  xiv.  159.  (Cf. 
Ibid.  xiii.  .■ti4,  376.) 

'  Another  French  picture  by  Le  Paon,  representing 
Washington  before  a  tent,  said  in  the  engraving  by  Le  Mire 
to  liave  belonged  to  Lafayette,  presents  the  same  character- 


istics as  does  a  bust  portrait  engraved  by  Angtis  in  1785 
for  kninvn!  History  of  the  War  (vol.  ii.,  London),  and  a 
print  in  the  Historical  Mag.,  vol.  iv.  (1792). 

*  T.  Hollowell  engraved  a  mil'tary  portrait,  in  an  oval 
resting  on  a  panel  cf  the  Yorktown  surrender,  and  dated 
May  21,  1794,  which  professes  to  be  "  peint  d'apris  nature 
k  Philadelphio  par  N.  PiehU  en  1783"  {.Hist.  Mag  .  viii. 

p.  y>\ 

»  There  is  said  to  be  a  print  in  the  MontUy  Military 
Repository,  N.  Y.,  1796-97,  which  I  have  not  seen. 
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<)(  this  picture.  James  Peale  painted  also,  about  the  same  time  (1788),  a  two-thirds  picture  from  life  for  David 
C.  Claypoole  of  Philadelphia,  the  editor  who  was  selected  by  Washington  to  print  his  Farewell  Address  in 
Uje  Daily  Advertiser.    This  "  Claypoole  picture  "  represents  Washington  in  uniform,  with  a  black  horse 


WASHINGTON. 
{Pencil  Sketch,  by  C.  IV.  Peale.) 


behind  him,  held  by  a  groom.  It  was  bought  by  the  late  James  Lenox,  together  with  the  manuscript  of  the 
address,  and  was  engraved  by  John  Sartain  (private  plate)  for  an  edition  of  the  Farewell  Address  printed  by 
Mr.  Lenox  in  1850.1  The  picture  painted  by  James  Peale  in  1795,  already  referred  to,  now  hangs  in  Indepen- 
dence HalL 

The  picture  which  Rembrandt  Peale  painted  by  his  father's  side  in  1 795  has  not  been  engraved,  unless  H.  B. 
Hall's  engraving  is  from  the  original ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  painted  ten  pictures  from  it.     He  thought  his 

■  The  picture  is  now  in  the  Lenox  LiLrary,  and  is  shown,  after  Sarti>in's  engraving  in  y.,  pi.  v,  ami  in  the  Mag, 
Amer.  Hist.,  Feb.,  1888,  p.  103. 
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own  work  was  more  faithful  m  the  lower  part  of  Washington's  face,  and  his  father's  ii^  the  upper,  and  he  says 
that  there  was  an  asrecmont  for  each  to  ^ive  special  attention  to  these  parts  respectively,  as  the  sitting  was 
not  to  be  protracted,  to  afford  time  for  ei|iial  detail  in  all  parts.  Of  the  early  productions,  om-  is  said  to  have 
bicn  destroyed  in  the  war  of  1812  ;  one  was  taken  to  France  as  a  gift  to  Lafayette  ;  a  third  w.i^  given  to  one 
of  Washington's  brothers,  an<l  is  now  owned  by  Dr.  N.  C  Washington,  of  St.  Louis  ;  and  a  fourth  was  given 
by  Washington  to  11.  W.  do  .Saussure,  of  the  U.  S.  mint,  and  this  one  has  been  engraved  by  Edwin. 

.\ftcr  many  attempts  to  paint  a  more  satisfactory  likeness  by  a  combination  of  ])oints  or  traits  from  his  own 
or  other  pictures  (and  he  is  said  to  have  made  sixteen  such  eclectic  portraits)  this  artist  finally  produced  tl.e 
picture  which  gives  the  Rembrandt  I'ealetypeof  the  Washington  portraits,  and  which  he  frequently  reproduced, 
with  variations  of  costume,  some  in  a  civilian's  and  some  in  military  dress.  He  was  at  work  upon  this  proto- 
type in  1823-24.  G.  W.  P.  Custis  said  of  it  that  it  gave  Washington's  complexion  "rather  more  bronzed  than 
his  luitural  coloring,  which  was  fair,  though  considerably  florid."  The  first  picture  represented  Washington  in 
civic  dress,  and  it  is  given  in  heliotype  in/.,  pi.  xvii.  Congress  bought  it  in  1S52  for  ?2,ooo,  and  it  is  now  in 
the  V'ire-l'resident's  room  in  the  Capitol.  The  artist  gave  the  head  a  military  dress  on  another  canvas,  and 
this  he  frequently  copied,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  model  of  Chappel's  equestrian  picture  of  Washington,  lie 
made  in  the  year  before  he  died  his  seventy-fifth  copy  of  this  picture  for  John  A.  Mc.Mlister,  of  Philadelphia.' 

The  military  bust  picture  was  repeated  in  his  large  canvas  called  "Washington  before  Yorktown,"  which 
he  painted  in  1S25.  The  picture  also  includes  portraits  of  Lafayette,  Hamilton,  Knox,  Lincoln,  and  Kocham- 
Iwau.  It  was  offered  to  Congress,  but  the  necessary  ap])ropriation  was  not  made,  and  it  was  on  the  painter's 
hands  when  he  died  in  i860.  .After  another  failure  to  secure  its  purchase  by  Congress,  it  was  given  in  1873  to 
the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  .Association,  and  now  hangs  in  the  Banquet  Hall  at  Mount  Vernon.'^ 

Various  letters  of  K.  Pealcon  portraits  of  Washington,  written  in  1S34,  1S45,  etc.,  are  in  the  Mag.  of  Amer- 
ican l/ist;  V.  I2y,  etc.,  and  one  written  in  1854  is  in  the  Chicago  l/cralt/,  Jan.  22,  1S8S  ;  and  beginning  in 
1854,  and  repeating  it  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  bter  years,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  his  recollections  of 
Washington  and  his  pn  iraits,  which  has  not,  1  think,  been  printed,  though  given  in  part  in  T/ie  Crayon  and 
in  B.  eng.     lie  was  the  painter  of  Washinifton  from  life,  the  longest  to  survive. 


I    .  I 


John  Trumbull  was  the  only  painter  of  Washington  from  life,  beside  C.  W.  Peale,  who  had  served  with  him 
in  the  war ;  but  rrumbuU's  pictures  of  him  were  made  after  the  war.  unless  sketches  of  his  person,  vhicli  he 
is  supposed  to  have  made  in  Cambridge,  were  used  by  him,  when  he  was  in  Amsterdam  in  1780,  in  making  a 
picture  which  is  still  preserved  in  that  city,  having  been  painted  for  De  Neufville,  who  was  Trumbull's  host  at 
the  time.  It  represents  Washington  .standing  near  a  river,  in  a  somewhat  overwrought  heroic  attitude.  It 
was  engraved  in  1781  at  London  by  Valentine  (ireen  (J.  C.  Smitu  ^  Bril.  A/czzo/int  Portraits,  ii.  592),  and 
was  somewhat  generally  accepted  as  a  picture  of  Washington,  till  later  and  Irettcr  prints  became  known. 
Trumbull  does  not  mention  it  in  his  A'ttohiograpliyfl 

Trumbull  had  his  first  sittings  from  Washington  in  171)0,  when  he  painted  the  large  picture,  now  in  the 
City  Mali,  New  Vork,  which  represents  him  in  military  dress,  standing  by  a  white  horse,  while  in  the  distance 
the  liritish  are  seen  evacuating  the  injured  city.  It  has  not  been  engraved.  At  the  same  time  he  painted  a 
lull-length,  of  cabinet  size,  idr  Mrs.  Washington,  which  is  now  owned  by  Edmund  Law  Rogers  of  Baltimore. 
Rembrandt  Peale  used  to  say  that  TrumbuU's  cabinet  pictures  were  his  best,  though  his  likeness  was  "  feeble." 

What  Trumbull  called  his  best  picture  was  one  that  was  painted  in  1792,  at  the  instance  of  the  municipality 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  though  tlicy  did  not  accept  it,  preferring  to  have  a  less  spirited  and  more  quiet  likeness. 
This  picture  represents  the  evening  before  Trenton,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  with  Washington's  attendant 
holding  his  white  horse  behind  his  own  figure.  Judging  from  the  heliotype  in/.,  pi.  x,  the  canvas  must  be  in 
rather  poor  condition.  It  is  in  the  gallery  at  Vale  University.  Trumbull  took  the  picture  with  him  to  Londnn, 
when  he  went  there  as  the  secretary  of  legation  to  John  Jay  ;  and  while  there,  under  Trumbull's  supervision, 
it  was  engraved  (I7c)())by  Thomas  Cheeseman.  in  what  is  held  to  be  the  best  plate  of  any  of  Trumbull's 
pictures.^ 

The  picture  which  Charleston  finally  secured  also  shows  Washington  at  full  length,  with  a  white  horse 
behind  him.  turned  so  that  his  tail  is  towards  the  spectator,  and  the  city  of  Charleston  is  in  the  distance.-' 


'  Engravings  of  otic  of  tile  civic-costunieil  replicas  (dilTer- 
ing  in  detail  from  the  heliotype  in  J.)  are  in  Irving's  Wash- 
ington^ vol.  v.,  and  in  J.  There  is  also  an  engraving  in  K. 
B.  Hough's  WashittatouiaiM  (Roxbury,  1865).  Hotli  are 
by  H.  B.  Hall.  A.  B.  Waller  made  a  large  plate  of  it,  and 
A  i.irge  lithograph  is  in  the  Monuments  of  Washington's 
Patriotism. 

'■  The  original  study  for  the  picture  is  in  Independence 
Hall.  There  is  a  heliotype  of  it  in  7.,  pi.  xviii.  Ith.isbeen 
engraved  by  R.  Metieroth.  Rembrandt  Peale  also  him- 
self drew  this  characteristic  head  twice  on  a  lithographer's 
stone,  once  in  1827  and  again  in  iRs^s  and  \.  B.  Walter 
made  a  meizolinl  engraving  from  the  earlier  one. 


■'  It  was  followed  in  the  print,  engraved  by  J.  Le  Roy,  in 
r)'Auberleuil's  Essais  Historicjtus  (1781,  vol,  i.  214). 

*  It  was  re-engraved  by  Daggett  in  the  English  transla- 
tion of  liotta  (New  Haven,  1S34),  and  the  bust  is  given  as 
engraved  by  A.  B.  Durand  in  the  Nat.  Port.  Gallery,  and 
is  also  in  Headley's  H''a5hingtoH,  and  in  the  London  ed. 
of  Uphani's  Washington.  There  was  a  large  nic/Aotint  of 
the  entire  picture  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1S45;  and  a 
French  print  of  the  head  only  by  .A.  Blanchard,  published 
at  Paris.  It  has  been  reproduced  on  nted.ds  (/?.  Med.,  pp. 
Ill,  157).     The  bust  is  given  in  the  engraving  in  7'.,  i. 

*  It  is  tlescribed  in  Charles  Eraser's  RemiHiscrnces  vt 
Charleston.    It  was  restored  in  iS-So,  in  Boston  (Mass.  Hist 
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Trumbiill  also  painted,  in  1793,  the  bust  |X)rtrait  in  civic  costume  which  is  now  at  New  Haven.  It  is  cnKravcd 
in  /tiirfi-r's  Afdj,'.,  Ixiii.  j).  337,  and  in  Johnston's  Yorklown  Camfitigii,  p.  73.  One  of  TrunibuH's  bust  pic- 
tures was  niven  by  Andrew  Craigic  to  Harvard  Colleyc  ii>  1794,  and  hangs  in  Memorial  llall.  A  cabinet 
picture  of  1794  hangs  in  the  I'atent  Oftice  at  Washington.    .\  panel  miniature  is  in  the  National  Museum. 

Washington  appears  also  in  portrait  in  IrumbuH's  historical  pictures  of  "  Trenton,"  "  Princeton."  "  The 
Surrender  of  Cornwallis,"'  and  the  "Surrender  of  his  Commission  at  Annapolis,"  which  are  in  the  1  lunibuU 
(iallery  at  Yale,  while  the  last  two  are  repeated  much  larger  in  the  rotunda  ol  the  Capitol  at  Waslimgt<  n. 
These  pictures  have  been  engraved,  —  that  of  the  .Vnnapolis  scene  is  given  in  Irving's  W'asliiugioii.  There 
are  not  over  twenty-five  prints  after  Trumbull's  portraits,  and  some  of  them  are  very  poor ;  those  by  Cheese 
man  and  lilanchard  are  among  the  best.' 


'i'here  :ire  two  types  of  Washington's  head  more  familiar  to  us  than  cither  of  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  these  are  the  full-face /r<.j/'(AH//«/  head  of  Stuart  and  the  military  profile  of  lloudon.  Stuart  him- 
self says  that  he  painted  two  originals  of  Washington  beside  his  hrst  one,  "rubbed  out,"  as  he  said,  and  he 
made  twenty-six  copies ;  but  his  recollections  of  his  reduplications  were  certainly  iiiade(|uate,  though  some  of 
the  very  many  copies  now  existing  and  alleged  to  be  Stuart's  own  are  very  likely  the  work  of  other  artists,  for 
among  others  there  may  be  mentioned  Vanderlyn's  full-length  copy  m  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  at  Wash- 
ington ;  J.  W.  ,\udubon's  in  the  Department  of  State ;  Rembrandt  I'eale's  in  the  possession  of  the  Washing- 
ton Grays  of  Philadelphia ;  and  Walter  Ingalls'  in  the  State  House  at  Concord,  N.  H.  Of  all  Stuart's  portraits, 
only  two  are  in  military  dress,  —  that  in  the  Museum  of  Kinc  .^rts  in  Boston,  and  the  original  study  for  it  in 
cabinet  size;  the  others  are  in  civic  velvet  with  ruffles  and  sometimes  with  lace.  The  Stuart  head  has  been 
frequently  used  in  medals.- 

Washington  gave  his  first  sitting  to  .'^tuart  in  1795,  and  Stuart  in  iit23  said  that  after  he  had  made  hve  copies 
of  it,  which  had  passed  out  of  his  hands,  he  became  dissatislicd  with  the  original,  and  rubbed  it  out.  This  state- 
ment is  not  accepted  by  Rembrandt  Peale,  who  says  that  Stuart  sold  it  to  a  vagabond  artist  named  Winstan 
ley,  who  took  the  picture  to  England,  where  it  was  Ixiught  by  Samuel  Vaughan.  Mason  contends  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  this,  and  that  the  Vaughan  picture  is  a  copy  of  the  one  destroyed.  The  picture  in  \aughan's 
possession,  whichever  it  may  be,  was  engraved  by  T.  HoUoway  for  Hunter's  translation  of  Lavater's  Pliysioji- 
iiomy  (4th  ed.  in  Knglish).  h'rom  \'aughan's  hands  it  passed  to  Jos.  Harrison,  by  whom  it  was  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Harrison  family.  It  was  also  engraved  by  W.  Ridley  in 
the  Eurofean  Mag.,  March,  17.S0,  of  which  engraving  there  is  a  fac-simile  in  the  Mng.  of  Amcr.  Hisl.,  xi.  90 
(Feb.,  1884).  There  are  engravings  also  by  Knsom  (London,  1822)  and  Mackenzie,  which  differ  as  much  as 
those  of  Ridley  and  Holloway  do. 

Stuart  records  that  at  this  time  he  had  a  great  many  orders  for  copies,  but  the  only  known  copies  of  this 
1795  picture,  or  of  pictures  resembling  it,  are  these  :  one  made  for  Col.  John  Eager  Howard,  of  Baltimore,  new 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Benj.  Chew  Howard;  onefor  J.  (.')  Vaughan,  which  was  taken  to  England;  one  which  now 
belongs  to  Mrs.  .\nna  R.  Keilly,  of  New  Haven,  great-granddaughter  of  (ien.  Edward  Hand;  one  belonging  to 
Mr.  F.  R.  Rives,  of  New  York,  which  formerly  Irelongcd  to  Professor  Tucker,  of  the  University  of  \'irginia; 
one  which  had  been  owned  by  (ien.  Henry  I.ee,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Thomas  H.  Morris,  of  Baltimore. 
This  is  the  best  statement  to  be  made  from  the  various  <lata  given  by  the  authorities,  and  does  not  include  the 
so-called  Gibbs  picture,  which  is  called  the  best  of  the  replicas,  and  has  become  from  its  merit  the  most  famous 
of  this  first  group  of  Stuart's  portraits  of  Washington.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  a  part  of  its  distinctive  merit 
from  having  been  tciched  from  life.  It  was  painted  for  Col.  George  fiibbs,  of  Rhode  Island,  who,  after  ho 
acquired  a  set  of  the  live  Presidents  painted  by  Stuart,  sold  it  to  his  sister,  the  wife  of  William  EUery  Chan- 
ning,  from  whom  it  has  passed  to  her  son.  Or.  Wm.  !•'.  Chaiining.  of  Newport.  .\.  H.  Durand  is  said  to  have 
pronounced  it  a  better  picture  than  the  so-called  Boston  Atlien;eum  head.'' 

All  this  first  group  of  .Stuart's  pictures  show  the  right  side  of  the  face  ;  and  unless  there  is  some  coiifiu 
sion  in  the  names,  Mason  does  not  recognize  die  Howard.  Rives,  and  Morris  pictures  a  copies  by  .'stuart. 
What  is  called  Stuart's  '-first  Washington,"  owned  by  the  Kev.  B.  K.  Belts,  who  receivia  it  from  Michael 
Little,  is  engraved  in  T/ic  Curio,  1SS7,  p.  34.  It  represents  him  standing,  uncovered,  in  uniform,  with  one 
hand  on  the  hip  and  the  other  on  a  spy-glass  upon  a  table. 

Stuart  now  successively  painted,  from  sittings,  two  other  portraits,  which  show  the  left  side  of  the  face, — 
one  the  full-length,  known  as  the  ■'  Lansdowne,''  and  the  other  the  head  merely,  known  a-  the  "  Boston  .\the- 
nx'uin  picture'' ;  and  all  his  later  copies  werr  made  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  paint     .,s.      The  original  of 


SfK.  Froc.,  xix.  247.  R.-C.  Wimhrop's  Aiitiressts,  1S7S, 
elc.,  p.  2S5;  Orderly  hook  0/  Sir  John  yolnnon,  p.  254; 
Charleston   Year-book,  18S3,  p.   ifia),  .llid  is  lu'lintvped  in 

r,  pi.  xi. 

'  A  private  plate  by  H.  B.  Hnll  of  a  bust-picture  in  uiii- 
fnrm  is  given  in  Bushnell's  Crumbs  for  A  ntiquaries.  Tnuu- 
bull's  picture  is  also  piven  in  such  jxipiilar  bonks  as  Head- 
k-y*s  M^'aihington  and  his  Generals^  and  in  l.ussing's  Li/r 
of  Wiiihin^fon. 


-  B.  Meti.f  fi,  <t7,  6S,  93,  102,  mj,  1.^9.  hm,  174.  Mi>H 
Jaue  Stuart,  dauiihtcr  of  the  arlisl,  (urnishcd  a  pajwr  on 
her  father's  j>ortraits  of  Wasbington  U^Scrihntr's  Monthly, 
July,  1876. 

'■*  There  is  a  heliotype  of  it  in  J. ,  pi.  xv ;  a  phot(»>;ravun' 
and  a  steel  engraving  by  C  Burt  in  Mason's  Stuarts  and 
the  latter  is  also  in  Gay's  Pop.  Hist,  of  U.  .9.,  vol.  iii.  The 
original  picture  isat  present  in  the  library  of  tlie  Long  Island 
Hist.  Sociely. 
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the  full  lengths  is  tlie  one  made  (or  the  Marquis  of  L.insdownc.  aiid  represents  WashinKton  standing  '>y  a  table, 
with  the  right  hand  extended.  This,  with  some  variety  in  t'e  accessories,  consvitutcs  tlie  favoriti?  full-length  ol 
the  Presidential  portraits.  At  the  sale  of  the  Lansdowne  effects  this  original  was  bought  by  Samuel  Williams, 
and  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  1876  by  its  owner  at  that  time,  Mr.  J.  V.  Lewis,  of 
Kngland.l 

While  ."^tuart  hail  the  l.ansdowne  in  hand,  he  made  a  copy  for  Mr.  William  Constable,  and  a  h^lf-length 
(Stuart  made  few),  which  Constable  gave  to  Gen.  Hamilton.  The  Constable  tuUlengtli  is  sometimes  said  to 
have  been  touched  from  life,  and  is  in  better  condition  than  the  l.ansdowne,  and  is  now  own^d  by  his  descend- 
.uit  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  V.  It  has  been  copied  in  oil,  once  in  half-length  (1S41)  for  the  city 
of  Hudson,  N.  V. ;  once  at  full-length  (1845)  for  .Salem,  Mass. ;  and  perhaps  oftener.  The  head  w^5  enjiravcd 
by  I.angier  in  1836,  as  a  part  of  a  design  by  Cogniet,  including  a  horse  in  the  background,  f..ouph  the  print 
says  that  it  was  made  after  the  Boston  .\thena;um  head.''' 

The  Hamilton  half-length,  which  represents  Washington  seated,  with  a  river  and  vessels  in  the  background, 
now  Wongs  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  who  says  that  W.ashington  gave  it  to  Gen.  Hamilton  ;  but 
Stuart's  bill  to  Constable  ^hows  that  he  paid  for  two  pictures,  one  a  full-length  and  one  a  half-length. 

The  l.ansdowne  was  also  reproduced  by  Stuart  for  Mr.  Ftingham,  —  the  picture  now  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Philadelphia.     It  is  signed  G.  Stiiarl,  ijqb,  and  Hart  thinks  it  was  originally  painted  for  Bingham. 

Kespecting  the  (iardiicr  liaker  copy  there  is  a  strange  story  told,  't  was  entrusted  by  Thomas  Laing  to 
Winstanky,  the  jjaintir,  to  be  sent  to  the  White  House  in  Wasliingtor  ;  but  he  sent  a  copy  instead,  and  this 
changeling  is  the  pictur;  now  seen  in  the  East  Room.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  the  Stuart  original  to  England, 
and  there  is  held  to  br;  .some  ground  for  the  belief  that  a  full-length  reproduction  of  the  1-ansdowne  owned  by 
the  late  Kussell  Sturgis,  of  London,  is  the  purloined  picture. 

Stuart,  in  1822,  made  a  picture  of  the  Lansdowne  type  i  f  head,  but  showing  Washington  seated  at  a  fable 
with  papers,  for  W.  U.  Lewis  (d.  1S81),  which  is  now,  or  was  recently,  at  Florence  Heights,  Nev  Jersey  ;  and 
al'-o  one  of  three-quarters  length,  which  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Jose])h  Tuley,  of  Winchester,  Va. 

A  variation  of  the  Lansdowne  type,  in  wliirh  the  figure  is  thought  to  be  better  drawn,  is  plai  ;d  in  a  posture 
which  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  "Teapot  j;'-*ure."  The  prototype  of  this  variety  is  the  one  painted  for 
Peter  Jay  Munro,  which  ii.  July,  1845,  was  bouglu  "^y  James  Lenox,  and  is  now  in  the  Lenox  library  (Ste- 
vens's Lenox,  p.  154),  and  has  been  engraved  by  Sartain  for  Lenox's  edition  of  TAe  Farnvill  Address  (i85o).'' 

Of  this  "Teapot"  type  arc  the  replicas  by  Stuart  in  the  state-houses  at  Newport,  Providence,  and  Hart- 
ford. 'I'lie  one  at  Newport  is  considered  the  bet'.cr  of  the  two  In  Rhode  Island  (Mason's  Newport,  289).  The 
Hartford  picture  was  engraved  in  the  Columbian  Mag.,  and  again  by  Illman  and  Pilbrow. 

In  1810  Stuart  used  the  Lansdowne  head  in  a  cabinet  full-length  in  military  dress,  the  ownership  of  which 
passed  from  Isaac  P.  Davis  to  Ignatius  Sargent,  and  now  belongs  to  the  latter's  heirs.  It  was  the  study  of  a 
large  canvas  which  he  painted  for  Samuel  Parkman,  who  gave  it  to  the  town  of  Boston.  It  hung  for  many 
years  in  I'ancuil  Hall,  where  its  place  has  been  taken  by  a  copy  made  by  Miss  Jane  Stuart,  while  the  original, 
for  safer  keeping,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is  known  as  "  Washington  at  Do'- 
chester  Heights,"  the  background  showing  the  British  ships  leaving  Boston  harbor.< 

It  is  from  a  coarse  copy  of  Nutter's  engraving  of  the  bust  of  the  original  Lansdowne  that  what  is  best  know.i 
as  "  Pitcher  Portrait  of  Washington  "  was  produced.  Various  copies  of  these  exist  (/.,  p.  105).  and  the  pic- 
ture is  sometimes  found  cut  from  the  front  of  the  vessel  and  framed.  It  is  reproduced  in  /.,  pi.  xxii,  and  in 
Lossing's  Home  of  WasAhtg/on,  p.  364.  There  is  n  less  known  Pitcher  picture,  which  was  made  from  a  small 
painting,  as  Miss  Stuart  says,  sent  over  for  this  purpose  by  Stnart  to  his  nephe>v,  Edw.  C.  Newton,  in  Eng- 
land (■/.,  p.  I  or.).  The  profile  by  Mrs.  Wright,  and  other  pictures  of  Washingtoi,  are  also  found  on  pitchers 
of  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

The  latest  of  Stuart's  pictures  from  life  is  that  known  as  the  "  Poston  Athenxum  head,'  which  he  painted  in 
irgfi,  finishii.i  the  head  alone.  He  is  charged  with  not  completing  the  picture  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  foi 
not  surrendering  it  to  Washington,  who  was  content  with,  or  perhaps  accepted  in  lieu,  a  copy,  which  is  supposed 


•  It  Wiis  Liij;rav«l  ill  line  by  Heath,  soon  after  it  reached 
Kngland,  ihe  legend  on  it  crediting  the  original  to  Gabriel 
Stuart,  and  Heath's  cligr.-iving  has  been  the  one  usually 
followed  by  later  engravers,  and  pi.  .\ii.  in  J.  is  after  this 
print.  Healh  nlso  engraved  in  slipple  the  bust  only,  which 
is  in  Ramsay's  U'asltinfffo!:  n.oiu'.r.n,  1807).  The  Laos- 
downc  picture,  eitlier  in  full  length  or  the  bust  c-ily,  is 
found  in  Maish.iH's  tl'asliiiigton  (I.o.ulon,  iSo4),  F.ench 
Iransl.ilinn  of  U.imsnv  (P.iris,  iSoo)  Pitkin's  United  .States 
(iS-'S),  Hinton'-.  United  .Stales  (i3ii  and  Amer.  ed.  1X14), 
(11  C.  R,  Kdinonrt'c  /rnj/iw,^/™  (I.ondoi.,  iS;!;),  in  the  Phi- 
l.ldelphia  cd.  d';")  of  the  Fa-e^tvll  Address,  and  in  Mrs. 
t".  M.  Kirkland's  Waskingtmiyi.  Y,,  1S60),  and  very  likely 
in  various  other  books,  where  it  may  not  be  easy  to  say 
whether  some  copy  of  the  Lansdowne,  or  even  the  Boston 


Athcnxum  head,  may  not  be  the  original  of  the  engraving : 
Cf.  .ffag.  Amer.  Hist.,  Feb.,  1888. 

«  A  later  engraving  of  the  head  is  in  lr\'ing'5  Washing- 
ton and  in  T.  Cf.  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Proe.,x\.  229;  Mag. 
0/  Amer.  Hist.,  Feb.,  1880,  p,  143. 

'  There  is  also  an  engraving  by  A.  H.  Ritchie  in  the 
same  book,  and  Mr.  Lenox's  Appendix  would  lead  one  In 
infer  that  they  are  from  the  same  picture,  though  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sword  hand  is  different  in  the  two  engravings. 
Cf.  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  Feb.,  1S88  i  John  N.  Norton's 
Washington  (N.  V.,  i«6o). 

*  It  was  copied  by  M.  A.  Swett,  and  this  copy  was  en- 
graved  on  a  large  plate  by  Kelley,  in  1836.  There  is  a  mez- 
zotint by  H.  S.  S.idd  («.«/.«•.,  p.  141)-  There  is  a  helio. 
type  from  the  original  in  y.,  pi.  xiv,  and  a  large  woodcut 
from  the  original  in  the  ^lem.  Hist,  fioston  fiii.  08). 
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iriginal  of  the  engraving : 


io  be  the  one  bought  of  William  Temple  Washington  in  iS6S  by  the  late  lion.  J.  V.  I..  Priiyn,  of  Albany.  Tliis 
ii  engraved  in  TAe  ""iirio,  Sept.,  1887.  The  unfinished  original  was  bought  in  18^2  by  some  gentlemen  for  the 
Boston  Athenxum,  and  it  is  now  on  deposit  in  the  Museum  of  I'ine  Arts  in  lioston.^  Washington  AUston 
called  it  "a  sublinie  head."  Rembrandt  I'eale  considered  the  features  inaccurately  drawn,  and  the  character 
"heavily  exaggp'ated,"  In  the  many  copies  vhich  Stuart  made  of  it,  he  always  completed  the  figure,  and 
among  these  copies  may  be  named  one  made  for  Josiah  (Juincy  in  1810,  now  at  (Juincy ;  one  for  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Richardson,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  of  which  several  copies  exist  in  the  West ;  <jne  for  Mrs.  I'eter,  of  Lexington, 
Ky.  ;one  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Washington,  D.  C.,— formerly  by  Col.  John  Tayloe  ;  and  one  for 
Daniel  Carroll,  of  Doddington  Manor.  There  is  some  question  if  Stuart  himself  copied  the  picture  which 
belonged  to  Madison,  and  was  later  the  property  of  Edward  Coles,  of  Philadelphia. 

Beside  the  copies  already  mentioned,  made  by  Stuart  of  his  leading  pictures,  he  made  many  others,  anc 
mostly,  if  not  altogether,  of  the  Athenxum  painting,  which  he  kept  in  his  possession.  While  the  Lansdownc 
head  looks  away  from  the  spectator,  the  eyes  of  the  Athenaium  head  follow  you.  There  may  be  errors  in  the 
following  additional  list  of  the  Stuart  presidential  picturei :  either  that  the  Lansdow  ne  type  is  followed  in 
some,  rather  than  the  Athenxum  head  (Mason,  p.  cji,  says  that  after  1791  Stuart  copied  only  the  Athenxnim 
head),  or  that  the  copies  were  not  made  by  Stuart,  or  that,  in  the  confusion  arising  from  change  of  ownership 
between  the  records,  which  have  been  depended  on,  the  same  picture  may  be  mentioned  twice.  In  public 
places,  I  find  note  of  one  in  the  old  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington,  which  was  painted  for 
Gen.  Chestn.it  of  South  Carolina  ;  another,  given  by  Thomas  J.  Bryan  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  ;  a 
third,  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  Club,  and  earlier  owned  by  Peter  A.  Brown  ;  a  fourth,  made  for  Solomon 
Etting,  of  Baltimore,  and  now  in  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  ;  one  in  the  I'enna.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
given  by  Paul  Beck  in  iSj, ;  and  two  in  the  State  library  at  Richmond,  —  one  said  to  have  been  completed 
as  to  accessories  by  Dunlap,  and  the  other  painted  for  Samuel  Myers. 

Of  those  in  private  hands,  I  note  the  following :  — 

Mrs.  William  [Emily  W.]  Appleton,  formerly  belonging  to  her  grandfather,  Jonathan  Mason. 

William  H.  Appleton,  of  New  York,  painted  for  Charles  Brown  in  1800,  and  owned  by  Mr.  A.  since  1861, 
having  previously  been  owned  by  Z.  C.  Lee,  of  Boston. 

William  Buchler,  of  Harrisburg,  on  panel,  formerly  owned  by  Samuel  D.  Frank. 

George  Blight,  of  Philadelphia,  painted  for  James  Oliver,  of  Canton,  1798;  later  owned  by  James  Blight. 
This  portrait  was  for  a  while  in  China,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  Chinese  glass  copies.  There 
are  various  copies  of  this  Blight  picture. 

Col.  J.  Schuyler  Crosby,  formerly  owned  by  Col.  Henry  Rutgers,  and  said  to  have  been  completed  by 
another  hand,  and  now  owned  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Cooper. 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidgc,  of  Boston :  one  of  a  series  of  five  Presidents,  painted  by  Stuart,  1810-1815,  for  Col. 
Geo.  Gibbs,  —  the  Washington  is  on  panel.     Another  set  was  partly  burned  in  Washington  in  iS^i. 

Mrs.  Dahlgren,  widow  of  Admiral  Dahlgren,  of  Washington,  formerly  the  property  of  Robert  Gilmor  of 
Baltimore,  and  said  to  be  the  last  copy  painted  by  Stuart  (1825). 

Judge  John  Hoye  Ewing,  of  Washington,  Pa. 

Robert  J.  Fisher,  of  York,  Pa.,  said  to  have  been  finished  by  Stuart  upon  a  sketch  by  a  pupil. 

Nutter's  engraving,  published  in  London  in  1798,  purports  to  follow  an  original  belonging  to  J.  S.  DeFranja. 

Jas.   Greenleaf,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  said  to  have  passed  to  a  Mr.  Felton. 

C.  C.  Pinckney,  presented,  it  is  said,  to  Washington,  now  owned  by  Judge  Horace  Gray. 

Dr.  Herbert  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  once  owned  by  William  Rawlc,  and  painted  in  179S. 

John  T.  Montgomery,  of  Philadelphia,  earlier  owned  by  Gilbert  Robertson,  and  painted  for  John  Simpson. 

Peter  McCall,  perhaps  once  belonging  to  James  Gibson,  and  now  owned  by  Jane  Byrd  McCall ;  said  to 
liave  been  dimmed  by  cleaning. 

F.  Law  Rogers,  of  Baltimore. 

Edunmd  L.  Rogers,  formerly  belonging  to  Robert  Barry,  of  Baltimore. 

Gen.  Benjamin  Smith,  of  North  Carolina,  now  or  lately  owned  by  Mrs.  Moore,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

A  full-length  cabinet  picture,  owned  by  George  F.  Meredith,  of  London. 

Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  1797,  given  to  Lt.-fiov.  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover,  Mass. 


•  There  is  .1  heliotyi«  i>(  this  he.iil  in  y..  \t\  xiii.  .ind  a 
photogravure  in  M.-\son*s  Stuart,  p.  103.  Most  of  the  line 
engravings  give  the  bust  complete  and  in  civic  costume. 
Such  is  one  of  the  be"*  of  the  sm.iller  engravings,  that  of 
A.  B.  Durand  for  SpaiKss  Wnshhigt^  <  (vol.  ii.V  The  en- 
graving by  Joseph  Andrews  in  184^  was  an  excclleiu  one ; 
but  the  plate  was  destroyed  in  the  Boston  fire  of  1872. 
'I'homas  H.  Welch  engrr.ved  it  in  1852,  under  Thomas  Sul- 
ly's supcrintrndence.  A  good  engraving  by  H.  W.  Hall  is 
in  Irving*s  It'nshtMfftoH  and  in  y.,  and  an  etching  by  him 
inthe  ^fn^.  of  Amer.  Hist.,  Jan.,  1S80.  vol.  iv-  H.  Wright 
Smith  engraved  the  picture  in  iS^o,  published  at  Boston, 


and  there  are  imprints  of  his  work  at  Philadelphia  in  1875 
ar  1  1879.  The  most  famous  of  the  larger  engravings  is  that 
uy  Marshall  in  1862. 

Other  engravings  are  numerous,  — such  as  G.  R.  Hall  in 
Lossing's  f/owe  0/ IVnshhiffton  :  and  it  is  a  pretty  constant 
accomiwnimentof  the  popular  lives  and  histories,  like  J.  A. 
Sjjencer's  Hist.  U.  S.  ;  I*attnn's  Hist.  Anifr.  Peoftle^  etc. 
The  print  of  Giuseppe  Longhi  (1817),  which  has  been  a 
popular  one  in  Europe,  and  a  good  'leal  followed,  seems  to 
have  embodied  traits  of  both  Stu.irt's  and  Trumbull's  heads. 
It  was  reproduced  in  Germany  by  Longhi's  pupil,  G.  G, 
Felsiiig,  in  1S24.    (Cf.  Snowden's  Mtdah,  pi.  iii.) 
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Cut.  Tlioniis  II.  Perkins,  nl  Ili»t<iii,  nwiicd  )))'  Augustus  T.  Perkins,  and  made  fur  Cumberland  Williams, 
of  Ilaltir.'.irL', 

Edward  'thippen,  of  I'liihulclphia,  inhi-ritcd  frum  Joseph  Shippcn, 

S.  M.  .S',.nMiaker,  nf  llaltin)i>re,  1798.  painted  for  Mour  Kills. 

Gen.  William  1'.  Hunt,  of  New  Jcrscy,no\v  in  the  A.  T  Stewart  gallery.  Itis  on  an  unuMUally  large  canvaA) 
and  was  ci>pie<l  by  Sully  for  the  I'enna.  Mist.  Society. 

Thj  late  Kussel!  Sturgis,  of  London,  imte  owned  by  his  uncle,  James  Sturgis, 

Mrs.  Wain,  of  Philadelphia,  painted  li>i  Joseph  Thomas. 

Dr.  Alfred  WaKstaff,  of  New  York. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  I>u.'>ton,  formerly  owned  by  (ien.  William  McDonald,  of  Baltimore. 

Many  of  the  engravings  after  St\iart  have  been  already  mentioned.  ISaker  says  that  nearly  one  half  of  all 
exi.sting  engravinfjs  follow  Stuart,  and  Johnston  says  that  they  arc  ti>e  times  as  numerous  as  those  of  any 
Other  painter.  All  of  the  standard  and  popular  lives  have  adopted  it,  solely  or  with  others,  —  Aaron  Bancroft, 
Marshall,  Weems,  Corry,  Kamsay,  Sparks,  Uuizot,  Irving,  ctc.l 


t 


Stuart  is  said  to  have  allowed  that  the  Houdon  bust  was  superior  to  his  canvas,  and  Mip  only  representation 
that  was  better,  and  he  traced  the  defects  of  his  own  to  the  jworly  fitting  false  teeth  which  Washington  wore, 
having  first  used  such  In  1789.  Houdon  was  f&ity-four  years  old,  when  he  came  ovei  in  Sept.,  1785,  to  sec 
Washington,  and  spent  two  weeks  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  story  of  the  statue  which  he  made  is  told  in  Sher- 
win  McKae's  \Vaslihigton,his  ferson  as  repreiented  by  the  artists:  The  Houdon  statue,  its  history  and 
value.  Published  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  iSjj  (Pub.  Doc.,  Richmond,  1873).  This  may  be  su))- 
plemented  by  a  paper  in  tiycMag.  of.luicr.  Hist.,  Feb.,  1880,  p.  101.  The  statue  was  completed  in  17S8,  but 
not  received  in  Richmond  till  the  Capitol  was  ready  to  receive  it,  in  1796.  Houdon  took  measurements  of 
Washington's  body  and  a  mould  of  his  face,  —  not  of  the  whole  frame,  as  sometimes  said.  From  thii  .nould 
lie  took  a  plaster  mask,  which  he  carried  to  France  with  him.  He  also  left  a  plaster  bust  at  Mount  Vernon. 
This  was  entrusted  to  Clark  Mills  in  1849,  who  reproduced  it  and  left  the  copy  at  f'oimt  Vernon,  appropri- 
ating the  original,  which  in  1873  he  gave  to  Wilson  Macdonald,  from  whom  it  passed  to  his  daughter.  There 
is  a  photograph  of  this  in  /.,  pi.  xxv,  and  a  woodcut  in  Lossing's  Home  of  Washington,  p.  1 77. 

A  shrunken  gutta-percha  bust,  whitewashed,  which  is  also  preserved  at  Mount  Vernon,  is  said  by  Lossing 
to  have  been  run  in  the  original  plaster  mould ;  but  Johnston  says  it  was  made  from  the  Houdon  plaster  by  a 
German  artist,  and  not  by  Houdon  himself.  -A  cut  of  the  lloudonmask  is  in  Lossing's  Home  of  Washington 
(p.  398),  and  a  careful  copy  is  preserved  in  the  mint  at  Philadelphia.  Mils  used  the  bust  for  his  statue  of 
Washington,  and  an  '■  original  combination  portrait "  was  engraved  in  1864,  of  which  the  features  were  said  to 
Irave  been  taken  from  the  Houdon  bust.  The  mask  taken  by  Houdon  to  Paris  was  in  1S61  in  the  possession 
of  Pettrick,  a  sculptor  of  Rome,  having  been  bought  at  the  sale  of  Houdon's  effects.  It  i  i  now  owned  by 
W.  W.  Story,  who  says  that  Houdon,  though  fallowing  it  closely,  made  it  weaker.'-! 

Houdon  is  said  to  have  designed  a  small  equestrian  statue,  from  which  a  German  sculptor,  perhaps  Kauch, 
executed  a  model  belonging  to  the  Hon.  (jcorge  Young,  of  Edinburgh.  There  is  a  small  model,  thought  to  be 
by  Houdon,  in  the  Metropolitan  Musoum  of  Fine  Arts,  N.  Y.  (Mag.  of  .Amcr.  Hist.,  xii.  553). 


The  rest  of  the  life  portraits  and  sketches  of  Washington  may  be  treated  in  cla-  ses  ;  — 

First  of  the  large  portraits :  -  William  Dunlap,  when  scarce  more  than  a  lad,  drew  Washington  in  p.-stels  at 


'  Before  iSoo,  hcside  iiist.iiices  already  referred  to,  the 
Stuart  likenes.s  wiis  ^iven  in  Scott's  U.  S.  Gazetteer,  1795 ; 
in  the  Philadelphia  irintinuatinii  of  Hiime(i7q8).  The  ear- 
liest American  enjimviiiK  to  .iitract  notice  was  C.  Ticbout's 
in  1800.  A.  Doolittle  engraved  it  in  the  Connecticut  Mn,i;., 
January,  1801.  It  apjieared  in  Rissel*a  George  the  Third 
(Philad.,  i8m1;  in  AldenV  Epitaphs  (1814)  ;  in  the  first 
American  edition  of  Ree^  Cyclopiedia  {1821).  It  was  se- 
lected for  the  Xationat  Portrait  Gat/cry  in  1834,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  employed  since.  The  characteristics  are 
the  favorite  ones  for  the  I.irKC  wall-prints,  like  that  of  P.  K. 
Rothermell  (1852),  engraved  by  A.  II.  Kilchie;  the  large 
military  fij^iire  before  Mount  Vernnn.  painted  by  T.  Hicks, 
and  engraved  by  H.  W.  Smith  ;  and  the  equestrian  picture 
by  John  Faed.  Baker  must  be  consi.,Ued  to  coniple'.e  the 
list  of  engravings.  There  is  a  large  number  of  them  in 
the  Boston  Athemunr 

•  There  are  plaster  ca  k  of  the  Houdon  statue  in  the  Cap- 
itol at  Washington,  and  in  the  Boston  Athen.Tum.  Casts 
in  bronze  were  made  in  1856,  and  later  by  W.  J.  Hubbard, 
and  are  in  the  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va. ;  in  North 
Carolina:  in  South  Carolina  ;  in  the  C'entral  Park  Museum, 
New  York;  '.n  St.  Louis ;  and  in  Richmond,  Va.  A  bust  of 
the  Houdon  mould  wa^  made  for  Rnfits  King, and.  passing 


through  the  hands  of  Oliver  Wolcotl  and  H.  K.  Brown 
(who  used  it  in  his  statue),  came  nbc;:t  1854  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Hamilton  Fish.  There  are  other  copies  by  Illiller, 
with  drapery  added.  It  was  also  used  by  Deville,  a  French 
artist  in  making  busts,  some  of  which  were  brougn*  to  this 
country  by  Leutze.  A  medallion  by  Houdon  was  brou,;ht 
many  years  ago  from  France  by  T.  W.  Griffeth,  and  wa-^ 
recently  in  the  family  of  D.  H.  Latimer,  of  Baltimore.  The 
I{oudon  head  has  been  the  one  usually  followed  in  medals 
(B.  Mrd.,  41,  51,  52,61,67,68,82,86,93,  102,  H2,  \i%,  l.n, 
1.14,  1.^').  140,  151,  152,  162,  174,  179,  igo,  201),  and  the  best 
use  of  it  is  considered  to  be  the  Indejiendence  qiedal  si -uck 
about  1850.  (/*;V.  p.  32.  Cf.  Snowden's  y)/i?<ii/j  .j^  H-'<«A- 
itigtou,  II.  20.) 

/.,  1)1.  xxiv,  gives  a  heliotype  of  the  ei-lire  «tatue.  Baker 
notes  hut  one  engravitig  to  show  the  iull  figure,  and  that  is 
■A  poor  print  by  Parker.  Tli_  wood,  'i  111  Lossing's  Monte 
of  Washington  is  poor.  Of  the  proiile  bust  there  are  sev- 
eial  good  engravings  in  Sparks*s  Wtuhington,  by  A.  H- 
Durand ;  in  the  .^bridged  ed.  by  Storms ;  in  Delaplaiiu's 
Repository,  \yj  Leney,  1814;  in  the  Nat.  Port.  Gallery, 
i.*34  ;  in  Ir\'ing'5  Washington,  by  Hall,  repeated  in  Tiicki 
erman. 
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nusiually  large  canvas, 


ashington  in  ppstcl!>  at 


liU  headquarters  at  Rocky  Hill,  near  Princeton,  in  178J.  It  is  crude,  and  has  little  merit.  Dunlap  gave  the 
iiri(;inal  to  Julin  Van  liiirn,  vvlio  liad  intcrceilcil  for  the  sitting.' 

Another  artist  to  paint  Washington  wliilu  at  i<(.cky  Hill  was  a  Quaker,  (?)  Joseph  Wright,  who  made  on 
panel  a  cabinet  picture,  showing  Wasliinglun  ivitli  short,  undressed  hair  and  in  military  garb,  which  was 
owned  by  Francis  llopkinsiin.  and  linally  p.isscd  to  his  great-granddaughter.  Mrs.  Annie  II.  Toggo,  of  Phila- 
delphia. With  this  as  a  study,  Wright,  in  I7.S),  painted  a  likeness  which  Washington  presented  to  the  Count 
dc  .Siilms.  Of  the  same  year  is  a  half-length,  in  uniform,  with  the  right  hand  on  a  sword,  showing  a  full  f.ice, 
which  i;  signed  "J.  Wright,  17S4,"  and  which  formerly  belonged  to  Mrs.  Kli/abeth  Powell,  and  has  Iwcn 
later  owned  by  Samuel  Powell  and  John  Mare  Powell,  of  Newport,  K.  I.-  Another  halllengtli  by  Wri'jlit 
(17X4)  was  given  to  the  Mass.  Hist,  .-society  by  Israel  Thorndike  [Proc,  ii.  25).  One  which  belonged  to  Wil 
liani  Men.?ies  was  different  in  dress,  and  of  this  there  is  an  engraving  by  J.  A.  O'Neill,  in  the  privately  printed 
AJi/resscs  of  llie  Cily  of  \nv  York  to  iicomc  Washington  (N.  V.,  1S67). 

Crawford  vvas  struck  with  what  he  thought  must  be  the  correct  proportions  of  U  right's  picture  (Tuckerman's 
Hook  of  the  Arti-,s,  !0i>). 

Kobert  K.  Pine,  .•>••  Knglish  artist,  a  pupil  of  Keynolds,  came  to  America  in  17s?.''  and  in  17.S5  spent 
three  weeks  at  Mou.  V'ernjn  and  luliited  a  picture,  which  is  one  of  the  least  pleasing  of  the  well-studied 
portraits  of  Washington,  the  head  biing.  as  Kcmbrandt  I'eale  said,  ton  small  and  badly  drawn.  The  pic- 
ture is  now  in  Independenc;,'  ll.dl,  h.ivini;  been  left  to  the  city  ol  Philadelphia  by  lleni.imin  Moran.  Other 
accounts  say  that  it  is  not  now  known,  though  it  is  said  to  have  Ixen  in  the  possession  of  the  Ilopkinson 
family  in  Philadelphia  (Piilnam's  Scn<  Monthly  A/ni,'..  Oct.,  i.S;;.  vol.  vi.).  Pine  painted  at  the  same  time 
a  duplicate  for  himself,  and  this  was  bought,  in  1X17,  in  Montreal  for  Henry  Hrevoort.  and  now  Iwlongs  to  the 
estate  of  his  son,  the  late  James  Carson  Hrevoort.  of  llrooklyn.     It  is  said  to  have  l)een  retouched  from  life  in 

1787.^ 

When  Washington  visi' ;d  liostim  in  1789,  as  President,  and  attended  an  oratorio  in  King's  Chapel,  a  Dane, 
Christian  (iiilagher,  placed  himself  in  a  pew  behind  the  pulpit,  so  that  he  got  a  fair  view  of  Washington,  and 
sketched  his  features.  He  is  said  later  to  have  destroyed  this  sketch,  but  Johnston  (p.  57)  believes  a  picture 
exhibited  ni  New  York  in  1832  to  have  been  based  upon  it.  .\s  Washington  proc.cded  on  his  journey  to 
Portsmouth,  (iiilagher  followed  him,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  sitting.  The  portrait  thus  m.ade  came  into 
the  hands  of  Or.  Jeremy  Belknap,  and  in  185S  was  the  property  of  his  grandson,  Kdward  Helknap,  who 
caused  it  to  be  engraved  by  Marshall  for  tlie  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  iii.  309.  It  is  a  stiff,  unplcasing  pic- 
ture, and  is  reproduced  in  Lossing's  Diary  of  George  Washington  (N.  Y.,  i8fto),  and  in/.,  pi.  ix. 

Edward  Sav.agc,  an  artist  of  no  great  merit,  induced  the  authorities  of  ILarvard  College''  to  request  Wash- 
ington to  sit  for  his  portrait,  which  in  Dec,  1789,  he  was  engaged  in  painting  in  New  \oxV  City  (///.t/.  Mag., 
ii.  247);  and  in  Aug.,  1791,  Sav.age  had  already  deposited  it  in  the  philosophical  room  of  the  college.  It 
hangs  at  present  in  Memorial  Hall.  It  is  a  bust  picture,  in  military  garb,  with  the  badge  of  the  Cincinnati  on 
tiie  lapel  of  the  coat.  The  face  is  rather  hard,  with  almost  no  sensibility,  and  as  a  likeness  it  met  the 
approval  of  Josiah  Quincy,  who  as  a  young  man  remembered  Washington,  and  described  him  as  having  the 
look  and  air  of  »  ..intry  gentleman  whose  life  had  been  passed  remote  from  cities  (E.  Quincy's  Life  of  J. 
Quincy,  p.  50).  Savage  engraved  this  portrait  in  stipple,  and  published  it  in  London  in  Feb.,  1792  ;  and  tl.e 
same  plate,  slightly  retouched  about  the  hair,  etc..  accompanied  Washington's  Monuments  of  Patriotism 
(Philadelphia,  1800).*  Perhaps  from  life,  but  probably  from  his  first  picture.  .Savage  painted,  not  long  after,  a 
cabinet  picture,  which  he  kept  himself,  and  which  is  now  owned  by  his  descen<lants  in  Eitchburg,  Mass.  Me 
also,  in  1790,  painted  a  Washington  for  John  Adams,  which  is  now  at  Quincy.  If  the  engraving  of  it  may  be 
believed,  he  also  painted  a  sitting  Washington,  holding  a  plan  upon  a  table;  for  two  plates  of  such  a  picture, 
much  larger  than  those  already  mentioned,  were  published  in  London,  one  of  them  in  1793,  known  to  be  by 
Savage,  and  perhaps  the  other  was.  It  professes  to  be  the  Har\'ard  picture,  but  only  the  head  is  the  same 
(B.  eng.,  p.  76).  There  were  prints  of  this,  large  and  small,  issued  at  Providence  in  1800  and  thereabouts, 
and  the  same  was  used  in  Winterbotham's  Vietf  of  the  U.  S.  (N.  Y.,  1796).  It  is  very  likely,  however,  that 
Savage,  in  saving,  in  the  inscription  under  the  original  plate,  that  it  followed  the  painting  made  for  Harvard 
College,  only  intended  to  imply  that  the  head  followed  that  painting,  which  it  resembles,  but  not  closely.  A 
picture,  which,  with  an  accompanying  likeness  of  Martha  Washington,  has  come  down  as  the  work  of  Joseph 
Wright,  too  closely  resembles  this  Savage  engraving  in  nearly  every  respect,  except  that  the  eyes  follow  the 
spectator,  to  have  been  an  independent  picture,  unless,  for  everything  but  the  head,  the  two  artists  followed  a 


f     1 


*  A  mezzotint  engraving  hy  Augustus  Robin,  frnni  ilie 
original  then  owned  by  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Lewis,  of  New- 
York,  was  published  by  Klias  Dexter  in  1868.  A  helio- 
type  of  this  engraving  is  given  in  7.,  pi.  iii. 

*  Cf.  Tuckerman ;  Masoi.'s  Neivport^  291.  It  was  en- 
graved in  The  Century,  Nov  ,  1887  (vol.  xxxv.  p.  1).  The 
Rocky  Hill  picture  is  said  to  belong  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Biddle 
{rhi/a.^.  Exhib.  Catai.,  1888.) 

*  Cf.  account  of  him  in  Putuam's  Xcw  Mo.  Mag.,  Oct., 
I»5S  (vol.  vi.). 


*  This  copy  wa*;  engraved  by  H.  n.  Hall  for  lrving*3 
WashingtoHy^w^  api^earsalso  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  ed.  (i87(''i 
nf  Irving  and  in  Tuckerman.  A  redrawing  of  it  by  Chapcii 
was  engraved  by  G.  R.  Hall,  in  1R56.  It  is  given  in  helio- 
type  in  J.y  pi.  xiv.  A  letter  of  Washiiictcn,  dated  May  i'», 
>7*^S»isg'venfac-s'milein  J.  A.  Sjwncer's ///j^.  U.  ^.,vol. ;;. 

^  President  Kirkland's  letter  and  Washington's  reply 
are  in  Sparks's  H'ashingion,  x.  64. 

"  There  was  an  engraving  of  it  also  in  the  Phiiadelphia 
Monthly  Mag.,  1798. 
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ciinunon  protiitypc.  This  ;illci;ed  Wright  picture  hiin^for  a  time  in  (ianlncr  Kakcr's  iiiii>cuiii  in  New  Vork. 
It  then  came  into  the  pussessioii  ul  William  '.anK,  and  desccn'lin.i{  thriiuKli  his  son,  William  llaily  l.an>{, 
was  recently  sold  by  the  latter's  daughter  ■•  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Dowen,  of  Drooklyn  (.1/iV-  Amir,  //is/.,  April, 
1S87,  p.  3;2).     It  l)ears  <m  the  coat  .  the  Cincinnati  Society,  which  the  Savage  cn^ravinK  docs  nut 

have,  wliilc  the  Harvard  painting  d  ,.     At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  hardly  a  picture 

more  i«)pular  than  Savage's,  but  its  popularity  suddenly  ceased  after  the  new  century  began.' 

Savage  also  cngiaved  another  plate,  which  was  for  a  while  popular,  called  "The  Washington  Family,''  rep- 
resenting the  President,  his  wife,  his  adopted  children,  and  his  negro  servant  around  a  table,  on  which  lies  a 
plan  of  the  new  Federal  city,  which  is  engaging  their  attention.  The  original  canvas  has  Ix'en  in  the  lloston 
Museum  since  1S40.  He  issued  a  large  print  of  the  picture  in  I.ondim  in  i;()S  (heliotype  in /,  pi.  vii),  and 
made  a  second  plate  of  it,  with  some  ditferciice  in  the  rosette  of  the  hat  on  the  table. 'J 

In  Occemlwr,  1701,  Archibald  Koljcrtson,  a  .Scotchman,  spent  some  weeks  in  the  executive  mansion  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  made  in  the  first  place  two  nuniatures,  (me  on  ivory  and  the  other  in  water-colors,  which  the 
artist  retained,  and  they  are  now  owned  by  his  granddaughters  in  Philadelphia  and  .New  Vork.  There  are 
photographs  of  them  in  the  N.  V.  Hist.  Society,  and  Dudensing  executed  an  engraving  from  the  ivory  one. 
which  was  published  by  Dexter  in  .New  Vork  in  iS(i6.  Robertson  used  these  as  studies  for  a  large  picture, 
which  h  '  was  commissioned  to  paint  for  Karl  IJuchan,  and  which  in  1792  was  sent  to  that  nobleman.  Robert- 
son also  painted  in  oils  a  half-length  cabinet  picture  on  a  marble  slab  (1792),  which  was  owned  by  .Mrs.  M.  M. 
Craft,  of  New  Vork,  when  the  heliotype  in  /.,  pi.  iii,  was  made.  In  i7(/i  he  painted  from  the  same  studies 
two  miniatures,  which  were  given  by  Washington  as  «ediling  gifts  to  his  wife's  granddaughters,  and  arc 
now  owned  by  FC.  I..  Rogers,  of  llaltiniorc,  and  -Mrs.  Beverly  Kennon.  Haker  gives  four  engravings,  which 
resemble  but  do  not  profess  to  follow  Rolwrtson's  head. 

One  Williams,  in  170-),  painted  a  disagreeable,  feeble  picture  for  the  Washington  Lodge  of  Freem.isons  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  Washington  is  bedizened  after  a  repulsive  fashifm.'' 

Adolph  L'Iric  Wcrtmiiller.  a  Swede,  is  suppos"d  to  have  h.id  a  sitting  from  Washington  for  a  picture  which 
he  painted  in  1705,  though  C.  W.  P.  Custis  seems  inclined  to  discredit  the  story  (AV<i)//.,  p.  520).  He  was 
the  painter  of  several  pic.urcs,  which  have  a  look  different  from  all  other  supposed  likenesses.  Rembrandt 
I'eale  calls  it  a  "  (iernian  aspect,"  and  said  it  made  Washington  a  "dark-complexioned  man,"  which  he  was 
not.  His  first  picture,  win.  h  was  a  bust  portrait  in  civil  dress,  was  given  to  Mr.  Cazenove,  of  Switzerland,  and 
was  later  owned  by  Chas.  .\ugustus  Ilavis,  of  New  Vork.^  I'he  same  head,  of  cabinet  size,  and  with  a  mili- 
tary dress,  was  given  by  Washington  to  Haron  von  Warhendorff,  and  is  now,  or  was  lately,  owned  by  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Cornelius  li.igart,  of  New  Vork.  It  has  been  engraved  by  lluttre.  .\  third  picture,  in  civil  dress, 
was  in  Paris  in  1S5.S,  when  it  was  copied  by  Mrs.  .Archer  .Anderson,  of  Richmond.  .\  fourth,  in  civil  attire, 
was  painted  for  .Amos  Slaymaker,  and  is  now  owned  by  the  Penna.  Hist.  .Society.  .A  tifth,  similarly  dressed 
(i7()7l,  is  in  the  Dciiartment  of  the  Interior,  having  been  bought  by  the  L'nited  .States  in  1S7S  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Mrs.  I..iwrfiicc  Lewis.  .A  sixth,  a  full-size  bust  portrait,  closely  resembles  the  Davis  picture,  and 
is  now  owned  by  Benj.  F.  Heale.     .A  seventh  belongs  to  John  Wagner,  of  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  miniatures  of  Washington,  not  already  named  in  speaking  of  artists  who  also  painted  large  pictures, 
the  earliest  is  <me  by  I.abatut  (17S2),  now  owned  by  Miss  K.  I".  Watson,  of  New  Vork,  and  given  in/., pi.  xvi. 
It  is  on  ivory,  and  was  given  by  Washington  to  C.  C.  Pinckney.     It  is  said  to  follow  Stuart. 

A  miniature  painted  by  John  Rammage  in  1789  is  not  now  known.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  sitting  of  two 
hours,  and  that  the  picture  was  intended  for  Mrs.  Washington. 

Walter  Robertson,  in  1794,  painted  a  miniature  from  life,  though  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  upon  his 
having  had  a  sitting.  It  represents  Washington  in  uniform,  with  a  black  neckerchief, — an  unusual  neck-doth 
for  him,  —  and  was  engraved  by  Robert  I'ield  in  1795.'' 

Mr.  P.  -A.  Peticolas  painted  a  miniature  on  ivory  in  1796,  which,  having  been  bought  from  the  artist's  grand- 
son by  John  Taylor  Johnston,  passed  in  1876  into  the  hands  of  I".  C.  Sayles,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.» 


'  During  the  short  period  of  its  favor,  it  was  the  picture 
selected  for  the  Ojfficiat  Utters  of  Washington  (Boston, 
iTfy^);  the  Domestii'  Letters  (N.  V.,  ?;(/>):  the  spurious 
Epistles  CS.  v.,  171/1);  \.\\e  Phil.xd.  Monthly  Mag.  (iTi*)'. 
xhc  IVashingtottiana  (I^altiniore,  iSoo);  the  Legacies  of 
IKts/iift^t,'fo»  {Trpnton,  1800);  the  Jifemory  of  Washington 
(Newport,  R.  I.,  ilioo).  After  this  there  was  a  long  inter- 
val before  .S.ivaee's  head  again  attracted  attention.  It  was 
engrtved  by  O'Neill  in  iSCjs.  for  the  Wasliingtoniana,  pub- 
lished at  New  Vork  by  Dexter,  and  again  by  liutlre,  the 
same  year,  for  the  Washitigtoniana,  published  by  Wood- 
ward (Roxbury,  Mass.),  and  edited  by  F.  P..  Hough.  Tile 
O'Neill  print  is  also  to  be  found  in  John  G.  Shea's  fac- 
simile edition  of  Ah  .a ddress  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  A  merica  to  George  Washington  (l^ondon^  ijiyo).  There 
is  a  heliotype  of  the  Harvard  picture  in  /.,  pi.  vi. 
'  It  has  been  engraved  of  late  yenrs  by  Sartain.    Two 


other  "  Washington  Family  ''  pictures  have  since  been 
more  or  less  popularized  by  engravings  :  one  by  F,  B. 
Schell,  engraved  by  A.  B.  Walter  ;  the  other  by  Alonzo 
CliapptI,  engraved  in  1.S67  by  H.  B.  Hall. 

■'  It  is  engraved  in  .Sidney  Hayden's  Washington  anil  his 
Masonic  Compters,  and  in  I.ossing's  Home  of  H  'ashington, 
P  307.  There  is  a  heliotype  i.i  7-,  pl.  xxi.  (Cf.  Hist. 
Mag.,  viii.  4'}.) 

*  While  in  his  possession  it  was  engraved  by  H.  B.  Hall, 
and  can  be  found  in  Irving'-  Washington,  Tuckerman,  and 
Johnston  (pl.  viii). 

"  Baker  gives  other  engravings,  including  those  in  Win- 
terbotham's  f'/«i»  of  the  U.  S.  (N.  V.,  1795);  C.  Smith's 
Amer.  War,  im-iySj  (N.  V.,  1797);  and  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine, 

**  It  has  not  been  engraved,  but  is  given  i*n  hehotV|>e  in 
/..  pl.  \\i.     It  is  said  to  follow  .Sttiari. 
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James  Sharpies,  or  Sliarplcss,  an  F.nijlisli  pamtcr,  beside  niakini{  some  ctfectivc  protilcs,  to  be  mentioneil 
later,  is  also  tlie  autlinr  of  oilier  pictures  (i;(/>,  etc.),  ami,  unless  there  is  a  conlusion  in  such  descriptions  as  I 
follow,  some  are  pretty  certainly  prolilen  ;  One  for  Col.  James  .Mcllenry,  imncd  by  Daviil  Hoffman,  of  Mar>- 
land.  A  pastel  made  for  Judijc  Peters.  \  full-fate  sold  to  Mr.  Walker  i')  nf  London.  .\  picture  in  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  Philadelphia.  A  cabinet  paintim;  owned  by  Mr.  Nathan  .Vppleton  of  lloston.  Une  painted  fur 
Col.  Jeremiah  Wad.sworth,  and  now  i:i  the  Wadsworih  (iaileryat  lUrtford.  .\  crayon  owned  Ivy  John  K. 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia.  A  picture  bclonKini;  to  the  rector  of  Wyminijton,  Uedlordshire.  A  picture  in  the 
.National  Portrait  (iallery,  Kensington,  is  said  to  l>e  by  .Mrs.  .Sharpless  (.lAiir.  //it/.  Sor.  /'roc,  xiv.  160).' 

William  Hirch,  an  KnKlish  artist,  is  sometimes  said  to  have  Iwen  present  (i;c|(i)  while  the  President  wa> 
occupied  in  his  cabinet,  but  llart  says  he  used  Stuart's  first  picture,  when  he  made  a  crayon  sketch,  from 
which  he  painted  se%eral  miniatures.  One  in  enamel  was  lx)ui,dit  by  James  Mcllenry,  and  descended  to  J. 
Howard  Mcllenry,  and  this  is  jjiven  in  heliotype  in/.,  |il,  xvi.  .\  lac-simile  of  this,  enamelled  on  copper,  i;'j/', 
was  owned  by  (.'has.  ( i.  Ilurney,  of  Kichmond,  and  engraved  by  H.  II.  Hall,  aiul  appeared  in  the  .lA'v.  >'} 
Amcr.  I/isl.,  vol.  iii.,  Feb.,  iS;^,  after  which  the  plate  was  destroyed.  (Cf.  /biil.,  I'eb.,  i.S.So,  p.  I4y.)  W. 
Hone,  in  i;i/),  followed  this  Iturney  picture  in  an  enamel  mentioned  in  the  .\/,iss.  //hi.  Soc.  Proi.,  xi.  291. 

An  en);ravin({  of  another  picture,  by  J.  (i.  Walker,  purports  to  represent  an  original  by  ilirch,  belonging;  to 
i.  G.  von  .'^taphorst,  of  .Amsterdam. 

Still  another  picture  is  said  to  h.ive  been  drawn  clandestinely  by  Itirch  while  Washington  was  entertained  at 
dinner,  ami  this  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Susan  Washinitton  ICdwards,  of  .Maryland  ;  and  a  fourth  was  exhibited  at 
the  .Academy  (jf  Fine  .\rts  in  Philadelphia,  in  i.S7f),  as  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Lyle,  of  Dubhn.'-' 

K.  Kisselman  painted  in  oil  a  cabinet  bust  portrait  in  i;i|8,  which  is  said  to  have  belonijed  to  Kolx'rt  .Mor. 
ris,  and  is  now,  or  was  recently,  owned  by  II.  <i.  Smith,  of  (icrmantown,  Pa.     It  has  not  been  cngravivl. 

There  are  miniatures  (after  Stuart),  painted  by  K.  FieKI,  the  original  beini;  drawn  im  ivory  in  i7<).S,at  Mount 
Vernon,  for  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  and  is  now  owned  by  her  grandson.  Lawrence  Lewis  Conra<l,  of  llaltimore. 
A  second  was  given  by  Mrs.  Washington,  who  had 
Wdrn  it  in  a  locket,  to  Col.  Tobias  Lear  in  iSoi, 
and  is  now  owned  li  ■  .Mrs.  Wilson  F^yre,  of  New- 
port. A  third,  painted  on  ivory  for  Thomas  Mere- 
dith, is  owned  by  C.  C.  Morean,  and  is  given  in 
heliotype  in/.,  pi.  \vi.  .\  fourth  was  sent  Ijy  Hush- 
rod  Washington  in  1S2;  to  Dolivar,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  engraved. 

Johnston  (p.  144)  also  mentions  an  India-ink 
miniature  made  in  1 7i)'j  by  Charles  Fraser,  beside 
others  without  date. 


The  likenesses  so  far  mentioned  arc  wholly  or  in 
part  front  views,  except  the  side  aspects  of  the 
Houdon  head.  There  is  a  large  group  of  profile 
likenesses  now  to  be  noted. 

The  earliest  we  have  was  drawn  by  Eugene 
Pierre  Dii  Simitiirc,  a  .Swiss,  who  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia in  i;£fi,  and  is  supposed  to  have  made  his 
studies  of  Washington  in  the  winter  of  177S-70, 
though  wc  have  no  other  evidence  that  Washington 
sat  to  him  than  the  inscriptions  on  the  early  en- 
gravings of  his  profiles.  His  first  drawings  for 
these  engravings  arc  not  known ;  but  the  first 
plate  was  executed  by  Hrandi  ;>*  Madrid  in  1781. 
It  was  reproduced  in  London  in  17S',,  engraved 
by  B.  Reading  as  one  of  the  T/iii  ivn  /oi/rai/s  of 

American  legislators,  patriots,  ai  il  solJicrs,  published  in  a  small  thin  quarto  by  Wni.  Richardson,  without 
date;  and  again  at  London,  in  t'lc  same  year  (178;;),  published  by  R.  Wilkinson,  in  no.  i  of  f/cac/s  of  Illus- 
trious Americans  ami  ot/iers,  where  the  plate  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  Richardson  publication.'' 

rhere  was  a  picture  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  iS7(),  and  called  a  Wertmiiller.     Johnston, 
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'  Some  fr^'iduient  pictures  ascribed  to  Sharpies",  and  por- 
trayed in  an  audacious  book  by  James  Walter.  MemorUiU 
of  Washington  {X.  Y. ,  1S86),  are  exposed  in  a  report  made 
10  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  {Proc,  Jan.,  18S7). 

'  Birch  did  not  engrave  any  nf  his  pictures,  but  David 
Edwin  engraved  one  in  ibe  A  iner.  A  rtillerist^s  Compan- 
ion (iSo-)),  and  there  is  a  print  in  the  Paris  ed.  of  Barlow's 
Columbiad  (\%\i!\.     Baker  gives  other  prints. 


'  It  was  also  engraved  in  London  in  1784;  by  A.  W. 
Kuffncr  in  ijqi;  by  B.  L.  Prevost  and  by  Bonneville  in 
Paris  ;  by  Adam  in  Marbois's  Complot  d^ Arnold  (Paris, 
1816).  This  was  the  first  head  used  on  American  coins 
(i7<)i),  and  it  has  been  several  times  copied  on  niedalv 
(Baker  Med.,  112,  132,  139). 
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wlin  KivM  a  licli<ily|>e  of  'I  (pi.  ill),  !tayn  it  is  a  prntilc  by  Dii  Simitiirc,  which  nncc  hiiriK  at  Mount  Vernon, 
aii'l  Ih  iiiiw  ciwiii'iI  liv  I.  I'.  Mt  Kimii.>     l.'ha».  Henry  Hurt  cjIN  it  .i  Wriiiht  picture'. 

While  oil  .1  \l'<il  til  Miiiiiit  \  I  rnnii,  in  i;.Sii,  MIhh  Dc  Hart,  of  Kli/alK'thtuwii,  N.  J.,  cut  a  silhimi'ttc  nf 
\\'a!ihiiiut<>n  witli  scisiMirii,  Iriiui  which  ( ')  there  i«  an  rnKraving  in  I  Icnry  Wansey's  Jmiruitl  of  an  lix,  iiriion  lo 

l/ie  I'nilril  Slalfs  in  ijqt  (Salisbury,  171/1).     It  iit  aliHi  (jiven  in 
the  larijr  cclitiiin  nt  lrnn){\  \l'ii.<fihii;tan. 

Maclanic  ile  llr^han,  a  sister  iif  the  Liuint  ile  Mousticr,  tliu 
minister  Irimi  Trance,  ilrew  a  miniature  fnini  memury  in  17S7; 
and  usiiij;  tliis  a^  a  Iwsis.  slii-  was  favored  by  WashinKtiin  witli 
sittings  at  .Mount  Vernon  in  17X0,  when  she  made  a  prolilc  head, 
crowned  with  laurel,  of  which  she  made  several  copies.  One  fell 
to  Mis.  IliiiHliani  in  1701.  Another  was  sent  to  I'aris,  and  was 
there  enslaved  in  1 71J0  by  A.  I".  Scraent.  She  sent  a  number  of 
prints  from  this  enfjravinK  to  WashinKton,  who  ^jave  them  tn  hi:' 
friends. - 

A  miniature  by  Madame  lirehan  is  mentioned  in  .\/,iss.  Ilitl. 
Soi .  /'rih.,  v\\.  ^00,  as  bcinn  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Ilosack.  She 
also  made  heads  of  Washinijton  and  Lafayette  in  medallion  on 
cop|>er,  of  which  there  are  ennravinHs.'' 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  full-face  portraits  executed 
by  Joseph  Wright  near  the  close  of  the  war.  In  171)0,  possibly  for 
the  purpose  (it  sendini;  an  oriijinal  sketch  to  liis  mother,  who  was 
then  modelling  in  wa.\  111  l.oiidon.  Wright  caii;;ht  a  profile  like- 
ness of  \Vasliin({ti.'!i  in  church  in  New  Vork,  from  a  convenient 
pew  which  lie  occupied  tor  two  or  three  successive  .Sundays  ((i.  C. 
Verplanck  In  /'//iWV,f;iiH,  August,  1S57).  lie  made  an  etchinn 
in  inililarv  dress  from  this  sketch,  which  he  published  on  a  card 
(i7<)o).  and  it  was  afterwards  reproduced  in  the  Muss,  .Uiit;., 
March,  1 701.  It  attained  a  considerable  popularity,  and  appeared, 
more  or  less  closely  coriespondinii;.  in  the  IJIeraiy  Mai;.  ( 17<)J),  by  llolloway ;  in  the  Pocket  Mfg.,  October, 
171)5  '  i"  "'<■  •'f"t'>'-  f  'tihirui/  .\f,ii;..  l-'ehruary.  1707  ;  in  K.  llisset's  //i</.  Jtiox.  Lit.  ami  Siiciitijic  Mag.,  Lon- 
don, I  ■■•,  17W;  with  Itenj.  Trumbiiirs  KiiIokv  (iSoo) ;  and  the  names  of  Collyer,  Chapman,  Kvans,  .Scoles, 
Murraj ,  Roosinij,  as  associated  with  it  as  enKravers.  Joseph  Ames  fjave  the  drawing  a  civil  dress,  and  in  this 
shape  it  was  republished  in  New  \"ork  in  \^U~\. 

What  is  known  as  the  "fioodhue  portrait  "  (1700)  is  a  drawing  in  profile  which  was  owned  by  David  Nichols, 
of  Salem,  and  is  considered  a.s  following  the  Wright  etching.*  Another  similar  head  is  drawn  in  pen-and-ink 
on  the  back  of  a  playing-card,  and  is  marked  J.  Miller,  Jr.,  1794.  It  is  owned  by  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society  (I'roi:, 
xiii.  243). 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Haker,  though  Johnston  dissents,  that  a  profile  sketch  purporting  to  be  made  by  Nathaniel 
Fiillerton  was  simply  a  drawing  after  Wright's  etching,  which  it  closely  resembles.  The  Kullerton  picture  was 
engraved  by  f'l.  Ci.  Smith  in  1S51,  which  is  given  in  the  \.  E.  Hisl.  ami  Gcneal.  Hegister,  January,  1857,  and 
published  as  a  pictur'  of  Washington  while  reviewing  the  troops  on  Boston  Common,  whicii  would  place 
the  sketch  in  1776,  or  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  1780.'' 

A  silhouette,  taken  in  171)2  by  Michel  Henvenit  I'oitiaux,  is  given  in  E.  M.  Stone's  French  Allies,  p.  387. 
(Of.  Johnston,  p.  145.)  A  small  cabinet  picture  in  oil,  showing  Washington  on  a  white  horse,  in  Continental 
uniform,  sketched  while  he  was  reviewing  some  troops  at  Cumberland,  Md.  (1794),  belongs  to  Thomas  Don- 
aldson of  Idaho.     It  has  never  been  engraved. 

There  belongs  to  the  I'enna.  Hist.  .Society  a  silhouette  likeness  which  was  sketched  on  some  public  occasion 
in  171)5,  and  it  bears  the  following  inscription  :  "  Presented  to  James  Henry  Stevens,  Esq.,  by  his  friend,  Col. 
William  Washington.  Sept.  <),  1800.  .Said  to  be  a  correct  likeness  taken  from  life  of  his  excellency  (ieo.  Wash 
ington.  .  .  .  S[amuel]  I'"olwcll  pixel,  1705."'' 

A  hasty  pen-and-ink  profile  sketch  of  his  head,  as  Washington  was  looking  at  a  distant  vessel  on  the  Poto 
mac,  was  made  by  II.  B.  Latrobe  in  170^1.  and  is  owned  by  B.  S.  Ewell.' 


FROM    WANPEV 


'  He  has  published  a  fiill-si/e  colored  1ithoi;raph  of  it. 

~  One  of  them  came  finally  into  the  hands  of  (Jen. 
^tcClsllan,  and  while  he  hail  it  it  was  re-eiiEraved  by 
Charles  Burt,  and  tills  new  plate  is  reproduced  in  helio- 
type  in  7. ,  pi.  ii.  C'f..  for  the  same,  .lArc*  o/Atner./fist., 
xii.  5i;o.  A  print  in  the  first  volume  of  Crivecoeiir's  Voynge 
liana  li  Uautr  Penfisy/z'itniXPnrU,  iSoi)  is  "  prav^  d'apr^s 
le  camife  peint  par  Madam  Krehaii  .\  New  York  en  lySg." 
This  ensraving  is  by  Roger. 

'  In  Lossiiig*s  Field-Book,  ii.  412,  and  in  his  Home  0/ 


II  'ashhtfftoM,  p.  Kyq.  A  medal  showing  the  heads  of  Wash 
ington,  Lafayette,  and  Rochambeau  is  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  her. 

*  It  ishelintyi>cd  ill/.,  pi.  ii.  {Esse.v  Inst.  Hist.  Coll.,  xvi 
161,  and  l'ro<.,  iii.  229).     C.  H.  Hart  has  other  opinions. 

^  There  is  a  heliotype  in  J.,  pi.  iii. 

•*  It  is  engraved  on  woml  in  J.  F.  Watson's  Annals  of 
Ketv  Vork,  and  is  reproduced  in  y.,  pi.  xxi. 

'  Given  in  y.,  pi.  xvi,  and  in  the  Affigr,  of  Amrr.  Hist., 
Augiut,  1881. 
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le  Mftg.  of  A  mrr.  Hist., 


''he  work  of  .Sharplcs's  was  exerted,  as  evidence  goes,  in  prolile.  Of  a  few  views  of  Washtngton'.s  [wr- 
vm  mention  has  already  U-en  made,  lie  executed  a  colored  crayon  prolile  of  cabinet  si'c  in  \^t)ft,  using  the 
panto^rupli  to  assure  an  accurate  outline,  and  this  picture  is  now  owned  by  (icn.  (i.  W.  C.  I.ce,  and  is  given  in 
heliotypu  in  /,  pi.  xix.  lie  is  said  to  have  h.id  several  sittings,  and  (i.  \V.  I'.  Cuslis  speaks  of  the  results  as 
giving  "  an  excelliyit  likeness  with  uncommon  trutliliilness  of  expression."  lie  repeated  several  times  in  pastel 
this  drawn  profile,    .\mong  the  works  of  Sharplcu  on  this  subject,  it  is  nut  certain,  fruiu  the  way  in  which  I 


THE   FOLWELL  SILHOUETTE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

find  them  enumerated,  that  I  have  not  been  mistaken  in  supposing  the  following  to  be  certainly  in  profile  : 
one  presented  by  Washington  to  Col.  Tallmadge,  and  engr.ived  by  II.  H.  Mall  &  Sons,  in  the  Mag.  of  Amer. 
Hist.,  February,  1883;  one  for  James  Hillhouse,  of  New  Haven  ;  a  cabinet  picture  for  Mrs.  Morton  Sears,  of 
Bridgewater,  fa.,  which  was  given  by  Washington  to  Micrs  Fisher,  of  fhiladelphia ;  one  belonging  to  Mrs. 
William  Greenleaf  Webster.  This  profile  picture  was  also  engraved  in  a  memorial  design  published  to  com- 
memorate Washington's  death,  in  iSoo,  but  has  never  been  engraved  adequately  in  steel  till  cut  in  a  private 
plate  by  H.  B.  Hall,  in  1S6S. 

The  wife  of  the  artist,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sharpless,  has  left  us  a  profile  picture,  in  civil  dress,  which  was  owned 
recently,  if  not  now  [1S8S],  by  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Evans,  daughter  of  fien.  \.  W.  White,  of  New  Jersey.' 

During  the  last  years  of  Washington's  presidency  {t7¥>-')7),  Samuel  Powell,  by  the  aid  of  an  argand  lamp, 
just  then  invented,  made  a  silhouette  of  Washington,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  c'.  the  Mass.  Hist.  So- 
ciety.2    When  Washington  took  his  last  leave  of  Congress,  in  Jime,  1798,  W.  Louterburg,  from  a  favorable 

«  It  is  engraved  by  P.  Hall  in  the  Afa^.  ofAmtr.  Hist.,  «  It  has  been  reproduced  in  J.  J.  Smith's  Amer.  Hist. 
June,  1884  (vol.  xi.  p.  513).  and  Lit,  Curiosities,  jd  series  (N.  Y.,  iSCol,  p.  xiv,  and 
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WASHINGTON. 

HV    I'OWKLI.. 


position  in  Clirist  Ch.rch.  wliere  the  ceremonies  were  held,  made  the  India-ink' sketch,  which  was  given  by 

Washington  to  tlie  wife  of  Major  de  hi  Koche.  an  aide  of  Lafayette.' 

In  1 79S  Wasliington's  adopted  daughter,  Eleanor  Parke  Custis,  made  a  shadow 
picture,  which  is  now  preserved  in  tlie  Everett  schoolhouse  in  Boston.2 

riio  last  portrait  made  of  Washington  in  his  lifetime  is  the  one  known  as 
the  "  Saint  Memin  picture,"  portrayed  in  1798,  for  which  he  had  a  sitting,  as 
would  appear.  Washington  was  at  this  time  in  Philadelphia,  organizing  the 
army,  in  view  of  threatened  war  with  France.  Jules  Fivret  de  St.  Memin 
used  a  machine  for  securing  easily  the  outline  of  a  profile,  and,  finishing  it, 
reduced  it  for  his  toppers.  lie  seems  to  have  treated  the  head  of  Washington 
witli  more  care  than  was  bestowed  on  the  eight  hundred  and  more  delicately 
engraved  heads  which  we  have  of  tlie  better  known  Americans  of  the  time,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  set  in  the  Corcoran  (Jallery  in  Washington.  His  drawings 
of  them  are  in  part  preserved,  including  Washington,  which  is  in  crayon  on 
a  tinted  paper,  about  half  life-size,  in  military  dress.  This  original,  which  is 
rather  striking  and  life-like,  was  owned  by  the  late  James  Carson  Brevoort, 
of  Brooklyn.  St.  Memin  engraved  this  at  the  time,  but  of  diflerent  size  from 
the  rest  of  the  series  (as  is  another  of  his,  professing  to  follow  the  Iloudon 
bust),  and  this  engraving  was  closely  copied  for  Washington's  Valedictory  Ad- 

dress  (I'hiladclphia,  i,Sio).3     St.  Meinin  also  made,  for  mourning-rings,  six  very  small  engravings  at  the  time 

of  Wa.siiingtoirs  death. 

Beside  the  bust  of  Houdon,  already  mentioned,  it  has  been  claimed,  but  without  positive  proof,  that  three 
other  busts  were  moulded  from  life.  This  is  alleged  of  a  bust  in  wax  by  Mrs.  Patience  Lovell  Wright,  mother 
of  Joseph  Wright,  who  was  a  well-known  modeller  in  wax ;  and  from  such  a  one,  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
Paul  Beck,^  she  also  modelled  a  bas-reliet  likeness.' 

A  similar  claim  is  made  for  the  well-known  bust  by  Giuseppe  Ceracchi,  of  which  that  Italian  artist  produced 
three  copies  in  1792-93.  He  gave  it  the  severe  aspect  of  a  Roman  general,  and  Rembrandt  Peale  speaks  of 
it  as  having  good  points  "  in  the  flexible  parts,''  but  more  or  less  failing  in  the  rigid  parts.  One  of  the  three 
he  made  for  Congress,  and  it  was  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  congressional  library  in  1851.  The  second 
copy  was  sent  to  Spain,  but  was  brought  back  to  this  country  by  Richard  Meade,  the  minister  to  that  court, 
and  finally  passed  into  the  hands  (1857)  of  Gouverneur  Kemble,  of  Coldspring,  and  is,  or  was,  on  deposit  in 
the  Corcoran  gallery  at  Washington."  A  third  colossal  copy  was  kept  by  the  artist,  and  finally  passed  into 
Canova's  hands,  and  was  used  by  him.     It  is  now  the  property  of  Williams  Middleton,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  third  additional  bust,  for  whicli  the  claim  of  being  modelled  from  sittings  is  made,  is  a  miniature  work 
(1796)  by  John  Echstein,  of  the  United  States  mint,  now  owned  by  J.  C.  McGuire,  of  Washington.' 

The  earliest  monumental  effigy  commemorative  of  Washington,  to  be  erected  after  his  death,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  bust  in  Christ  Church,  Boston.  All  that  is  known  of  it  is,  that  it  was  placed  in  the  church  in  1800, 
by  Shubael  Bell,  a  vcstrvman  ;  and  Johnston  conjectures  that  it  may  have  followed  a  bust  by  Joseph  Wright, 
that  sculptor  having  died  in  Phibdelphia  in  1793.'  Wright  is  said  to  have  taken  a  mould  of  Washington's 
head  at  Rocky  Hill  in  178-;,  which  was  broken  at  the  time,  but  he  is  thought  10  have  taken  another  at  Mount 
Vernon  in  1 784,  Irom  which  he  moulded  a  bust,  as  the  beginning  of  an  intended  equestrian  statue  for  Congress ; 
but  as  nothing  is  now  known  of  it,  it  is  supjiosed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  in  1S14. 
The  testimony  of  Elkanah  Watson  is  explicit,  that  Wright  made  a  bust  (Hist.  Afag.,  vii.  65).  Rembrandt 
Peale  says  that  a  mould  preserved  among  Wright's  descendants  was  taken  from  Houdon,  the  two  halves  being 
clumsily  put  together.  There  arc  in  existence  two  medallions  of  Washington's  head,  both  of  which  are  reiiro- 
duced  in  helintype  in  Johnston,  pi.  xxvi.  One  is  of  wax,  belonging  to  Benj-imiii  G.  Smith,  of  Gcrmantown  ; 
the  other  of  plaster,  and  is  owned  by  Gen.  G.  W.  C.  I.ce.  Another  medallion  in  jilaster,  which  belonged  to 
the  family  of  the  late  (ieorge  Homer,  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Wright  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  Proi.,  xiii. 
2^4).     He  is  also   supposed    to  have  modelled  the   so-called    '■  Manly  medal. "  which   was  struck  in  1791.^ — 


in  the  .^fnxx.  /list.  .Sor.  Proc,  xiii.  126(1873-75).  Cf.  the 
paper  on  "  Tlie  Home  and  H.iiints  nf  Washington,''  by 
Mrs.  Ihirton  Harrison,  in  The  Century^  Nov.,  i'<87,  p.  12. 

'  Reproduced  in/.,  pi.  xxi. 

"  Reproduced  in  Lossinp's  Home  of  Wnshiugion^  p.  399, 
and  in  ^-i  P'-  xxi.    (Cf.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.^  ix.  ^56.) 

■'  The  Brevoort  drawing  was  again  engraved  by  Duden- 
sinR,  and  published  by  Klias  Dexter,  in  NewVork,  in  1866. 
It  was  once  more  engraved  by  H.  R.  Hall's  son.s  in  the 
.l^/jf.  o/A  mer.  Hist.^  Feb.,  18S0,  and  is  given  in  heliotype 
fac-simile  in/.,  pi.  xx.  The  .St.  Memin  head  is  also  re- 
produced on  the  title  of  the  edition  of  the  Farnvrll  .'\d- 
dress,  published  in  Baltimore  by  the  Wasliingtnn  Monu- 
mpiit  A<!S(iriation. 


*  \  photograph  was  publislied  in  1865,  and  a  lielintype  is 
given  in  y.,  pi.  xxil. 

^'  Hist.  Mag.,  viil.  50;  cf.  .Sparks's  Franklin,  viii.  343. 

'■'  This  copy  was  engraved  by  H.  B.  Hall  for  Irving's 
lyashington,  and  for  Tuckermaii's  Portraits.  A  lielio- 
typc  of  it  as  it  stands  In  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  is  given  in 
y. ,  pi.  XXV.  From  a  drawing  of  the  bust  by  John  G.  Chap- 
man, an  engraving  was  made  by  G.  F.  E.  Prud'homme. 
which  appears  in  Paulding's  Washington,  in  Harper's 
Family  Library  (1S35). 

'  There  is  a  helintype  in  y.,  pi.  xxiii'. 

"  It  is  given  in  licliotype  in  yohnston,  pi.  xxiii. 
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e  head  of  Washington 
d  and  more  delicately 
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ngton.  His  drawings 
which  is  in  crayon  on 
1  his  original,  which  is 
mes  Carson  Brevoort, 
t  of  different  size  from 
to  follow  the  Houdon 
Eton's  yaleilittory  Ad- 
engravings  at  the  time 


isitive  proof,  that  three 
Lovell  Wright,  mother 
mging  to  the  estate  of 

Italian  artist  produced 
irandt  I'eale  speaks  of 
irts.  One  of  the  three 
'in  1 85 1.    The  second 

minister  to  that  court, 

,  or  was,  on  deposit  in 
ind  finally  passed  into 
of  Soutli  Carolina, 
de,  is  a  miniature  work 
Washington.' 
his  death,  is  supposed 
1  in  the  church  In  1800, 
lust  by  Joseph  Wright, 
iiould  of  Wasliington's 
akcn  another  at  Mount 
an  statue  for  Congress ; 

of  the  Capitol  in  1S14. 
■.,  vli.  (15).  Kcmbrandt 
n,  the  two  halves  being 
oth  of  which  arc  repro- 
imlth,  of  f  icrniantown  ; 
Iter,  which  belonged  to 
s.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  xiii. 
was  struck  in  1791, — 

in  1S65,  and  a  Iielintype  is 

ks's  Frankliu^  vili.  343. 
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he  bust  by  John  G.  Chap- 
■  G.  F.  E.  Priid'homme. 
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xxlii: 
'VStOM,  pi.  xxtii. 


^f  unly  being  the  publisher,  —  and  was  the  earliest  one  issued  in  this  country  to  bear  Wasliington's  heiid.  Ilie 
closest  reproduction  on  a  medal  of  the  Wright  type  of  head  is  one  struck  to  commemorate  the  evacuation  of 
New  Vork  (Baker,  .Mci/nls.  p.  i.So).  Wright  himself  cut  a  die  for  a  medal,  which  was  broken  alter  .1  lew  ini- 
jircsslons  had  lx;en  taken.  It  was  copied  in  the  engraving  m  the  broadside  edition  of  the  Farciveit  AdJrtss, 
In  1796.  .\t  the  time  of  Washington's  death,  Wvlsht's  head  sccnied  to  be  the  lavoritc  one  lor  medals  i  Baker, 
.Medals,  51,  7S,  in,  i;i). 

A  somewhat  effective  standin);  figure  In  wood,  leaning  on  a  Lulumn.  with  a  scrnll  in  his  hand,  was  |>laced 
before  Independence  llall  In  1.S14.  It  was  cut  by  William  Kush,  and  was  originally  intended  tor  a  ship's 
he.id,  but  was  lx)ughtl>v  the  city  of  Philadelphia.     It  is  given  In  heliotype  in  JohnstcMi.  pi.  xxvlil. 


fl\\ 


IN   CHRIST  CHURCH,   BOSTON. 

The  figure  of  a  sitting  senator,  holding  a  tablet  of  laws,  was  intended  by  (.'anova  to  pass  for  Washington, 
and  was  made  for  the  .State  of  North  Carolina  in  1S14,  It  was  destroyed  willi  the  .■^tate  Iloiise  in  Kaleieli, 
in  1831.     There  are  engravings  of  it  from  different  points  of  view  by  .\ug.  Bcrtini  anil  Doni.  Maiclietll.' 

The  English  sculptor  Cbantrey  followed  .Stuart's  head  in  the  figure,  seven  feet  high,  draped  with  a  cloak. 
and  holding  a  scroll,  which  in  October,  1827,  was  pKiced  in  the  State  House  in  II  1  in.2  Andr^  Causici  was 
the  maker  of  the  statue  upon  the  monument  In  Baltimore,  which  was  erected  In  i.Sjij. 


Both  of  which  are  rcproilurcd  in  Johnstfln.  pi.  .xxvii. 


-  It  was  drawn  by  H.  Carbniild  for  Jf.  Tlujuison'^  en 
jiraviiiii.     Johnston  (pi   xxviiil  gives  it  in  helloiypc. 
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In  1832  Congress  ordered  a  colossal  statue,  which  was  made  by  Horatio  Greenough,  at  a  cost  of  8(45,000.  It 
was  prescribed  that  it  should  have  a  head  after  Stuart,  but  other  details  were  left  to  the  artist.  Alexander 
copied  a  Stuart  head  for  the  use  of  the  sculptor,  who  also  kept  by  him  a  cast  of  the  lloudon  head,  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  The  st.itue  was  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  in  1841  (House  Z)(;<rj.,  nos.  45,  53,  57,  219, 
a'jt/i  Cong,,  1st  session).  Greenough  petitioned  in  1S43  "^3'  ''  should  be  placed  before  the  western  front  of 
the  building,  as  the  vertical  rays  in  the  rotunda  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  face.'  The  first  equestrian  statue, 
after  a  design  by  H.  K.  Brown,  was  erected  in  New  York  in  1S56.     The  head  follows  lloudon.^ 


ill/ 


WASHINGTON.    {NUrnberg,  1777.) 

In  1857,  a  standing  figure,  draped  in  a  cloak,  was  made  for  Noah  Walker,  of  Baltimore,  by  Edward  Sheffield 
Bartholomew.     It  is  to  be  found  in  heliotype  in  Johnston,  pi.  xxvlii,  and  a  plaster  model  is  at  Hartford. 

Crawford's  equestrian  statue  was  unveiled  in  Richmond  in  1858,  making  the  crowning  effigy  of  a  monu- 
ment of  which  the  figures  of  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Henry,  George  Mason,  Thomas  Nelson,  and  .\ndrew  Lewis 
make  part  of  the  base." 


^  It  has  been  often  figured,  and  is  given  in  yoknsion,  pi. 
xxiii.  Cf.  A.  H.  Everett  in  Democratic  Rev.,  xi^'.  618; 
and  Niles's  Reg.,  xliii.  141. 

'  A  view  of  it,  engraved  by  G.  R.  Hall,  appe:ired  '  1  the 
account  of  the  statue  published  at  the  time  for  James  Lee, 


and  the  same  engraving  is  in  Tuckerman.     Johnston  (pi. 
xxviii)  gives  a  lieiiolype. 

"  It  is  shown  in  Irving's  Washington   and  in  Tucker, 
man  :  as  well  as  in  Johnston,  pi.  xxiv. 
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The  Houdon  head  was  also  followed  by  Clark  Mills  in  the  equestrian  statue  erected  in  Washington  in  1860.1 
A  marble  statue,  by  Joseph  A.  Bailey,  was  placed  in  front  of  Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1869.2 
Thomas  Ball's  noble  equestrian  statue  of  the  comir..-<nder-in-chief  was  placed  in  the  Public  Garden  in  Boston 
in  i86g.8  The  latest  effigies  are  the  standing  figure,  in  inilitary  dress,  executed  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  and  olaced 
at  Newburyport  in  1879,*  and  a  different  figure  by  the  same  sculptor,  erected  in  New  York,  on  the  spot 
where  Washington  first  took  the  oath  as  President.''' 

In  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution,  before  correct  likenesses  of  Washington  became  current,  sundry  en- 
gravings appeared  in  Europe,  either  with  no  pretence  to  accuracy  of  features,  or  at  best  indifferently  made 
to  conform  to  floating  descriptions.  The  most  common  type  of  these  heads  is  traceable  to  two  prints  issued 
in  London  in  1775,  one  a  standing  and  the  other  a  riding  figure,  which  purported  to  have  been  drawn  by 
Alexander  Campbell,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  but  Washington  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  having  sat  to  any 


WASHINGTON.    (Murray.) 

such  limner  (Sfarks,  iii.  277).  The  standing  picture  shows  a  figure  dressed  in  a  cocked  hat,  with  military 
garb,  his  left  hand  on  his  hip,  while  with  his  right  he  points  behind  to  a  battle  going  on  in  the  distance.^ 
The  legend  says  the  print  was  published  in  London,  September  9,  1775,  by  C.  Shepherd:  after  which  the 
plate  seems  to  have  passed  to  Germany,  and  in  later  impressions  we  read :  "  loh  Martin  Well  excud.  Aug. 
Vind."  ' 

Campbell  published  on  the  same  day  an  equestrian  print,  in  mezzotint,  which  was  reproduced,  with  some 
variation  in  the  horse,  in  a  line  engraving  in  Germany  (Baker,  nos.  46,  47).  The  English  print  is  reproduced 
in  Smith's  Brit.  Mezzotint  Porlraitsfi 

Another  mezzotint,  with  a  French  title  (Baker's  no.  50),  purports  to  be  "  peint  par  Alexandre  Campbell, 
«l  Williamsburg  en  Virginie.  Le  vend  i  Londres  chez  Thorn.  Hart."  Still  another  French  ;  -int  of  the 
Campbell  type,  bust  only,  published  at  Paris  "chez  Esnauts  et  Kapilly,"  and  entitled,  Gtu  •  Washing- 
ton, Eg"'-  Gcncral-en-chef  de  Parmee  Anglo-Amerijiiaine,  nomme  Dictateur  far  !c  Congri.    en  Fcvricr, 


It 


*  B'igured  in  JohttstoHy  pi.  xxviii. 

*  Johnston^  pi.  xxviii. 
3  Johtuton^  pi.  xxviii. 

*  yoAnsioH,\i\.  xxviii. 

*  A  photograph  is  given  in  G.  W.  Curtis's  Addreis  on 
the  dedication  of  the  statue  (N.  Y.,  18S3). 

'  yohnstim,  pi.  iii. 


'  Baker,  Eng.y  no.  49,  and  no.  .s^i  a  French  print  reveri. 
ing  the  posture. 

*  The  same  type  of  head  was  followed  in  a  Gennan  print 
of  a  three-quarters  figure,  which  is  found  in  the  Geschichtr 
tier  Kriege  in  und  ausser  Europa  { Niirnbcrg,  1777).  This 
is  ll.iker's  no,  48.  who  gives  other  German  prints  (nos.  51, 
53,  57.  *>•).  One  is  in  the  Nord  Amerika  historisch  und. 
gt'ographUch  ^JcArvA-w  (Hamburg,  1778). 
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ilTI,  appeared  in  the  Corrisfondanci  du  Lord  G.  Germain  avtc  Us  giniraux  Clinton,  Cornwallis  et  le$ 
Amiraux  dans  la  station  de  I'Amirijue,  avec  flusieurs  lettres  tnterceflies  du  General  Washington,  du 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette  et  de  M.  de  Barras  (Berne,  1782).  This  is  Baiter's  no.  58.  Still  another  of  the 
Campbell  type  is  called :  George  Washington,  Esq'-  General  and  Commander-in-Chef  [sic]  o/the  Continen- 
tal army  in  America.  Joh.  Lorenz  Rugendas  sculfsit  et  excud.  Aug.  Vind.  It  represents  him  above  the 
thighs,  standing  by  cannon,  h.olding  a  sword  pointed  upward,  with  a  ship  in  the  background. 

It  is  observable  that  even  during  the  later  half  of  the  war  these  questionable  likenesses  remained  current. 
The  medal  which  was  struck  in  Paris  in  1778  by  order  of  Voltaire  gave  a  fictitious  head  of  Washington.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  so  late  as  1780  and  1781  a  head  scarcely  to  be  associated  with  any  credited 
likeness  of  Washington  appeared  in  the  London  and  Boston  editions,  respectively,  of  The  Impartial  History 
of  the  War,  and  one  equally  at  variance  with  the  usual  standards  is  in  the  Drit.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  (1800). 

Campbell's  head,  with  some  modifications,  appears  to  have  furnished  the  type  for  the  head  in  William 
Kussel's  Hist,  of  America  (London,  1779),  and  for  Murray's  History  of  the  War  (London,  1782). 

Baker  has  separate  sections  on  the  engravings  of  these  Campbell  and  other  fictitious  heads  (pp.  2i>  i93)i 
and  in  his  Medallic  Portraits  he  enumerates  the  coins  and  medals  bearing  the  head  of  Washington.! 


•  The  early  coins  (1783,  etc.)  gave  only  ideal  heads,  the 
first  true  profile  appearing  in  the  cent  of  1791.  Baker's 
enumemtion  is  in  excess  of  all  previous  ones :  W.  S.  Ap- 
pleton,  in  the  Numismatic  JourMal,  1873  and  1876,  gave 
344  numbers;  James  Ross  Snowden,  in  his  Medals  of 
WathingtoH  (Philad.,  1861),  enumerated  the  138  pieces  in 
the  United  States  mint;  W.  Elliot  Woodward,  in  a  pri- 
vately printed  list  of  those  commemorating  Washington's 
death,  gave  48  iiudibers,  and  there  are  49  in  the  list  ap- 


pended to  Tuckerman's  Portraits.  Cf.  also  Dickeson's 
Amer.  Numismatic  Manual',  S.  S.  Crosby's  Early  Coins 
of  America ;  Ca/alague  of  the  Amer.  Numismatic  and  Ar* 
chzological  Society  (N.  Y..  1883), p.  30;  N.  E.  Hist,  aud 
Gtneal.  Reg.,  1868,  p.  19.1 ;  Hist.  Mag.,  iv.  83,  etc.  Sec 
the  U.  S.  iqtk  Cnug.,  2d  sess.  House  Rept.,  vi.  (1827),  for 
the  medals  of  the  Revolution  belonging  to  Washington, 
which  were  purchased  for  the  library  of  Congress. 


Postscript.  —  Some  of  the  statements  of  Miss  Johnston,  which  are  followed  in  this  paper,  are  controverted,  011  the 
ground  of  opinion  or  other  in'ormation,  by  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart  in  a  review  of  her  book  in  the  Amer.  Architect, 
June  lo,  1882.  Mr.  Hart  s.'<.ys  that  a  profile,  jwrhaps  original  by  Valine,  belongs  to  himself.  In  the  Mag.  of  Amer. 
Hist,,  April.  '888,  there  are  engravings  of  miniatures  by  Robertson,  and  of  a  bust-portrait  by  C.  W.  Peale. 
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Addison  on  Gallatin's  speech,  517. 

Adet,  French  minister,  472;  Notes, 
515,  5 1 8 ;  Cockade  proclamation , 
515 ;    controversy    with    Pickering, 
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Adolphustown,  214. 

African  coast,  Amer.  fleet  on,  535. 

Agua  Nueva,  409. 

Aucen,    P.    F. ,    Comparative    ^ieiv, 

366. 
Aitkin,  James,  30. 
AkinSjT.  B.,  Documents  at  Halifax, 

427- 

Alabama  (State)  admitted,  280 ;  Indiar. 
war  in,  map,  448;  territory,  546. 

Alagon,  Duke  of,  500. 

Alamo,  551. 

Alaska,  bounds,  559 ;  bought,  559. 

Albach,  James  R.,  Annals,  536. 

Albany  Regency,  283,  344. 

Albedyhll,  Baron  d',  Mhnoire,  80,  82. 

Albemarle,  Rockingham  and  his  Coti" 
temporaries,  96. 

Aldam,  John,  Map  q^  N.  K.  447- 

Alden ,    Timothy,    Sundry    Missions, 
447- 

Aldnch,  M.  Almy,  Marine  Corps,  416. 

Algiers,  depredations  on  Amer.  ves- 
t's, 359,  405 ;  imprisoned  Ameri- 
cans, 359;  treaty  with,  361 ;  receive;* 
tribute,  368;  Com.  Decatur  before, 
405;  sources,  417;  war  with,  438; 
hist,  of,  418;  treaties  with,  418. 
Barbary  Powers. 

Alien  and   Sedition   Laws,  252, 
effect  of,  319;  references,  334. 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  Europe, 
Castlereagh  and  Sttwart,  522. 

Alleghany  Mountains,  539. 

Allen,    Etlian,     correspondence 
Beverly  Robinson,  188. 

Allen,  Ini,  188. 

Allen,  James,  a   Pennsylvania  Tory, 
190. 

Allen,  Lieut.  J.,  on  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi,  <;5.^. 

Allen,  Joseph,  Scume  of  Govfrnmentf 
263. 
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Allen,  Joseph,   Frithh  tfavy^  *fli, 

Allen,  Paul,  prepares  Lewis  and 
Clarke's  .'.airative,  558. 

A""n,  S   M.,  Repub.  Parties^  398. 

Alien,  Wm.  (Penna.),  190. 

Almonte,  505. 

Alvarado.  411. 

"Ambuscade,"  French  frigate,  465. 

Amelia  Island  occupied,  43H,  546. 

American  Anti->lavcry  Society,  287. 

American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Sffciety,  388. 

Anuricnn  Military  Pocket  AtiaSy  1S3. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  333. 

A  t-ericaH  Register^  338. 

Anierican  Revolution,  diplomacy,  73. 

A  merican  Statesmen  Series,  298. 

AfMerican  State  PafierSy  413. 

American  System  (high  tariffs,  etc.), 
279.     See  Tariff. 

Atierican  Traveller ^  175. 

American  i^hig  RevieWy  296. 

Ames,  Fisher,  on  Hamilton,  308; 
ll^orks,  310:  memoir,  3:0;  letters, 
311;  speeches,  311;  portrait,  311; 
as  a  speaker,  311:  on  Madison,  315; 
speech  on  public  credit,  328  r  on 
assumption,  329;  speech  on  Ja;''a 
treaty,  518;  justifies  British  Orders 
in  Council,  523;  on  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  547. 

Ames,  Joseph,  576. 

Ames,  Pelham  W.,  311. 

Ames,  Seth,  311. 

Amiens,  peace  of,  ended,  479. 

Amory,  T.  C.,  j/ames  Sullivan ^  nS, 
34»- 

Amos,  Fifty  Years  of  the  English 
Constitntiotit  265. 

Ampere,  J.  J.,  302. 

Ampudia,  Gun.,  409. 

Amsterdam,  wishes  a  treaty  with  Amer- 
ica,  64. 

Anderson,  Archer,  574. 

Anderson,  J.  J.,  557. 

Anderson,  R.  C,  503. 

Anderson,  Capt.  S.,  555. 

Mnderson,    Canada,  460. 

Anderson,  Hist,  of  Commerce^  80. 

Andreas,  A.  T.,  Chicago,  429. 

Andrews,  Chas.,  Prisoner's  Memoirs^ 
426. 

Andrews,  Jos.,  enfifraver,  571 

Andrews.  Israel  W.,  B30;  Washington 
Co  ,  Ohio^  ^36  ;  on  the  Colonial  Sys- 
tem in  Ohio,  536;  on  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  538;  on  the  admission  of 
Ohio,  541. 

Andrews,  Hist,  of  the  War,  566 ;  por- 
trait of  Washington,  565. 

Andros,  Thns.,  Old  Jersey  Captive, 
88. 

Anduaga,  502. 

AngelK  James  B.,  *'The  Diplomacy  of 
the  United  States,  1789-1850,-'  461. 

Anhalt-Zcrbst,   treaty  selling  troops, 

Annapolis,  Md.,  convention  at  (1786), 
226  ;  references,  226 ;  Naval  Acad- 
emy, 460, 

Annexation,  right  of,  S47* 

Anspacli-BayreM'.h,  Margrave  of,  his 
troops  in  America,  23;  treaty  selling 
troons,  84. 

Anti-Federalists,  246;  lives  and  writ- 
ings, 315;  in  New  England,  318; 
their  movements,  515.  See  Repub- 
Hcnns,  Democrats. 

Anti-Masonr>*,  284,  348. 

Anti-rent  troubles,  353. 

Anti-slavery  opposition  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  551.  See  Abolition- 
ists, Slavery. 

Appalachian  Mountains,  529. 

Appalachicola  River,  531. 

Appleton,  Emily  W.,  571. 

Appleion,  John  (Salem),  197. 

Appleton,  Nathan,  575. 

Appleton,  W.  H.,57i' 

Appleton,  W.  S.,  167:  on  Washington 
coins,  582. 

Aranda ,  Count  of,  interviews  with 
Franklin,  41 ;  character,  41 ;  corre- 
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spc.idence,  41,  54  ;  zeal  for  America, 

j4;  relations  with  Vergennes,  108; 

in  Paris,  to'i;  opposed  Jesuits,  108. 
Aranjuez,  convention  of  (1779),    loS, 

120. 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  438,  546. 
A rchaologunl  and  Hist.  Quarterly^ 

Archenholz,  J.  W.  von,  Neue  Liitera- 

tur,  78. 
"Argus,"  action  with  the  **  Pelican," 

^7.  4^7- 

Ansta,  Gen.,  40S. 

Arizona,  553. 

Arkansas  admitted,  387.  See  Arkan- 
saw. 

Arkansnw  territory,  550;  State,  550. 

Armed  neutrality,  62  ;  position  of  Eng- 
land, 62  ;  of  France,  62;  of  Spain, 
62;  of  Denmark,  63;  of  Sweden, 
'  63;  of  the  United  States,  6-);  of  the 
I  Netherlands,  63  ;  of  Austria,  63  ;  of 
i  Prussia,  63;  of  Portugal,  ^3;  of 
I  Turkey,  63  ;  of  the  Two  .Sicilies,  63 ; 
works  respecting,  74;  rete.ences  on, 
80;  treaties,  82. 

Armistend,Gen.,  408. 

Armstrong,  Gen.  John,  316 ,  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  3<,o  ;  Secretary  of  War, 
3S7.  4031  434  ;  I^ife  of  i-'  ayne,  453  i 
or  St.  Clair's  defeat,  451 ;  Notices^ 
422. 

Armstrong,  K.,4^4. 

Army  of  the  United  States,  increase 
^^t  3761  377 ;  r^^ce  tstablishment 
(1815),  406;  in  Mexican  war,  409; 
report  on  reorganization,  41^;  en- 
gineercorps,  415,  42s;  Bumsiiie  Re- 

f)ort,4is;  Ojfficial  Docs.y  415;  artil- 
ery,  415  ;  cavalry,  415 :  looks  to  the 

western  lands  for  pay  after  the  peace 

(1782),  52S;  lands  devoted,  532. 
Arnold,  I.  N.,  on  the  Blackhawk  war, 

439- 
Aroostook  war,  177:  expensesof,  179. 
Arrowsmhh,  Map  of  U.  S.,  460 ;  Map 

ff  N.  Amer.,  558. 
Artillery  corps,  358.     See  Army. 
Ashburton,    Lord,    ^93  ;  to  settle   the 

boundary  difficulties  of   the   U.    S. 

and  Great  Britain,  179. 
Astor,  jobn  Jac(b,hisiur-trading,  558; 

Pacific  Fur  Co.,  558  ;  accounts  of  his 

life,  559- 
Astona  founded,  558. 
Atcheson,   Nath.,  Amer.  Encroach- 
ments, 174,  176. 
Atherton,  Wm.,  Narrative,  431. 
Atkinson,  Gen.  Henry,  406. 
Atkinson.  Newark,  N.  J.,  316. 
Alias  .-  tnfriquain,  183. 
Atlasofthe  Battles  of  the  Amer.  ReV' 

olution,  i8;. 
Atlas  Methodique,  180. 
Atwater,  Caleb,  Ohio,  454. 
Auchinleck,  Gilbert,  Hist,  of  the  War, 

427. 
Auckland,  Lord,  480 ;  Correspondence, 

52;  |>apers,  51. 
Audubon,  J.  W.,  569. 
Augusta,  (Georgia,  treaty  at,  446. 
Austin,   Benj.,   writings,  318;  Const. 

Republican  ism  f  318. 
Austin,  J.  T.,  Gerryt  318 ;    Letters  to 

Otisj  342. 
Austin,  Nicholas,  191. 
Austria  offers  mediation  (1781),  55,  92. 
Autosse,  436. 
Aver>',  John,  228. 

Babson,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  426. 

Backus,  E.,439. 

Bacon,  John,  221. 

Bad  Axe,  fight  at,  406. 

Badger,  Barber,  Naval  Temple,  417; 

Attrer.  nm'nl  battles,  417. 
Bagbv,  G.  W.,  306. 
Bageliot,  English  Constitution,  265. 
Bapot,  489. 

Baitry,  Francin,  Pocket  Almanac,  $2q, 
Bailey,    Isaac,  Amer.  Naval   Biog., 

417. 
Bailey,  Jos.  A  .  581. 


Bainbridge,  Wm.,  at  sea,   363;   cap- 
tured, 36^ ;  sent  to  Algiers,  368;  on 
the  ''Philadelphia,"  371;   portrait, 
380;  his  medal,  380;  in  tht      Con- 
stitution," 381;    in  the    Mediterra- 
nean, 41J6;  life  by  Harris,  417,  419; 
by  Cooper,  419. 
Baine,  Edw.,  French  Revolution^  425. 
Baker,  Gardner,  (70,  574. 
Baker,  G.  £.,  edits  Seward*s  Works, 

355- 
Baker,  Jas.  H.,  Sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 553. 
Baker,  John  T,,  Federal  Constitution, 

256. 
Bakei',  W.  S.,  Character  Portraits  of 
Washington,  3C2  ;  Engraved  Por- 
traits of  Washington,  563 ;  Medal- 
lie  Portraits  of  Washington,  563. 
Baker's  Bottom,  456. 
Baker's  fort,  456. 

Batch,  Thomas,  edits  Galloway's  Ex- 
amination, 202. 
Baldwin,  C.  C.,  Relics  of  the  Mound 
Builders,  431 ;  edits  hecke welder's 
map,  534 ;  Early  Maps  of  Ohio, 
547-. 
Baldwin,    Henry,    The   Constitution, 

2fo. 
Baldwin,  J.  D.,  Party  Leaders   298. 
Ball,  Col.  J.  v.,  45?- 
Ball,  Thos.,  equestrian  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, 581. 
Bahimore,   attacked,  ^35;   made   the 
capital  city,    267  ;  view  of    harbor, 
402. 
Bancroft,  Aaron,  on  Washington,  300. 
Bancroft,  Geo.,  on  the  negotiation  of 
George  III   for  Russian  troops,  17; 
his  account  of  the  French  Alliance, 
translated  by  Circourt,  48;   on  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Rev.,  74;  on  ex- 
change   of    prisoners,  87;   on    the 
treaty  of  1782-83,  168;  Hist,  of  the 
Const.,  257,   263 ;   on  Washington, 
302;  on  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  433; 
founds    Naval  Academy,  460;    on 
Henry  Clay,  343 ;  on  And.  Jackson, 
3^9;    Miscellanies^  3^9;  on  the  Or- 
di;iaiice  of  1787,  538. 
Bancroft,  H.  H.,  Mexico,  356;  on  the 
Mexican  war,  442,  443,  507;  on  the 
American    conquest    of    California, 
444 ;    his    California,  444 ;    North 
Mexican  States,   44^ ;    on    the   di- 
plomacy of  the  Mexican  war,  575; 
Oregon,  555  ;  Brit.  Columbia,  556 ; 
No.  W.  Coast,  556 ;  on  the  Oregon 
question,  562. 
Bank  of  No.  America,  335. 
Bank  of  ihe  United  States,  268,  276, 
277t  283;  Hamilton *s  arguments  for 
a,  328;  the  adverse  arguments,  329; 
Jackson's  antipathy,  351  ;   War  on 
the  Bank,  351 ;  chartered  by  Penna., 
285. 
Banks,  pet,  289. 
Banning,  Henry,  435. 
Barataria,  pirates  of,  403,  43?,  ^39. 
Barbaroux,  C.  O.,  Voyage  auUhiiral 

Lafayette,  344. 
Barbary  Powers,  prisoners   to,    418; 
diplomacy  with,  525.    See  Algiers. 
Tunis,  Trifroli,  Morocco. 
Bsrb^-Marbois,    F.    de.    Constitution 
desEtats  Unis,  265  |  La  Louisiana, 

Btircenas,    J.   M.    R.,  La   Invasion 

Norte- A  mericana,  443. 
Barclay,  Capt.,  on   Lake  Erie,  432-, 

trial  for  his  conduct,  433. 
Barclay,  Com.,  391. 
Barclay,  Thomas,  173,  834. 
Baring,  Alex.,  48^;  Inquiry,  521. 
Barlow,   Joel,  300,    525  ;    in    France, 

514;   portrait,   531;   bis  map,  532; 

Plan  des  Achats  des  Compagttiesde 

POhio  et  dn  Scioto,  532  ;  agent  in 

Europe,  535. 
Barlow,  S.  L.  M.,  225. 
Bernard,  D.  D.,  353. 
Barnard,    John.     Retrospections    of 

America,  301. 
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Barnard,  Rensseiaersntyckt  353. 
Bamburnerd  (political  party),  293. 
Barnes,  J.  S.,  Submarine  Warfare^ 

425- 

Bamet,  C.  M.,  263. 

Barney,  John,  Fifty  Ycarsy  433. 

Barney,  Com.  Joshua,  portrait,  401 ; 
at  Bladeniiburg,  401,  435  ;  life,  417* 

Barnwell,  J.  G.,  Reading  Sotes  on  the 
Const,.,  255. 

Barr,  James,  Indian  IP'ar,  440. 

Barr,  John,  534. 

Barr^,  Col.  Isaac,  caricature,  98. 

Barre,  L.,  59. 

Barri^re,  Bib/,  des  AUtnoires,  79. 

Barron,  Com.  James,  supersedes  Pre- 
ble in  the  Mediterranean,  374;  court- 
martial,  420,  522. 

Barrow,  Sir  John,  Memoir^  424;  Life 
of  Earl  Ho7ve,  1 2. 

Barrows,  Lieut.  Wm  ,  458. 

Barrows,  Wm.,  United  Stales  of  \'es- 
terday^  547;  on  the  gceat  American 


Desert,  559;  Oregon.  562. 
Barry,  John,   i 
the  '*  United  Statc8,'*"363. 


made  captain,  360;   iu 


Barry,  Robert,  571. 

Bartholomew,  E.  S.,  580. 

Bartlftt,  John  Russell,  on  Gallatin, 
316;  Lit.  of  the  Cii'il  War,  sis', 
Bibliog.  of  R.  Island,  432 ;  Car- 
ver*8  TravelSt  555. 

Bartlett,  W,  S.,  Frontier  Missionary, 
214. 

Barton,  Wm.,  Paper  Credit,  3i<t. 

Bateman,  W.  O.,  Polit.  and  Const. 
Law,  263. 

Bales,  Joshua,  umpire,  495. 

Bathurst,  Lord^  484,  48$. 

Baudry  de  Lozi&res,  I'oyage,  550 

Bavnria,  treaty,  512. 

Bayard,  James  A.,  314;  and  Jefferson, 
337 ;  sent  to  England,  483. 

Bayard,  R.  H.,  Documents,  337. 

Bayl-y,  R.  A.,  Loans  of  the  U.  S, 
235. 

Baylies,  Francis,  Gen.  Wool,  442. 

Bayne,  Col.  Edw.,  458 

Beale,  B,  t".,  574. 

Bear  Flag  Insurrection,  445. 

Beard,  J.  H.,  441. 

Beaumarchai^,  his  character,  27 ;  brings 
news  from  London,  28 ;  confers  with 
John  Wilkes,  28  ;  corresponds  with 
vergennes,  28 ;  receives  money  for 
America,  28,  31,  32  ;  Roderigue 
Hortalez  et  Compagnie,  29;  like- 
ness,  29;  contracts  with  Congress, 
30;  buys  arms  of  France  for  Amer- 
ica, 31;  his  armed  ships,  31;  new 
contract,  32 ;  promises  of  Congress, 
3a ;  his  claim  op  Congress,  32 ;  his 
receipt  for  a  million,  32;  demands 
aettlement  of  accounts,  33  ;  his  heirs 
paid,  33;  his  agent  Francy,  33;  Le 
Van  de  toutes  les  Nations,  33  ;  Ob- 
aervations  on  the  Mimoire  of  Gib- 
bon,  54;  moneys  received  by,  71, 
72;  account  by  Lom^nie,  79;  by 
Bettelheim,  80;  Mi$tioires,  79;  La 
Paix  ou  la  Gloire^  79;  in  Hale's 
Franklin  in  France,  80. 

};>:auraln,  Chev.  de,  Carte  deVAmS^ 
rique,  184. 

Beck,  Piul,  571. 

Beckwith,  Col.,  451. 

Belknap,  Edw.,  573. 

Belknap,  Jeremy,  on  the  dangers  of 
the  Coii^eration,  a  19 ;  notes  on  the 
Mass.  Fed.  Convention,  258;  his 
letters,  25S ;  on  extinction  of  slavery 
in  Mass.,  326;  map  of  Wayne's 
march,  454;  owned  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, 573  ;  on  the  imbecile  condi- 
tion of  Congress  (1786),  224. 

Bell,  C.  H.,  on  Lorenzo  Sabine,  214. 

Bell,  J.  G.,  Catalogue,  23. 

Bell,  Peter,  Map  of  Brit.  Dominions, 
182. 

Bell,  Shubael,  578. 

Bslhir,  435. 

Bellamy,  C19. 

Bellamy,  M..  472. 


Bellemare,  K.  L.  C*.  de  F.  de,  44'- 

Beltrami,  G.  C,  Sources  du  A/issis- 
"//''1  551 ;  Pilgrimage,  553. 

Benham,  Gen.  H.  W.,  Mexico  and 
Buena  Vista,  442. 

Bennett,  Edmund  H.,  263. 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  Memoirs,  350. 

Benson,  Egbert,  173 ;  portraits,  173; 
his  paper  on  the  St.  Croix,  174. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  Abridgment  of 
Debates,  295  ;  Thirty  Years'*  View, 
295;  life  by  Roosevelt,  324;  on  the 
San  Pasqu.-il  campaign,  444;  and 
the  conquest  of  California,  445 ;  on 
dividing  Western  territory,  543 ; 
sketch  of  life,  558. 

Berard,  Blanche,  West  Point,  460. 

'*  Berceau,  Le,"'  captured,  456. 

Hergbohm,  Carl,  Du  Beivaffnete  Neu- 
tralitHt,  80,  82. 

Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  repealed, 
5"- 

Bermuda  Islands,  57;  sought  by  the 
U.  S.,  «9. 

Berihier,  Gen.,  478. 

Berquin-Duvallon,  La  Colonie  espagu' 
ole,  550;   Travels,  550. 

Bettelheim,  Anton,  Beaumarchais,  So. 

Belts,  B.  R.,  569. 

Bew,  Map  of  N.  America,  175. 

Bezzenberger,  Dr.  H.  E.,  75. 

Biddle,  Chas.,  Antobivg.,  338,  418. 

Itiddle,  Craig,  405. 

Biddle,  Capl.  James,  (wrtrait,  405. 
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Amer.  Revolution,  183;  on  Wash- 
ington, 302. 
Carroll,  Chas.,  186. 
Carroll,  Daniel,  93.  571. 
Carson,  Kit,  444. 

Carver,    Jonathan,    his   surveys    em- 
bodied in  maps,  184 ;  bibliog.  of  his 
travels,  555. 
Casa  Mata,  412. 

Casey,  Thos.  L.,  on  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers, 415. 
Casket,  The,  453. 

Cass,   Lewis,  383,    437;    defeated  in 
presidential  election,  3^3;  portrait, 
297;  and  the  war  in  Florida,  440; 
in  France,  525. 
Casseday,  Benj.,  Louisville,  541. 
Cassel,  Germany,  MSS.  at,  75. 
Cassin,  Capt.,  400. 
Cas-oin,  Stephen,  434. 
Castiglioni,  Travels,  333. 
Castine,  Me., forts,  4f8. 
Caatlereagh,  Lord,  483,  490,  533 ;  Cor- 
respondence, 534. 
Castrapolis,  535. 
Catawbas,  position  of,  448. 
Catharine  II  (Russia),  her  character, 
6;  makes  peace  with  the  Porte,  17; 
her  troops   sought  by  George  III, 
17;  incensed  with  England,  61 ;  is- 
sues "  Declaration,"  61 ;  caucus  sys- 
tem, 397. 
Cathcart,  Amer.  consul  at  Tripoli,  369. 
Causici,  \nixi,  579. 
Cavendish,   Lord  John,  97,  in;  his 

censure  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  163. 
Caj-ugas,  treaties,  447.     See  Six  Na- 
tions, Iroquois 
Ceracchi,  bust  of  Jefferson,  304;  made 
head  01  Madison,  341 ;  bust  of  \yash- 
ington,  578 ;  his  bust  of  Hamilton, 
331, 
Cerro  Gordo,  battle,  411 ;  plan  of  the 

field,  441. 
Cevallos,  497,  408. 
Chabaud-Amault,  Ch.,  Guerre  tiavale 

de  tSii,  424. 
Chads,  Sir  H.  D.,  Memoir,  434. 
Chadwick.     Dr.    Jas.    R.,    translates 

Schopff's  letters,  75. 

Chalmers,  George,   Treaties,   74,  82, 

166 ;    on  the    islands  in   Passama- 

quoddy  Bay,  177;  papers,  202,  203. 

Chamberlin,  portrait  of  Franklin,  37. 

Chamier,  Capt.,  edits  James's  Naval 

Hittory,  421, 
Champlain's  sojourn  in  Acadia,  1604-^; 
settles  the  identity  of  the  St.  Croix 
River  in  1798,  174. 
Champlin,  Stephen,  at  battle  of  Lake 

Erie,  433. 
Champney,  L.  W.,  314. 
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Chandler,  Gen.,  on  the  Niagara  froU' 
tier.  aM. 

Chandler,  S.inuiel,  186. 

Channing,   t.dw.,  "  Territorial  Acqui- 
sitions," etc..  sa7'  ! 

Channing,  W.  L.,  457  ;  Memoirs,  322  ; 
an  abontionist,  320  ;  Letter  to  Henry  I 
Clay,  551. 

Channing,  Dr.  W.  F.,  569. 

Channing,  W.  H.,  W.  E.  ChanniHg, 
321.  I 

Chantrey,  his  statue  of  Washington,  , 

579- 
Chaplin,  Jeremiah,  Chips   from    the 

Ivhite    House,   39H;    Addresses  of 

the  Presidents,  198. 
Chapman,  Daniel,  Crisis,  524. 
Chapman,  I.  G.,  578.  \ 

Chappel,  Aloiiso,  574. 
Chappell,  A,  H.,  Miscellttnies  of  Geor-  \ 
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ria,  445,  534. 
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Chapultepec,  412, 

Charles  III  (Spain),  his  cliaractei,  J ; 

distracted,  53. 
Charlestown,  Klass.,  Navy  Yard,  416. 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercury,  .322. 
Chase,  Geo.  B.,  563. 
Chase,  Judge,  impeached,  338. 
Chase,  S.  P.,  289. 

Chase,  Administration  of  Polk,  355. 
Chasles,  P.,  on  Franklin,  168. 
Chateauguay,  fight,  438. 
Chatham,  Lord,  on  mercenary  ;roops, 

24,  74)  Select  Speeches,  34;  in  the 

Lords  (1778),  51 ;  dies,  32;  Copley's 

picture,  53. 
Chatterton,  Lady,  424. 
Chauncey,  Chas.,  186 ;  in  the  "  John 

Adams,"  374  ;  on  Lake  Ontario,  388 ; 

portrait,  388. 
Cheeseman,  Thomas,  568. 
Cheetham,     James,     Suppression  by 

Burr,  etc.,  335  ;  A  ntidote  to  U^aoifs 

Poison,    335;    Reply   to  Aristides, 

340- 
Cherokees,  controversy  with  Georgia, 

332;    expelled    from  Georgia,  386; 

treaties  with,  447  ;  cessions  of  land, 

447  ;  removal  of,  447  ;  map  of  lands, 

448. 
"  Chesapeake,"  .363 ;  attacked  by  the 

"  Leopard,"  373, 483,  522 ;  fight  with 

the  "  Shannon,"  386 ;  sources,  410, 

Chesapeake  Bay,  British  in,  458. 
Chesapeake  pr.d  Ohio  Canal  Co.,  531. 
Chesney,  Esiayt  in  Mil.  Biog.,  198. 
Chesnoy,  Capitaine  du,  Thi&tre  de  la 

Guerre,  if^. 
Chester,  Co  .  J.  L.,  on  Washington's 

ancestry,  -jos. 
Chestnut,  Cen.,  371. 
Chevalier,  E.,  La  maritu  fran^aise, 

456. 
Chjvalier,  M.,  Lettres,  350. 
Cheves,  Langdon,  373. 
Chevillot,  «66. 
Cheyney,  E.  P.,  Anti-rent  agilaiioH, 

Chicago,  439. 

Chickasaws,  treaty  with,  447 ;  territory 
of,  448. 

Chihuahua,  attacked,  444 ;  Gen.  Wool 
at,  409. 

Child,  Lydia  Maria,  326. 

Chili,  treaty,  504. 

Chilicothe  founded,  347,  548. 

China,  diplomatic  relations,  509 ;  trea- 
ties with,  525. 

Chippewa,  battle  of,  383, 394  ;  sources, 

4^9- 
Chippewa  Country,  529,  543. 
Chippewa,  proposed  territorj',  543. 
Chippewas,  treaty,  450. 
Choate,  Rufus,  on  Webster,  335;  life 

by  Brown,  354,  560  ;  on  the  McLeod 

case,  525;  on  the  Oregon  question, 

560. 
Choctaw  Country,  shown  in  n'rtps,  448, 

529- 
Choiieau,  Linn,  Guerre  de  rindipeir 

dance,  48  ;   Les  franfais  en  A  ml- 

rigne,  4S. 


Christian,  Thomas,  CampaignoftSij, 
4^>- 

Christie,  Robert,  Colonial  Govt,  of 
Canada,  427. 

Chrystie,  John,  journal,  439. 

Chrystler's  Farm  (or  Field),  affair  at, 
390,  458. 

Church,  K.  S.  H.,307. 

Churubuaco,  ^11. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  548;  view  (i8io), 
533;  accounts  of,  335. 

Cincinnati,  Society  of,  popular  aveisior 
to,  219. 

Cincinnati  Pioneer,  535. 

Circourt,  Comte  de,  Histoire  de  t alli- 
ance, etc.,  48 ;  his  Conclusions  His- 
toriques,^^;  L^  Action  Commune  de 
la  hrance,  etc.,  81. 

Cist,  C  ,  451. 

Claiborne,  Gen.  F.  L.,  papers,  436. 

Claiborne,  J.  F.  H.,  Mississippi,  436; 
Gen.  Quitman,  442. 

Claiborne,  N.  H.,  U'ar  in  the  South, 
436. 

Claiborne,  Gen.  Sam.  Date,  436. 

Clark,  Daniel,  at  New  Orleans.  338; 
CorruptioH  of  Wilkinson,  338. 

Clark,  Gen.  Elijah,  447 ;  enlists  with 
Genet,  447. 

Clark,  Geo.  Rogers,  and  Virginia 
claims,  527. 

Clark,  J.  S  ,  326. 

Clark,  P.  D.,  Tecumseh,  454. 

Clark,  Thomas,  Naval  History,  416. 

Clarke,  Jas.  Freeman,  on  hist,  of  abo- 
lition, 325;  Anti-Slavery  Days,  326 ; 
on  Gen.  Wm.  Hull,  429. 

Clarke,  Samuel  C,  429. 

Clarke,  M.  St.  C  ,  294. 

Clason,  A.  W.,  on  the  Mass.  Conven- 
tion, 258  ;  on  the  S.  C.  Convention, 
258;  ontheVa.,N.  Y.,  N.  C,  Con- 
ventions, 259. 

Clay,  C.  VI.,  Life,  326. 

Clay,  Gen.  Green,  387,  431. 

Clay,  Henry,  in  Congress,  275 ;  leads 
the  new  republicans,  379 ;  frames  the 
Missouri   Compromise,  380;  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  281 ;  Sec.  of 
State,  282  ;  nominated  for  President, 
391 ;    portraits,  3,  , ,   343  ;    lives  of, 
334 ;  Private  Correspondence,  334 ; 
I       \Vorks,  324;  duel  wiih   Randolph, 
:      334;  counsel  for  Burr,  339;  leader 
of  war  party  (1812),  342 ;  on  internal 
improvements,  345 ;  and  the  election 
of  J.  Q.  Adams  as  President,  347; 
qiuirrels  with  Jackson,  43S;  Treaty 
I      of  Ghent,  484 ;  convention  with  Eng- 
I      land,  488;  opposed  treaty  of   1819, 
!      yx> ;  his  compromise  bill,  255. 

Clay,  T.  H.,  349- 
'  Ctayden,  P.  W.,  298. 
,  Claypole's  American  Daily   Adver- 
i      tiser,  334. 
I  Claypoole,  D.  C,  s''7. 

Clayton,  W.  W.,  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn., 

530 

Cleaveland,  Geii.  Moses,  534. 

Cleveland  (Ohio),  545,  549 :  accounts 
of,  534 ;  Perry  statue  at,  433. 

Clifford,  Nathan,  507. 

Clinch,  Gen.,  407. 

CHnton,  De  Witt,  275,  276  ;  portrait, 
297 ;  ^'indication  of  Jefferson,  337. 

Clinton,  Geo.,  opposes  the  Constitu- 
tion, 331,  250,  259  ;  Vice-President, 

Clinton,  Sir  Henr>',  his  .secret  journal, 

189. 
Cluskey,  M.  \f.,Polil.  Text-bavk,  297. 
Cobb,  Gen.  David  and  Shays  Rebel  ■ 

lion,  231. 
Cobb,    Joseph   B.,    Leisure   Labors, 

Cobbett,Wm.,  314;  life  of,  315;  Peter 
Porcupine's  Works,  314,  515;  Peter 
Porcupine^ s  Gazette,  314;  suit  with 
Dr.  Rush,  314;  Rush  Light,  314; 
Emigration  of  Dr.  Priestley,  sty. 
Selections  from  Cobbett,  315 :  Polit. 
Register,  3151  And.  Jackson,  349; 
Britannia  Humbled,   422;  Letters 
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CM  tMc  laii  War,  433 ;  hia  pamphlets, 
S>5i  Diplomatic  HlumUrbmiy  ^ly., 
Ubitrv.  on  KaMtioiphU  Vindication^ 
517;  LtttU  puuH  Engtiihy  518. 

Cob»ct>ok  Kiv«r,  174,  i^^. 

Cochin,  C  C,  jy. 

Cochin  China,  508. 

Cochrane,  Sir  Alex.,  Vice-Adm.,  400; 
corresp.  with  Monroei  426;  in  the 
Chesapeake,  .'1S5. 

Cocke,  W.  A.,  Comt.  History  U,  S., 

3f)4. 

Codiington,  Sir  Edw.,  4J3. 

Coffee,  Gen.,  416. 

Coffin,  W.  K.,  on  the  N.  E.  boundary, 

i8j;    Quirks    0/  Dipinuuny,    isa  ; 

Tko  H-'ar^  427. 
Cofiinberry,  Andrew,  Forest  Rangerst 
^453- 
CogKetihall,  (Jeo.,  Amrr.  /'rivateers, 

«6. 
Cohen,  M.    M.,  Notices  0/  Florida^ 

440. 
Coin  yournal,  81. 
Coinage,  plan  for,  236. 
Cotburns  Uttited  Service^  424. 
Colden,C'adwallader,  lettur-books,  i(/3. 
ColdLMi,  C.  D.,  Fulton,  4.25. 
Coleman,  y.  J.  Crittenden,  353. 
Coleman,  \\  m.,  Death  0/  Hamilton^ 

30S;    Remarks    on   J,   Q,  Adams, 

34I- 
Coles,   Edward,  325,341,571;  on  the 

Ord.  o/ijiij,  537.  53»- 
Coles,  Jchn,  565. 
Colles,  Chri- tocher,  Roads^  139. 
Collet,  O.  W.,  on  the  founding  of  St. 

Louis,  550 
Colleville.  Vicomte  de,  Les  Missions 

de  Kalo,  35. 
Collins,  Luther,  A>«/tti:*j',  541. 
Collins,  K.  H  ,  541. 
Collom.  Kichard  S.,  416. 
Colombia  (S.   America),  treaty  with, 

504. 
Cojoniz'-tion  Society,  287. 
Colorado,  553. 
Colraine,  treaty  at,  447. 
Coltiin,  Walter,  California^  444  ;  Deck 

and  Port,  417. 
"Columbia,"  Boston  ship,  55^>. 
Columbia,  District  of.  330, 
Columbia  River,  named,  556,  561. 
Columbian  Magazitte,  327, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  founded,  547* 
Columbus  (p>eriodical),  434. 
Colvin,  A.  j.,  353. 
Colvin,  J.  B.,  296. 
Colvocoresses Cieo.  M.,  Govt.  Explor. 

Exped.,  4iS- 
Commerce  of  the  U.  S.,  2«m;  a"d  'lie 

Constitution^  34V 
Compromise  bill  of  Henry  Clay,  255. 
Compromises  in  U.  S.  politics,  280. 
Conci'iatory  act«,  84. 
Condorcet,  260;  Qua/re  Lettres,  515. 
Cone,  Mary,  Lije  0/  Rn/us  Putnam, 

Confederation  of  the  United  States, 
215,  ^2S;  its  articles,  84,315  ;  analy- 
sis of  them,  215. 

Confiscation  of  Tory  estates  forbidden, 
462. 

Congdon,    Chas.   T.,    Reminiscences, 

CongresSi"  fngate  built,  363. 

Cou:;ress,  Continental,  congratulates 
Louis  XVI  on  the  birth  of  aprinces'^, 
^6;  efficacy  of,  185;  its  last  meet- 
ings, 267;  its  proposed  terms  of 
peace  (1779),  89,  (1781),  92;  instructs 
commissioners,  02,  93,  94;  puzz!ed 
as  to  its  relations  with  Beaumarchais, 
33.     See  Continental. 

Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  history  of,  294  ; 
A  nnals,  29 1 ;  Register  0/  Debates, 
294 ;  Congressional  Globe,  295  ;  Ben- 
ton's Debates,  205;  Congressional 
Record,  295;  March's  Reminis- 
cences, 295  ;  indexes  of  documents, 
296 ;  character  of  the  tirst,  326 ;  doc- 
nmentA,  413;  General  Pers<mal  In- 
^/^.r,  457 ;  and  western  land  cessions, 


5J7 ;  Maumei  power  under  the  ord* 
of  17H7.  538- 

Congreu.     See  United  States. 

Connally,  Dr.,  541. 

Conneciicuf,  paper  currency,  81,  335; 
tones  ni,  i8<>;  adopted  the  Cunstuu- 
tinn,  247  :  in  the  Federal  Cunven* 
tion,  3)7,  358;  western  land  claims, 
U7;  disputes  Virginia's  claims,  537*, 
her  cehsion,  530,  533  ;  We»tern  Re- 
serve, map  of,  545,  547,  54«j ;  .'ire- 
lands,  548. 

Connecticut  Courant,  320. 

l.onner,  Com    D.iv.d.  411,  443. 

Connolly,  John,  Narrative,  n>8. 

Conover,  G.  S.,  Birthplace  of  Rrd 
Jacket,  447  ;  Geneva,  -V.  }'.,  533. 

Conrad,  L.  L.,  J75. 

Conrad,  Robt,  T.,  Gen,  Taylor,  441. 

Considerations  atUiressed  to  all  per- 
sons  of  property,  5 1 . 

Cousideratiom  on  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  America,  51. 

Constable,  Wm.,  510. 

''Constellation,"  frii^ate  built,  361; 
under  Truxtun,  363  ;  fights  the  *'  In- 
surgente,'*  364,  450 ;  the  "Ven- 
geance," 365,  456. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  his- 
tory of,  237  (j«  Federal  Conven- 
tion); sent  by  the  Fed.  Convention 
to  Congress,  246,  256;  submitted  to 
the  States,  246;  its  fate  in  the  sev* 
eral  Slates,  246,  257 ;  sources  of  in- 
formation, 355  ;  bibliogra()liy,  255  ; 
its  text,  356,  3ri6;  the  oricinal  docu- 
ment, 256  ;  Elliott's  Debates,  357  ; 
relations  to  religious  liberty,  358; 
The  Federalist,  259;  treatises  on, 
a6o;  decision  upon,  by  the  courts, 
261;  Story's  Commentaries,  362; 
considered  as  making  a  unified  gov- 
ernment, 262;  as  a  league,  362,263; 
histories  of,  3(3 ;  Commentaries,  263 ; 
amendments,  266;  inauguration  of, 
367  ;  twelfth  amendment,  370 ;  com- 
promises as  regards  slavery,  325;  ace. 
in  Rives's  Madison,  263. 

"  Constitution,"  frigate  built,  361 ;  un- 
der Nicholson,  363  ;  cut  of,  379 ;  un- 
der Hull,  379;  escapes,  379;  called 
'*0!d  Ironsides,"  379  ;  and  '*  Guer- 
riere,"  3'o,  457;  and  "Java,'*  381, 
■457 i  captures  "Cyane''  and  "Le- 
vant," 405,  458. 

Consuls,  U.  S.,  jurisdiction,  510. 

Continental  army,  gunpowder  bought 
for^  13.     See  Army. 

Continental  Congress  seeks  (1775)  aid 
from  Europe,  26  ;  sends  Silas  Deane 
to  Europe,  36  ;  Secret  Journals,  83. 
See  Congress- 
Continental  currency,  13,  81 ;  depre- 
ciation of,  16,  69,  91 ;  counterfeits, 
69,  81 ;  value  (1779),  69;  disappears 
from  use,  69.     See  Finance. 

Contraband  of  war,  44;  defined,  63, 
85. 

Contreras,  411. 

Conventions  for  nominating  presidents, 
283  ;  of  1787  {see  Federat). 

Conway,  Gen.  H  S.,  likeness,  95; 
speech  against  the  war  (1782),  95, 
96;  frien'*  of  America,  97. 

Conway,  M.  D.,  257;  on  Edmund 
Randolph,  517. 

Cook,  Capt.  James,  on  the  Oregon 
coast,  555- 

Cook,  J.  H.,  Attack  on  -V.  Orleans, 
437. 

Cooke,  E.,  Address  at  Put-in-Bay, 
433- 

Cooke,  G.  W.,  Hist,  of  Party,  95. 

Cooke,  J    K.,  on  Jefferson,  307. 

Cooke,  P.  St.  George,  Conquest  of 
New  Mexico,  444. 

Cooley,  T.  M  ,  Acquisition  of  Louisi- 
nna,  546;  Constitutional  Limita' 
tions,  263  ;  Const.  Law,  263 ;  edits 
Story.  362. 

Coolidge,  Joseph,  38, 

Cooli'lge,  Susan  (Miss  Woolsey),  Pki- 
ladelpkia,  333. 


Coohdge,  T.  Jeffenon,)4i,  571. 

Coombs,  J.,  340. 

Coombs,  Gen.  Leslie,  lives  of,  438; 
at  Fort  Meigs,  431, 

Cooper,  lames  Fenimore,  Travelling 
Bachelor ,  1 ;  o  ;  L  ittlepage  'J  ales , 
353 1  U.S.  NavytA\s\  Aatal  Offi- 
cerst  417  ;  unfair  to  Perry,  432  ;  sues 
Ducr,  432;  Battle  of  Lake  Erie^ 
433- 

Cooper,  Mrs.  J   T.,  571. 

Cootier,  Samuel,  186. 

Cooper,  Susan  F.,  Mount  Vernon, 
5b3. 


looper,  I iifM., Lonsoftdatufn,  333. 
Cooper,  T.  V.,  and  Fenton,   H.  T., 

American  Politics,  398, 
Cooper,  Wm.,  Gt*ide  in  tfu  h^ilder- 
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Cope,  W.  H.,  Ri/te  Brigade,  436. 

Copley,  J.  S.,  his  supposed  likeness  nf 
Franklin,  37;  supno<ed  likeness  of 
Washington,  563  ;  his  picture  of  Earl 
Howe,  13;  portrait  of  Laurens,  66. 

Copley,  Mary,  564. 

Copp,  H.  R.,/*ublic  Land  Laws,  S3i. 

Cornplanter,  accounts,  447. 

Cornwallis  and  the  Tories,  199. 

Corwin,  Thos.,  opposes  Mexican  war, 
355- 

Costa  Rica.  504. 

Cotton  in  diplomacy,  468;  and  slavery, 

3t!o. 

Coues,  Elliot,  bibtiog.  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  557- 

Courtenay,  T.  P.,  The  American 
Treaty,  521. 

Cox,  Ross,  Adz'entures,  559. 

Cox,  Lieut.,  457. 

Coxe,  Tencli,  Conduct  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, 520. 

Coxe,  R.  S.,  Digests,  361, 

Coxe,  Spanish  Bourbons^  170;  House 
of  Austria,  170. 

Cradock,  Jos.,  536. 

Craft,  M.  M.,  574. 

Craig,  Sir  Jas.  H  ,  321,  427. 

Craigie,  Andrew,  569. 

Craltfe,  R.  K.,  Calhoun,  334. 

Cranch,  W.,  Reports,  261. 

Crane,  E.,  231. 

Crane,  W.   C.,  Remains  of  Houston, 

55 » 

Crane  and  Moses,  Politics,  266. 

Craney  Island,  386  ;  attacked,  458. 

Crawford,  Wm.  H.,  275,  2^9,  281  ;  por- 
trait, 397,  348;  Sec.  of  the  Treasury, 
341 ;  accounts  of,  345* 

Crawford,  Thomas,  equest.  statue  of 
Washington,  580. 

Creek  Country,  448,  539. 

Creek  Indians,  aroused  byTecumaeh, 
392 }  treaties  of,  446 ;  alliance  with 
Spain,  447 ;  cede  lands  to  the  U.  S., 
447' 

Creek  War,  436. 

**  Creole,'*  case  of,  494. 
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Foxado,  439. 

France,  her  position  in  Europe,  2;  her 
great  exiJenses,  3  ;  under  Louis  XVI, 
3  ;  condition  of  her  people,  5  ;  her 
government,  5  ;  her  minister  in  Eng- 
land intimates  her  aid  to  America, 
12;  early  ( 1775)  offers  aid,  2.J ;  lends 
money  to  America,  2(>;  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  44;  where  printed,  45; 
influencL-d  by  Burgoyne's  surrender 
to  make  treaty  with  U.  S.,  44 ;  known 
in  England,  4S;  rtferencfson  the  alli- 
ance, 48;  effect  in  America,  4S;  rati- 
fied, 50  ;  correspondence  with  Spain, 
54  ;  treaty  with  Spain  (Apr.  12,  1779), 
54;  conditions  of,  55;  loans  toAmer- 
ica,  71  ;  papers  in  the  archives,  73; 
alliances  with,  its  c;.uses,  74  ;  docs, 
relating  to,  79  ;  treaties  with  Great 
Britain,  J'3;  wiih  Spain  (family  com- 
pact), 83  ;  with  United  St.. 1^5(1778), 
44,4^,84;  secret  articles,  84;  announ- 
ces American  treaty  to  Ore.it  Britain, 
S4  ;  proclamation  on  neutral  vessels, 
84;  alliance  with  Spain  against  Eng- 
land,  85:  answers  Russian  declara- 
tion of  neutrality,  85  ;  action  on  neu- 
tral vessels,  85  ;  answers  to  Den- 
mark, S^;  tnSweden,85;  to  Russia, 
86;  preliminarv  treaty  with  England 
(1783),  87  ;  at  Versailles,  87;  to  dic- 
tate terms  of  peace  between  Englnnd 
and  the  U.  S.,92  ;  joins  with  Spain  to 
abridge  the  power  of  U.  S.,  94  ;  to 
continue  the  war  till  Spain  is  satis- 
fied, 114;  opposes  the  nshtry  claims 
of  the  U.  S.,  120,  140;  would  con- 
fine the  bounds,  120,  140  {set  Ver- 
gennes  and  Boundaries) ;  treaty  with 
Spain  (1779),  170;  complains  of  re- 
strictions on  her  trade,  222  ;  Direc- 
tory of,  269  ;  her  depredations  on 
Amer.  commerce,  362  ;  quasi  war 
with,  363,  454;  convention  of  1800, 
366,  475,  519 ;  naval  war  with  U.  S., 
41S;  embarrassing  relations  with,  462; 
treaty  of  1778,  462;  abrogated,  473; 
her  Amer.  possessions  guaranteed, 
462,  476  ;  consular  convention  with 
(i78t),  463;  sympathy  for,  465 ;  com- 
plains of  American  action,  471  ;  de- 
crees, 482 ;  assists  in  suppressing  the 
slave-trade,  493 ;  complaints  against 
U;.  S.,  496;  treaty  (1822),  496;  re- 
fused  to  carry  out  the  treaty  of  1831, 
496;  Actes  et  Mimoiresy  519;  sells 
Louisiana,  547. 

Francy,  3^. 

Frank,  S.  D.,  571. 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  456. 

Frankland,  State  of.     See  Franklin. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  his  consu1t»tions 
with  Lord  Howe,  12;  at  Staten  Is- 
land, 12,  13  ;  favors  loans  rather 
than  paper  money,  13 ;  signs  Deane's 
instructions,  27  ;  portraits,  37-39  ; 
medals,  39;  in  P-iris,  4-5;  Tnrgot's 
inscription,  40  ;  his  familiarity  with 
French,  40;  his  offers  to  Spam,  41 ; 
made  sole  minister  to  France,  47; 
autog.,  47  ;  quarrels  of  the  commis- 
sioners, 48  ;  receives  anonyn'ous 
plans  of  pacification,  51  ;  lefaiions 
with  John  Adams,  57 ;  Comparison 
of  Or,  Britain  and  the  U.  .?  ,  81 ; 
provnked  at  .Spain*s  delays,  92;  on 
the  peace  commission,  92;  rt'ceive*:! 
Oswald,  100;  proposes  acquisition  of 
Canada  ('782),  100,  no;  interviews 
with  OrenviHe,  102;  considered  the 
treaty  with  France  ended  by  the  in- 
dependence of  the  U.  S.,  102  ;  Jay's 
opinion  of  him,  108;  proposed  basis 


of  treaty,  109 ;  suspicious  of  France*s 
purpose  to  continue  the  war,  114; 
and  his  other  viewb,  114;  impeded 
by  his  instructions,  115,  122,  135; 
distrusts  Marbois's  letter,  119;  rela- 
tions with  John  Adams,  134;  finally 
accords  with  Jay  and  Adams,  135  ; 
testimony  of  his  colleagues,  136;  apol- 
ogizes to  Vergennes  for  signing  the 
treaty,  153  ;  his  earlier  communica- 
tion with  Shelburne,  153;  his  diary 
of  the  negotiations,  166  ;  correspon- 
dence with  David  Hartley,  166;  his 
instructions,  166;  his  letters,  168; 
ace.  of,  by  P.  Chasles,  168 ;  opinion  of 
him  in  England,  168;  hisrelati<ms  to 
the  fishery  claims,  171 ;  refuses  com- 
pensation to  loyalists,  143,  204 ;  would 
eject  them,  210;  feared  the  renewal 
of  the  war,  210,  220;  Sending  J^'e Ions 
to  America^  218  ;  Retort  Courteous, 
218;  opposes  the  Cincinnati  Society, 
219;  his  cheerful  comments  on  the 
Confederation  period,  221  ;  Consola- 
tion/or A  merica^  221  \  commissioner 
(1784)  to  make  treaty  of  commerce, 
233;  makes  treaty  with  Prussia,  233; 
arrives  in  Philad.,  233;  in  the  Fed- 
eral Convention,  233 ;  his  staff,  302  ; 
ridicutus  slavery,  325 ;  on  the  Tories, 
194. 

Franklin,  Gov.  Wm.,  and  the  asso- 
ciated loyalists,  198  ;  i^ensioned  af- 
ter the  war,  212. 

Franklin,  Win.  Temple,  136. 

Franklin,  State  of,  530. 

Fraser,  Chas.,  275;  Charleston,  568, 

Frederick  the  Great,  portrait,  7;  on 
George  Ill's  application  to  Rus.sia, 
17  :  stops  German  mercenaries  trav- 
ersing his  dominions,  43 ;  delayed 
recognizing  the  U.  S.,  43  ;  refusedto 
see  A.  Lee,  42  ;  his  policy,  42  ;  his 
correspondence,  42 ;  sends  messenger 
to  Pans,  61  ;  his  views  of  the  hinng 
of  Hessians,  77;  CEuvres,  8,  77; 
Pricdrich  II  und  die  neuere  Ge- 
schichts  -  Schreibungy  78 ;  corresp. 
with  Von  Goetz,  81. 

Free  Soil  party,  288,  293. 

Free  trade,  329,  330.    See  Tariff. 

Freeman,  A.  C.,  Digest^  261. 

Freeman,  Edw.  A.,  Hist.  0/ Federal 
Government^  265  ;  Hist.  Essays^  266. 

Freemasons,  war  against,  284. 

Freemasonry,  books  on,  348. 

Frelinghuysen,  Theo.,  291. 

Fremont,  Jessie  B.,  558 

Fremont,  Johft  C,  in  Califrrnia,  410, 
445 ;  Memoirs,  445,  558 ;  life  of,  4^5  ; 
his  California  claims,  445;  his  trial, 
4^6;  explorations,  558;  map,  558; 
discovers  the  La  Platte  pass,  559. 

French  Margarets,  456. 

French  officers  to  be  sent  to  America, 

^5-  .       . 

French  Revolution,  influence  in.U.  S., 

5'4.  515- 
French  spoliation  claims,  367,  418,  473, 

476^480,  519;  summary,  480;  pressed 

against  France,  495;   settled,   496; 

bibliog.,  519. 
Frenchmen  engaged  in  the  Rev.  War, 

34;  some  of  them  spie«,  35. 
Frenchtown,  ^t.e, ;  massacre,  387,  431. 
Freneau,    Philip,    republican    editor, 

316;  his  National  Gazette ^  316,  515. 
Frieze,  Suffrage  in  R.  /.,  355. 
Frobisher,  Benj.,  s.M- 
Frontier  posts  still  held  by  the  British, 

2X8. 

Frost,  John,  455;  books  on  the  navy, 
4 1 7-. 

Frothingham,  O.  B.,  Theo,  Parker^ 
326. 

Fry,  J.  R.,  Gen.  Z.  'J  ay  lor  ^  441. 

Fucitive  Slave  Laws,  323. 

Fullertnn,  Nath.,  576. 

Fulton,  Robt.,  on  torjwdoes,  413,  425; 
lives  of,  425  ;  jrartrait  of  Joel  Bar- 
low, 531. 

"  Fulton  the  First,*'  war  vessel,  460. 

Funding  system,  329. 


Fur  trade,  history  of,  559. 

Furber,    Geo.    C,     Twelve    Months* 

yolufUeer,  441 ;  completed  Young's 

Mtxico,  441. 

Gadsiten,  Col.,  406. 

Gadsden  Purchase,  508,  ^52,  553 

Gage,  Gen.,  on  the  lories  in  Mass., 
193- 

Gaines,  Gen.  E.  P.,  394,  407  ;  at  Fort 
Erie,  459. 

Gainsborough,  his  portraits  of  Earl 
Howe,  12;  of  Franklii.,  37. 

Gales,  Jos.,  294,  342. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  Rights  of  the  U.  S.^ 
1 77 ;  his  AletHoir  on  the '//.  E.  BouU' 
dary,  175,  177  ;  Sec.  of  Treasury, 
272,  328  ;  Report  on  Roads  and  Ca- 
nals, 275  ;  seeks  to  make  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  276,  483;  H-'rii- 
ings,  316;  lives,  316;  favors  the 
whiskey  insurrection,  330  ;  Consid- 
erations on  the  Currency,  352  ;  com- 
missioner at  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
4S4,  524:  convention  with  England, 
4^8;  treaty  of  1818,  4cp;  on  the  for- 
eign intercourse  bi  1,  517  ;  Conduct 
of  the  Executive,  517;  on  the  Brit- 
ish Orders  in  Council,  520;  diplom. 
papers,  525 ;  in  the  N.  W.  country, 
530:  Land  Laws  of  the  U.  .^'.,534; 
advises  purchase  of  West  Florida, 
543;  on  the  Oregon  question,  559; 
Letters  on  the  Oregon  question^  559. 

Galljpohs,  532,  535,  549. 

Gallisdn,  Cases  before  Story,  261. 

Gallois,  260. 

Galloway,  Jos.,  193;  in  London,  202; 
his  Examination,  202 ;  Letters  to 
a  Nobleman,  202  ;  Cool  Thoughts, 
202;  Letters  from  Cicero,  202;  Fa- 
briciusj  202  ;  Political  Refections, 
202 ;  Claim  of  the  Amer.  Loyalists, 
203. 

Galphinton.  treaty  at,  446. 

Galveston,  Texas,  Hist.  Soc,  551. 

Galvez,  Bernardo  de,  takes  Pensacola, 

55-   . 
Gambler,  Admiral,  434. 
Gambier,  Lord,  484. 
Gananoqui,  458. 

Gannett,  Boundaries  of  the  U.  S.,  530. 
Garden,    Hist.   Gin.   des   Trattis  de 

PaiXf  472. 
Gardenier,  Barent,  421. 
Gardiner,  Sylvester,  212. 
Gardner,   C.   K.,    Dictionary  of  the 

Army.,  418, 
Gardoqui,  Diego,  in  Philad.,  222. 
Gardoqui  &  Co.,  in  Spain,  42. 
Garfield,  James  A.,  A^.  W.  Territory, 

534- 
Garland,  H.  A.,  John  Randolph^  317. 
Garrett,  W.  R.,  on  bounds  of  Tenn., 

530;  South  Carolina  Cession,  534. 
Garrison,  Wm.    Lloyd,  287  ;  lives  of, 

325- 
Gass,  Patnck,  journal,  558. 
Gassett,  H.,  Boohs  on  the  Masonic  In- 

stitution,  348. 
Gay,  S.  H.,  Madison^  315. 
Gayarr^,  Chas.,  349. 
Gazette  de  Leyde,  08. 
Gazetteers,  eariiest,  542. 
Gebhardt,  519. 
Geffcken,  F.  H.,  83. 
"  Gen.  Armstrong,*'  case  of  the,  501. 
Genesee  Country,  533;  maps,  533. 
Genet,   and  Gen.   Elijah  Clark,  4471 

lands,  464;  fits  out  pri,;acers,  464, 

515;  intrigues  to  recover  Louisiana, 

464,  515;  recall  asked  for.  471  ;  mis* 

sion,_268,  51J  ;  correspondence,  515; 

h's    instructions,  515;  approved  by 

Jefferson,  515;    banquni,   515;    his 

Inter  years,  515. 
Geneva,  N.  V.,  533. 
Oen^a,  edict  on  commerce,  85. 
George  ll,ix>rtrait  of,  at    Princeton, 

Georpe  III,  his  character,  g,  74,  166; 
visited  by  Dr.  Johnson,  9;  nis;  |>er- 
sonal   dependants,  9  \   the   "  king's 
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story  of,  559. 

J.  C ,  TvMlve  AloHtks* 
441 ;  completed  Young's 
II- 

!oL.,  406. 

rchase,  508,  552,  553 
on  the  lories  in  Mass., 

E.  P.,  394,  407;  at  Fort 
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of  Franklii.,  37. 
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Report  on  Roads  and  Ca- 
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;  Hritain,  276,  4S3;  Writ' 
;  lives,  31(1 ;  favors  the 
isurrcclion,  330  ;  Consid' 
t  the  Currency^  352 ;  com- 
at  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
convention  wnh  England, 
{  of  181S,  490;  on  the  for- 
:ourse  hi  1,  517  ;  Conduct 
ecutive^  517;  on  the  Brit- 
\  in  Council,  520;  diplom. 
; ;  in  the  N.  W.  country, 
i  Laws  of  the  U.  •^'.,534; 
irchase  of  West  Florida, 
le  Oregon  question,  559; 
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Zo.,  in  Spain,  42. 
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friends,**  10 ;  Elector  of  Hanover, 
1/  ;  his  German  soldiers,  17 ;  seeks 
Russian  troops,  .7  ;  Dutch  troops, 
18;  German  troops,  18;  Correspon- 
dene*  w  Ih  North,  74,  166  ;  letter  to 
Catharine  11, 85;  opposition  to  Anier. 
independence,  los  ;  concedes  the  in* 
dependence  of  the  United  States, 
1S9',  reluctantly  accepts  Foxasamin* 
ister,  162  ;  his  constitutional  attituue, 
166;  his  proclamation  of  1763,  de- 
fining bounds  of  his  American  pos- 
sessions, 182;  mapc  sho^^ing  such 
bounds,  183. 

Georgia,  paiier  currency,  81  ;  Tories 
in.  190;  treaties  with  Indians,  223; 
adopted  the  Constitution,  247;  in 
the  Federal  Convention,  258  ;  expels 
the  Cherokees,  286 ;  controversy 
with  the  Cherokees,  333 ;  expenses 
in  the  Indian  wars,  447  ;  relations 
with  the  Indians,  446;  Indians  in, 
448;  cession  of  lands,  531,  534;  in 
the  Creek  War.  436. 

Gerard,  si^ns  the  treaty  with  the  U. 
S.,  45  ;  likeness,  46  ;  goes  to  Amer- 
ica, 46 ;  his  address  to  Congress, 
47  ;^  his  instructions,  47  ;  his  influ- 
encing Congress,  55,  89;  opiiosed  to 
territorial  enlargement  of  the  U.  S., 
5S;  his  threats,  56;  his  papers,  73. 

Germain,  Lord  Geo.,  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  commissioners  to 
America  (1776),  13. 

German  MSS.  relating  to  the  Amer. 
Rev.,  73. 

German  mercenanes,  number  sent  to 
America,  24;  desertions,  34;  ofifered 
for  America,  35. 

Germaiw,  her  many  States,  8. 

Gtsrry,  Elbridge,  and  the  fisheries,  90; 
and  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
a  18;  his  views  as  to  a  Constitution, 
231 ;  in  the  Fed.  Convention,  257  ; 
letter,  258 ;  Vice-President,  276,  341  j 
portrait,  297  ;  New  £ngland  leader, 
318;  life,  by  Austen,  318;  sent  to 
France  by  John  Adams,  472,  518, 
519 ;  portrait,  474- 

Gerrymander,  318. 

Gesner,  New  Brunswick,  491. 

Ghentf  Treaty  of,  176,  277,  404;  com- 
missioners under,  176;  negotiatinni^, 
484,  523;  signatures  524:  commis> 
sinners  on  bounds,  554.  See  War  of 
1812. 

Gibbon,  Edw.,84;  on  the  ministerial 
side,  16;  Misc.  ll^orks,  17  ;  Mimoirt 
Justicatifde  la  Courde  Londres,  54 ; 
replied  to  in  Observationst  54;  ad- 
herent of  Lord  North,  95. 

Gibbs,  Gen.,  404. 

Gibbs,  Geo.,  571;  IVashingtoH  and 
AdamSf  31a;  his  picture  of  Wash> 
ington,  569. 

Gibraltar,  desired  by  Spain,  6,  8^; 
Spain  seeks  r<:stnraiion  of,  55  ;  relief 
ot  ((783)^  political  effects,  130;  in 
the  treaties  of  1783-3,  152.  See 
Spain ;  Blanca,  Florida. 

Gibson,  Jas.,  571. 

Gibson,  J.  W.,  Buena  Vista,  442. 

Giddings,  J.  R.,  Rebeltion,  335  ;  Exiles 
of  Florida,  439. 

Giddings,  Luther,  Campaign  in  No. 

Mexico,  442. 
Gifford.W.  L.  R.,  355. 
Gila  River,  552. 
(Jilbert,  W.  K.    56^). 

Gilder,  R.  W.,  458. 

Gill,  W.  F..56f>. 

Gtllet,  R.  H.,  Democracy ^i\o. 

Gilliam,  E.  W.,  297. 

Gilliband,  J.  C,  Late  War,  422. 

Gilman,  Dr.  C.  R.,  451. 

Gilman,  D.  C,  Monroe^  316,  344. 

Gilman,  Jos.,  4(9. 

Gilmer,    F.   W.,   Public    Characters^ 

313- 
Gilmor  Rnht.,  571, 
Gilmoid,  J.  R.,  John  Sevier,  530 
Gilpin,  H.  P.,  315. 
Gilpin,  Exiles  in  ya.,  190. 
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Gladstone,  W.  E.,  "  Kin  beyond  Sea," 
266 ;  Gleanings,  2<»(i. 

Glazier,  Cant.  Willard,  claim  to  have 
discovered  the  source  of  the  Misbis- 
sippi,  553. 

Gleig,  G.  R.,  Campaigns  of  the  Brit- 
ish A  rmy,  435  ;  Subaltern  in  A  mer- 
icay  435. 

Gloucester  (R.  L),  bank  m,  276. 

Gobright,  L.  A.,  Recollections,  350. 

Goddard,  D.  A.,  310. 

Goddard,  H.  P.,  Luther  Martin,  25S. 

Goderich,  Lord,  4S8. 

Godley,  John  C,  165. 

Goertz,  Graf  von,  DenkwUrdigkciten, 
80 ;  corresp.  with  Frederick  the 
Great,  81. 

Gold,  Joyce,  Naval  Chronicle,  421. 

Goldsborough,  C  W.,  Naval  Chron- 
icle, ^16. 

Goldsmith,  Lewis,  Cond^t  of  France  ^ 

Goodell,  A.  C,  Federal  ConvefUion, 
258;  on  Sam.  Adams,  31S. 

Goodell,  Wm.,  Slavery  and  Anti- 
Slavery,  22^. 

Goodrich,  C.  B.,  Science  of  Govern- 
fnent,  260. 

Goodrich,  F.  E.,  Gett.  iV.  S,  Han- 
cock^ 443. 

Goodrich,  S.  G.,  on  Jefferson,  307; 
Recollections,  322. 

Goodwin,  Daniel,  Jr.,  Tlte  Dearborns^ 

Goodwin,  T.  S.,i\W.  Hist,  of  Seces- 
sion, 323. 

Goold,  Portland,  419. 

Gordon,  Chas.,  420. 

Gordon,    Wm.   A.,    Registers 
Army,  ^15. 

Gore,  Christopher,  313,  319. 

Gorham,  Nath.,  204. 

Gorostiza,  505. 

Gosport,  Va.,  navy-yard,  416. 
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Oosport,  va.,  navy-yard,  416. 
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381,457;  with*' Penguin,"  458. 

Horseshoe  Ifend,  battle  of,  393,  436. 

Hortalez,  Kodrique,  et  Co.,  29,  31. 

Hosmer,  J.  K.,  Sam.  Adams^  318. 

Hotchkin,  J.  H.,  WestemN.  K.,533. 

Hottinguer,  519. 

Houdun,  busts  of  Franklin,  38  ;  of 
Hamilton,  231;  his  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, 572 1  his  profile  of  Washing- 
ton,  563 ;  history  of  the  statue,  572  j 
casts,  573 ;  bust,  572 ;  medallion,  573 ; 
mecbls,  573  ;  engravings,  573. 

Hough,  F.  B.,  Northern  Invasion^ 
188;  Washingtoniana,  302,  56S  ; 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  K,  438;  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  428;  edits  Proc.  Com.  Ind. 
Affs.,  447.  533. 

H oughton ,  Walter  R . ,  <4  mer.  Politics, 
398. 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  S. , 
Journals.^  395 ;  Congressional  Reg- 
ister, 2<)p  ;  its  stenographer,  337  ;  in 
Monroe's  time,  345:  plan  (if,  346; 
chooses  J.  Q.  Adams  President,  347 ; 
relations  to  treaties,  470,  518. 

Houston,  John  S.,  450. 

Houston,  Sam.,  436,  551  ;  in  Texas, 
551 ;  his  career,  551 ;  accounts,  551. 

Howard,  B.  C.  569;  Reports,  261. 

Howard,  Col.  J.  £  ,  569. 

Howard,  J.  Q.,  543. 

Howe,  Richard,  Lord  (Admiral),  his 
proclamation,  13;  letterto  Jos.  Reed, 
13 ;  addresses  *'  George  Washington, 
Esffuire,*^  12;  portraits,  13;  his  fleet 
relieves  Gibraltar,  130;  life  by  Bar- 
rows, 13. 

Howe,  Sir  Wm.,  his  proclamations  of 
paraon,  13,  13 ;  sends  Sullivan  to 
Congress,  13. 

Howell,  David,  173. 

Howell,  Geo.  R.,  334. 

Howick,  Lord,  530. 

Hubbard,  T.  N.,  Bed  Jacket,  4^7• 

Hubbard,  w.  Ji  343)  573  ;  on  a  stand- 
ard likeness  of  Washington,  563. 


Hudson  Bay  Co.  in  Oregon,  556. 
Hughes,  John  }.,  Doniphan's  Exped. , 

Hughes,  R.,  313. 

Hushes,  Thomas,  on  Franklin,  168. 

Hunj  Com.  Isaac,  ace.  by  Gen.  J.  G. 
Wilson,  425  ;  portrait,  3^8  ;  his 
medal,  378;  in  the  *'  Constitution," 
escapes,  379,  457  {see  "  Constitu- 
tion'"). 

Hull,  Gen.  Win.,  his  campaign  of  1812, 
383;  surrender  of  Detroit,  428,  439; 
tried  and  condemned,  439;  Memoirs 
of  the  Campaign,  429  ;  reflects  on 
Dearborn,  429;  accounts  of  his  trial, 
429;  \y\%  Defence,  42^\  Revolution- 
ary Services,  4tq;  conflicting  views, 

„4a9i  430. 

Humphreys,  Joshua,  shi|>-builder,  360. 

Hunt,  C.    H.,  Kdwara  Livingston, 

Hunt,  L.  L.,  Life  of  Mrs.  Living- 
stOM,  550, 


Hunt,  Gen.  W.  P..  572. 

Hunter,  Dr.,  in  Lewis  and  darkens 
exiKd.,  558. 

Huntington,  Daniel,  portnut  of  R.  C. 
Winthrop,  354- 

Huntington,  Samuel,  Prest.  uf  Con- 
gress, portrait,  63. 

Huntington,  W,  H.,  563. 

Hurd,  D.  H.,  Essex  County^  Mass., 
426. 

Hurd,  J.  C,  Theory  of  our  Nat.  Ex' 
istence,  262. 

Huriburt,  W.  H.,  Chicago  Antiquities, 
429. 

Huron,  proposed  territory  of,  543. 

Huron  Riv(.r  trading-post,  455. 

Huskisson,  William,  492. 

Hutchins,  Thomas,  530,  533  ;  map  of 
the  N.  W.  followed  in  Putnam's 
map,  544. 

Hutchinson,  Gov.  Thomas,  his  long- 
ings to  return  to  New  England,  2^8 ; 
Diary,  200 ;  his  Mass.  Bay,  vol.  Hi., 
213. 

Idaho,  map,  561. 

Ide,  W.  B.,  Biog.  Sketch, 44S''>  his  ca- 
reer, 445* 

Ildefon!>o,  treaty,  478. 

Illinois  (State),  admitted,  2S0,  543;  sla- 
very struggle  in,  325  ;  territory,  543 ; 
bounds  on  Lake  Michigan,  543. 

Impartial  Hist,  of  the  if'ar  in  A  mer- 
ica,  565. 

Impressment  ot  seamen,  343,  420,  495, 
5»».  523- 

Independence,  Declaration  of,  text, 
296 

"Independence,"  line-of-battle  ship, 
406. 

Indian  affairs,  294 ;  boundary  line 
<  1.795),  544-. 

Indiana,  admitted,  280,  f,4}  \  territory, 
5^3;  bounds  on  Lake  Michigan,  543. 

Indianapolis,  456. 

Indians,  dealings  of  the  U.  S.  with, 
413;  treaties  and  wars  with, 446,447; 
their  titles  to  lands,  446  {see  names 
of  tribes);  laws  relating  to,  446;  re- 
lations with  War  Department,  ^46; 
collections  of  treaties,  446 ;  cessions 
of  land,  446,  447,  450 ;  those  of  the 
Northwest,  447, 448;  serier.  of  medals 
for,  447  ;  map  of  the  territories  of 
the  Southern,  448;  insti;;ated  by  the 
British,  4SI ;  later  treaties,  453 ;  num- 
ber in  the  N.  W.  (1811),  454. 

Ingalls,  Walter,  569. 

Ingersoll,  C.  J.,  Second  War,  etc., 
43 1 ;  Rights  and  Wrongs,  52 1 ;  Re- 
port, 525  ;   Texas  Question,  551. 

Ingersoll,  Jared,  27'*. 

Ingersoll,  L.  D.,  War  Department, 
4i«. 

Ingham,  C.  C,  59. 

Inglis,  Thomas,  564. 

Ingraham,  E.  D.,  Capture  of  Wash* 
ington,  434. 

Inman,  H.,  351. 

Inquiry  whether  Great  Britain  or 
A  merica  is  most  at  fault,  too. 

Inquisition  in  Spain,  6. 

"  Insurgent,  Ly'  fight  with  the  "Con- 
stellation," 364,  456. 

Internal  improvements,  375,  27S,  384; 
in  Monroe's  time,  345. 

International  Monetary  Congress,  re- 
port, 329. 

"Intrepid,"  under  Decatur,  373;  ex- 
ploded, ;^74. 

Iowa,  admitted,  391;  territory,  543. 

Iredell,  Judge  James,  Addrrss,  309; 
life  by  McRea,  261,  311. 

Irvinp,  Washinetnn,  If^ashineto/i,  301 ; 
at  Burr's  trial,  340 ;  on  O.  H.  Perry, 
432 ;  Spanish  Papers,  432 ;  on  James 
Lawrf^iice,  457  ;  Rocf^  Mountains, 
5i«;  Astoria,  558. 

Irwin,  Gov.,  436. 

Isham,  Chas,,  on  Silas  Deane,  79; 
Fishery  Question,  170. 

Isle  PhilTippeanx,  non-existent,  171. 

Itasca  Lake,  553. 


Iiard,  Col.  George,  393,  395. 
,   Izard,  Gen.,  Official  Correspondence, 
i      438,  459  ;  portrait,  438  ;  his  career, 
I       438. 

I  Izard,  Ralph,  minister  to  '1  iiscany,  4a ; 
I      in  Paris,  43  ;  Correspondence,  43. 

'  Jack's  Crhbk,  447. 
I  Jackson,    Andi^w,    and    nullification, 
354;  his  Force  Bill,  354;  as  political 
'       leader,  379  ;  presidential  candidate, 
I      381  ;  chosen,  383,  397;  war  on  the 
I      bank,  384,   351;   removes  deposits, 
I       38-,  ^351  ;  his  financial  policy,  389  : 
I       nullilication  proclamation,  333 ;  and 
'       Burr's  conspiracy.  338  ;  his  antago- 
nism to  J. Q.  Adams's  administration. 
348 ;  references  on  his  administration, 
348:    Messages,  348;  bibliog.,  348; 
lives,  348,349,  43t);  papers,  2»>5,349; 
correspondence  with  Wm.  B.  Lewii^, 
349 ;  kitchen  cabinet,  349;  disruption 
of  cabinet,  .'{49,351 ;  Mrs.  Katonscan* 
dal,  350;  his  tours,  350;  spoils  sys- 
tem, 351  ;  loco-focos,  351 ;  removals 
from  oflUce,  351 ;  censure  by  the  Sen- 
ate, 353  ;  expunged  from  the  record, 
[       285,  353  ;  invades  the  Creek  terri- 
I       tory,  393,  436 ;   at  the   Horseshoe, 
393  ;  at  New  Orleans,  403  ;  in  the 
first    Seminole  war,  406,  43S  ;   por- 
traits, 437  ;   quarrel  with   Calhoun, 
438;  quarrel  with  Clay,  438;  seizes 
I       Pensacola,    498,    546 ;    governor    ot 
Florida,  501 ;  diplomacy  of  his  admin- 
i»tration,  535  ;  hangs  Arbuthnot  and 
'       Anibrister,  546  ;  on  Texas,  551. 
j  Jackson,  Gen.  T.  J.,  life  of,  443. 
i  Jackson,  Rev.  Wm. ,  Constitutions,  233. 
j  Jackson,  Brit,  minister,  dismissed,  520. 
Jacobin  clubs,  268,  515. 
James,  E.,  559. 

James,  Wm.,   Mil.  Occurrences,  432, 
425  ;  Naval  Hist,  of  Gt.  Britain, 
422,  423;   his  letters,  423;    l^aval 
Actions,  422;  Princi^  Naval  Ac 
lions,    422  ;    Chief  Naval    Occur- 
rences,  422;    Warden  refuted,  423; 
letter  to  Ciinning,  423. 
Jameson,  John  A.,  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions, 263. 
Jameson,  J.    F.,   Const,    and   PoUt. 
History,  297;   bibliog.  of    Monroe, 
316- 


Jarvis,  J.  W.,  34^. 
Jarvis,  Ru 


lussell.  Com.  Elliott,  417, 432. 

Jaudenes,  476. 

Jay,  John,  signs  Deane's  instructions, 
37  ;  minister  to  Spain,  58 ;  obtains  a 
loan  from  Spain,  71 ;  Kent  to  Spain, 
91  ;  likeness,  91  :  autograph,  91 ; 
on  the  peace  commission,  92;  in 
Spain  (1782),  107;  in  Paris,  108; 
opinion  of,  by  Oswald,  113;  views 
on  Oswald's  commission,  113;  dic- 
tates form  of  Oswald's  conmission, 
115;  sends  Vatighan  to  England, 
122;  and  a  treaty  with  Spain,  127; 
his  views  agreed  to  by  Adams,  135  ; 
his  letters,  166 ;  his  Life  by  Wm. 
Jay,  168;  by  William  Whitelock, 
170;  his  map  of  the  N.  £.  bounds, 
171  ;  on  the  Tories,  190  ;  neKoiiat- 
ing  with  Spain  about  the  Mi-^sis- 
sippi,  222  ;  his  plan  of  sur»'endering 
its  navigation,  223;  favors  the  Con- 
stitution, 2So;  Address  on  the  Con- 
stitution, 259;  and  The  Federalist, 
260:  his  treaty  of  1794,  173,  36(>,  361, 
466-4f^K>.  «i7  ;' lives  of,  312  ;  portrait 
as  chiet  justice,  312;  attempted  ne- 
gotiations with  Spain,  47A  ;  life  in 
Flanders'  Chief  Justices,  361. 

Jay,  John  (b.  181 7*,  on  Vergennes,  4  ; 
on  the  ))eace  of  17S2-S3,  89;  his 
Peace  Negotiations,  169;  his  Fish' 
tries  Dispute,  170. 

Jay,  P.  A.,  or. 

Jay,  Wm.,  John  Jay,  168,  313  ;  cor- 
rrsp.  with  J.  Q.  Adams,  169;  f/V/V- 
iW^j,  326;  RevtfW  of  Mexican  War, 
.355i  .156. 

Jebb,  Dr.,  334. 
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Jefferson,  Thoma<i,  financial  diary,  8j;  ' 
put  on  the  peace  comiitission  (i;^:!), 
<V2  :  opposed  to  |>aynig  tribute  to  the 
Harbary  powers^  334  ;  his  correspon- 
dence in  rrnnce,  235,  free-trade  prin- 
ciples, 235  ;  Notes  OH  Virginia^  235 ; 
leader  of  Republicans,  268  ;  his  the- 
ory of  government,  26S;  made  Presi- 
dent, 269,  297;  hiB  views  of  nullifica- 
tion, 270;  removes  office-holders,  271 ; 
A  Mas,  302, 303, 306 ;  his  vi«w  of  Ham- 
ilton, 303 ;  Memoir^  etc. ,  3^3 ;  alleged 
infidelity,  303  ;  Notes  on  I'a.,  303, 
;io6;  its  biblioi;.,  303  ;  relations  with 
Marshall,  303;  his  religious  belief, 
303  ;  suspiciiiiis  of  Washington,  303 ; 
Itostility  to  Federalists,  303;  life  by 
Kayner,  303  ;  partisan  lives,  303  j 
Federalist  views  and  charges,  303, 
304,  .p5  ;  contemporary  tracts  on, 
30^;  iife  by  Geo.  Tucker,  303;  por- 
traits, 304,  305;  by  Stuarl,  305;  al- 
leged enmity  to  Washington,  305; 
lyriti-igs^  306:  Life  by  Randall, 
306  ;  domestic  life,  -j^ad  ;  his  private 
character,  306;  at  Monlirello,  306, 
341;  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph, 
306,  341 ;  lives  by  Parton  and  Morse, 
307 ;  eulogies,  307  ;  Report  on  Com- 
mercial ReiatiotiSi  310 ;  opposes 
Hamilton's  financial  policy,  329; 
relations  with  John  Adams,  334; 
reconciled  later,  334;  references  on 
his  administration,  30;  substitutes 
a  message  for  a  speech,  337;Judged 
by  Mrs.  Washington,  337;  inaugu- 
rated, 337  ;  Messages,  337 :  executive 
patronage,  337;  against  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  338;  Iturr's  conspiracy, 
33S ;  social  aspects  of  his  aaminis- 
vriition,  33S;  intimacy  with  Thomas 
Paine,  338;  on  Andrew  Jackson, 
349;  reduces  the  army,  358  ;  ins  mil- 
itary policy,  376;  Report  on  Medi' 
terranean  trade.  41S ;  diplomatic 
position  ab  Sec.  of  State,  462 ;  corre- 
spondence with  Hammond,  462,514; 
resigns,  462;  disapproves  treaty  of 
1806,  481 ;  witiidrawR  Livingston 
from  France,  496 ;  his  mission  to 
France,  231,^14;  approval  of  Genet, 
515;  on  Pame*s  Rights  of  Man, 
516;  dis^uteswith  John  Adams, 516; 
on  British  a^;gression,  520;  urges 
Western  cessions  of  land,  528  :  held 
by  some  to  have  drawn  trte  Ord.  of 
"787,  517  ;  eager  to  buy  Louisiana, 
547;  attacked  for  his  efforts,  547; 
Account  0/ Loftisiana,  547;  his  de- 
fenders, 547  ;  on  Meriwether  Lewis, 
'^6;  message  on  the  Lewis  and 
I  'larke  exped.,  357  ;  statue,  580.  | 

Jefferys,  Tnomas,  death,  183 :  Gen.  ' 
Topog  of  No.  A  merica^  183  ;  .^  mer.  \ 
AilaSt  1^3;   Western  Nef*tune^  183. 

Jenkins,  John  S.,  And.  Jackson^  349,   I 
436 ;    7*  ^'   f^f/k,   355 ;    Mexican 
iVar,  441. 

Jenkinson,  Chas-,  Treaties^  74,  82. 
ennesadaga,  447. 
ennings,  Edmund,  90. 
ennings,  L.   J.,  Eighty  yeors^   366, 
298  ;  Croker,  iSo,  434. 
Jennings,  Paul,  Madisou^  315- 
Jennison  trial  (extinction  of  slavery  in 

Mass.),  326. 
Jersey  prison-ship,  8^ 
Jesse,  Seltvyn  and  his  Content^.,  51. 
Jesuits  driven  from  Spain.  f>. 
Jesup,  (Jen.  Thos.  S.,  in  Florida,  407. 
fesup,  Maj.,  594. 
John  the  Pamter,  30;  his  Short  ac- 

couftt,  30. 
Johnson,  Col.  Guy,  his  letters,  196. 
Johnson,  John,  runs  the  line  from  the 

St.  t.'roix,  172. 

Johnson,    Sir    John,  and    his   loyalist 

band,  i«/>;   his  Orderly  book,  196; 

his  letters,  19(1. 

Johnson,  Oliver,  28S  ;   Garrison,  325. 

Johnson,  R.  M.,  2SS,  392,  414  ;    f^iog. 

Sketch,  432. 
Johnson,  Rossiter,  li'ar  of  f8r2,  422. 
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Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  visits  Geor^'C 
III,  9;  sup|)orts  the  ministry,  16. 

Johnson,  SaniM  P.,  447. 

Johnson,  A'rie  County,  458. 

Johnson,  /'Vee  Government^  266. 

Johnston,  Albert  S.,  4^9. 

Johnston,  Alex.,  *'  First  Century  of 
the  Const.,"  364;  "Political  fiarties 
in  the  United  States,"  267;  Hist, 
A  mer.  Politics^  396;  in  Laior's  Cy- 
clopedia, 297 ;  on  the  Whig  party, 
399'.  Hist.  U.  S.,  552. 

Johnston,  Eliz  P.,Orig.  PortraUsof 
Washington,  563. 

Johnston,  Ji.  W,,-3i5. 

Johnston,  Francis,  302. 

Johnston,  H.  F.,  Observations  on 
Jones'  Hist.of  N.  }'.,  208. 

Johnston,  H.  P.,  on  De  Kalb,  78. 

Johnston,  John  Taylor,  574. 

Johnston,  J.  W.,  546. 

Johnston,  W.  P.,W/ft.  Syd.  Johnston, 
4.W.  443- 

Johnston  (Chateaugua  River),  458. 

Johnstone,  Geo.,  commissioner  for 
peace^  50 ;  would  bribe  Jos.  Reed, 
51 ;  his  speech,  51. 

Johonnot,  Jackson,  AdvetUures,  451. 

Jolez,  La  France  sur  Louis  XVI., 
79- 

Tones,  C.  C,  Com.  Tattnall.,^\-j. 

Jones,  David,  journal,  453. 

Jones,  Geo..  Naval  life „  417. 

Jones,  Jacob,  in  the  "Wasp,'*  380. 

Jones,  Judge,  A',  K  during  the  Rev-, 
3o8 ;  his  character,  30H. 

Jones,  J.  B.,  Wild  Western  Scenes^ 
541. 

Jones,  Noble  W.,  92. 

Jones,  Paul,  at  the  Texel,  64 ;  in 
Dutch  (torts,  68. 

Josseh'n,  L.,  Appeal,  322. 

Joy,  Prof.  C.  A.,  75. 

Julian,  G.    W.,  Polit,    Recoil.,  325, 

,  354* 

Junen  de  la  Gravi^re,  Guerres  mart- 
times,  434. 

Kalb,  Baron  dh,  an  emissary  of 
Broglie,  35 ;  his  reasons  for  joining 
the  arm^,  35;  his  agreement,  35; 
his  mis."ion  (i7'8),35;  his  autog.,  3s; 
his  oath,  36;  life  by  Kapp,  78;  by 
J.  S  Smith,  78 ;  by  H.  P.  Johnston, 
78. 

Kapp,  F.,  Life  of  John  Kalb,  35; 
Der  Soldatenhattdel,  75,  76,  77,  j 
8.j;  Leben  des  Generals  F.  W.  von 
Steuben,  78 ;  his  death  and  character, 
78;  Friedrich  der  Grosse  und  die 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika, 
78 ;  Leben  des  Generals  Kalb^  jZ ; 
Aus  und  iiber  A  merika,  524. 

Kffunitz,  the  Austrian  minister,  109. 

Keane,  Gen.,  403  ;  at  New  Orleans, 
437. 

Keamy,  Col.  S.  W,,  in  New  Mexico 
and  i'alifornia,  409, '410,  444;  his  in- 
structions, 444. 

Kearny,  F..,  300. 

Kearny,  J.  W.,  A  mer.  Finances,  339. 

Kearny^  Gen.  Philip,  tifj  of,  443,  443.' 

Keewatin,  ^$%. 

Kelley,  Hall  J.,  Oregon,  559. 

Kelton,  D   H.,  Fort  Mackiucc,  429. 

Kemble,  Gouverneur,  578. 

Kenawha,  battle,  456. 

Kendall,  Amos,  3S3;  life  of,  349;  And. 
Jackson,  349. 

Kendall,  Geo.  W.,  War  with  Mexico, 
441  ;    Texas  Santa  /V  exped.,  ^53. 

Kenly,  J.  R,,  Maryland  Folunteert 
442. 

Kennedy,  J.  H.,  534. 

Kennedy,  J.  P.,  tin  William  Pinkney, 
317;  on  Wm.  Wirt.  318. 

Kenm-dv,  P.,  Anstver  to  Paine,  515. 

Kennedy,  W.,  Texas,  551. 

Kennedy,  W.  S.,  Western  Reserve., 
*34. 

Kennon,  Mrs.  Beverlv,  «;74. 

Kent,  James,  Commentaries,  id^'-,  on 
Jay's  treaty,  517;  Address,  349. 


Kentucky,  admitted,  268,  280 ;  Resolu. 
tions  of  1798,  270;  her  cavalrv,  in 
Mexico,  443  ;  never  a  i>ai  t  of  the 
public  domain,  s3<Jf  539 ;  immi- 
grants, 539 ;  seeks  indej^endence  of 
Va.,  539;  made  a  State,  541;  his- 
tories, 541;  maps,  542  ;  Resolutions 
(1799)1  ^57i  autnorsiiip  of,  319,  320; 
text  of,  320;  troops  of ,  43 1 ;  in  1812, 
385;  in  1813.  387;  troops  at  New 
Orleans,  437. 

Keppel,  Lord,  97 ;  caricature,  98. 

Kerr,  Lewis,  340. 

Kerr,  R.  W.,  Government  Printing 
Office,  395. 

Keyes,  Gen.  E.  D.,  Fifty  year s^  4iSj 
442- 

King,  D.,  T.  W.  Dorr,  355. 

King,  Horatio,  435. 


King,  Joshua,  Thoughts,  etc.,  303. 
King,   Rufus,  and    the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  boundary,  180;  opposes  a  fed- 


eral convention,  337  ;  portraits,  330; 
accedes  to  the  advocates  of  a  con- 
vention, 231 ;  candidate  for  the  pres- 
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^'^o'f,  554 ;  map,  555 ;  boundary  hne 
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l^arkin,  T.  O.,  his  papers,  ^4;  his 
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Latimer,  D.  B.,  572. 
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Laurens,  Henry,  portraits,  66;  cap- 
tured, 67 ;  in  the  Tower,  66 ;  peti- 
tions the  British  government,  66 ; 
papers  captured  with  him,  66,  67, 
86;  satirical  prints,  67;  on  the  peace 
commission,  92;  released  from  the 
Tower,  100 ;  sent  to  confer  with  John 
Adams  in  Holland,  100;  joins  the 
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Lawrence,  James,  38 ;  in  the  '*  Hor- 
net,*' 381;  portrait,  3S6;  killed  on 
the  "  Chesapeake,"  386 ;  his  medal, 
386  ;  tomb,  386 ;  lives,  457  ;  '^  Don't 
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Right  of  Visitation  and  Search, 
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Lawton,  G.  W.,  297. 
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ture of  Washington,  566. 
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Lewis,  J.  D.,  570. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  S74(  575. 
Lewis,  Meriwether,  portrait,  556;  life 

of,  556. 
Lewis,  Samuel,  Map  of  U,  S.,  460; 

Map  of  N.  It'.  7 err itory,  S44. 
Lewis,  Dr.  S.  C,  573. 
Lewis,  W.  D.,  570. 
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55^. 

Lewiston  (N.  Y.),  39i>. 

Lexington,  Ky.,456. 

/./■^rrt/tfr  (Garrison's),  287,  32tK 

Liberty  parly,  288. 

Lieber,  Francis,  Our  Constitution, 
262. 

Lighthouses  of  the  U.  S.,  268. 

Liguest,  Pierre  Laclede,  550. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  292. 

Lincoln,  Benj.,  172;  treats  wiih  In- 
dians, 452;  puts  down  Shays  Rebel- 
lion, 329:  his  p9per3,  231  i  painted 
by  R.  Peale,  568. 

Lincoln,  Levi,  337. 

Lincoln,  tf'orcfster,  as^- 
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Lindsay,  Col.,  407. 

Linn,  P..  Serums  Considerations,  .^37. 

Linn,  of  Missouri,  on  the  0*'tgon 
question,  559. 

IJtn,  Von  der,  75. 

Littcll,  Wm.,  Kentucky,  541. 

Liitk*,  Capt.  Geo.,  in  the  "Boston," 
456. 

Little,  Lucius  P.,  Ben.  Hardtn,  2<>9. 

Little,  Michael,  sf"^. 

"Little  Belt"  a/fair,  522. 

Little  Turtletown,  455. 

Livermore,  A.  A.,  iVar  with  Mexico, 

,  .355 

Liverixwl,  L,ord,  321,  4H6,  52a. 

Livingston,  Edw.,  life  by  Hunt-  •;, 
550;  writes  Jackson's  nullificat*on 
proclauiation,  322 ;  at  batt'.e  of  New 
Orleans,  436  ;  withdrawn  from 
France(i836),  496;  in  France,  525  ; 
in  Louisiana,  550;  his  corle,  550. 

Livingston,  Mrs.  Edw.,  life,  55-). 

Livingston,  R.  R. ,  portraits,  68 ;  sec- 
retary of  foreign  arfnirs,  *»8  ;  friendly 
with  Luzerne,  9s;  in  F'.'ance,  478; 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  479 ;  on 
Jay's  treaty,  517. 
I  Livingston,  Wm.,  Bxamen  du  gou- 
\       verncfttent,  260. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  Cong.  Register,  295. 

Loan  office  certificates,  81. 

Lockwood,  R.  \.^  Insurgents,  231. 

1/Ocofoco  party,  351*    See  Democrats. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  on  the  Federal- 
ist, 259 ;  on  its  authorship,  a6o ;  re- 
views Von  Hoist,  264 ;  edits  Hamil- 
ton's H'orhs,  308  ;  Hamilton,  308  ; 
Studies  in  History,  308;  on  Pick- 
ering, 312 ;  Geo.  Cabot,  313, 322. 341 ; 
on  Caleb  Strong,  313;  on  Cobbctt, 
315;  on  Gallatin,  316;  Daniel  IfV^ 
sier,  325. 

Lodge,  John  K.,  311. 

Loftus,  Chas.,  My  youth,  424- 

Losstown,  456. 

Loner,  Franz,  Deutsdien  in  A  merika, 
77- 

Lom^nte,  L.  de,  Beaufnarchais,  79. 

London,  J.  Q.  Adams  in,  525. 

London  New  Alontltly  Magazine,  430. 

London,  Tower  of,  view  of,  65,  66. 

Long,  A.  L.,  Robert  E.  Lee,  443. 

Long,  S.  H.,  Ex^ditioH,  ^^8,  5^9. 
I  Long  Island,  Tories,  k^;  nistonesof, 
190. 

Longhi,  G.,  571. 

Longwood,  expsdilion,  459. 

[...oring,  Joshua,  autog.,  88. 

Lome,  Marquis  of,  170. 

Lorraine,  A.  M.,  siege  uf  Fort  Meigs, 
430. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  410. 

lA>santiville  (Cincinnati),  555. 

Itossing,  B.  J.,  Mount  Vernon,  224; 
on  the  Const.  U.  S.,  256;  on  the 
executive  depls.,  297;  edits  Wash- 
ington's diary,  3 28;  on  Aud.  Jack- 
sun,  349;  his  histories  414;  War 
of  i8i3y  421  ;  HuWs  Surrender, 
429 ;  Empire  State,  465. 

Lottery  established  by  the  govenmient, 
IS- 

Loughborough,  Lord,  on  the  treaty  of, 
17S2,  16-. 

Lou^hrey,  Cot.,  defeated,  4^6. 

Louts  XVI,  portrait,  3;  his  relations 
to  the  Ainer.  Rev.,  78. 

Louis  XVI If,  medal  of,  525. 

Louisiana,  letters  from  (1776-79),  54; 
Spanish  operations  (1781-83),  54; 
admitted  as  a  State,  280;  invaded 
(1S14),  403 ;  intrigues  nf  Genet  to  re- 
cover, 464;  purchase  of,  by  U.  S., 
273.  479i  547  ;  vague  boundaries,  470, 
53 1  ;  place  of  deposit  in,  497 ;  southern 
bounds  in  dispute,  497,  547  ;  Florida 
territory  annexed,  41)8 ;  acquisition  in- 
evitable, 546;  transferred  to  France, 
547 ;  necessity  of  the  purchase  by 
U.  S.,  547;  bibliog.  of,  547;  de- 
scriptions of,  550 ;  made  a  State,  550 ; 
district  nf ,  550 ;  western  bounds, 
550,  552;  Long's  explorations,  550; 
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his  AccouM^t  5^0 ;  northern  bounds, 
491,  ^52;  did  It  extend  west  of  the 
Rockies?  556;  Marboitt^s  map^ss^; 
explored  bv  Lewis  and  Clarke,  556. 

Louisville,  Kv.,  ^56;  daily  view,  541. 

lrf>uns|]ury,  l*rof.,  yames  Ffnimort 
CoopcTy  432. 

Lourd, /Jr^-jj  0/  tht  Briiish  Soldier, 
425- 

Louterburg,  W.,  577. 

Lovell,  Vice-Admiral,  424. 

Low,  A.  A.,  341. 

Low,  Charles  R.,  Indian  Navy,  423. 

Lowell,  Fdward  J.,  ''The  political 
struggles  of  the  United  States  and 
their  relations  with  Europe,*'  i  ; 
Hessians,  75;  Introd.  to  Pausch,  ys- 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  on  Josiah  Quincy,  313; 
Study  ll-'indinvs,  313;  Bi^itnv  /'a- 
P^S,  355- 

Lowell,  John,  Remarks,  311;  Xew 
Enj^land  Patriot,  314  ;  wrote 
against  the  war  of  1812,  343;  Appeal 
tr-  the  people,  342,  523;  Mr.  Afadi- 
son^s  Irar,  343,  523  ;  Peace  ivitkout 
Dishonor,  343,  523 ;  Antigallican, 
515 ;  Diplomatic  policy  0/  Madison^ 
120 \  Ten  Hints,  520;  Analysis  of 
the  late  Correspottdence,  523;  Sup' 
plement,  5*3 ;  Thoughts  upon  the 
Administration,  523  ;  on  the  attack 
on  the  *'  Chesapeake,"  523  ;  He- 
marks  on  \dams*s  Review  of 
Ames,  523;  Perpetual  H-'ar,  523; 
Impartial  Inquirer,  546, 

Lowrie,  W.,  304. 

Loyalists,  to  be  protected  by  Shel* 
burne,  101;  aims  of  Shelbume  to 
protect  them,  131,  142,  204,  205;  both 

'  sides  firm,  13S;  the  American  com- 
missioners unyielJip^,  1^9,  143; 
North  and  others  regrei  their  neglect, 
160,  209;  history  of  their  fortunes, 
185;  various  classes  of,  186;  news- 
papers of,  iS6i  writers,  186;  Loyal- 
tst  poetry,  186;  numbers  and  pro- 
portions of,  187,  igj;  i)M  Black  list, 
187;  in  Mass.,  187,  193,  195;  in 
New  Hampshire,  187,  313  ;  in  Rhode 
Island,  187;  in  Vermont,  187;  in 
Connecticut,  189;  Simsbury  prison, 
189;  in  New  York,  189,  191,  197 ;  in 
Long  Island,  190,  193;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 190;  in  New  Jersey,  ipo,  1^; 
in  Maryland,  193;  in  Virginia,  190; 
in  No.  Carolina,  190 ;  in  So.  Carolina, 
190;  in  Georgia,  190;  report  on 
treason,  191 ;  confiscdtiun  acts,  191 ; 
indignities  offered,  191,  198,  206; 
their  military  organizations,  194, 
196;  banished,  195;  went  off  from 
Bosion,  icjc;  from  Philad.,  195; 
treated  with  severity  by  British 
troops,  195  ;  *'  Associated  Loyalists," 
197 ;  shipped  to  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Bahamas,  etc.,  199  ;  fate  of  those  in 
the  South,  199,  203  ;  pledges  to  them 
of  the  British  government,  199;  fate 
in  England,  199 ;  meetings  at  the 
N*  E.  Coffee-House,  3ou;  sourcesof 
our  information  on  those  in  London, 
200 ;  records  of  their  meetings,  203  ; 
Declaration  and  A  ddress  of  a  Tory 
meeting  at  Newport,  202;  partial 
effurts  of  the  British  government  to 
relieve  them,  203  ;  aid  during  the 
war,  302;  abandoned  in  the  treaty, 
203  ;  helped  afterwards,  303 ;  pam- 
phlets growing  out  of  the  case,  203 ; 
proviiiions  of  the  treaty  for  them,  204 ; 
their  claims  offset  by  the  damage 
done  by  the  British  troops,  204 ;  the 
*'  recommendation  "  of  Congress 
futile,  205,  207;  Philip  of  Spain 
cited  as  securing  indemnification  for 
his  adherents  in  his  treaty  with  Hol- 
land, 209  ;  the  States  ot^pose  restitu- 
tion, 2oq ;  efforts  to  mitigate  the  acts 
of  severity,  200  ;  those  in  England 
Drganized  to  recover  of  the  Brit,  gov- 
ernment, 210;  *' Compensation  Act," 
Sit;  less  than  one  third  of  the 
Hmount  claimed  allowed,  211;  num- 
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beruf  thoseexpfttriated,2i3;  "Unit* 
ed  Empiie  Loyalists,"  213,  214;  ac- 
counts of  the  loyalists  in  Canada, 
213;  allotments  at  Passamaquoddy, 
213;  Eiettlers  in  Upper  Canada,  214. 

Luden,  H.,  346. 

Ludlow,  Israel,  535. 

Lull,  E.  P.,  on  the  Gosport  navy  yard, 
4if». 

Lundy,  Benj.,  287,  32_. 

Lundy's  Lane,  map  01,  383 ;  battle, 
394 ;  sources,  459.  I 

Lunt,  Geo.,  Origin  0/  the  late  li'ar, 
324- 

Luzerne,  Chev.  de,  portrait,  57 ;  autog. ,  | 
(i7;  in   Philad.,  58;  credentials,  58;  I 
instructions,  5S;  his  papers,  73;  and  I 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,^! ; 
intriguing  with  Consress,  Q2t   ^^ins 
ascendency  over  SulUvan,  93  ;  influ- 
ence in  Congress,  94;  his  effect  on 
Livingston,  95;    his  pledges  to  the 
United    States,     118 ;     returns    to 
France,  21 8. 

Lyman,  Theo.,  350;  Diplomacy  of  the 
U.  S  ,  74,  168,  513;  suit  with  Web- 
ster, 322  ;  on  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, 321. 

Lyman,  T.  P.  H.,  Jefferson,  304. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  on Thos.  Jefferson, 
304. 

Macdonald,  Wilson,  573. 

Macdonoush,  Thomas,  (wrtraits,  397, 
399 ;  medal,  399,  433 ;  his  house,  399 ; 
on  Lake  Champlain,  433. 

"  Macedonian,"  frigate  captured,  373, 
380,  457. 

Macfie,  Matthew,  Vancomjer  islattd, 
563. 

Mackay,  Capt.  John,  440. 

Mackenzie,  Alex.,  explorer,  ;{56. 

Mackenzie,  A.  S.,  lije  of  Decatur, 
417,  419;  life  of  Perry,  417. 

Mackenzie,  W.  L.,  Van  Buren,  353. 

Mackinaw,  heU*  '^v  the  British,  462. 

Macknight,  Th  ■«  Life  of  Burke, 
III. 

Maclay,  Wm.,  Sketches  of  Debate, 
395. 

Macomb,  Gen.  Alex.,  397,  433;  i*:»dal, 
43^ ;  Memoir,  434. 

Madison.  Mrs.  Dolly,  434 ;  Memoirs, 
315;  portrait,  342. 

Madison,  James,  **  The  vices  of  the 
polit.  system  of  the  U.  S.,"  315; 
defends  the  dependence  on  France 
(1782),  94;  {>ortrait  of,  by  C.  W. 
Peale,  216;  his  influence  in  shaping 
views  for  a  federal  convention,  326 ; 
his  influence,  327;  opposed  a  na- 
tional bank,  335;  debates  in  the 
Fed.  Convention,  357  ;  his  letters  on 
it,  357 ;  anxiety  over  the  Virginia 
Convention,  359;  revised  his  part 
of  the  Federalist,  2S9;  his  distinc- 
tion between  a  republic  and  a  de- 
mocracy, 260;  his  share  of  the  letters, 
260;  his  uncertain  views  on  the  Con- 
stitution, 263,263;  withdraws  from 
the  Federalists,  268 ;  draws  the  Vir- 
ginia Resolutions  (1798),  270,  320: 
as  President,  374,  297  \  yields  to  war 
party,  ^  375  ;  on  nullification,  386, 
323;  ins  papers,  315;  lives  of,  315, 
34 1 ;  Warnings,  315;  Madison  Pa- 
pers, 315;  Letters,  315;  Selections 
Jrom  Private  Correspondence,  315; 
Eulogy  iind  Life,  by  J.  Q.  Adams, 
315;  Life,  by  Rives,  315;  his  poli- 
tics, 315  ;  life  by  Gay,  315;  domestic 
life,  315;  his  widow,  315;  Report, 
320 ;  buys  Henry's  papers,  321 ;  on 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  3^h  i 
references  on  his  administration, 
341;  portraits,  341;  messages,  341; 
rupture  with  Robt,  Smith,  341;  on 
internal  improvements,  34$;  his  mil- 
itary policy,  375 ;  at  Bladensburg, 
402  ;  and  war  of  18(2,  422  ;  as  "  Hel- 
vidius,"  515;  opposes  Jay's  treaty, 
517  ;  corresponds  with  Erskine,  530 ; 
Examinaiion  of  the  British  Doc* 


trine,  53 1 :  confers  with  Mr.   Rose, 
522. 

Magaguadavic  River  claimed  as  the 
St.  Croix,  173. 

Magruder,  A.  B.,  John  Marshall,  313. 

Maguaga,  439. 

Mahoning  Valley,  Hist.  Coll.,  534. 

Maillard,  N.  D.,  Texas,  551. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  Pop.  Government, 
265. 

Maine,  boundaries  of,  and  the  treaty 
uf  1782-83,  137;  claimed  by  the 
English  commissioners  in  1783,  171 ; 
her  position  in  the  N.  E.  boundary 
controversy,  177;  admitted,  380; 
slavery  in,  326. 

Malcolm,  Gen.,  336. 

Maiden,  Canada,  384. 

Mallary,  Timothy,  431. 

Mallet,  Abb^,  516. 

Mallory.  Daniel,  334. 

Malmesbury  Correspondence,  52. 

Malmesbury.    See  Harris,  James. 

Maltzan,  correspondence,  81. 

Manchester,  Duke  of,  made  commis- 
sioner for  the  definitive  treaty  of 
1783,  162. 

Mangum,  W.  P.,  288. 

Maingault.  G.  E.,  on  Gen.  Izard,  428. 

Mann,  Col.  Gother,  175. 

Mansfield,  E.  D.,  Mexican  War,  355, 
441;   H'infield  Scott,  ^%T,^\. 

Mansfleld,  Lord,  likenesses,  97. 

Manufactures,  increase  of,  278. 

Marburg,  Germany,  MSS.  at,  75. 

Marbois,  his  intercepted  letter,  119, 
16S ;  copies,  168 ;  in  France,  478. 

March,  (J.  W.,  Remin.  of  Congress, 
295  ;  on  Webster,  325* 

March  4th,  inauguration  day,  367. 

Marcy,  Gen.  R.  B.,  Thirty  Years, 
418;  Border  Reminiscences,  ^1%. 

Marcy,  W.  L.,  283. 

Margry,  Pierre,  Dicouvertes,  553. 

Mane  Antoinette,  her  favor  01  Frank- 
lin, 40. 

Marietta,  Ohio,  456,  549 ;  site  of,  449. 
532 ;  named,  536 ;  surveys  and  plan 
off  540 ;  mounds  at,  540. 

Manne  corps,  U.  S.  navy,  363,  416 ; 
in  Mexico,  443. 

Marq^uesas  Islands,  395. 

Marriott,  Sir  James,  54 ;  his  opinion 
on  neutral  rights,  65. 

Mars  Hill,  173,  177. 

Marshall,  E.  C,  £/.  S,  Naval  Acad., 
460. 

Marshall,  Humphrey,  Kentucky,  541. 

Marshall,  John  (American),  argues  the 
case  Ware  v.  Hilton,  218  ;  life  in 
Flanders*  Chief  Justices,  261 ;  por- 
traits, 262,  300 ;  IVritings,  361 ; 
Washington,  300,  302,  303.  313;  a 
Federalist,  303  ;  relations  with  Jeffer- 
son, 503;  Life  by  Magruder,  313; 
eulogies,  313  ;  statue,  3i3»  580;  Sec. 
of  State,  337  ;  presided  at  Burr's 
trial,  340 ;  sent  to  France;  4^2 ;  writes 
the  Amer.  case,  518;  his  journal  in 
France,  51S;  on  neutral  rights,  520. 

Marshall,  John  (Englishman),  Royal 
Naval  Biog.,  423  ;   Naval  Biog., 

423- 
Martens,  Baron  Ch.  F.  de,  abridgment 

of  his  coll.  of  treaties,  74, 83  ;  Causes 

Cilkbres,  83  ;  Nouvelles  Causes  Ce- 

Ubres,  83. 
Martens,  Ci.  F.  de,  Ccurs diplomat igtte, 

83- 

Martin,  David,  portrait  of  Franklin, 
37. 

Martin,  Luther,  and  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, 256;  his  letteron  the  Const., 
257  ;  life  by  Goddard,  258 ;  accounts 
of,  313 ;  called  Federal  Bull  Do& 
340. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  Society  tn  Amer- 
ica, 350;  Retrospect  of  Western 
Travel,  350, 

Maryland,  Tories  in,  193;  adopted  the 
Constirution,  249  ;  Constitutional 
Convention,  25^ ;  opposed  to  the 
claims  of  Western  lands,  527;  joins 
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the  Confederation,  528 ;  influence  on 
the  land  cessions,  534. 

Mascoutens,  50. 

Mason,  A.  B.,  364. 

Mason,  D.  H.,  on  protection,  330. 

Mason,  Geo.,  in  the  Fed.  Convention, 
357;  objections  to  the  Constitution, 
259;  statue,  ^8a 

Mason,  Jeremiah,  Life,  313;  on  the 
Hanford  Convention,  331  ;  on  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  3:<:. 

Mason,  Jona.,  571. 

Mason,  J.  M. ,  Voice  of  Warning, 
303 ;   Writings,  303. 

Mason,  Coin  and  Stamp  Collector's 
Manual,  81. 

Massachusetts,  her  interest  in  the  N.  E. 
boundary  question,  177  ;  Tories  in, 
187 ;  action  against  Tories,  195  ; 
sends  delegates  to  the  Fed.  Conven- 
tion, 227  ;  Shays  Rebellion,  338  (^see 
Shays) ;  arms  of  the  State,  228  :  op- 
ponents of  the  Constitution,  348  ; 
(hat  instrument  ratified,  348 ;  her 
Const.  Convention,  358 ;  centennial 
of,  258  ;  Debates,  358 '  slavery  in, 
336;  Washington's  reception,  338; 
coast  warfare  in  1813-14,  458 ;  dis- 
putes Virginia's  Western  claims,  547 ; 
cession,  530,  ^33  ;  lands  in  N.  v., 
530,  533 ;  ner  Constitution  the  pattern 
of  the  Ord.  of  1787,  538. 

Massey,  Wm.,  England,  166 ;  on  the 
loyalists,  104. 

Matamoras,  40S. 

Mathews,  Alfred,  536 ;  on  Rufus  Put- 
nam, 536. 

Mathews,  John,  93. 

Mathurins,  order  of,  359. 

Matthews,  John,  536. 

Maumee  City,  454 ;  River,  battles  on, 


plan,  454.    See  Miami. 
Maumee  of  the  lakes,  S45. 
Maumees,   town  of,  destroyed,  450  ; 


plan  of  battle,  450. 
Maurault,  Abhtahis,  437. 
Maurepas,  Comte  de,  4;  his  drifting 

system,  36 ;  wished  for  peace,  40. 
May,  Capt.  Chas.,  408 
May,  Erskine,  Const.  Hist.  England, 

166. 
May,  Col.  John,  journal,  536. 
May,  Samuel  J.,  388,  333  ;    Recoil, 

336. 
Mayer,   Branti,  Mexico,  441  ;    War 

with  Mexico,  441. 
Mayo,  Robert,  Eight  Years  in  Wash- 
ington, 350;  Fragments  of  Jack- 

sonism,  350. 
Mazatlan  captured,  410. 
Mazzei,  letter,  306;  Recherches,  516. 
McAfee,  R.  B.,  War  in  the  Western 

Country,  438. 
McAllister,  J.  A.,  568. 
McAlpiiie,  J.,  Adventures,  198. 
McBnde,  Jas.,  450. 
McCall,  E.  R.,  458. 
McCall,  Gen.  Geo.  M.,  Letters  from 

the  Frontier,  443. 
McCall,  J.  B.,  571. 
McCall,  Peter,  571. 
McClane,  Col.  Allen,  journal,  434. 
M'Clure,  Gen.  Geo.,  390;    Niagara 

Frontier,  428. 
M     Ornish,  State  of  Parties,  342. 
McCulloch's  Rangers,  442. 
McCulloch,  John,  Hist.  America,  539. 
McDonald,  Gen.  Wm.,  572. 
M'Dowl,  Mr.,  450. 
McGillivray,  Alex.,  446. 
McGuire,  J.  C,  315,  576. 
McHenry,  Col.  James,  575. 
Mc Henry,  J.  Howard,  575. 
Mcllvaine,  J.  H.,  on  tlie  Confedera- 
tion, 315, 
McKean,  H.  P.,  566. 
McKean,  J.  P.,  576. 
McKean,  Thos.,  347  ;  speech  on  the 

Const.,  357. 
M'Kenney,  T.  \..,  Armstrong' s> esig- 

na'ion,  434. 
M'Kenney  and  Hall,  Indians  of  No. 

America,  454. 


McKnight,  Chas.,  Onr  Western  Bor- 
der, 454. 

McL.ane,  Lewis,  493. 

McLeod  case,  494,  jaj. 

McMaster,  I.  B.,on  the  Constitution, 
357  ;  on  Washington,  303  ;  on  the 
Confederation  period,  33 1 ;  on  Shavj 
Rebellion,  331. 

McRae,  Sherwin,  Washington,  573. 

McRee,  G.  J.,  Iredell,  31.1. 

Mcaherry,  Dr.  Richard,  El  Puchero, 

Mcvicar,  A.,  ed  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 

558. 
Mead,  Edwin  D.,  Const.  U.  S.,  350. 
Meade,  Richard,  578. 
Mechlin  and  Winder,  Navy  registers, 

4'7. 

Meigs,  Josiah.  314. 

Meigs,  R.  J.,  portrait,  537. 

Meigs,  W.  M.,  314. 

Meigs,  Fort,  plan,  430. 

Mein,  John,  186. 

Melish,  John,  Descrip.  of  U.  S.,  345  ; 
I  ravels,  382,  542,  547  !  his  map, 
548. 

Melsheimer,  F.  V.,  Tagebuch,  75. 

Menzies,  Wm.,  ^73. 

Mercer,  Gen  ,  killed  at  Princeton,  566. 

Meredith,  G.  F.,  571. 

Meredith,  Thomas,  57^. 

Meredith,  Sir  Wm.,  his  pamphlet,  51. 

Mermentan  River,  497. 

Merriam,  J.  M.,  337. 

Merritt,  W.  H.,  life  of,  437. 

Mesa  River,  410. 

Mesilla  Valley,  553. 

Metis  River,  174. 

Mjtra,  Correspimdance,  77. 

Meusnier  on  the  Cincinnati  Soc.,  319 

Mexican  War,  political  aspects,  293, 
35}  ;  the  Mexic.m  view,  356 ;  cam- 
paigns, 408  ;  sources,^  440 ;  losses, 
441 ;  maps,  442 ;  Mexican  accounts, 
442,  443  i  The  Other  Side,  442, 443  ; 
Apuntes  para  la  historia  de  la 
guerra,  443  ;  California  conquered, 

Mexico  (country),  alleged  expedition 
against  (1S06),  34a  ;  bounds  (1819), 
499,  553;  Ifeaty  with  (1828),  505; 
war  with,  5f>6  ;  T  ist  negotiates  a 
treaty,  506 ;  diplomacy  of  the  war 
(1846),  525.     See  Mexican. 

Mexico  (city),  captured  by  Scott,  413, 
443 ;  valley  of,  map,  443 ;  plans,  443. 

Miami  Rapids,  treaty,  454. 

Miami  River,  545,  ^48.     See  Maumee. 

Michigan,  50;  British  plan  to  buy  the 
lower  peninsula,  451 ;  made  a  State« 
J"?,  543  i  bounds,  543 ;  enlarged,  543. 

Michillimackinac,  surprised,  439;  map, 

Middieton,  Wm.,  578. 

Middleton,  510, 

Mjlbert,  J.,  Sketches  iHAmerica,n$. 

Milbum,  W.  H.,  Ten  Years,  355. 

Military  land  (N.  W.  territory),  538, 

545- 
Military  and  Topog.   Atlas    of  the 

U.S.,  460. 
Militia,  plan  of,  358. 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  Rep.  Government, 

2fl5. 

Miller,  F.  W.,  Cincinnati's  Begin- 
nings, 535. 

Miller,  Gen.  James,  394,  438  ;  medal, 
459 )  at  Maguaga,  429. 

Miller,  S.  F.,  Bench  and  Bar  of  Ga., 

Mills,  Clark,  •173 ;  statue  of  Jackson, 
349 ;  equestrian  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, 581. 

Mills,  Elijah,  345. 

Minnesota  Hist,  Soc,  catalogue  of 
library,  439. 

Minnesota  territory,  543. 

Minorca,  Spain  seeks  its  restoration, 

y- 

Mmot,  G.,  396. 

Minot,    Geo.     R.,    Insurrections   in 

Mass.,  230. 
Minto,  Lady,  Hugh  Elliot,  43,  51. 


Miquelon,  island,  3. 

Mirabeau,  VEspion,  761  Considtnx. 
tions  on  the  Cincinnati  Soc.,  219; 
on  Dr.  Price,  334. 

Mirajles,  letters,  54. 

Iviifsissinewa,  455. 

Mississippi  River,  free  navigation  of, 
89,  90,  .,1,  107,  471,  477,  487,  491, 
546 ;  as  a  boundary,  107 ;  in  the 
treaty  of  1782,  145 ;_ Jays  plan  to 
surrender  its  navigation,  223  ;  polit- 
ical value  of,  273  ;  surveyed  by  Elli- 
cott,  530 ;  its  sources,  553 ;  source  of, 
below  49^,  554. 

Mississippi  Territory,  498,  546 ;  Stale, 

**  Mississippi,'*  steam  frigate,  4^)0. 

Missouri  and  the  slavery  question,  2?o ; 
admitted,  280 ;  the  Compromise,38i, 
3'f,  325,  territory,  550 ;  !     te,  550. 

"Missouri,''  steam  frigate,    60. 

Mitchell's  map  of  1755,  us  <  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  trea  of  1787 
180 ;  Waf  of  No.  America[,i7S5),  sec- 
tion of,  in  fac-simile,  181 ;  Oswald's 
copy  in  the  British  Mus.  181 ;  known 
to  Lord  Melbourne,  181 ;  other  copies 
marked  by  the  commissioners  in 
1782,  181;  fac-similes,  181. 

Mobile,  Spain  seeks  to  recover,  ««, 
109 ;  bay,  403  ;  i.eiied  by  Gen.  Wil- 
kinson, 498,  546. 

Molino  del  Rey,  413. 

Monchacht-Ape,  557. 

Monro,  P.  J  ,  570. 

Monro,  Root.,  Genesee  Country,  3^3. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  281,  502,  534;  his- 
tory of,  534 ;  bibliog.,  534. 

Monroe,  James,  qov.  of  Virginia,  373 ; 
becomes  President,  379,  397  ;  bibliog- 
raphy,  316;  life  by  J.  Q.  Adims, 
316;  byD.C.  Gilman,  316,  344;  ref- 
erences on  his  administration,  344; 
Messages,  344  ;  papers,  3^  ;  portrait, 
344;  ''^Era  of  good  feeling,"  344; 
his  tour,  344;  Lafayette's  visit,  344; 
on  internal  improvements,  345;  at 
Bladensburg,  403 ;  The  PeopU  the 
Sovereigns,  363 ;  on  the  capture  of 
Washington,  434 ;  sent  to  France, 
471,  478,  514  ;  Yiew  of  the  Conduct 
of  the  Executive,  473,  514 ;  in  Lon- 
don, 480 ;  failure  of  his  treaty  of 
t8o6, 483, 558 ;  discussions  with  Onis, 
498  J  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  281, 
qo3, 534 ;  Claims  upon  the  U.  S.,  y^', 
foreign  despatches,  520;  on  Bntish 
oppression,  520 ;  interviews  with  Can- 
ningf  J33 ;  diplomatic  measures,  3S 
President,  $34 ;  sent  to  buy  Louisi- 
ana, 547  ;  his  views,  547. 

Montana,  561. 

Montbarey,  Prince  de,  Mlmoires,  34, 

79. 
Monterey  (California),  Com.  Sloat  at, 

410,  445. 
Monterey  (Mexico),  Gen.  Taylor  at, 

409 ;  battle  at,  441. 
Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  the  Latvs,  i. 
Montgomery,  Commander,  410. 
Montgomery,  Henry,  W.  H.  Harri- 

^""t  353,  454  J  Gen.  Taylor,  441. 
Montgomery,  J.  T.,  571. 
Monthly  Military  Repository,  566. 
Montmorin,  correspondence,   54,   73 ; 

in  Spain,  109;  on  the  treaty  of  1779, 

170. 
Moody,  Lieut.  James,  SufferiMgs,etc., 

198. 
Moody,  Loring,  Mexican  War,  441. 
Moore,  C.  C,  Observations  on  Jeffer- 
son, .303. 
Moore,  Geo.  H.,  Slavery  in  Mass., 

336. 
Moore,  H.  N.,  Gen.  H  ayne,  453- 
Moore,  J.  B.,  441 
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Moore,  S.  S.,  and  Jones,  T.  W.,  Trav- 
eller's Directory,  333,  n<>. 
Moore,  W.  V.,  Indian  Wars,  455. 
?'M)se  Islmd,  173. 
Iv.orales,  Gen.,  411. 
Moran,  Benj.,  573. 
Moravian  missions,  456. 
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Mon-uu,  C.  Ct  575. 

Morclieadijas.  V .,  HooHtiborougk,  $^i. 

Morgan,  Col.  Geo  ,  5  Jh. 

Morgan,  H.  J.,  Ci-lrinittd CuMaJiaHs, 

Morgan,  W'ni.,  murdered,  .284. 

Morier,  curre!t{)ondence,  523. 

Morisoii,  John  H.,  Jtrtntiah  Smith, 
3"3- 

Morlcy,  Burkt.  10. 

Mormon  battalion  in  California,  444. 

Morocco,  treaty  with  (17S;),  234,  361, 
461;  war  with,  420. 

Morphia,  y  M.,  I'exas. 

Morris,  Chas.,  Com.,  his  AMtobiog., 
3<>7.  4"7- 

Morris,  Gouvernenr,  89;  his  report  on 
the  Concihatory  Acts,  51 ;  portrait, 
71 ;  in  the  finance  department,  71  ; 
plan  for  a  coinage,  336;  in  the  Fed. 
Convention,  257  ;  on  Hamilton,  308  ; 
Finances  of  tht  U.  S.,  328;  supports 
the  Judiciary  Act,  338  ;  sent  to  Eng- 
land (1789),  462,  514;  minister  to 
France,  471,  514;  recalled,  471 ;  An- 
swer to  IVar  in  Dis^iu,  52 1  j  /frit- 
is  A  Treaty,  521. 

Morris,  Robert,  signs  Deane's  instruc- 
tions, 27;  head  of  the  finances,  6^, 
82,  235 ;  portrait,  70 ;  autog  ,  70 ;  his 
house,  70;  his  accounts,  70,  8>; 
Statement  0/  Receiptt,  etc. ,  82  j 
Statement  0/ Accounts, 82 ;  his  plan 
of  bank,  82'  his  system  of  finance, 
82;  letters,  82  ;  buys  land  in  N.  Y., 
533- 

Moms,  Com.  R.  V.,419;  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean,  370. 

Morris,  Thos.,  291,  533. 

Moms,  T.  H.,  569. 

Morris  Reserve  (N.  Y.),  533. 

Morse,  A.  D.,  349. 

Morse,  Rev.  Jed.,  Thanisgivinc^  Ser- 
mon, 175,  515  ;  Retort  on  Indian 
Affairs,  455 ;    on   French  intrigue, 

Morse,  J.  T.,  Jr.,  yohn  Adams,  57, 
310;  Jefferson,  307 ;  Hamiiton,^^  ; 
on  Boston  lawyers,  J14 ;  on  Gallatin, 

,.316;  7'  Q-  Adams,  347,  521. 

Morse,  Col.  Kobt.,  report  on  Nova 
Scotia,  214. 

Moseley,  E.  S.,  Henry  Oxnard,  200. 

Mosquito  flotilla,  444. 

Mott,  las.,  326 

Mott,  Lucretia,  326. 

Mounds  at  Marietta,  540.  _ 

Mount  Vernon,  view  of,  in  Washing- 
ton's time,  224 ;  accounts  of,  224  ; 
tomb,  224 ;  plans  of  the  lands  and 
grounds,  224 ;  designs  for  altering 
the  buildings,  224, 225. 

Moustier,  Count,  succeeds  Luzerne, 
218. 

Mowry,  W.  A.,  on  the  extent  of  Lou- 
isiana, 557. 

Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh  survey 
the  Maine  boundary,  178. 

Mulford,  Elisha,  The  Nation,  263. 

Muller,  Frederick,  A  mericana,  68 ; 
Topographic  Ancienne,  533. 

Mullinger,  Eng.  Hist,  for  Students^ 
423. 

Mullins,  Col.,  438. 

Murdoch,  D.  C,  True  Title  to  Ore- 

..son,  556-         , 

Murray,  A.,  Admiral  Durham,  423. 

Murray,  Capt.,  on  a  cruise,  364. 

Murray,  W.  M.,  530. 

Murray,  Wm.Vans,  ministtr  to  France, 

Muscat  treaty,  508. 

Muscogees.   See  C'reek  Indians. 

Muskingum  River,  535,  544  ;  mouth  of, 

,  449- 

Myers,  Samuel,  571. 

.Myers,     Theodorus     B.,     Tories    in 

America,  196. 
Myers,  Index,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.,  261. 

Nantuckbt,  neutrality  of,  during  the 

Revolution,  187. 
Napier,  Sir  Chas.,  Life,  424. 


Napier,  Gen.  E. ,  424. 

Naples,  Perry  collects  spoliation 
claims,  5i(>. 

Napoleon,  Bulletins,  77 ;  his  dipio- 
niatic  tricks,  275  :  his  Russian  dis- 
asters noticed  in  ll-.^tou,  314. 

Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  565. 

Natches  Indians,  448. 

National  daze  tie,  31^*. 

Natioiuil  Intelligencer,  341. 

NatiotuU  Register,  342. 

National  Republican  narly,  282. 

Naval  Academy  founded,  460. 

Navy  Island,  383. 

Navy,  development  of,  359,  415  ;  frig- 
ates built,  360;  cause  01  their  suc- 
cess, 361  ;  department  of,  562,  414, 
415;  marine  corps,  363  ;  terms  of  en- 
listments, 36V,  reduced  (1801),  367; 
in  the  War  of  1812,  378  {  records  of, 
413,  414;  department  burned,  414; 
reports  of  the  Africiin  squadron, 
414;  of  marine  corps,  414;  commis- 
sioners, 414;  its  bureaus,  414;  navy- 
yards,  4 14,  416 ;  gunboats,  414 ;  court- 
martials,  414;  beginnings  of,  415; 
histories  of,  415;  library  of  depart- 
ment, 416;  Naval  Registers,  416; 
British  seamen  in  Amer.  ships,  424  ; 
in  the  Mexican  war,  443;  frigate  ac- 
tions (1812-14),  457,  4^IJ- 

Nederlandsche  Mercurtus,  58. 

Neff,  J.  K.,  Army  and  t\avy,  417. 

Neilson,  Jos.,  R.  Choate,  354. 

Nelson,  John,  513. 

Nelson,  Thomas,  statue,  58a 

Neptune  Americo-Sept.,  183. 

Nesselrode,  511 

Netherlands,  512 ;  character  of  the 
people,  8  ;  their  government,  8 ;  Eng- 
lish treatment  of,  63,  64;  declines 
American  advances,  64;  at  war  with 
England,  67 ;  joins  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality, 68 ;  {innts  the  important  pa- 
pers of  their  negotiations,  called 
Verzaainelingen  van  politiecgue 
iverijes,  6S ;  paper  of  Dumas,  the 
American  agent,  68 ;  king  of,  arbi- 
trates on  the  N.  E.  boundary  con- 
troversy, 177 ;  tracts  on  the  relations 
with  the  United  States,  68;  treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  United  States, 
72,  87,  461 :  treaties  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, 83,  87;  forbids  privateering,  85 ; 
relations  with  Gt.  Britain  (1780},  85  ; 
answers  Russian  declar.  of  neutrality, 
85 ;  memorini  on  St.  Martin's,  86 ; 
accedes  to  armed  neutrality,  86  ;  suc- 
cor asked,  86;  placard  on  privateers, 
86 ;  war  ordinance,  86 ;  counter- 
manifesto,  8f>;  treaty  of  Paris,  87. 

Neu^  Afilitiir-Zeitttng,  77. 

Neufville,  De,  67. 

Neutrality,  armed.  ,SV^  Armed  neu- 
trality. 

Neutrals,  rights  of,  74,  84,  85,  461, 464, 
466,  487,  520;  American  Neutrality 
Act,  465  ;  Conduct  of  Great  Britain, 
520;  defended  by  Russia,  61. 

Neuville,  M.  de,  496. 

Nevada  annexed,  553. 

New  .Archangel,  510. 

New  Brunswick,  created,  172;  in  part 
settled  by  loyalist  troops,  196,  213. 

New  England,  and  Republicanism, 
272 ;  affected  by  the  embargo,  273, 
340;  in  war  of  1812,  277;  Federal- 
ism, 313;  anti-Federalists,  318,  522; 
threatened  secession,  320;  nullifica- 
tion originated  in,  323;  opposition 
to  the  war  of  181  z,  342,  343,  4S7; 
her  fishermen,  425  ;  privateers  of, 
426.  See  Massachusetts  and  the 
other  N.  E.  States. 

New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
287. 

New  England  Journal  of  Education, 

557- 
New  Grenada^  504. 
New  Hampshire,  act  on  bills  of  credit. 

Si;  her  territory  increased  by  the 

treaty  of  1842,  i:;9  j  Tories  in,  187  ; 

adopts  the  Constitution,  249,  25S. 


New  Haven,  her  commerce  destroyed, 
274  ;  forts,  4)8. 

New  Ireland,  214. 

New  Jersey,  Tories  in,  190:  refused  to 
pay  Federal  taxes,  223 ;  adopted  the 
Constitution,  247 ;  in  the  Fed.  Con- 
vention, 2?S ;  centennial  of,  258 ;  op- 
[Msed  to  Virginia's  claims  to  West- 
ern lands,  527. 

New  London,  Conn.,  forts,  458. 

New  Mexico,  conquest  of,  by  S.  W. 
Kearny,  444;   maps  of,  553;  terri. 

^lofy.  553- 

New  Orleans,  campaign  of,  436,  487  ; 
British  plan,  437;  view  of  battle, 
437  i  as  port  of  entry  for  Americans, 
477i  478,  546.  See  Louisiana,  Or- 
leans. 

New  York,  city,  prisoners  in,  88 ;  oc- 
cupied by  the  British,  189;  .V/tw 
York  City  during  the  Rev.,  189; 
delays  in  evacuating,  206 1  made  the 
capital  city,  267  j  Wasliington  in- 
augurated in,  326;  Federal  edifice 
in,  331;  accounts  of  the  city,  331; 
City  Hall,  331 ;  view  of  Government 
House,  332 ;  old  Fort  George,  33a, 
46; ;  views  of  the  town,  332 ;  land- 
marks, 332;  plans,  332;  forts,  458; 
view  of  battery  and  harbor,  465 ; 
evacuated  (178J),  568, 

New  York  (province),  favored  by  Par- 
liament, II. 

New  York  (State),  laying  her  own  im- 
port taxes,  223  ;  opposes  a  Federal 
Convention,  231 ;  finally  accedes, 
231,150;  opposed  the  Constitution 
at  first,  346 ;  her  convention  to 
adopt  the  Constitution,  1(9;  Ja^'s 
Address^  259;  in  national  politics, 
348;  anti-rent,  353;  invaded  in  1814, 
397 ;  her  claims  to  Western  lands, 
5»7;  cedes  them,  527,  528,  530; 
Tories,  189,  191. 

New  Y'ork  Courier  and  Inqiirtr, 
350. 

Ntio  York  Evening  Post,  341. 

Newell,  C,  Re^i.  in  Texas,   551. 

Newfoundland,  fisheries  and  the  treaty 
of  1782,  120;  French  rights  in,  44. 

Newspapers  on  the  loyal  and  Tory 
side,  186. 

Newport,  R.  I., Tories,  187  ;  Wasliiiig- 
ton  in,  328. 

Newton,  E.  C,  570. 

Niagara  River,  battle  of  (tee  Lundy's 
Lane) ;  falls,  map  of,  3)^3  ;  maps  of, 
382,  383;  campaigns  on,  459;  map, 

Niagara,"  war-ship,  391,  392. 
Njcaragua,  504. 
Nicholas,  Geo  ,  334. 
Nicholas,  J.  (Decius),  259. 
Nichols,  David,  576. 
Nicholson,  made  captain,  360;  in  the 

"  Constitution,"  363. 
Nicolas,  P.  H. ,  Royal  Marine  Forces, 

Nicolay,  J.  G.,  306. 

Nicollet,  J.  N.,  map  of  the  Upjier  Mis- 
sissippi, 553. 

Nieuwe  Nederlandsche  Jaerbocken, 
68. 

Niles,  J.  M.,  O.  H.  Perry,  432. 

iV/7«'  Register,  542,  413,  420,  443. 

Nini,  J.  B..  medallion  of  Franklin,  39. 

Noah,  M.  M.,  Travels,  419,  438. 

Noailfes,  Due  de,  in  London,  48. 

Noel  le  Mire,  59. 

Non-intercourse  act,  27^. 

Nootka  Sound,  Spaniards  at,  555 ; 
convention,  555  ;  position  of,  557. 

Norcross,  Jona.,  Democrtuy,  310. 

Norman,  C.  B.,  Corsairs  of  France, 
426. 

Norman,  J.,  the  Boston  engraver,  565; 
engraves  Franklin,  37 ;  Lafayette, 
50- 

Norris,  Dr.  Herbert,  571. 

North,  Lord,  in  power,  10;  defentis 
use  of  mercenary  soldiers,  2^  ;  his 
proposals  for  peace  commissioners, 
49;    acts  of    conciliation,    50;    his 
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siieech,  50 ;  debates  on,  50 ;  iiisinicts 
the  commissioners,  $■  ;  their  niani- 
ft'.sto,  51 ;  attempts  10  circulate  pa- 
l>crs,  51  ;  Congress  reports  on  them, 
I,.;  his  character,  74,  95;  resigns, 
<j6;  likeness,  96;  caricature,  (>8;  his 
compact  with  Fox,  159;  attacks  the 
treaty,  160;  on  the  abandonment  of 
the  Tories,  209, 

North,  Refort  on  the  Census  0/  /SSo, 
331. 

North  America,  maps  of,  175,  18a, 
183. 

North  American  Pilot,  183,  460. 

North  Bend  (Ohio  River),  544. 

North  Carolina,  Tories  in,  190 ;  paper 
money  in^  335 ;  delay  in  adopting 
the  Constitution.  3^1 ;  const*  conven- 
tion, 359;  cedes  Western  lands,  538; 
the  ceded  territory  sets  up  a  govern- 
ment, 529,  530 ;  cession  annulled, 
530 ;  but  finally  completed,  530. 

North  eastern^  boundary  controversy. 
See  Boundaries. 

North  Western  territory,  military  sites 
in,  man,  ^55  ;  proposed  States  in, 
under  Ordinance  01  1784,  538;  map 
of,  539 ;  map  of  cessions,  530  ;  ordi- 
nance for  disposing  of  lands,  533 ; 
travels  in,  536  ;  movements  toward 
the  Ordinance  of  1787, 537 ;  St.  Clair, 
Governor,  539;  map  of,  54a;  divided 
into  States,  543.    See  Ordinance. 

Norton,  J.  N.,  570. 

Nourse,  Col.   Michael,  70; 
Moms,  83. 

Nova  Scotia,  not  to  be  sought  (1779), 
o  ;  loyalist  refugees  in,  199;  New 
Lnglan'd  settlers  in,  313;  loyalists  go 
to,  ^213,  313;  trials  for  treason,  213: 
Akins's  MS.  Docs.,  314 ;  Colonel 
Morse's  Rept,  on,  314. 

Nugent,  H.  P.,  436- 

Nullification,  353,  353 ;  not  included 
in  the  import  of  the  Va.  Resolutions 
of  1798,  352:  origin  of,  370,  330; 
formulated  by  Calhoun,  386;  in 
Virginia  Resolutions  of  1^98,  320  ; 
movement  in  South  Carolina,  323  ; 
distinct  from  states  rights,  323. 

O'BvRNB,  W.  R.,  Naval  Biog.  Diet., 
433. 

O'Connor,  T.,  Hist.  </  the  War,  i,vi. 

O'Fallon,  Dr.,  534. 

O'Neall,  J.  B.,  Bench  and  Bar  0/  So. 
Carolina,  333. 

O-Neill,  J.  A.,  573- 

O'Reilly,  Rochester,  N.  1'.,  533. 

Ochs,  General  von,  Nemre  Kriegs- 
kunst,  75. 

Ucklawaha  River,  407. 

Oconee  war,  446, 

Odell,  Jona.,  his  verses,  1S6. 

Offley,  David,  508. 

Ogden,  Chas.  S.,  584. 

Ogdcn,  Uzal,  335. 

Ogdensburgh  attacked,  458. 

Oglethorpe,  James,  333. 

Ohio  Company,  maps  of  its  territory, 
532>  544  i  their  settlements,  535 ; 
records,  536. 

Ohio  (State),  seven  ranges  of  town- 
ships, 533;  Western  Reserve.  y4i 
county  histories,  534,  536  ;  ''  V  ire- 
lands,"  534;  Maf  0/  N.  »'.  Ohio, 
534;  travels  in,  536;  first  white  child, 
535;  first  house,  536;  name  of,  536; 
first  mill,  J41  ;  made  a  State,  280, 
543  i  bouncls,  543 ;  Rufus  Putnam's 
map  of,  S44-5  ;  Melish's  map,  548. 

Ohio  River,  history  of  its  navigation, 
536  i  steamboats  on,  536 ;  rapids  of, 
543. 

Okechobee,  fight  of,  407. 

Olavide,  6. 

Oliver,  Andrew,  186. 

Oliver,  James,  571. 

Oliver  Oldschool,  399. 

Oneidas,  treaties,  447.  See  Six  Na- 
tions. 

Onis,  Luis  de,  49S  ;  corresponds  with 
J.Q.  Adams,  524,  550  \  Memoria,  534. 
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Onondagas,    trL'a;ies,    447,      See    Six 

Nations. 
Ontario,  Lake,  war-vessels  on  (1813), 

388. 
Orange,   the    Prince  of,  solicited  by 

George  III  for  troops,  18. 
Orders  in  Council,   British,  376,  483, 

Ordinance,  of  1784,538;  for  disiiosine 
Western  land,  533.  See  North 
Western  Territory. 

Ordinance  of  1 7'**7,  movements  toward, 
537 ;  authorship,  537  :  where  found, 
538  ;  powers,  53S  ;  relations  to  slav- 
ery, 538;  to  education,  538.  See 
North  Western  Ternlory, 

Ordway,  Albert,  396. 

Oregon,  question  of  bounds,  555 ; 
bibliog.,  J55;  origin  of  the  name, 
555;  various  claims  to,  535;  maps, 
557;  settlers  poured  in  by  U.  S., 
559  ;  in  politics,  559 ;  American  and 
British  counter-statements,  S59,i  S^'  S 
Pioneer  AsstKiation,  559;  Pioneer 
and  Hist.  Soc.,  S59i  route  of  immi- 
grants, 559;  bounds  under  treaty  of 
1846,  560;  modern  map,  j6i ;  prin- 
cipal sources,  562. 

Orleans,   Isle  of  (New  Orleans),  478, 

547- 

Orleans,  territory,  550 ;  becomes  State 
of  Louisiana,  550. 

Ormsby,  R.  McK.,  Whig  Party,  399. 

Osborne,  J.  H.,  35. 

Osceola,  407;  dies,  407;  accounts  of, 
440 

Osgood,  David,  attacks  Samuel  Adams 
318. 

O^ood,  Samuel,  3171  letters,  235. 

Oswegatchie,  463. 

Oswego,  463  ;  attacked,  459  (see  Fort 
Oswego):  captured,  397. 

Oswald,  Richard,  sent  to  Paris,  99, 
101  ;  his  instructions,  101  ;  diary 
and  letters,  101 ;  not  sustained  by 
Fox,  104;  again  sent  to  Paris,  104; 
thought  Canada  should  be  ceded, 
104;  to  be  made  sep<iiate  commis- 
sioner, 105,^  109  ;  empowered  to 
treat,  112;  his  commission  objected 
to,  113;  receives  a  new  commission, 
125;  as.sents  to  a  treaty,  139;  joined 
by  Strachey,  131;  friendly  and  con- 
fidential relations  with  the  American 
commissioners,  137,  147,  150  ;  not 
satisfactory  to  Richmond,  141 ;  his 
letters,  165;  his  plan  for  bounds,  171 

Otis,  H.  G.,  308,  314,  319:  suggests 
Hartford  Convention,  321 ;  draws 
answer  to  the  governor's  speech, 
321 ;  Letters  on  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, 321 ;  letter  from  J.  Q. 
Adams,  523. 

Otis,  Jas.,  186. 

Otogamies,  542. 

Ottawas,  treaty,  450. 

Ottoman  Porte.     See  Turkey. 

Ouisconsing  (Wisconsin),  543. 

Overton,  Judge,  438. 

Oxnard,  Henry,  diary  in  London,  200. 

PACinc  Fur  Co.,  558. 

Pacificus  (Hamilton),  515. 

Pageot,  497. 

Paige,  Cambridge,  331. 

Paine,  Thomas,  reply  to  Silas  Deane, 
33:  on  Tories,  186;  intimacy  with 
Jefferson,  33S ;  life,  338 ;  Letters, 
338;  his  pamphlets,  515;  Letter  to 
Washington,  515  ;  replies  to  it,  515  ; 
in  Paris.  515;  Rights  0/  Man,  516; 
Public  Good,  527. 

Paine,  Thomas,  later  Robert  Treat, 
Oration,  517. 

Pakenhani,  Gen.  Sir  E.,  403  ;  killed, 
404 ;  not  reinforced  at  New  Orleans, 

„<'^ 

Palairet,    I.,    Cartes   des   possessions 

Angl.  et  Francoises,  179;  Maf>  of 

No.  America  improved  by  Roc  que, 

180;  maps,  183. 
Palfrey,  J.  G.,  on  the  N.  E.  boundary. 

183. 
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Palmer,  T.  H.,  Hist.  Register,  420. 

Palo  Alio,  40.S,  442. 

Panama    l^tlllnu^,  free  passage  over, 

Panama  Congre.s.s,  503  ;  bibliog.,  534. 

Panic.     See  Financial. 

Panin,  Count,  on  England's  positive- 
ness,  61. 

Panuco,  5  so. 

Papal  states,  edict  on  commerce,  84. 

Paper  money  of  the  Revolution,  13  : 
during  the  Confederation,  335. 

Paris,  American  .igents  at,  during  the 
Rev.,  their  pajiers,  73;  peace  of 
(■7''3).  3i  (Oi  *3.     ^*'  France. 

Parish,  Daniel,  333. 

Park,  R.,  Il'est  Point,  460. 

Parker,  Isaac,  on  Theophilus  Parsons^ 
258 

Parker,  J.M-,  Rochester,  533. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  Biographical  Me^ 
moir,  435. 

Parker,  Samuel,  Journal,  557. 

Parker,  Theo.,  3231  Historic  Amer- 
icans, 301,  3 10  J  on  JeSerton,  307; 
Lives,  326. 

Parker,  Capt  W.  H.,  Recollections, 
443- 

Parkman,  Samuel,  570. 

Parliamentary  Register,  83. 

Parsons,  Gen.  S.  H.,  alleged  traitorous 
conduct,  189;  in  the  Ohio  Co.,  534, 
536. 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  notes  of  debates 
in  the  Mass.  Fed.  Con.,  358;  life  k^y 
his  son,  358,  313;  sketch  by  Isaac 
Parker,  258. 

Parsons,  Dr.  Usher,  battle  of  Lahe 
Erie,  433;  his  speech,  413. 

Parton,  Jas.,  Life  of  Franhlin,  169; 
on  Washington 'scharacter,  300;  Jef- 
ferson, 707;  Aaron  Burr,  316: 
Famous  Americans,  334,  559;  on 
Clay,  334:  on  Calhoun,  334;  on 
Webster,  32 j  ;  A  ndrew  Jaeiton, 
349  :  7.  7  A  star,  559- 

Partridge,  George,  173. 

Paschall,  Geo.  W.,  Con.t.  of  the  United 
States,   256. 

Passamaquoddv  bav,  division  of  islands 
in,  between  U.  S.  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, 176,  177;  map  of,  by  Pownall 
and  Evans,  184. 

Patterson,  Robt.,  j3j. 

Paulding,  J,  K.,  Washington,  301 ; 
Letters  from  the  South,  317;  Lit- 
erary Life  of ,  317. 

Pausch,  Tagebuch,  75 ;  translated  by 
W.  L.  Stone,  75. 

Payne,  J.  L.,  18S. 

Payne,  Universal  Geography,  460. 

Payne's  Landing,  406. 

Peabody,  A.  P.,  on  Jefferson,  306 ; 
Life  of  Plumer,  320;  on  M.  Cutler, 
53A;  on  removal  of  Judge  Pickering, 

Peace  of  1783-83,89.  See  Pans,Treatv. 

"  Peacock,'  action  with  the  "  Epei- 
vier,"  396,  458. 

Peale,  Chas.  W.,  portrait  of  Franklin, 
39;  of  Laf.iyette,  59;  of  Henrv  Lau- 
rens. 66  ;  eariy  miniature  of  Waiili- 
ington,  563;  early  standing  portrait. 
J64;  his  various  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington. 564,  5S3  ;  engravings  of  them, 
564;  Valley  Forge  picture,  564,  565: 
engravings,  565;  his  last  picture  of 
Washington,  566;  his  pencil  sketch, 
567- 

Peale,  James,  paints  Washington,  566, 
567. 

Peale,  Raphael,  paints  Washington, 
566. 

Peale,  Rembrandt,  his  poi  rait  of  Jnliii 
Marshall,  262  ;  paints  Washing- 
ton, ^66,  567,  569:  his  type-picture 
nf  Washington,  sM;  "  W.  before 
Vorktown,''  1(68;  his  own  accounts 
of  his  portraits,  568. 

Pearl  River,  531. 

Pease,  Seth,  .Map  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve,  547. 

Peck,  C.  H.,  J 16. 
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Peck,  I.  M.,  AhhoIi.  536,  5t7 

Peel,  bir  Robl.,  >ind  the  red-line  map, 
iKo. 

Peet,  S.  D.,  on  the  Iiuli.111  tribes,  455. 

Peninsula,  battle  o{,  in  the  Western 
Reserve,  430. 

Penn  famiiv  recompensed  one  half  (or 
their  loyalty,  312, 

Pennsylvania  adopts  the  Constitution, 
247'  '57  *  Dedntes  of  the  Conven- 
lioH,  »57  i  Federal  Convention,  J57  ; 
JietuoHS  of  DisuHtf  357  ;  Keniarks 
I7M,  3^7;  Tories  in,  190;  would  ap- 
propriate Continental  funds,  317. 

Pensacola,  Spain  seeks  to  possess, 
55,  log;  surrenders  (1781),  55;  the 
Cieeks  treat  at,  with  the  Spaniards, 
44-' '.  seized  by  Jackson,  498,  546. 

Perdido  River,  531,  •;46. 

Perkins,  Augustus  T.,  564.  573. 

Perkins,  J.,  on  the  Western  Reserve, 

Perkins,  Jas.  H.,  a6i ;  Annals  0/  the 
West,  536:  later  eda.,  535;  Fifty 
years  of  Ohio^  536 ;  Memoir  and 
WritingSy  536. 

Perkins,  Samuel,  Late  War^  433 ; 
Hist,  Sketches^  344,  433 ;  Gen,  Jack- 
son in  tfu  Seminole  War,  438. 

Perkins,  Thomas  H.,  572. 

Perrault,  J.  B.,  his  travels,  450. 

Ferrin  du  Lac,  Voyage,  550. 

Perry,  A.  L.,  Polit.  Economy,  330. 

Perry,  Com.  M.  C,  in  the  Mexican 
war,  411;  life,  417,  443;  develops 
steam  navy,  460 ;  on  the  "  Little 
Belt "  affair,  saa. 

Perry,  Oliver  H.,  at  Fort  Niagara, 
389;  on  Lake  Erie,  391,  432:  por- 
trait, 391  ;med.il,  39i,433;criticised 
by  Roosevelt,  424.  433  ;  quarrel  with 
Elliott,  433;  Documents  rel.  to  the 
difference,  etc.,  432  ;  his  famous  de- 
spatch, 433 ;  his  flag,  432 ;  lives,  417, 
432 ;  fate  of  his  shii»,  43a. 

Perrysburg,  454. 

Peter,  Maj.  Geo.,  41 

Peter  Porcupine.    J 

Peters,  Richard,  396,  575;  Reports, 
a6i  }  Condensed  Reports,  261  ;  Che- 
rokee Nation^etc,  32a. 

Peterson,  C.  J.,  American  Navy, 41^ : 
War  with  Mexico,  441. 

Pettis,  Kit  Carson^  444. 

Pfister,  Ferd.,  Der  Nordamerikani- 
scke  UnabhHngigkeitskrieg,  77 ;  Jae- 
ger-Batailtons,  77. 

Phelippeaux,  Carte  ginh-ale,  171. 

Phelps,  R.  H.,  Newgate  <>/ Conn  ,  88, 
89. 

Phelps,  W.  D.,  Fore  and  Aft,  444, 

Phelps  and  Gorham  purchase,  533. 

Philadelphia,  evacuated  (1778),  60;  To- 
ries leave  the  city,  195;  Federal 
Convention  at  (1787),  first  motion 
towards,  226  {,see  Federal  Conven- 
tion) :  pageant  on  ace.  of  nine  States 
adopting  the  Constitution,  258 ;  ap- 
pearance of,  and  life  in,  332  ;  public 
buildings,  view  of,  333  ;  State  House, 
333 :  library  company,  333  |  maps, 
333  ;  defences  ( 1813),  ^58. 

"  Philadelphia,"  frigate  lost  at  Tripoli, 
371 ;  oestroyed,  372,  419,  430. 

Philadelphia  Packet,  13. 

Phillips,  Henry,  Jr.,  Paper  Currency, 
15,  81 ;  Continental  paper  money, 
81. 

Phillips,  Capt.  Isaac,  his  Case,  420. 

Phillips,  Samuel,  571. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  2.SS ;  on  Webster, 
335;  Memorial  on  his  death,  326. 

Phocion,  on  neutral  trade,  521. 

Picaroons,  365. 

Pickell,  John,  New  Chapter  in  Iht 
Early  Life  of  Washington,  531. 

Pickering,  Judge,  removed,  338. 

Pickering,  Octaviiis,  312. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  314  ;  his  Life, 
313;  papers,  314;  leaves  Adams's 
Cabinet,  335;  Reviexv  of  the  Cun- 
ningham Cor-.-espondence,  ^  335  *, 
meets  Adams,  336 ;  life  by  Picker- 
ing and  Upham,  336 ;  Letter  to  Gov. 
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See  Cobbett,  Wm. 


Sullivan,  MO,  533;  Interesting  Cor- 
respondence, 340;  treats  with  In- 
dians, 447,451  ;  on  Jav's  treaty,  468; 
corresponds  with  Auet,  472,  518; 
Secretary  of  State,  ji8 :  Review  of 
the  Administration,  518;  on  the 
French  miasion,  )|8;  senator  from 
Mass.,  333  \  Letters  addressed  to 
the  people,  533 ;  interested  in  West- 
ern settlements,  $28 ;  memoir  on  the 
northern  boundary,  554. 

Pickle,  N.,  •,(*. 

Pierce,  Bradford  K.,  358. 

Pierce,  Maj.,  notes  on  the  Federal 
Convention,  356. 

Pierrepont,  H.  E.,  570. 

Pierson,  H.  W  ,  Jefferson,  306. 

Pigeon  Koost  massacre,  456. 

Pike,  Gen.  Z.  M.,  killed  at  York  (To- 
ronto),  389;  life  of,  428,  533;  sent 
to  explore  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
553i  558 ;  Expedition,  553  ;  Exjilo- 
ratory  Tratels.  553;  portrait,  554. 

Pilling,  J.  C,  Proof-sheets,  etc.,  439; 
Siouan  languagis,  555. 

Pillow,  Gen.,  in  Mexico,  411. 

Pillsbury,  Parker,  Anti-slavery  apos- 
tles, 336. 

Pim,  Capt.  Bedford,  on  the  naval  war 
of  i8ia,  ^  4. 

Pinckney,  Charles,  497 ;  Observations, 
35S. 

Pinckney,  C.  C,  m  France,  472,  518; 

Iwrtraii,  456;  ** Millions  for  de- 
ence,^'  etc.,  519;  owned  picture  of 
Washington,  571. 

Pinckney,  Thomas,  n.inister  to  Eng- 
land, 462,  467  ;  sent  to  Spain,  ^76. 

Pine,  R.  E.,  portrait  of. K.  Morris,  70; 
of  Washington,  J73. 

Pinkney,  Wm.,  lives,  317;  on  manu- 
mittmg  slaves,  325 ;  favors  the  war 
(i8i2)j  343;  sent  to  England,  480; 
portrait,  481 ;  corresp.  with  Canning, 
530;  draws  up  merchant's  memori- 
als, ;3i. 

Pinkney,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.,  317. 

Pirates  in  the  West  Indies,  365,  406, 
439 ;  war  on,  413  ;  suppression  of, 
468. 

Pitkin,  Timothy,  Hist.  U.  S.,  355. 

Pitman,  Jos.  S.,  Trial  of  Dorr,  355, 

Pitt,1'homas,  160. 

Pitt,  William  {Chatham),  his  charac- 
ter, ID,  II. 

Pitt,  William  (the younger),  introducer 
of  Reform  6111(1783),  106;  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  1 11  ;  portraits, 
in;  Tomline's /.//<?  of  Pitt,  iii; 
Stanhope's,  iii;  defends  the  treaty 
of  1783,163. 

Pizarro,  Spanish  Sec.  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 498. 

Plattsburs,  fight  at,  3971  43.1i  434- 

Plumer,  Wm.,  life  of,  320;  on  the  war 
(1813),  342. 

Pocket  Mag.,  576. 

Poinsett,  J.  R.,  501,  503,  504. 

Point  Isabel,  408. 

Point  Pleasant,  549. 

Poiliaux,  M.  B.,  576. 

Political  parties,  in  the  U.  S.,  367  ; 
necessity  for,  296  ;  jieriodicals,  296. 

Politioue  Hollandais,  '>8. 

Polk,  C.  P.,  564- 

Folk,  James  K.,  290;  President,  297  ; 
references  on  his  administration, 
355 ;  lives,  355 :  his  policy  towards 
Ml'xIco,  506;  the  Texas  Question, 
S5» ;  the  Oregon  Question,  560, 

Pollock,  Oliver,  his  letters  from  Louis- 
iana, 54. 

Pomeroy,  J.  N.,  Const.  Law  of  the 
U.  S.,  215,  263. 

Ponce  Passu,  455. 

Fond,  S.  W.,  439. 

Poole, Wm.  F  ,  Anti-slavery  opinions, 
32?  i  on  M.  Cutler,  537;  Ordinance 
of  '7S7<  537. 

Poore,  Ben :  Perley,  Descrip.  Catal. , 
80 ;  Constitutions,  256 ;  on  Washing- 
ton city,  336;  Reminiscences,  336, 

Porcupine,  Peter,  314.     See  Cobbett. 

Port-au-fer,  461, 


11,  J.  H.,  573- 

II,  Adm.  L.  M.,  j6Ai 


Porter,  C.  T.,  Mexican  War,  355. 

Porter,  David,  50X;  midshipman,  364; 
in  the  '■  Essex,"  ^fi,  395  ;  portrait 
381  ;  Cruise  to  the  Pacine,  434  j 
Memoir,  417,  418;  'Prial,  439. 

Porter,  D.  D.,  Memoir  oj  Com.  Por- 
ter, 418. 

Porter,  J.  A.,  Washington  city,  iya. 

Porter,  L.  H.,  Outlines  of  Const. 
Hist.,  364. 

Porter,  Gen.  P.  B  ,  medal,  459. 

Porter,  Wm.,  British  commuaary  of 
muster,  23. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  hit  ministry,  163. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  navy  yard,  416. 

Portugal,  answerL  Russian  declaration 
of  neutrality,  85 ;  order  on  priva* 
teers,  86  ;  accedes  to  armed  neutral- 
°ity,  87  ;  protects  American  ships  in 
the  Mediterranean,  334;  diplomatic 
relations,  501. 

Post-office,  394. 

Potemkin,  61. 

Potomac  Company,  531. 

Potomac  River,  ca|  ital  city  on,  330; 
joint  use  of,  by  Maryland  antl  Va., 
326. 

Potter,  E.  R. ,  R.  J.  currency,  81 ;  The 
R.  I.  queition,  355. 

Potter,  R.  M.,  551. 

Potter,  Woodbourne,  War  in  Florida, 
440. 

Powell,  Mrs.  E.,  573. 

Powell,  H.  Y.,  on  James  and  Cooper, 
434. 

Powell, 

Powell, 

Powell,  Samuel,  573,  577. 

Pownall,  Topographical  Detcriptien, 
181. 

Preble,  Com.  Edw.,  sent  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, 370 ;  before  Tripoli,  372  ; 
death,  ^78 ;  nis  influence  in  the  navy, 
378 ;  his  papers,  419 ;  portraits,  419 ; 
lives,  417,^419;  medal,  418;  his  cam- 
paign against  Tripoli,  419;  his  jour- 
nal, 419. 

Preble,  Adm.  G.  H.,  nn  the  Charies- 
town  navy  yard,  416;  edits  Edw. 
Preble's  journal,  419 ;  "  Ships  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centuiy,"  425 ;  list  of 
I).  S.  vessels,  425  ;  on  the  "Essex," 
434;  on  the  "Chesapeake"  and 
"  Shannon,"  457  ;  Three  Historic 
Flags,  4i'&\  Steam  Navigation,  iio. 

Preble,  W.  P.,  Decision  of  the  King 
of  Netherlands,  177. 

Prentiss,  Chas.,  Life  of  Wm.  Eaton, 
418. 

Prentiss,  Geo.  L. ,  399. 

Prentiss,  S.  S. ,  Memoir,  299, 354. 

President  of  the  U.  S.,  method  of 
choosing,  369;  how  nominated,  369; 
his  title,  3a7. 

"  President,"  frigate  built,  363  ;  under 
Barron,  375 ;  captured,  405,  458 ; 
and  "  Little  Belt,"  533. 

Presqu'  isle,  456,  534. 

Preuss,  Chas.,  557. 

Prevost,  B.  L.,  575. 

Prevost,  Sir  George,  attacks  Sackett's 
Harbor,  389  ;  invades  New  York, 
3?7i  399i  400  ;  his  campaigns  criti- 
cised, 437  ;  Public  Life,  437  ;  MS. 
memoir,  437  j  Some  Account,  458. 

Prevost,  J.  B.,  501. 

Price,  Col.,  in  New  Mexico,  409. 

Price,  Dr.  R  ichard,  234 ;  Observation*, 
334  ;  on  negro  slavery,  234. 

Price,  Sterling,'  at  Santa  F^,  444. 

Prices,  during  the  Rev.,  increase,  isi 
limitation  of,  attempted,  69. 

Priestley,  Jos.,  controversy  with  Cob- 
bett, 314  ;  Letters,  315;  his  reply  to 
Burke,  516;  comes  to  America,  516; 
traduced  by  Cobbett.,  ^16  ;  nn  John 
Adams,  516;  letters  to  Geo.  Thacher, 
516;  Memoirs,  516, 

Pnme,  N.  S.,  Long  Island,  190. 

Princeton,  Peale's  picture  of  the  bat- 
tle, 566. 

Pring,  Capt.,  nn  battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
133. 

Prison  ships,  87,  88. 
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txican  War,  355. 
>K;  midthipnian,  36^  i 
r''  .1'''i  S^s;  portrait 
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118;  Trial,  439. 
ttmcir  0j  Com.  I'or- 
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B,  medal,  459, 
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's  picture  of  the  bat- 
battle  of  Lake  Erie, 


Prisoners  of  war,  exchange  between 
England  and  France  (17B0),  8;;  act 
of  1782  in  Great  Britain,  87 ;  history 
of,  87  ;  exchanges,  87  ;  treatment  by 
the  British,  87  ;  correspondence  uf 
commissaries,  88  \  in  the  war  of 
1812,  426. 

Pritt,  Jos.,  Border  Life,  453  ;  Mirror 
of  Olden  Time,  453. 

Pnvateers,  41b  ;  American,  396  ;  his- 
tories, 416  ;  in  American  diplomacy, 
461,  469 ;  Genet's,  4^4  -,  restrictions, 
of,  468;  of  England,  robbing  neu- 
tral vessels,  Oi ;  Dutch  vessels,  64 ; 
instructions  of  U.  S.  to,  83  ;  acts  of 
Great  Britain,  84  ;  instructed  by 
commissioners  of  U.  .S.  in  Paris, 
84  ;  orders  of  France,  84 ;  forbidden 
by  Netherlands,  85;  against  Spain, 
85. 

Prizes,  acts  of  Great  Britain,  84,  85; 
of  France,  84,  85. 

Proctor,  CJen.,  at  FreuclUown,  387  j 
beaten  by  Harrison,  392  ;  on  the 
Maumee,  454. 

Prophet,  the  (tndiaii),  375. 

Protection  of  minui'actures,  started, 
278  ;  Jackson'iv  ccurse,  284  ;  and 
Webster,  325 ;  histoiy  of,  329 ;  refer- 
ences, 330.     See  Tariffs. 

Prussia,  J.  Q.  Adjims  in,  52^  ;  her  po- 
sition in  Europf ,  7;  her  finances,  8; 
ordinance  on  ccmmerce,  86 ;  conven- 
tion with  Rursia,  86  ;  treaty  with, 
461,  504. 

Pruyn,  J.  V.  L.,  571. 

Public  domain  of  the  U.  -S.,  533.  See 
Public  lands. 

Public  lands  of  the  U.  S. ,  294,  S33  i 
laws,  533  ;  Report  of  the  land  com., 
533. 

Piiebia,  411. 

Pulaski,  Casimir  de,  autog.  and  seal, 
36;  portrait,  36. 

Pultcney,  Wm.,  Thoughts  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs,  51. 


Pulteney,  Sir  Wm.,  533. 

Pulteney  estate  (N.  Y.),  533. 

Put-inbay,  392,  433. 

Putnam,  A.  W.,  Middle  Tennessee, 

„  447,  530.  ,       ,  . 

Putnam,  Gen.  Israel,  in  command  in 
Philadelphia,  15. 

Putnam,  Gen.  Rufus,  172;  treats  with 
the  Indians,  452;  prominent  in  the 
Western  settlements,  528,  534  ;  por- 
trait, S23,  536 ;  correspondence,  528 ; 
Life  by  Cone,  536 ;  surveys  of  Ma- 
rietta, 540 ;  map  of  Ohio,  544 ;  his 
interview  with  Daniel  Shays,  231. 

<3uAKBRS,  refuse  paper  bills,  15;  atti- 
tude towards  the  Amer.  Rev.  i9'.> 
Quallah  Batoo,  439. 
Queen's  Rangers,  196. 
Queenstown,  position  of,  383  ;  battle, 

384,  45'J- 

Quincy,  Edmund,  yosiah  Quincy,  313. 

Qutncy,  Josiah  (the  Fed^list),  1S6, 
313;  in  Congress,  272;  his  relations 
with  Randolph,  317;  leads  the  Fed- 
eralists, 33^  ;  opposes  the  embargo, 
340,  523 ;  pitted  with  Clay  in  debate, 
342i  Life  of  y.Q.  Adams, -ii-^,  \^T, 
pained  at  J.  Q.  Adams's  d- Section, 


S23  ;  speeches,  523  ;  his  p  v  ture  of 
Washington,  571. 

Quincy,  Josiah  (the  younger).  Figures 
of  the  Past,  314. 

Quincy,  Samuel,  aulog. ,  200 ;  in  Lon- 
don, 200. 

Quitman,  Gen.,  442;  in  Mexico,  412; 
life  by  Claiborne,  442. 

Rabun,  Gov.,  436. 
Radi&re  employed,  34. 
Rae,  W.  P.,  mikes,  etc.,  106. 
Rainsford,  Col.,  his  letters  on  the  Hes- 
sians, 23. 
Raisin,  river,  massacre,  387,  431,  455. 
Ralfe,  J.,  Naval  Chronology,  423. 
Rambouillet  Decree,  276. 
Rammage,  John,  574. 


Ramsay,    David,    il^ashington,    .300 ; 

Cession  of  Louisiana,  547  ;  United 

States,  422. 
Ramsey,  Alb.  C,  443. 
Ramsey,     James,     controversy    with 

Fitch,  536;  Short  Treatise,  ub;  A 

flan,  s(6. 
Ramsey,  John,  530. 
Ramsey,  J.  G.   M.,   528;   Tennesue, 

5JO- 

Kanck,  Geo.  W.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  541. 

Randolph,  Beverly,  treats  with  Indians, 
4!»- 

Randolph,  Edmund,  Sec.  of  Slate, 
466  ;  instructions  as  to  Jay's  treaty, 
467;  the  Fauchet  despatch,  517;  his 
Vindication,  517. 

Randolph,  John  (of  Roanoke),  272 ; 
his  duel,  282;  his  character,  317; 
lives,  317;  portraits,  317;  doniesiic 
life,  317  ;  Ins  sanity,  317  ;  opposes 
the  Republicans,  337;  during  Mon- 
roe's administration,  344;  his  death, 
344  ',  ill  J.  Q.  Adams's  administra- 
tion, 348;  in  Jackson's  time,  349;  on 
impressment,  521  ;  pn  non-importa- 
tion, 521  ;  on  Russia,  525  ;  opposes 
Yazoo  claims,  534. 

Randolph,  Miss  S.  N.,  Domestic  Life 
of  Jefferson,  306  ;  on  the  Resolu- 
tions of  1798,  320 ;  Thomas  J.  Jack- 
son, 443. 

Randolph,  T.  J.,  Jefferson,  303. 

Rantoul,  R.  S.,  J37,  339. 

Kapalye,  Fed.  Kef.  Digest,  261. 

Ratford,  Jenkin,  (22. 

Rattermann,  H.  A.,  78. 

Raumer,  F.  von,  301  ;  Geschichte  aus 
dembrit.  und  franzdsischen  Staats- 
archrv,  80. 

Rawie,  Wm.,  571 ;  View  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 260. 

RawIe,  W.  H.,on  John  Marshall,  313. 

Raymond,  D.,  Const.  Law,  263. 

Raynal,  Abb^,  L'Espion,  76;  Two 
Indies,  lai ;  Hist.  Philosopkigue,  184. 

Rayner,  B.  L.,  Jefferson,  303. 

Rayneval,  Gerard,  in  the  peace  nego- 
tiations, 118;  his  mission  to  Eng- 
land, 122,  123, 133 ;  his  account  of  it, 
126,128;  his  narrative  of  his  mission, 
168;  his  instructions,  168. 

Rector  and  Roberde?':',  map,  558. 

Red  Jacket,  accounts  of,  447;  (wftraits, 
447 ;  speeches,  447 ;  his  remains,  447. 

Red  Lake,  529,  54a. 

Red  River  country,  557. 

Red-line  map,  iSo. 

Redmond,  Wm.,  386. 

Redstone,  old  Fort,  456. 

Reed,  Sir  E.  J.,  Naval  IVar  of  iSu, 

4^4' 

Reed,  Henry,  Const,  of  lySj,  etc.,  164. 

Reed,  Jos.,  receives  letter  from  Lord 
Howe,  12 ;  bribed  by  Johnstone,  51 ; 
Remarks  on  Johnstone^ s  Speech,  51 ; 
on  Continental  money,  69. 

Reed,  W.  B.,  on  R.  Morris,  82. 

Reeve,  Henry,  264. 

Refugees  during  the  Amer.  Rev.,  200. 
See  Loyalists. 

Reid,  Maj.  John,  436. 

Reid,  Capt.  S.  C,  at  Fayal,  426;  At- 
tack on  the**  Gen.  Armstrong,''^ ^ib. 

Reid,  S.  C,  Scouting  Expeditions,  442. 

Reigart,  J.  F.,  Fulton,  425. 

Reifiy,  A.  R.,  569. 

Removal  of  the  deposits,  285,  351, 

Rendon,  letters,  54. 

Renwick,  James, //aw//V£>«,  308;  Rob- 
ert Fulton,  425. 

Republican  party  (Democrats),  under 
Jefferson,  268,  310;  its  policy,  272, 
514;  are  called  Democrats,  278 ;  di- 
visions, 282;^  leading  members,  315  ; 
and  the  whiskey  insurrection,  330; 
favor  France,  465,  514;  so  called,  in 
1855,  282,  288. 

Resaca  de  la  Palma,  408,  442. 

Restigouche  River,  174. 

Reveille,  The,  77. 

Revere,  Lieut.  Jos.  W.,  Tour  of  Duty, 
444 ;  Keel  and  Saddle,  440,  444. 


Revolution,  war  debt  of  the,  329.  Set 
American  Kevolut'on. 

Revue  des  deux  Alondes,  337. 

Ri'ynulds,  bir  Joshua,  his  likenesses  of 
Fox,  97 ;  engraved  works,  ^7. 

Reynold)*,  J.  G.,  on  the  marine  corps 
in  Mexico,  442. 

Reynolds,  J.  N.,  Voyage  of  the  Poto- 
mac, 439. 

Rhind,  Chas.,  5U8. 

Rhode  Island,  de'eats  measures  for  an 
impost,  15;  paper  currency,  81,  235, 
236 ;  Tories  in,  187  ;  embarrasses 
the  Confederation,  217  ;  refuses  tn 
join  in  the  Federal  Convention,  231 ; 
adopts  the  Constitution,  251,  259; 
her  opposition,  2^9 ;  Washington  in, 
328;  Dorr  rebellion,  355;  her  char- 
**^'',  355  1  proposed  Constitution, 355 ; 
(ipposed  to  Virginia's  claim  to  West- 
ern land,  527. 

Riall,  Gen.,  394. 

Rice,  Harvey,  Pioneers  of  the  W.  Re- 
serve, 534. 

Rice,  John,  530. 

Richard,  G.  11.,  Alex.  Macomb,  434. 

Richards,   W.    C,    Geo.   N.   Briggs, 

Ricnardson,  C.  H.,  571. 
Richardson,  lohn,  War  of  iSia,  427. 
Richardson,  Wm.  H.,  Journal,  445. 
Richman,  T.  C,  Thomas  Paine,  338. 
Richmond,  Dean,  283. 
Richmond,  Duke  uf ,  96 ;  answers  Chat- 
ham, 52. 
Riddle,  A.  G.,  430. 
Rider,  S.  S.,  81 ;  on  the  Dorr  war, 

3SS. 
Ridge,  Map  of  N.  Amer.,  175;  Map 

of  Brit.  Dominions,  182. 
Ridley,  Matthew,  his  papers,  73. 
Ridley,  W.,  569. 

Riedesel,  Baron  F.  A.,  accounts  of,  75. 
Riedesel,  Baroness,  Berufs-Reise,  73. 
Rietmiiller,  C.  J.,Hamilton,  308. 
Right  of  search,  British  claim.  494. 
Ripley,  Gen.  E.  W.,  394;  medal,  459; 

on  the  Niagara  frontier,  459. 
Ripley,  Gen.  R.  S.,  IVar  with  Mex- 

tco,  441,  J08. 
Ripon,  Earl,  488. 
Ritchie,  A.  H.,  570,  57a. 
Rivardi,  358. 
River,  F.  R.,  569. 
River  of  the  West 


S56. 


^est  (Columbia  River), 


Rivers,  H.,  Maritime  Scraps,  417. 

Rives,  J.  C,  295. 

Rives,  W.  C,  496;  Madison,  307,  315. 

Rivington,  las.,  186;  hisprinting-omce 
destroyed,  189. 

Robarts,  W.  H.,  Mexican  War  Vet- 
erans, 441. 

Roljerts,  Edmund,  508 ;  his  Embassy, 
508. 

Roberts,  E.  H.,  New  Vork,  348. 

Rofjerts,  W.  C,  Leading  Orators, 
398. 

Robertson,  Archibald,  portrait  of 
W.ishinglon,  5 74,  582. 

Robertson,  C.  F.,  on  Burr's  conspira- 
cy, 340;  Acquisition  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  546 ;  Attem/its  to 
separate  the  West,  546 :  Louisiana 
Purchase,  547. 

Robertson,  David,  259,  339. 

Robertson,  Gilbert,  571. 

Robertson,  Gen.  James,  Timesof,  447. 

Robertson,  W.,  Oregon,  557. 

Robertson,  Walter,  574- 

Robertson,  Wm.  (England),  on  the 
ministerial  side,  16. 

Robertson,  Wyndham,  Oregon,  562. 

Robin,  Augustus,  573. 

Robin,  C  C,  Voyage,  550. 

Robinson,  Chas.  Fred.,  48S. 

Robinson,  Fayette,  Organization  of 
Army,  441. 

Robinson,  Hon.  J.  Beverly,  214. 

Robinson,  J.  S.,  Journal,  445. 

Rochambeau,  painted  by  R.  Peale, 
568. 

Roche,  Maj.  de  la,  578. 
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Knche  dc  Huuf,  454. 

Kochefuiitaine,  351*. 

Kochciler,  N.  v.,  5.1J. 

KuckiiiKham,  [A>rd,  would  let  America 
KU|  5);  succeeds  Lord  North,  96; 
^rtniits,  (/>;  references  on  his  mill- 
istryi  (/> ;  caricature,  tjS ;  his  char- 
acter, loo;  dies,  105;  reformi  of  his 
ministry,  io<). 

Rockwell,  Rev.  Chas.,  Foreijfyt  trave/, 

4'7- 
Kucky    Mountains,    early    names   of, 

Kodeiibough,  T.  K. ,  h'rom  EvtrgtacU 

to  Caftan,  440. 
Kixliiers,  John,  on  a  priie,  364  ;  before 

Tripoli,  370;  succeeds  Barron,  37^  ; 

makes  a  treaty  with  Tripoli,  375  ;  in 

war  of  1813,  379  ;  court-martial,  32a. 
Rodney,  C.  A.,  501. 
Rodney,  defeats  De  (irasae,  loa,  130; 

ordered  to  capture  St.  Eustatius,  68, 
Rogers,  Edmund  L.,.5f>8,  571,  574. 
Rogers,  F.  Law,  571. 
Rogers,    Robert,    and    the    Queen's 

Rangers,  196;  his  career,  196. 
Romanzuft,  510. 

Roos,  Fit/cerald  de,  Travtht  439. 
Roosevelt,  I'heo.,  (iouv.  Afarris,  31^; 

HtHloH,  324  i  Naval  U^ar  0/  1812, 

Ropes,  John  C,  36. 

Rosario  straits,  560. 

Rose,  minister  to  U.  S.,  48a,  pa. 

Rose  CorresfiowUiKt,  5a. 

Rosengarten,  J.  G.,  GtrmanSolditri, 

etc.,  75. 
Rosenthal,  A  mtrka  and  Franct,  ate, 

5>4. 
Ross,  Alex.,   AdvtHturis,   559 ;  Fur 

Hunters,  559 
RoM,  Gen  ,  in  the  Chesapeake,  40a; 

killed,  403. 
Roihermell,  P.  F.,  57a. 
Rouge,  Sieur  le,  Thi&lre  dt  la  Gturrt, 

'83. 
Rouquette,  A.  E.,  437. 
Rous,  Sir  John,  i>5. 
Rouse's  Point,  map  of,  178. 
Rousseau,  Social  Contract,  i. 
Rnyalj  Jackson  and  the  Bank,  53a 
Royalists.     See  Loyalists. 
Royce,  Josiah,  California,  444. 
Riiggles,  Col.  Tim.,  196, 
Rulhi^re,  Comte  de  yergtnnes,  4. 
Rumford,  Count.  .SV^ Thompson,  Benj. 
Ruschenberger,  W.  S.  W  ,  Motes  and 

Commentaries,  417. 
Rush,  Benj.,  525. 
Rush,   Richard,  383,   29% ;   Domestic 


Life  of  Washinf^on,  301 ;  on  the 
capture  of  Washington,  435 ;  in 
London,    489 ;    Court    of  London, 


S25;  various  eds.,  525;  diplom.  pa- 
pers, 525. 

Rush,  Wm.,  his  statue  of  Washington, 
579- 

Russel,  Wm.,  Hist.  America,  58a. 

Kussell,  A.  P.,  Cltaracteristics,  317. 

Russell,  Ma).  Benj.,  report  of  Mass. 
Const.  Convention,  25S;  Columbian 
Centinel,  3t^. 

Russell,  J.,  map,  in  Winterbotham, 
'75,  557. 

Russell,  J.,  Hist,  of  tke  t^ar,  420. 

Russell,  Jona.,  in  London,  483;  com- 
missioner, 484 ;  corresponds  with 
Castlereagh,  52a. 

Russell,  Lord  John  (later  earl),  Memo- 
rials and  Life  of  Fox,  106. 

Russia,  her  position  in  Europe,  6 ; 
offers  mediation,  35,92,  483;  treaties 
with  Great  Britam,  83;  declaration, 
(1779),  85  ;  of  Armed  Neutrality 
(1780,)  85 ;  memorial  10  Netheriands, 
85;  ordinance  on  merchantmen,  85; 
explains  to  Sweden,  85  ;  convention 
with  Denmark,  85 ;  with  Sweden, 
85  ;  with  Prussia,  86 ;  treaty  with  the 
Empire  (1781),  86;  excites  Ver- 
gennes'sfears(i782),ioi ;  treaty  with 
U.  S.,  510,  511  \  bounds,  510;  J.  Q. 
Adams  in,  525;  John  Randolph  in, 


515;  Jat.  Buchanan  in,  U5  1  treaty 

with  U.   S.   regarding   the   N.   W. 

coast,  )S')  i  witl<  England,  539.    Set 

Cathenne  IL 
Russian-American  Trading  Company, 

510. 
Rutgers,  Col.  II.,  571. 
Rutledge,  Edw.,  meets   Lord   Howe, 

la. 
Rutledge,  John,  portrait,  J41 ;  life  in 

Flanders'  Chit/ Justice.  261;  offers 

neutrality,  189. 
Ryerson,  A.   E.,  Loyalists  of  Amtr- 

lf«,213. 

Sbbastiani,  HoNACK,  49<,. 

Sabine,  Lorenzo,  458;  Amer.  Loyal- 
ists, 214;  Dutlling,  3081  Lift  of 
Edw.,  Frtilt,  417,  419. 

Sachsen  Weimar-Eisenach,  Duke  of, 
Rtist,  346. 

SacketU  Harbor,  388;  attacked,  381;, 
458. 

Sacs  and  F'oxes,  war  with,  406.  Set 
Blackhawk 

.Sadd,  H.  S.,  570. 

Safford,  W.  H.,  Blenntrkasutt,  338. 

Sagadahock,  179. 

Sage,  Bernard  J.,  Reputlic  of  Repub- 
lics, 263. 

Saginaw,  treaty,  454. 

St.  Aufjustine,  499. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur,  on  the  infractions  of 
the  treaty  by  Great  Britain,  ai8 ; 
made  major-general,  357 ;  speech  at 
Marietta,  536;  favors  ord.  of  1787, 
J}')  i  gov.  of  N.  W,  territory,  539; 
nis  treaty  at  Fort  Harmar,  449; 
map  of  his  defeat,  450 ;  sources,  43 1 ; 
urges  increase  of  army,  451  ;  his  Ob- 
servatiofu,  451  ;  Narrative,  451  ; 
his  papers,  451 ;  St.  Clair  Papers, 

45'' 
St.  Clair,  Matthew,  Land  Laws,  534. 
St.  Croix  River,  chosen  in  178131  the 

bounds  of  Maine,  138  ;  controversy 

over  its  identity,  171 ;  monument  on, 

17a. 
St  Dominj(o  to  be  repossessed,  55. 
St.  Eustatius,  64. 

St.  Helens,  Lord.     See  Fitzherbert. 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  loyalists,  113 
St.  John  River  (New  Brunswick)  held 

to  be  the  western  bounds  of  Acadia, 

17'-  .    . 

St.  Joseph  mission,  ^55. 
St.  Lawrence  River,  islands  in,  divided 
between  United  States  and  Canada, 

■76- 
St.  Louis,  Its  relations  to  Louisiana, 

550. 

St.  Louis  River  (Lake  Superior),  180. 

St.  Mary's,  treaty  of,  454. 

St.  Mary's  River,  Florida,  543- 

St.  Matthew,  J.  H.,  on  the  Oregon 
question,  562. 

St.  Memin,  J.  F.  de,  his  portraits,  578; 
his  dravrings,  578. 

St.  Pierre,  island,  3. 

St.  Regis,  458 ;  captured,  385. 

Sainte-Beuve  on  Jefferson,  307. 

Salazar,  (03. 

Salem,  Mass.,  fort«,  458. 

Salmon,  Lucy  M.,  397. 

Salt,  a  government  monopoly  in  Spain, 
6. 

Salt  Lake  basin,  558, 

Saltillo,  410. 

San  Antonio.  411. 

San  Diego,  Kearny  at,  410, 

San  Gabriel,  410. 

San  Jacinto,  551. 

San  Jos^,  A46. 

San  Juan  a'Ulloa,  411. 

San  Juan,  boundary  question,  560;  map 
of,  560, 

San  Pasqual  campaign,  410,  444. 

San  Pedro,  410. 

San  Salvador,  504. 

Sandusky,  545. 

Sandwich,  Earl  of,  portrait,  62  ;  cari- 
cature, 98. 

Sanger,  Geo.  P.,  296. 


Santa  Anna,  Gen.,  4o<^;  made  Pres- 
ident of  Mexico,  411 ;  in  the  Mexican 
war,  442 ;  Afelacion  ai  Buen  Cri- 
teria </•  lot  Nacianalts  y  Estrange- 
rat,  44). 

Santa  Vi,  Kearny  at,  409;  Col.  Priic 
at,  444  ;  traders,  533. 

Sargeant,  John,  503. 

Sargent,  Ignatius,  570. 

Sargent,  L.  M.,  Samuel  Dtxttr,  313  i 
Dtaltngs  with  tht  Dead,  326,  522. 

Sargent,  Nathan,  fuMic  Men,  199, 
345- 

Sargent,  Lieut.  Nathan,  456. 

Saigcnt,  Winlhrop  (writer),  Stanstury 
andOdtll,  I],  51, 186;  edited  Loyal- 
ist versts,  1H6. 

Sargent,  Col.  Winthmp,  diary,  431  ; 
and  the  Ohio  Co.,  534. 

Sanain,  Jclin,  566,  367. 

Sato,  Shosuke,  Land  Question  in  Iht 
U.  S,  5U. 

Saussure,  H.  W.  de,  368. 

Savage,  Edw.,  his  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington, 573  ;  "  The  Washington 
Family,"  574;  his  pictures  popular, 
574. 

Savage,  James,  recoil,  of  the  Mau. 
F'ed.  Convention,  358. 

Savannah  Gtoreian,  356. 

Sawtell,  Townshend,  331. 

Saxony,  treaty,  512. 

Sayer,  Robt.,  183. 

Sayer and  Bennett,  Amtriean  AiUUf 
183. 

Sayles,  F.  C,  574. 

Sayre,  Stephen,  papers,  80. 

Scammon,  E.  P.,  442. 

SchafF,  Philip,  on  the  Constitution  and 
religious  liberty,  358. 

Schener,  Ary,  likeness  of  Laiayette, 

Scheither,  Lt,-Col.,  18 

Schell,  F.  B.,  574. 

Schiller,  F.,  Kabalt  wtd Liebe,  ti. 

Schimmelmann,  511. 

Schticffen,  M.  E.  von,  21  j  Des  Hesstis 
en  Amtriqut,  76;  Etnigt  Bttrtf- 
nitst,  76. 

Schlitter,  Hans,  Die  Bttiehungtn 
Otsttrrtichs  zu  den  Vtrtinigttn 
Staattnt  78. 

Schlozer,  Aug.  L.,  Briefwtckstl,  73. 

Schoell,  F.,  83. 

Schoodic  lakes,  173. 

Schoolcraft,  H.  R.,  Travtls  through 
tht  N.  W.  Region;  553;  Exfed. 
through  the  Upper  Mississippi,  553 ; 
Summary  Narrative,  5«3. 

Schijpf,  J.  D.,  Rtist,  529. 

Schbpff,  surgeon,  letters,  75. 

Schouler,  James,  on  the  Confedera- 
tion penod,  221;  on  Washington, 
302;  on  Hamilton,  308  ;  on  Lafay- 
ette's lour,  344  ;  United  States,  414. 

Schroeder,  Francis,  Shores  of  tht 
Mediterranean,  417;  lyashington, 
301. 

Schucker,  J.  W.,  Finances  of  tht  Rev., 
81. 

Schulenberg,  Baron,  42;  letters,  81. 

Schurz,  Carl,  Henry  Clay,  299,  324, 

Scnuyler,  Eugene,  A  mer.  Diplomacy, 

S'3- 

Scnwcdianer,  Dr.  F.,  38. 

Scioto  Company,  535 1  map  of  its  ter- 
ritory, 532  ;  their  purchase,  535  i 
their  agencies  in  France,  535 ;  adver- 
tisements, 535. 

Scioto  River,  544. 

Scott,  Austin,  on  New  Jersey  in  the 
Fed.  Conv.,a58. 

Scott,  James,  Recollections,  424 

Scott,  Jos.,  United  States  Gazetteer. 

>75i  M'. 

Scott,  Nancy  N.,  349. 

Scott,  Gen.  Winfield,  sent  to  pacify 
opposing  parties  on  the  N.  E.  ooun- 
dary  line,  177 ;  at  Fort  Niagara,  389! 
portrait,  297,  389;  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  (1814),  394,  459;  commands 
Eastern  division,  407 ;  in  the  Mex- 
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ican   Hui,    411,  44J  i    hU   H$mairt, 

449;  lives  of,  427. 
Sciitt,  W.  Nf.,  j(»i. 
Scribner,  B.  F.*  Campait(n  in  Mexico, 

Scudiier,   H.  V..,  Noah  \yebiier,  {14; 

HUt.  U.S.,  552. 
Sears,  Isaac,  i8i>. 
Scars.  Mrs.  Morton,  577. 


ew  England,  330, 


Seaton,  W.  W.,  ix^ 
Scccss 

321. 
SedRwick,  Theodore,  on   the  Tories, 

W7 ;    Stat,   ami  Const.   Law,  j6j  ; 

prt:f.)ceH    Leggett's    Wrtiinxs,  350; 

AnnexatioH  of  I'exaSy  551. 
S^Kur.  Comie  de,  Mimoires,  4,  41,  7^. 
SeRridne,  T.  U..  \\'A\  trial,  3"*. 
Sellar,  Robt.,  County  0/  Huntingdon, 

Sennnoles,  war  with,  Eaton  s  ace.  of, 
34(> ;  refuse  to  be  removed,  4o/>;  war 
(1817),  406;  ends  (1H42),  40K ;  docu- 
mentary sources,  413,  ,43^t  439* 
maps,  440;  bloodhounds  in,  440. 

Semmes,  Raphael,  Service  AHoai, 
443;  Gen.  Scoti  in  the  I 'alley  0/ 
Mexico^  444. 

Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  sat  with  closed 
doors,  2()S ;  yournals,  29$ ;  debates, 

395- 
Senecas,  treaty,  447.    5"//  Six  Nations 
Senegal,  53. 
S^raent,  A.  F.,  576. 
Sergeant,  John  (JPenna.)t  2S4. 
Sergeant,  Thos.,  Const.  Law,  263. 
Seume,  Johann  G,  in  America,  78; 

Mein  Leden,  78.;  H^erAe,  78. 
Sev^  r,  naval  captain,  360. 
Sevier,  A.  H.,  ^07. 
Sevier,  John,  relations  with  the  Creekt, 

447;  and  '        statue  of    Franklin, 

530- 

Sewall,  Jnii.,  ,  186. 

Seward,  W.  II.,  284;  Atttoiiog.t  »99, 
351;  on  the  Federalists,  309;  John 
Q.  Adams,  347;  it^orAs,  355. 

Seybert,  Adam,  Statistical  Anna/s, 
329- 

Shaler,  N.  S.,  Kentucky,  S4i< 

Shannon,  Geo.,  538. 

Sharpless,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  portrait  of 
Washington,  575,  577. 

Sharpless,  James,  his  portraits  of 
Washington,  575,  577 ;  alleged  pic- 
tures, 575. 

Sharswood,  G.,  306. 

Sharswood,  ed.  of  Blackstone,  265. 

Shattuck,  Concord,  331. 

Shawnees,  treaty,  450;  History  of^ 
450. 

Shays,  Daniel,  329;  his  rebellion,  237, 
339;  references  230,  331. 

Shea,  J.  G.,  edits  Catholic  Address  to 
Wttskington,  574. 

Sheafe.  Gen  ,  3S5,  459;  at  York,  389. 

Sheffield,  Lord,  Lommerc.  of  tht 
Amer,  States,  233. 

Sheffield,  W.  P.,  Privateersmen  of 
Newport,  436;  on  statue  of  Perry, 
433. 

Shelburne,  Lordf  seeking  (17S2)  Ger- 
man mercenaries,  24;  home  sec, 
97;  his  character,  </>:  caricature, 
98;  likeness,  99;  sends  Laurens  to 
Holland,  too;  Oswald  to  Paris,  100, 
101 ;  and  the  loyalists,  101 ;  organ- 
izes ministry,  105;  opposed  to  inde- 
pendence, 10^;  changes  his  ground, 
106;  succeeds  Rockingham,  m  ; 
attacked  by  Fox,  1 1 1  ;  visited  by 
Rayneval,  122,  124;  receives  Vau- 
Rhan,  124;  gives  new  commission  to 
Oswald,  136;  sends  Strachey  to  join 
Oswald,  131 ;  would  proturt  the  loy- 
alists, 131 ;  expected  Attacks  in  Par- 
liament, 133  :  his  distrust  nf  France, 
149;  attacked  for  the  treaty,  159; 
resienationsiu  his  ministry,  159;  de- 
fends ihe  treaty,  161;  resigns,  163; 
his  patiers,  i6s;  autog.,  205. 

Shelby,  Isaac,  hii  medal,  432. 

Shepard,  Gen.  Wm.,  53^. 


Sheridan,  R.  B., denounces  the  treaty 
of  1782,  i(>o. 

Sherman,  J.,  514. 

Sherman,  Roger,  MS.  on  pajwr  money, 
Si;  protests  against  John  Adams  s 
Constitutions,  3^10. 

Sherman,  Roger  M-,  323. 

Sherman.  Gen.  W.  T.,  Memoirs,  446. 

Sherwooc',  Capt.  Justus,  188. 

Shields,  Gen.,  in  Mexico,  443. 

Shields.  J.  D.,  S.  S.  I'rent/ss,  354. 

Shining  Mountains.  See  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Shippen,  Edw.,  573. 

Shippen,  Jos.,  572. 

Shoemaker,  Samuel,  302. 

Shoemaker,  S.  M.,  573. 

Shorey,  Paul,  364. 

Short,  John  T.,  537. 

Shoulderbone,  treaty  at,  44^1. 

Shubrick,  Com.,  in  the  Pacific,  410. 

Siani,  treaty,  508. 

Sibley,  J.,  on  Lewis  and  Clarke's  ex- 
pea.,  557' 

Simcoe,  Gen.  J.  G.,  journal  in  Canada, 
ujh,  197,427;  commands  the  Queen*s 
Rangers,  196. 

Simiti^re,  E.  P.  du,  |)rofiles  of  Wash- 
ington, 57J ;  Thirteen  Portraits, 
575  »  Heads  of  Illnstrious  A  tneri- 
cans,  575. 

Simolin,  Dutch  ambassador,  100. 

Simpson,  Alex.,  Tke  Oregon  territory, 
563. 

Simpson,  John,  571. 

Simsbury,  Conn.,  prison-mine,  88, 
189. 

Six  Nations,  bounds  of,  at  the  close  of 
the  Rev.  War,  447 ;  cede  lands  at 
Fort  Schuyler,  447  ;  treaty  at  Fort 
Harmar,  450.  See  names  of  the  sev- 
eral tribes. 

Skinner,  Gen.,  New  Jersey  Tory  bri- 
gade, 19K. 

Skinner,  Orrin,  Atnerican  Politics^ 
298. 

Skottowe,  B.  C,  Skort  Hist,  of  Par- 
lianunt,  166. 

Blade,  Wm.,  Vermont  State  Papers, 
188. 

Slave-trade,  292  ;  and  the  Constitution, 
243;  aboished,  3251  439,  4871  492* 
declared  piracy*  493> 

Slavery  in  American  politics,  279,  393 ; 
its  system  compared  with  the  free 
system,  380;  its  supporters  and  op- 
posers,  323  ;  bibliog.,323;  collections 
of  books  on,  333 ;  debates  in  Con- 
gresSj  334 ;  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 335 ;  in  Massachusetts, 336. 

Slaymakcr,  Amos,  574. 

Sloat,  Com.,  on  the  California  coast, 

4»o»  445- 
Smith,  Ashbel,  Texas  Republic,  551 
Smith,  Aaron,  Tke  Pirates,  439. 
Smith,  Gen.  Ben).,  571. 
Smith,  Reni,  G.,  575,  578. 
Smith,  C.  A.,  566. 
Smith,  C.  C,  on  Sabine's  Loyalists, 

Smiili,  Edw.,  IVm.  Cobbett,  315 

Smith,  Gerril,  288,  326, 

Smith,    Goldwin,    on    the    American 

Statesmen  series,  29S. 
Smith,    H.  W.  (Philad.),    Andreana, 

566. 
Smith,  H.  W.,  engraver,  571. 
Smith,  Jeremiah,  Life,  31^. 
Smith,  John,  his  connection  with  the 

Burr  conspiracy,  340. 
Smith,  John  R  ,  57^. 
Smith,  J.  S.,  De  Kalb,  7S. 
Smith,    Meriwether,  89 ;    Narrative, 

426. 
Smith,    Robt.,   141;    Address  to  the 

People,  341  ;  Sec.  of  State,  523. 
Smith,   Seba,   MaJ.    Jack  Downing, 

340- 

Smith,  Wm.  (So.  Carolina),  283. 
Smith,  Wm.  (Tory),  190. 
Smith,  Wm.  (Alabama),  2S8. 
Smith,   W.  H.,   Charles  Hammond^ 
3*4. 


Smith,  W.  H  ,  edits  St.  Oair  Papers, 

Ay- 

Smith,  W.  L.,  American  Arguments, 

Smith,  W.  L.  G.,  Lewis  Cass,  42t>. 

Smith,  Pittiifield,  331. 

Sinucker,  IrAiIi  ,  543  ;  on  the  South- 
western territory,  530;  on  ihe  Zanv 
family,  536;  on  the  government  of 
tlie  N.  W.  territory,  539. 

Snuickcr,  S.  M.,  ifamilton,  30M  ; 
H'ebster,  335. 

Smyth,  (ien.  Alex.,  ^M^. 

Smyth,  Wm.,  Lectures^  i'ff. 

Sncltings,  Capt.  Josiah,  Remarks,  421^. 

Snowden,  J.  R.,  Cornplanter  Msmo 
rial,  447  ;  Medals  if  Washington 
IJS2. 

Soley,  James  Russell,  '*The  Wars  of 
the  United  States,"  357;  Autobiog, 
of  Chas.  Morris,  417 ;  Mediterra- 
Htan  Squadron,  419  ;  on  the  frirale 
actions  in  the  war  of  1813,  435; 
U.  S.  Naj'al  Acad;  460. 

Solms,  Count  de,  573. 

Somers,  Richard,  373. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  191. 

Soule,  C.  C,  Lawyer*s  Reference 
Manual,  2^11. 

South  Carolina,  Tories,  190;  adopted 
the  Constitulion,  ^49;  her  Const. 
Convention,  258;  Debates,  258;  nul- 
lification ordinance,  3^7,  386,  321 ; 
Indians  in,  448;  cession  of  lands, 
5 JO,  534- 

Southern  Bivouac^  330. 

Spain,  her  condition,  5;  taxes  in,  6; 
population,  6;  hosiile  to  England, 
a6  ;  would  send  money  to  America, 
26;  offers  made  to,  by  Franklin,  41 ; 
Arthur  l^ee  in  Spain,  42;  the  gov- 
ernment non-committal,  43 ;  refuses 
to  join  France  in  the  alliance  with 
America,  53;  signs  treaty  with 
France  (1779),  54;  references  on  the 
diplomatic  relations,  54 ;  Expost  des 
motifs  de  la  conduite  de  sa  Majesti 
tres-ckritienne,  54 ;  answerecf  by 
Gibbon,  54;  aeclares  war  against 
England,  m  ;  must  have  Pensacola 
and  the  Mississippi,  55 ;  loans  to 
America,  71 ;  treaties  with  France 
(family  compact),  83;  declaration 
about  French  commerce,  84;  alliance 
with  France  (1779),  85  ;  declares  war 
with  England  (1779),  85;  rules  for 
privateers,  85  ;  for  neutrals,  85  ;  an- 
swers Russian  declar.  of  neutrality, 
85;  answer  to  Denmark,  86;  pre- 
liminary treaty  with  Gt.  Britain 
(1783),  87;  peace  of  Versailles,  87; 
desirous  of  Gibraltar,  90;  promises 
money  to  U.  S.,  91 ;  would  deny  in- 
dependence to  the  U.  S.,  114,  148; 
would  restrict  her  boundaries,  118; 
refuses  to  recognize  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  U.  S.,  127,  138;  later 
mission  of  Gardoqui,  128;  her  de- 
mands of  Engl. I  I,  131 ;  her  wi>h  to 
carry  on  the  war  till  her  purposes 
were  secured,  146;  her  agreement 
with  France,  148;  must  lower  her 
terms  for  peace,  152;  treaty  with 
France  (1779),  170;  her  clamis  of 
territory  shown  in  a  copy_  of  Mit- 
chell's map,  333;  nefiotiations  with 
(»79o)t47''i  477*.  treaty  (1802),  477; 
not  ratified  by  the  king,  497;  diplo- 
matic relations  suspended,  4<>8;  re- 
sumed, 49S;  treaty  ratififfl,  49S; 
treaty  of  1819,499;  wishes  the  U,  S. 
not  to  recognize  ine  independence  of 
her  South  American  colonies,  499 ; 
damages  American  commerce,  501; 
relations  of  the  U.  S.  with  her  Amer- 
ican colonies,  501  ;  intrigues  to  se- 
cure the  Mississippi  Valley,  530, 
S40,  541;  cedes  Florida,  546;  her 
claim  to  Oregon,  555;  cedes  her 
rights  to  the  U.  S,  559;  relations 
with  the  Creeks,  446.  See  Blanca, 
Florida. 

Spalding.  R.  P.,  Oration, ^-yi- 
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Sparks,  Jared*  his  MS.  collections,  73 ; 
on  diplomacy,  73 ;  his  library,  73 ; 
works  ed.  oy,  73 ;  intended  to  write 
a  history  of  Ihediplom.  of  the  Kev., 
74;  Dipt.  Corns.  0/ Rev.,  8j  ;  uses 
Eovernment  publication  to  enforce 
his  views,  170;  his  views  on  Ver- 
g-^nnes  and  the  treaty  of  1782-83, 
170;  and  the  red-line  map,  180;  on 
the  Constitution,  263  ;  iVasAtn^toHt 
300;  on  Wa8h»ngton*s  ancestry,  302; 
Gor-'-tKeur  Morris^  31a;  at  the 
bu'  ling  ( :   Havre  de  Grace,  436. 

Sp''  ilding,  .tl    C,  Handbook^  397. 

Spaulding,  M.  J.,  Caih,  A/usions  of 
Kentucky.  541. 

Specie  circular,  289. 

Spectateur  SfilUaire^  44a. 

Spence,  James,  A  $ner.  Union^  360. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  his  theory  of  govern- 
ment. 268. 

Spofford,  A.  "^..i  American  Almanac t 
2^4 ;  Founding  0/  WoikingtoHy  330. 

Spoils  system,  351. 

Sprague,  John  T.,  Florida  tVar,  440. 

Sprague,  Peleg.  323,  35*  ;  Speecfui^ 
177.  524- 

Sprague,  Wm.  B.,  36. 

Squatter  sovereignly,  293. 

Stadnit    ■:•'  P.,  P ooraf-gaand Bericht^ 

r,533.         ,       . 

Stage-ciich,  picture  of,  339. 

Stanht  [^.,  Life  of  Pitt^  i  u. 

Stausbtiry,  Gen.,  on  the  capture  of 
Vl'ashinfjton,  474. 

Stansbury,  Joseph,  his  verses,  .86. 

Stansbury,  P.,  Pedestrian  Tour^  384. 

Stanwood,  £dw..  Presidential  Elec- 
tionSy  297  J  on  ii  iprtssments,  342. 

Staphorst,  I.  G.  vcn,  575. 

Staples,  H.  }^,y  Names  of  States^  555. 

Stapleton,  E.  J.,  Official  Carres^,  of 
Kjeo.  Canningy  559;  Polit.  Life  of 
Canningf  525,  559  ;  Canning  and 
his  TimeSy  521. 

State  sovereignty,  371,  378;  as  defined 
by  Calhoun,  3S6. 

Staten  Ishnd,  inf  /iew  of  Howe  and 
i'ranklin  v.^.  •  .  13. 

Stait.  .  nshta.  17.  323:  distinct  ;rom 
n    .  ficattoi't,  ^2z 

Stear*  v.a:^''^'wei5,  ear'v.  460. 

Sleamjoai.,  invented,  1.  ,;  prediction 
of,  *;i6 ;  earliest,  53s  fkt  Original 
Sti  amboatf  -36. 

Steb' ins,  D.    ..^i. 

Stephen,  J.,  *Km  in  Disguise^  521 

Stephens.  A.  H  ,  355;  Cotutir.it/u--ai 
yieiu  of  the  tafe  IVm%  af  j  ;  har 
bettvecn  the  States,  3:1,. 

Stephens.  J.  V/.^A/giers,  418. 

Steme,  Simon,  Const  Hisi.^  264. 

Sterrett,  Lieut.,  370. 

Steuben,  Baron,  Washington  up>on,  34; 
his  reaj^ons  fnr  coming  to  America, 
35  ;  his  oath  and  autog.,  36  ;  por> 
trait,  36;  Letter  on  a  Militia.,  3i8; 
life  by  Kapp,  78. 

Stevens  B.  K.,  his  catalogue  of  impers, 
73  ;  his  copies  of  documents  relating 
to  ihe  treaty  of  1782-83,  16^. 

Stevens,  Henry,  yames  Lenox,  333. 

Stevens,  Isaac  I.,  Campaigns  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  441. 

Stevens,  J.  A.,  on  the  N.  Y.  Conven- 
tion to  adopt  the  Const.,  259  ;  Gal' 
latin,  lift. 

Stevens,  Jas.  Henry,  576. 

Stevenson,  James,  342,  45S. 

Stewart,  And-,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canalt  53 1> 

Stesvart,  Com.  Cha?.,  ace.  of,  418  ; 
pnrtraitj  404  ;  medal,  404  ;  in  the 
"Constitution,"  45S. 

Stewart,  C.  S.,  Visit  to  the  South  Seas, 
417. 

Stickney,  Amos  Kendall,  340. 

Stiles,  H.  R.,  on  the  prisnn^ships,  88. 

StilM,  Chas.  J.,  Beaumarchais  and 
the  lost  tnillton,  33,  80. 

Stockton,  Com.  Robert  F.,  in  Califor- 
nia, 410,  444,  44^>;  life,  417;  his /7^- 
spatches,  44*^ ;  accounts  of,  446. 


Stockton, S. W., " Areasof  theU  S.," 

553- 
Stoddard,  Amos,  Louisiana,  550. 
Studdert,  Ben}.,  Sec.  of  Navy,  362. 
Stone,  Dr.  E.  M.,  536. 
Stone,  W.  L.  (the  elder),  Red  Jacket^ 

447. 
Stone,  W.  L.  (the  younger),  translates 

life  of   Riedesel,  75  ;  edits  Pausch, 

Stonington,  Conn.,  forts,  458. 

Stony  Mountains,  557.  See  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Stormont,  Lord,  64;  in  Paris,  41 ;  his 
correspondence  with  his  gov't,  41  ; 
portrait,  41 ;  recalled  from  Paris,  49 ; 
exchanges  prisoners,  87. 

Story,  Joseph,  life  by  W,  W.  Story, 
261  ;  Commentaries,  262  ;  Familiar 
Exposition,  262  ;  edits  Statutes  U. 
S,,  2<)6;  on  Sam.  Dexter, 313  ;  Misc. 
fi^ritings,  313  ;  on  Wm.  Pinkney, 
117;  an  abolitionist,  326;  letters 
from  Washington,  350 ;  eulogy  on 
Capt.  Lawrence,  457;  on  the  Or' 
of  >787.  538. 

Story,  W.  W.,  Ltfe  of  Joseph  Storv, 
261 ;  owns  Houdon's  mask  of  Wash- 
ington, 572. 

Strachan,  John,  435. 

Strachey,  Henry,  sec.  of  the  commis- 
sioners (177^,  13;  sent  to  Paris,  131; 
his  instructions,  131,  132  ;  his  urgent 
e£Forts  in  the  negotiations.  139. 

Strieder,  Grundlage  zu  einer  Hessi- 
schen  Geiehrten,  78. 

Strong,  CaU'b,  313  ;  his  papers,  32a. 

Strong,  M.  M.,  Wisconsin,  543. 

Stryker,  Gen.  W.  S.,  New  Jersey  Vol- 
unteers, 198  ;  IVashington^ s  recep- 
tion  in  N.  J.,  328. 

Stuart,  A.,  Succinct  Acc.,etc.y  183. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  pamts  portraits  of  John 
Jay,  91,  312;  Jefferson,  305;  Fisher 
Ames  3'ii  James  Sullivan,  319; 
Madison,  341;  Mrs.  Madison,  342; 
Decatur,  373  ;  Isaac  Hull,  378 ;  Bain- 
bridge,  3S0  ;  Henry  Dearborn,  385  ; 
James  Lawrence,  386;  Isaac  Chaun- 
cey,  388 ;  O.  H.  Perry,  391 ;  Mac- 
donough,  397 ;  his  likenesses  of 
\y.'ishington,  569-573  ;  usually  in 
civic  dress,  569 ;  used  in  medals, 
560;  his  first  picture  of  W.,  569;  the 
"Cibbs"  picture,  569;  the  "  Lans- 
downe."  569  ;  the  "  Boston  Athe- 
naeum" head,  569,  570  ;  his  half- 
lengths,  570;  '*  Tea -pot"  picture, 
570;  '*  W.  at  Dorchester  Heights,'* 
570;  "Pitcher"  portrait,  570;  en- 
gravings, 572. 

Stuart,  James,  Three  Years  in  N, 
Amer.,  175. 

Stuart,  Jane,  on  her  father\s  portraits 
of  Washington,  569. 

Sturgis,  Jas.,  572. 

Sturgis,  Russell,  572. 

Sturgis,  Wm.,  Oregon  Question,  563. 

Sub-Treasury  system,  289.  3^3. 

Suffolk,  Earl  of.  Sec.  of  &tate,  18; 
tries  to  get  German  troops,  18. 

SufTord,  Lord,  64. 

Sullivan,  George,  343. 

Sullivan,  Gov.  Jamesj  173,  319;^  con- 
troversy with  Pickering,  340  ;  life  by 
T.  C.  Amory,  177)318;  Government 
of  the  17.  S.,  260,  318;  Altar  of 
Baai,  318 ;  portrait,  319;  on  Mass. 
lands  in  N.  Y.,  533. 

Sullivan,  Gen.  John,  in  Congress,  92; 
subservient  to  Luzerne,  93  ;  sent  to 
Congress  bv  Gen.  Howe,  12. 

Sul'ivan,  J.  T.  S.,  t,o^. 

Sullivan,  Wm.,    314  ;    Familiar  Let- 
ters, 304;  Public  Afen,  304, 
Sully,  Thomas,  571  ;  paints  Decatur, 

373;  Jackson,  437. 
Sumner,  Chas.,  323  ,  on  the  N.  E. 
boundary,  178;  on  Washinp(on*s  an- 
cestry, 302 ;  opposes  Mexican  war, 
3S5' 
Sumner,  Geo.,  Fourth  of  July  Ora- 
tion, 33' 


Sumnei,  W.  G.,  on  party  politics,  3(>S ; 
//ist.  of  Protection,  330;  Andrew 
Jackson,  34();  A  merican  Currency, 
353. 

Surplus  revenue,  389. 

Swaine,  Gov.,of  N.  C,  198. 

Sweden,  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
87,461;  ordinance  on  commerce,  84  ( 
declaration  to  England  and  France, 
85;  asks  explanation  of  Russia,  85; 
convention  with  Russia,  85;  accedes 
to  convention  (1780),  86;  memorial 
to  Russia,  86. 

Swett,  M.  A.,  sjo. 

Swiss  soldiers,  in  the  French  service, 
16;  offered  for  America,  35. 

Symmes,  John  Cleves,  buys  Ohio  lands, 
535- 

Symons  John,  Queenstown  Heights, 
459. 

Tabasco,  411. 

Tache,  Sir  E.  P.,  458  ;  BataUle  Na- 
vale  du  Lac  Chamfilain,  433. 

Taine,  Origines  de  la  France  Contem- 
poraine^  5;  Jefferson,  307. 

Talbot,  Silas,  made  captain,  360 ;  in 
the  "  Constitution,"  365 ;  life,  418. 

Talladega,  436. 

Talleyrand  -  P^rigord,  Marquis  de, 
Etude,  265;  negotiations  with  Amer- 
ican commissioners,  473. 

Tallmadge,  Col.  Benj.,  577. 

Tallmadge,  James,  Jr.,  433. 

Tallushatchee,  436. 

Tammany  Hall,  283,  310. 

Tampa  Bay,  407. 

Tampico,  411. 

Taney,  R.  B.,  385  ;  chief  justice,  388  ; 
life  of,  340. 

Tanguy  de  la  Boissiere,  Observations, 
578  ;  Situation  commerciale  de 
France,  izz, 

Tappan,  Arthur,  326. 

Tariff  \^see  Protection)  of  1816,  345 ;  of 
1834,345;  of  1838,  386;  of  1832.386; 
of  1843,390,35s;  of  1846,293;  legis- 
lation, 339;  history,  129;  references 
329,  330 ;  E.  Young's  Report,  339 ; 
in  Monroe's  time,  345 ;  not  to  be  reg- 
ulated by  treaty,  513. 

Tarver,  M.,  550. 

Tattnall.  Com.  Josiah,  life,  417;  in  the 
Mexican  war,  444. 

Taussig,  F.  W.,  Protection  to  Young 
Industries^  378  ;  References  on 
Tariff  Legislation,  330 ;  Tariff 
Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  330. 


Tayloe,  Col.  John,  571, 
Tavlor,  F.  W.,  The  . 
broad  Pennmd,  44.^ 


Flagship,  417  ; 


Taylor,  Geo.,  jWir/yri  of  the  Rev.^  88. 

Taylor,  James  W.,  Ohio,  536. 

Taylor,  John,  Principles  of  U,  S. 
Goz'i.,  320. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  his  defence  of  Fort 
Harrison,  430;  President,  393,397; 
defeats  Indians  at  Okechobee,  ^07 ; 
in  the  Mexican  war,  40S,  442 ;  lives 
of,  441 ;  portraits,  441 ;  medals,  441, 
442  ;  Mexican  despatches  443. 

Tazewell,  L.  W.,  290. 

Tecumseh,  his  campaign  (1811),  375  ; 
killed,  392,  432;  ace.  01,427,  430; 
his  speeches,  432,  454;  stirred  up 
war,  435;  home  of,  451;  his  plot, 
454. 

Teetor  H.  B.j  535. 

Tehuantepec,  isthmus,  rights  over,  ^08. 

Temple,  H.  J.,  'Treaty  of  IVashing- 
ton,  181. 

Temple,  John,  in  America,  51. 

Tennessee,  admitted,  380;  created, 
530;  histories,  530;  bounds  of,  530. 

Tergiversations  in  politics,  399. 

T^tot,  Repertoires  des  Traith,  74,  83. 

Texas  A  Imanac,  551. 

Texas,  dipIomr<(ic  relations,  505;  inde- 
pendence recognized,  505,  551 ;  first 
treaty  of  annexation  not  sanctioned, 
506  ;  annexed,  290,  ^06,  551 ;  claimed 
by  France  and  Spam,  550 ;  rights  of 
the  U.  S.  acquired  from  France,  550; 
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claim  to,  by  U.  S.  abandoned  (1819), 
5jo;  Mexico  declined  to  sell,  550; 
Santa  Anna's  intrigue,  550 ;  declared 
independent,  551  ;  disputed  bounds, 
551 ;  histories,  551 ;  name  of,  w 
Ksee  Samuel  Houston);  boundary  dis- 
putes with  U.  S*  after  annexation, 
553;  maps,  553. 

Texas  Scrap-oook,  551. 

Thacher,  George^  516. 

Thacher,  Oxenbndge,  186. 

Thacher,  Thomas,  on  Sam.  Adams, 
318. 

Thames,  battle  of  the,  392,  431,  455. 

Thatcher,  B.  B.,  Ind.  Biography, 
454- 

Theatre  of  the  Ifar  in  No.  A  merica, 
183. 

t\\nn,Le  Consulat  etr Empire,  80. 

Thomas,  F.  W.,  Randolph,  317. 

Thomas,  Jos.,  572. 

Thompson,  B.  F.,  Long  Island,  190. 

Thompson,  Benjamin, Count  Rumford, 
a  Tory,  197 ;  portrait,  197 ;  Life  by 
G.  E.  EUis,  107;  in  London,  201. 

Thompson,    David,    Tht    late   War, 

Thompson,  J.  L.,  War  of  tSiz,  439. 

Thompson,  L.  O.,  Presidents,  298. 

Thompson,  Waddy,  505. 

Thompson,  Wm.,  339. 

Thomson,  Chas.,  autog.,  167;  his  re- 
ports 01  debates,  168. 

Thomson,  J.  L.,  The  late  War,  422. 

Thorndike,  Israel,  573. 

Thornton,  Col..  404. 

Thornton,  J.  W.,  Fiilpit  of  Rev.,  80. 

Thorpe,  F.  N.,221. 

Thorpe,  Thos.  B.,  Our  Artny,  on  the 
Rio  Grand*,  44a ;  at  Monterey,  442 

Thrall,  H.  S.,  Texas,  551. 

Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor,  defends  the 
treaty  of  1782, 162. 

Thwaite,  R.  G.,  543. 

Ticknor,  Geo.,  visits  Jefferson,  306; 
visits  Madison,  315;  on  Webster, 
.3as-      „ 

Tiebout,  Cornelius,  91,  572. 

Tilden,  S.  J.,  306;  Puilie  Writings, 

m- 

Tileston,  E.  G.,  Administrations, 
297. 

Tilghman,  Col.,  566. 

Tilson,  John,  535. 

Tingey,  Capt.,354. 

Tioga  Point,  treaty  at,  447. 

Tippecanoe,  fight  at,  375, 45J ;  sources, 
ASA- 

Tobacco  sent  to  France,  71. 

Tocqueville,  Alexis  de,  Democratie  en 
Amh'iqut,  264. 

Todd,  C.  B.,  on  Simsbury  prison,  83  ; 
Aaron  Burr,  316  ;  Reading,  Conn. 
5jf  I  Li/e  of  Barlow,  531. 

Todd,  W.  C,  324. 

Tohopeka,  fight  at,  393, 436. 

Tomes,  Robert,  Battles,  422. 

Tomline,  Li/e  of  Pitt,  111, 

Tompkins,  D.  D. , Vice-President,  279; 
his  papers,  428;  memoir,  428. 

Tompkins,  H.  B.,  Biil.  feffersoniana, 
303- 

Tories,  estates  confiscated,  15.  See 
Loyalists. 

Toronto,  214.     See  York. 

Torpedoes,  413. 

Torrey,  Henry  W.,  on  the  text  of  the 
Federalist,  259, 

Toulmin,  Henry,  Kentucky,  542. 

Tousard,  3^8. 

Towie,  N.  C,  The  Constitution,  263, 

Townshend,  Thomas,  colonial  secre- 
tary, II 1  - 

Tracy,  Albert  H.,  347. 

Tracy,  Uriah,  Scipio's  Reflections, 
5M. 

Travel  by  stage-coach,  339. 

Treat,  Capt.  Jos.,  Vindication,  459. 

Treaties,  list  of,  concerning  the  Amer. 
Rev. ,  82  i  of  commerce  proposed 
(1784),  233  i  with  Prussia,  233  ;  with 
Morocco,  234 ;  other  treaties,  287, 
296 ;  of  extradition,  292  ;  with  I  ndians, 


296 ;  with  foreign  powers,  461 ;  with 
Ureat  Britain  07^3)  n°l  observed, 
^63;  Jay's  treaty,  467,  517;  rela- 
Uonsol  the  Ho.  of  Reps.  10,470,  518 ; 
with  Spain,  476,  478 ;  with  France 
(1800),  J19;  St.  Ildefonso, 488 ;  with 
England  (1801)  rejected,  480 ;  (1806) 
not  sent  to  the  Senate,  481,  519;  of 
Ghent,  484 ;  commercial  treaty  with 
England  (1815),  488;  of  Washington 
(1842),  493,  525  i  of  extradition,  493, 
497 ;  right  of  search  abandoned,  493 ; 
with  France  (1822),  496,  525;  (1831), 
4<^,  519;  with  Spain  (1819L  49.^; 
with  Greece,  503 ;  with  Colombia, 
504 ;  with  New  Grenada,  504 ;  with 
Cent.  Amer.  States,  504;  with  Chili, 
504 ;  Peru,  504 ;  with  Denmark, 
504 ;  Hanseatic  I^eague,  304 ;  Prussia, 
504 ;  with  Guatemala,  504 ;  San  Sal- 
vador, 504;  Costa  Rica,  504;  Hon- 
duras, 504 ;  Nicaragua,  504  ;  with 
Mexico,  50;;  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
507,  52s;  with  Oriental  powers,  508; 
with  Turkey,  50S ;  with  China,  50}; 
with  Russia,  510;  with  Denmark, 
511;  with  Hesse  and  Wiirteniberg, 
512;  with  Bavaria,  512;  Collection 
of  Treaties,  513;  Treaties  and 
Conventions,  514;  Digest  of  Inter, 
not.  Law,  514;  with  the  Indians, 
collections  of,  446;  of  France  and 
Spain  (Apr.  12,  1779),  54  i  of  1782- 
83,  one  of  "separation,"  127,  147, 
169;  the  first  proposals,  129;  effects 
of  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  130;  nego- 
tiations for  bounds,  132  {see  Boun- 
daries);  for  paying  debts,  132,  137; 
for  fisheries  (see  Fishery  Claims): 
the  1  iistructions  of  the  commissioners, 
134;  the  loyalist  question,  138  {see 
Loyalists);  preliminary  articles,  141 ; 
new  British  instructions,  143  ;  stip- 
ulation as  to  negroes,  144;  treaty 
signed,  144;  its  articles,  144;  sepa- 
rate article  on  Florida  bounds,  14;, 
'57i  'S**;  West's  picture,  145;  skill 
of  the  American  commissioners,  150; 
wars  averted  by  it,  151 ;  opinions 
of  European  diplomats,  152 ;  dis- 
cussed in  Congress,  156,  168 ;  Liv- 
ingston's letter  to  the  commissioners, 
156;  their  reply,  157;  their  conduct 
criticised  in  Congress,  1 58 ;  the 
articles  attacked  in  Parliament,  159, 
160,  161 ;  defended  by  Townsend, 
160;  by  Grafton,  161 ;  by  Shelbume, 
161  ;  called  a  "capitulation,"  162; 
defended  by  Thurlow,  i6j ;  by  Pitt, 
i6j ;  deb:ite3  in  Parliament,  166, 
209;  commissions  for  the  definitive 
treaty,  162 ;  amendments  refused, 
163  ;  negotiations  for  commercial 
reciprocity  fail,  163,  164;  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  doubted,  163; 
defipi.'ve  treaty  signed,  164;  fac- 
simile of  signatures,  164 ;  territory 
secured^  165  ;  sources  of  information 
on  the  negotiations,  165;  Franklin's 
diary,  i()6;  text  of  the  treaty,  166; 
comments,  166 ;  fac-simile  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  treaty,  167  ;  list 
of  medals  nn  the  peace,  167:  treaty 
ratified  by  Congress,  168 ;  by  the 
king,  168;  controversy  over  bounds 
172  {see  Boundaries);  provision  as 
to  carrying  off  sl.ives  violated,  206; 
of  i8|42  (Webster  and  Ashburton),i7o ; 
vindicated  by  Webster,  179;  with 
the  Indi.ins  (1705),  cession  of  land 
in  the  N.  W.  under,  shown  in  map, 
544-5  1  of  Ntadrid  (1795)1  543;  with 
Spain  (1819),  546,  559;  of  Ildefnnso, 
547  ;  bounds  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
>8i9i  550  ;  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
552 ;  with  Great  Britain  (1781), 
bounds  under,  554;  (1842),  as  to 
bounds,  554 ;  of  1846,  as  to  Oregon, 
560 ;  'to  settle  the  San  Juan  bound- 
ary, 560.  See  names  of  treaties,  of 
countries,  and  of  Indian  tribes. 
Tremenheere,  H.  S.,  Const,  of  U.  S., 
a66. 


Trenchard,  I,  564. 

Trescot,  Wm.  H.,  Diplam.  of  tht 
Rev.,  74;  Diplomatic  Hist.,  513 ;  on 
the  peace  negotiations,  169. 

Trevett  against  Weeden,  236. 

Trimeii,  Richard,  British  Army,  42]. 

Tripoli,  her  demaiids  (1785)  on  the 
U.  S.,  234;  treaty  with,  361  ;_  de- 
scribed, 371  ;  demands  on  the  U.  S., 
368;  Rodgera  before,  370;  Preble 
before,  371,  37),  418;  treaty  made, 
375 ;  war  with,  418.  See  Barbary 
Powers. 

Ti'.st,  N.  P.,  sent  to  Mexico,  412,  506. 

Trotter,  J.  B.,  Latter  Years  of  Fax, 
106. 

Troude,  O.,  Batailles  Navales,  418. 

Troup,  Gov.,  of  Georgia,  322. 

'rrunian,  B.  C  ,  Field  of  Honor,  308. 

Trumbull,  )ien\.,Hist.  of  Connecticut, 

255- 

Trumbull,  Henry,  Disc,  of  America, 
436. 

Trumbull,  James  H.,  on  the  name  of 
Oregon,  555. 

Trumbull,  Col.  John,  on  Silas  Deane, 
33;  picture  of  Kllsworth,  261;  secre- 
tary to  Jay,  518  ;  made  the  best 
figure  of  Washington,  563  ;  his  por- 
traits of  W.,  568-9;  engraved  by 
Cheeseman  and  others,  568,  569 ;  his 
pictures  ot  Revolutionary  scenes, 
569 ;  his  gallery,  569, 

Trumbull,  Gov.  Jonathan,  on  the 
French  alliance,  48. 

"Trumbull,"  war-ship,  456. 

Truxtun,  Com.  Thomas,  and  Burr's 
conspiracy,  339;  made  captain,  360; 
in  the  "Constellation,"  363,  456; 
medal,  456 ;  portrait.  456. 

Tucker,  Dr.,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  his 
Plan  of  Pacification,  210. 

Tucker,  Geo.,  Jefferson,  303. 

Tucker,  G.  F.,  Monroe  Doctrine,  524. 

Tucker,  Randolph,  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, 263. 

Tucker,  Capt.  Samuel,  his  orders  in 
fac-siniile,  47  ;  his  log-book,  47. 

Tucker,  St.  George,  ed.  Blackstone^s 
Commentaries,   263 ;    Const.  Law, 

2fl3 

Tucker,  S.  G.,  326. 

Tucker,  Oregon,  562. 

Tuckerman,  C.  K.,  525. 

Tuekerman,  H.  T,  LiYe  of  TalM, 
418;  Character  and  Portraits  of 
Washington,  563 ;  Book  of  the  A  r- 
tists,  563. 

Tudor,  Wm.,  on  Minot's  InsurreC' 
lions,  231. 

Tuley,  Mrs.  Jos.,  570. 

Tunis,  demands  on  the  U.  S.,  368; 
treaty  with,  361.  See  Barbary 
Powers. 

Tupper,  Gen.  Benj.,  534. 

Tupper,  E.  W.,  427. 

Tupper,  Ferd.  B.,  Family  Records, 
427 ;  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  459. 

Turgot,  his  character,  5 :  (Euvres,  5, 
79;  predicts  the  Amer.  Rev.,  5  ;  on 
the  American  Reliellion,  25 ;  on  the 
condition  of  I*  ranee,  25 ;  removed, 
26;  his  verse  on  Franklin,  40:  views 
on  the  American  Revolution,  175. 

Turkey,  declaration  01  neutrality,  85; 
treaty,  508. 

Turner,  J.  C,  37. 

Turner,  O. ,  Phelf's  and  Gorhain  Pur- 
chtise,  533 ;  Holland  Purchase,  533. 

Turlletown,  455. 

Tuscany,  regulations  on  commerce,  84. 

'Fusearawas  River,  456, 

Tuscaroras,  3S3.     ,9«  Six  Nations. 

Tiispan,  40. 

Tuthill,  California,  444. 

Tuttle,   C.  R.,  Border  Wars,  454- 

Tutlle,  Jos.  F.,  on  the  Ord.  of  1787, 

.SJ7' 
Twicgs,  Gen.,  40*). 
Twining,  W.  J.,  555. 
Twi's,   Sir    'Travers,   nn    the    N.    E. 

boundary,    182;    Oregon    Question, 

562. 
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Two  SicilieSi  regulations  of  commerce, 

84 ;  accede  to  armed  neutrality,  87  ; 

treaty,  512. 
Tyler,    Daniel,     Mormon    Battaiton, 

444. 
Tyler,  John,  2S8;  Vice-President,  289; 

President,   290,    297 ;    references  on 
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